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THE PRUSSIAN OFFICER 


'.They had marched more than thirty kilometres since dawn, along 
the white, hot road where occasional thickets of trees threw a 
moment of shade, then out into the glare again. On either hand, 
the valley, wide and shallow, glittered with heat ; dark green 
patches of rye, pale young corn, fallow and meadow and black 
pine woods spread in a dull, hot diagram under a glistening sky. 
But right in front the mountains ranged across, pale blue and very 
still, hnow gleaming gently out of the deep atmosphere. And 
towards the mountains, on and on, the regiment marched between 
the rye fields and the meadow’s, between the scraggy fruit trees set 
regularly on either side the high road. The burnished, dark green 
rye threw o r a suffocating heat, the mountains drew gradually 
nearer and ruore distinct. While the feet of the soldiers grew hotter, 
sweat ran through their hair under their helmets, and their knap- 
sacks could burn no more in contact with their shoulders, but 
seemed instead to give off a cold, prickly sensation. 

He walked on and on in silence, staring at the mountains ahead, 
that rose sheer out of the land, and stood fold behind fold, half earth, 
half heaven, the heaven, the barrier with slits of soft snow, in the 
pale, bluish peaks. 

He could now walk almost without pain. At the start, he had 
determined not to limp. It had made him sick to take the first 
steps, and during the first mile or so, he had compressed his breath, 
and the cold drops of sweat had stood on his forehead. But he had 
walked it off. What were they after all but bruises ! He had looked 
at them, as he w'as getting up : deep bruises on the backs of his 
thighs. And since he had made his first step in the morning, he 
had been conscious of them, till now he had a tight, hot place in his 
chest, with suppressing the pain, and holding himself in. There 
seemed no air when he breathed. But he walked almc . lightly. 

The Captain’s hand had trembled at taking his coffee at dawn : 
his orderly saw it again. And he saw the fine figure of the Captain 
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wheeling on horseback at the farm-house ahead, a handsome figure 
in pale blue uniform with facings of scarlet, and the metal gleaming 
on the black helmet and the sword-scabbard, and dark streaks of 
sweat coming on the silky bay horse. The orderly felt he was con- 
nected with that figure moving so suddenly on horseback : he 
followed it like a shadow, mute and inevitable and damned by it. 
And the officer was always aware of the tramp of the company 
behind, the marcli of his orderly among the men. 

The Captain was a tall man of about forty, grey at the temples. 
He had a handsome, finely knit figure, and was one of the best horse- 
men in the West. His orderly, having to rub him down, admired the 
amazing riding-muscles of his loins. 

For the rest, the orderly scarcely notit ed the officer any more 
than he noticed himself. It was rarely he saw his master’s face : 
he did not look at it. The Captain had reddish brown, stiff hair, that 
he wore short upon his skull. His moustache was also cut short and 
bristly o\cr a full, brutal mouth. Hi.' lace was rather rugged, the 
cheeks thin. Perhaps the man was the more handsome for the deep 
lines in his face, the irritable tension of his brow, which gave him the 
look of a man who fights with life. His fair eyebrows stood bushy 
over light blue eyes that w'ere always flashing with cold fire. 

He was a Prussian aristocrat, haughty and overbearing. But his 
mother had been a Polish Countess. Having made too many 
gambling debts when he w r as young, he had ruined his pros- 
pects in the Army, and remained an infantry captain. He had never 
married : his position did not allow of it, and no woman had ever 
moved him to it.' His time he spent riding— occasionally he rode 
one of his own horses at the races — and at the officers 1 club. Now 
and then he took himself a mistress. But after such an event, lie 
returned to duty with his brow still more tense, his eyes still more 
hostile and irritable. With the men, however, he was merely im- 
personal, though a devil when roused ; so that, on the whole, 
they feared him, but had no great aversion from him. They 
accepted him as the inevi tabic. 

To his orderly he was at first cold and just and indifferent : he 
did not fuss over trifles. So that his serv ant knew' practically nothing 
about him, except just what orders he would give, and how he 
wanted them obeyed. That was quite simple. Then the change 
gradually came. 

The orderly was a youth of about twenty- two, of medium height, 
and well built. He had strong, heavy limbs, was swarthy, with a 
soft, black, young moustache. There was something altogether 
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warm and young about him. He had firmly marked eyebrows over 
dark, expressionless eyes, that seemed never to have thought, only 
to have received life direct through his senses, and acted straight 
from instinct. 

Gradually the officer had become aware of his servant’s young, 
vigorous, unconscious presence about him. He could not get away 
from the sense of the youth’s person, while he was in attendance. 
It was like a warm flame upon the older man’s tense, rigid body, 
that had become almost unliving, fixed. There was something so 
free and self-contained about him, and something in the young 
fellow’s movement, that made the officer aware of him. And this 
irritated the Prussian. He did not choose to be touched into life 
by his servant. He might easily have changed his man, but he did 
not. He now very rarely looked direct at his orderly, but kept his 
fat e averted, as if to avoid seeing him. And yet as the young soldier 
moved unthinking about the apartment, the elder w r atched him, 
and would notice the movement of his strong young shoulders 
under the blue cloth, the Lend of his neck. And it irritated him. 
To see the soldier’s young, brown, shapely peasant’s hand grasp the 
loal or the wine-bottle sent a flash of hate or of anger through the 
elder man's blood. It was not that the youth was clumsy : it 
w'us rather the blind, instinctive sureness of movement of an un- 
hampered yc- g animal that irritated the officer to such a degree. 

Once, when a bottle of wine had gone over, and the red gushed 
out on to the tablecloth, the oflic cr had started up with an oath, 
and his eyes, blucy like fire, had held those of the confused youth for 
a moment. It was a shock for the young soldier. He felt something 
sink deeper, deeper into his soul, where nothing had ever gone 
before. 1 1 left him rather blank and wondering. Some of his natural 
completeness in himself was gone, a little uneasiness took its place. 
And horn that time an undiscovered feeling had held between the 
two men. 

Henceforward the orderly was afraid of really meeting his master. 
His .subconsciousness leimmbeied those steely blue eyes and the 
haish brows, and did not intend to meet them again. So he alwavs 
stared past his master, and avoided him. Also, in a little unxictv, 
he waited for the three months to have gone, when his time would be 
up. He began to feel a constraint in the Captain's presence, and 
the soldier even more than the officer wanted to be left alone, in his 
neutrality as sen ant. 

He had served the Captain for more than a year, and knew his 
duty. This lie performed easily, as if it were natural to him. The 
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officer and his commands he took for granted, as he took the sun and 
the rain, and he served as a matter of course. It did not implicate 
him personally. 

But now if he were going to be forced into a personal interchange 
with his master he would be like a wild thing caught, he felt he must 
get away. 

But the influence of the young soldier’s being had penetrated 
through the officer’s stiffened discipline, and perturbed the man in 
him. He, however, was a gentleman, with long, fine hands and 
cultivated movements, and was not going to allow such a thing as 
the stirring of his innate self. He was a man of passionate temper, 
who had always kept himself suppressed. Occasionally there had 
been a duel, an outburst before the soldiers. He knew himself to be 
always on the point of breaking out. But he kept himself hard to 
the idea of the Service. Whereas the young soldier seemed to live 
out his warm, full nature, to give it off in his very movements, which 
had a certain zest, such as wald animals have in free movement. 
And this irritated the officer more and more. 

In spite of himself, the Captain could not regain his neutrality 
of feeling towards his orderly. Nor could he leave the man alone. 
In spite of himself, he w'atchcd him, gave him sharp orders, tiicd to 
take up as much of his time as possible. Sometimes he flew into a 
rage with the young soldier, and bullied him. Then the orderly 
shut himself off, as it w'ere out of earshot, and waited, w ith sullen, 
flushed face, for the end of the noise. The words never pierced to 
his intelligence, he made himself, protectively, impervious to the 
feelings of his master. 

He had a scar'on his left thumb, a deep seam going across the 
knuckle. The officer had long suffered from it, and wanted to do 
something to it. Still it was there, ugly and brutal on the young, 
brown hand. At last the Captain’s reserve gave way. One day, as 
the orderly was smoothing out the tablecloth, the officer pinned down 
his thumb with a pencil, asking : 

“ How did you come by that ? ” 

The young man winced and drew back at attention. 

“ A wood axe, Herr Hauptmann,” he answered. 

The officer waited for further explanation. None came. The 
orderly went about his duties. The elder man was sullenly angry. 
His servant avoided him. And the not day he had to use all his 
will-power to a\oid seeing the scarred thumb. He wanted to get 
hold of it and A hot flame ran in his blood. 

•He knew his sen ant would soon be free, and would be glad. As 
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yet, the soldier had held himself off from the elder man. The 
Captain grew madly irritable. He could not rest when the soldier 
was away, and when he was present, he glared at him with tormented 
eyes. He hated those fine, black brows over the unmeaning, dark 
eyes, he was infuriated by the free movement of the handsome limbs, 
which no military discipline could make stiff. And he became 
harsh and cruelly bullying, using contempt and satire. The young 
soldier only grew more mute and expressionless. 

“ What cattle were you bred by, that you can’t keep straight eyes ? 
Look me in the eyes when I speak to you.” 

And the soldier turned his dark eyes to the other’s face, but there 
^was no sight in them : he stared with the slightest possible cast, 
holding back his sight, perceiving the blue of his master’s eyes, but 
receiving no look from them. And the elder man went pale, and his 
reddish eyebrows twitched. He gave his order, barrenly. 

Once he flung a heavy military glove into the young soldier’s 
face. Then he had the satisfaction of seeing the black eyes flare up 
into his own, like a blaze when straw is thrown on a fire. And he 
had laughed with a little tremor and a sneer. 

But there were only two months more. The youth instinctively 
tried to keep himself intact : he tried to serve the officer as if the 
latter were an abstract authority and not a man. All his instinct 
was to avoid r .rsonal contact, even definite hate. But in spite of 
himself the ha . grew, responsive to the officer’s passion. However, 
lie put it in the background. When he had left the Army he could 
dare acknowledge it. By nature he w r as active, and had many 
friends. He thought what amazing good fellows they were. But, 
without knowing it, he was alone. Now this solitariness was in- 
tensified. It would carry him through his term. But the officer 
seemed to be going irritably insane, and the youth was deeply 
frightened. 

The soldier had a sweetheart, a girl from the mountains, inde- 
pendent and primitive. The two walked together, rather silently. 
He went with her, not to talk, but to have his arm round her, and for 
the physical contact. This eased him, made it easier for him to 
ignore the Captain ; for he could rest with her held fast against his 
chest. And she, in some unspoken fashion, was there for him. They 
loved each other. 

The Captain perceived it, and was mad with irritation. lie kept 
the young man engaged all the evenings long, and took pleasure 
in the dark look that came on his face. Occa^i nallv, the 
eyes of the two men met, those of the \ounger sullen and dark. 
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doggedly unalterable, those of the elder sneering with restless 
contempt. 

The officer tried hard not to admit the passion that had got hold 
of him. He would not know that his feeling for his orderly was 
anything but that of a man incensed by his stupid, perverse servant. 
So, keeping quite justified and conventional in his consciousness, he 
let the other thing run on. His nerves, however, were suffering. At 
last he slung the end of a belt in his servant’s face. When he saw 
the youth start back, the pain-tears in his eyes and the blood on his 
mouth, he had felt at once a thrill of deep pleasure and of shame. 

But this, he acknowledged to himself, was a thing he had never 
done before. The fellow was too exasperating. His own nerves 
must be going to pieces. He went away for some days with a woman. 

It was a mockery of pleasure. He simply did not want the 
woman. But he stayed on for his time. At the end of it, he came 
back in an agony of irritation, torment, and misery. He rode all 
the evening, then came straight in to supper. His orderly was out. 
The officer sat with his long, fine hands lying on the table, perfectly 
still, and all his blood seemed to be corroding. 

At last his servant entered. He watched the strong, easy young 
figure, the fine eyebrows, the thick black hair. In a week’s time the 
youth had got back his old well-being. The hands of the officer 
twitched and seemed to be full of mad llame. The young man stood 
at attention, unmoving, shut off. 

The meal went in silence. But the orderly seemed eager. He made 
a clatter with the dishes. 

“Are you in a hurry?” asked the officer, watching the intent, 
warm face of his Servant. The other did not reply. 

“ Will you answer my question . J ” said the Captain. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the orderly, standing with his pile of dec]* 
Army plates. Tlu- Captain waited, looked at him, then asked again : 

“ Are you in a hurry f ” 

“ Yes, sir,” came the answer, that sent a flash through the listener. 

“ For what ? ” 

“ I was going out, sir.” 

“ I want y ou this c\cning.” 

There was a moment's hesitation. The officer had a curious 
stiffness of countenance. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the servant, in his throat. 

“ I w'ant you to-morrow evening also — in fact you may consider 
your evenings occupied, unless I give you leave.” 

• The mouth with the young moustache set close. 
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“ Yes, sir,*’ answered the orderly, loosening his lips for a moment. 

He again turned to the door. 

“ And why have you a piece of pencil in your ear ? ” 

The orderly hesitated, then continued on his way without answer- 
ing. He set the plates in a pile outside the door, took the stump of 
pencil from his ear, and put it in his pocket. He had been cop' ing 
a verse for his sweetheart’s birthday card. He returned to finish 
clearing the table. The officer’s eyes were dancing, he had a little, 
eager smile. 

“ Why have you a piece of pencil in your ear ? ” he asked. 

The orderly took his hands full of dishes. Ilis master was standing 
near the great green stove, a little smile on his face, his chin thrust 
forward. When the young soldier saw him his heart suddenly ran 
hot. He felt blind. Instead of answering, he turned dazedly to the 
door. As he was crouching to set down the dishes, he was pitched 
forward by a kick from behind. The pots went in a stream down 
the stairs, he clung to the pillar of the banisters. And as he was 
rising he was kicked heavily again and again, so that he clung sickly 
to the pot* for some moments. His master had gone swiftly into 
the room and dosed the door. The maid-ser\ant downstairs 
looked up the staircase and made a mocking face at the crockery 
disaster. 

The officer’ 1 ! heart was plunging. He poured himself a glass of 
wine, part of' ’ ich he spilled on the floor, and gulped the remainder, 
leaning against the cool, green stove. He heard his man collecting 
the dishes from the stairs. Pale, as if intoxicated, he waited. The 
servant entered again. The Captain's heart ga\e a pang, as of 
pleasure, seeing the young fellow bewildered and uncertain on his 
r cct, with pain. 

“ Scl loner ! 5 5 he said. 

The soldier was a little slower in coming to attention. 

“Yes, sir!” 

The youth stood before him, with pathetic young moustache, and 
fine eyebrows very distinct on his foiehead of dark marble. 

“ I asked you a question.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The officer’s tone bit like acid. 

“ Why had you a pencil in your ear ? ” 

Again the servant's heart ran hot, and he could not breathe. 
With dark, strained eves, he looked at the officer, as if fascinated. 
And he stood thru sluithly planted, un» ohm imis. Th withering 
smile came into the Captain’s eyes, and he lilted his foot. 
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inertia, he got up. But he had to force every one of his movements 
from behind, with his will. He felt lost, and dazed, and helpless. 
Then he clutched hold of the bed, the pain was so keen. And looking 
at his thighs he saw the darker bruises on his swarthy flesh, and he 
knew that if he pressed one of his fingers on one of the bruises, he 
should faint. But he did not want to faint — he did not want anybody 
to know. No one should ever know. It was between him and the 
Captain. There were only the two people in the world now — him 
self ancl the Captain. 

Slowly, economically, he got dressed and forced himself to walk. 
Everything was obscure, except just what he had his hands on. 
But he managed to get through his work. The very pain revived his 
dull senses. The worst remained vet. He took the tray and went up 
to the Captain’s room. The officer, pale and hea\y, sat at the table. 
The orderly, as he saluted, felt himself put out of existence. He stood 
still for a moment submitting to liis own nullification- -then he 
gathered himself, seemed to regain himself, ancl then the* Captain 
began to grow vague, unreal, and the younger soldier’s heart beat 
up. He clung to this situation — that the Captain did not exist — so 
that he himself might live. But when he saw his ollic er’s hand tremble 
as he took the coffee, he felt everything falling shattered. And he 
went away, feeling as if he himself were coming to piec es, disinteg- 
rated. And when the Captain was there on horseback, giving 
orders, while he himself stood, with lifle and knapsack, sick with 
pain, he felt as if he must shut his eyes as if he must shut his eyes 
on everything. It was only the long agony of marching with a 
parched throat that filled him with one single, sleep-heavy 
intention : to save himself. 


ii 

He was getting used even to his parched throa* That the snowy 
peaks were radiant among the sky, that the whitv-gn-en glacier- 
river twisted through its pale shoals, in th~ \ alley below, seemed 
almost supernatural. But he was going mad with fever and thirst. 
He plodded on uncomplaining. He did not want to speak, not to 
anybody. There were two gulls, like flakes of water and snow, over 
the river. The scent of green rye soaked in sunshine came like a sick- 
ness. And the march continued, monotonously, almost like a bad sleep. 

At the next farm-house, which stood lo v and broad near the high 
road, tubs of w'ater had been put out. The soldiers clustered round 
to drink. They took off their helmets, and the steam mounted from 
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their wet hair. The Captain sat on horseback, watching. He 
needed to see his orderly. His helmet threw a dark shadow over 
his light, fierce eyes, but his moustache and mouth and chin were 
distinct in the sunshine. The orderly must move under the presence 
of the figure of the horseman. It was not that he was afraid, or 
cowed. It was as if he was disembowelled, made empty, like an 
empty shell. He felt himself as nothing, a shadow creeping under 
the sunshine. And, thirsty as he was, he could scarcely drink, 
feeling the Captain near him. He would not take off his helmet to 
wipe his wet hair. He wanted to stay in shadow, not to be forced 
iplo consciousness. Starting, he saw the light heel of the officer 
prick the belly of the horse ; the Captain cantered away, and he 
himself could relapse into vacancy. 

Nothing, however, could give him back his living place in the hot, 
bright morning. He felt like a gap among it all. Whereas the 
Captain was prouder, overriding. A hot flash went through the 
young servant’s body. The Captain was firmer and prouder 
with lifr\ in himself was empty as a shadow. Again the flash went 
through him, daring him out. But his heart ran a little firmer. 

The company turned up the hill, to make a loop for the return. 
Below, from among the trees, the farm-bell clanged. He saw the 
labourers, mowhig bare-foot at the thick grass, leave off their work 
and go dowr. 1 -1, their scythes hanging over their shoulders, like 
long, bright claws curving down behind them. They seemed like 
dream-people, as if they had no relation to himself. He felt as in a 
blackish dream : as if all the other things were there and had form, 
but he himself was only a consciousness, a gap that could think and 
perceive. 

The soldiers were tramping silently up the glaring hill-side 
Gradually his head began to revolve, slowly, rhythmically. Some- 
times it was dark before his eyes, as if he saw this world through a 
smoked glads, frail shadows and unreal. It gave him a pain in his 
head to walk. 

The air was too scented, it gave no breath. All the lush green-stuff 
seemed to be issuing its sap, till the air Was deathly, sickly with th- 1 
smell of greenness. There was the perfume of clover, like pure 
honey and bees. Then there grew a faint acrid tang — they werr_ 
near the beeches ; and then a queer clattering noise, and a suffocat- 
ing, hideous smell ; they were passing a flock of sheep, a shepherd, 
in a black smock, holding his crook. \Vhy should the si 'cp huddle 
together under this fierce sun ? He felt that the shepherd would not 
see him, though he could see the shepherd. 
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At last there was the halt. They stacked rifles in a conical stack, 
put down their kit in a scattered circle around it, and dispersed a 
little, sitting on a small knoll high on the hill-side. The chatter 
began. The soldiers were steaming with heat, but were lively. He 
sat still, seeing the blue mountains rising upon the land, twenty 
kilometres away. There was a blue fold in the ranges, then out of 
that, at the foqt, the broad, pale bed of the river, stretches of whity- 
green water between pinkish-grey shoals among the dark pine 
woods. There it was, spread out a long way off'. And it seemed to 
come downhill, the river. There was a raft being steered, a mile 
away. It was a stiange country. Nearer, a red-roofed, broad farm 
with white base and square dots of windows crouched beside the 
wall of beech foliage on the wood’s edge. There were long strips of 
rye and clover and pale green corn. And just at his feet, below the 
knoll, was a darkish bog, where globe flowers stood breathless still 
on their slim stalks. And some of the pale gold bubbles were burst, 
and a broken fragment hung in the air. He thought he was going 
to sleep. 

Suddenly something moved into this coloured mirage before his 
eyes. The Captain, a small, light-blue and scarlet figure, was trotting 
evenly between the strips of corn, along the level brow of the hill. 
And the man making fag-signals was coming on. Proud and sur* 
moved the horseman’s figure, the quick, bright thing, in win*' 
concentrated all the light of this morning, which for the rest h\y > 
fragile, shining shadow. Submissive, apathetic, the young soldici 
sat and stared. But as the horse slowed to a w'alk, coming up the 
last steep path/the great flash flared over the body and soul of \h ■ j 
orderly. He sat waiting. The back of his head felt as if it wer*] 
weighted with a heavy piece of fire. He did not want to eat. His 
hands trembled slightly as he moved them. Meanwhile the officer 
on horseback was approarhing slowly and proudly. The tension grew 
in the orderly’s soul. Then again, seeing the Captain cujc himself on 
the saddle, the flash blazed through him. 

The Captain looked at the patch of light blue ana scaiict, and 
dark heads, scattered closely on the hiil-sidc. It pleased hipi. 
The command pleased him. And he was feeling proud. 
orderly was among them in common subjection. The officer rose a 
little gji his stfrrups to look. The young soldier sat with averted, 
dumb ‘face. The Captain relaxed on his seat. His slim-legged, 
beautiful horsd, brown as a beech nut, walked proudly uphill. The 
Captain passed- mto the zone of the company’s atmosphere : a hot 
smell of men, of sweat, of leather. He knew it very well. After a 
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wo/*d with the lieutenant, he went a few paces higher, and sat there, 
a dominant figure, his sweat-marked horse swishing its tail, while 
he looked down on his men, on his orderly, a nonentity among the 
crowd. 

The young soldier’s heart was like lire in his chest, and he breathed 
with difficulty. The officer, looking downhill, saw three of the young 
soldiers, two pails of water between them, staggering across a sunny 
green field. A table had been set up under a tret*, and there the 
slim lieutenant stood, importantly busy. Then the Captain sum- 
moned himself to an act of courage. He called his orderly. 

The flame leapt into the young soldier’s throat as he heard the 
command, and he rose blindly, stifled. He saluted, standing below 
the officer. He did not look up. But there was the flicker in the 
Captain’s voice. 

“ Go to the inn and fetch me ...” the officer gave his commands. 
“■ Quick ! ” lie added. 

At the last word, the heart of the servant leapt with a flash, and 
he felt the strength come over his body. But he turned in mechanical 
obedient* and set off at a heavy run downhill, looking almost like 
a bear, his trousers bagging over his military boots. And the officer 
watched this blind, plunging run all the way. 

But it was only the outside of the orderly’s body that was obeying 
40 humbly and mechanically. Inside had gr. dually accumulated 
\1 into v fleh all the energy of that young life was compact and 
mcentrated. He executed his commission, and plodded quickly 
back uphill. There was a pain in his head as he walked that made 
him twist his features unknowingly. But hard there in the centre 
'T his chest was himself, himself, firm, and not to be plucked to 
pic( es. 

The Captain had gone up into the w'ood. The orderly plodded 
through the hot, powerfully smelling zone of the company’s atmos- 
phere. He ha^ 1 a curious mass of energy inside him now. The 
Captain v»a.s less real than himself. He approached the green 
entrance to the wood. There, in the half-shade, he saw the horse 
standing, cue sunshine and the flickering shadow of leaves dancing 
over his brown body. I here was a clearing wdiere timber had 
lately been felled. Here, in the gold-green shade beside the brilliant 
cup of sunshine, stood two figures, blue and pink, the bits (if pink 
showing out plainly. The Captain was talking to his lieut nant. 

The orderly stood on the edge of the bright clearing, where great 
trunks of trees, stripped and glistening, lay stretched like naked, 
brown-skinned bodies. Chips of wood littered tli*: trampled floor. 
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At last there was the halt. They stacked rifles in a conical stack, 
put down their kit in a scattered circle around it, and dispersed a 
little, sitting on a small knoll high on the hill-side. The chatter 
began. The soldiers were steaming with heat, but were lively. He 
sat still, seeing the blue mountains rising upon the land, twenty 
kilometres away. There was a blue fold in the ranges, then out of 
that, at the foqt, the broad, pale bed of the river, stretches of whity- 
green water between pinkish-grey shoals among the dark pine 
woods. There it was, spread out a long way off'. And it seemed to 
come downhill, the river. There was a raft being steered, a mile 
away. It was a stiange country. Nearer, a red-roofed, broad farm 
with white base and square dots of windows crouched beside the 
wall of beech foliage on the wood’s edge. There were long strips of 
rye and clover and pale green corn. And just at his feet, below the 
knoll, was a darkish bog, where globe flowers stood breathless still 
on their slim stalks. And some of the pale gold bubbles were burst, 
and a broken fragment hung in the air. He thought he was going 
to sleep. 

Suddenly something moved into this coloured mirage before his 
eyes. The Captain, a small, light-blue and scarlet figure, was trotting 
evenly between the strips of corn, along the level brow of the hill. 
And the man making fag-signals was coming on. Proud and sur* 
moved the horseman’s figure, the quick, bright thing, in win*' 
concentrated all the light of this morning, which for the rest h\y > 
fragile, shining shadow. Submissive, apathetic, the young soldici 
sat and stared. But as the horse slowed to a w'alk, coming up the 
last steep path/the great flash flared over the body and soul of \h ■ j 
orderly. He sat waiting. The back of his head felt as if it wer*] 
weighted with a heavy piece of fire. He did not want to eat. His 
hands trembled slightly as he moved them. Meanwhile the officer 
on horseback was approarhing slowly and proudly. The tension grew 
in the orderly’s soul. Then again, seeing the Captain cujc himself on 
the saddle, the flash blazed through him. 

The Captain looked at the patch of light blue ana scaiict, and 
dark heads, scattered closely on the hiil-sidc. It pleased hipi. 
The command pleased him. And he was feeling proud. 
orderly was among them in common subjection. The officer rose a 
little gji his stfrrups to look. The young soldier sat with averted, 
dumb ‘face. The Captain relaxed on his seat. His slim-legged, 
beautiful horsd, brown as a beech nut, walked proudly uphill. The 
Captain passed- mto the zone of the company’s atmosphere : a hot 
smell of men, of sweat, of leather. He knew it very well. After a 
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wo/*d with the lieutenant, he went a few paces higher, and sat there, 
a dominant figure, his sweat-marked horse swishing its tail, while 
he looked down on his men, on his orderly, a nonentity among the 
crowd. 

The young soldier’s heart was like lire in his chest, and he breathed 
with difficulty. The officer, looking downhill, saw three of the young 
soldiers, two pails of water between them, staggering across a sunny 
green field. A table had been set up under a tret*, and there the 
slim lieutenant stood, importantly busy. Then the Captain sum- 
moned himself to an act of courage. He called his orderly. 

The flame leapt into the young soldier’s throat as he heard the 
command, and he rose blindly, stifled. He saluted, standing below 
the officer. He did not look up. But there was the flicker in the 
Captain’s voice. 

“ Go to the inn and fetch me ...” the officer gave his commands. 
“■ Quick ! ” lie added. 

At the last word, the heart of the servant leapt with a flash, and 
he felt the strength come over his body. But he turned in mechanical 
obedient* and set off at a heavy run downhill, looking almost like 
a bear, his trousers bagging over his military boots. And the officer 
watched this blind, plunging run all the way. 

But it was only the outside of the orderly’s body that was obeying 
40 humbly and mechanically. Inside had gr. dually accumulated 
\1 into v fleh all the energy of that young life was compact and 
mcentrated. He executed his commission, and plodded quickly 
back uphill. There was a pain in his head as he walked that made 
him twist his features unknowingly. But hard there in the centre 
'T his chest was himself, himself, firm, and not to be plucked to 
pic( es. 

The Captain had gone up into the w'ood. The orderly plodded 
through the hot, powerfully smelling zone of the company’s atmos- 
phere. He ha^ 1 a curious mass of energy inside him now. The 
Captain v»a.s less real than himself. He approached the green 
entrance to the wood. There, in the half-shade, he saw the horse 
standing, cue sunshine and the flickering shadow of leaves dancing 
over his brown body. I here was a clearing wdiere timber had 
lately been felled. Here, in the gold-green shade beside the brilliant 
cup of sunshine, stood two figures, blue and pink, the bits (if pink 
showing out plainly. The Captain was talking to his lieut nant. 

The orderly stood on the edge of the bright clearing, where great 
trunks of trees, stripped and glistening, lay stretched like naked, 
brown-skinned bodies. Chips of wood littered tli*: trampled floor. 
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like splashed light, and the bases of the felled trees stood here and 
there, with their raw, level tops. Beyond was the brilliant, sunlit 
green of a beech. 

“ Then I will ride forward,’* the orderly heard his Captain say. 
The lieutenant saluted and strode away. lie himself went forward. 
A hot flash passed through his belly, as he tramped towards his 
officer. 

The Captain watched the rather heavy figure of the young 
soldier stumble forward, and his veins, too, ran hot. This was to be 
man to man between them. He yielded before the solid, stumbling 
figure with bent head. The orderly stooped and put the food on a 
levcl-savvn tree-base. The Captain watched the glistening, sun- 
inflamed, naked hands. He wanted to speak to the young soldier, 
but could not. The servant propped a bottle against his thigh, 
pressed open the cork, and poured out the beer into the mug. He 
kept his head bent. The Captain accepted the mug. 

“ Hot ! ” he said, as if amiably. 

The flame sprang out of the orderly’s heart, nearly suffocating 
him. 

Yes, sir/’ he replied, between shut teeth. 

And he heard the sound of the Captain’s drinking, and he clenched 
his fists, such a strong torment came into his wrists. Then came the 
faint clang of the closing of the pot-lid. He looked up. The Captain 
was watching him. He glanced swiftly away. Then he Su die 
officer stoop and take a piece of bread from the tree-base. Again 
the flash of flame went through the young soldier, seeing the stiff 
body stoop beneath him, and his hands jeikcd. He looked away. 
He could feel the officer was nervous. The bread fell as it was being 
broken. The pfficer ate the other piece. The two men stood tense 
and still, the master laboriously chewing his bread, the servant 
staring with averted face, his fist clenched. 

Then the young soldier started. The officer had pressed open the 
lid of the mug again. The orderly watched the lid of the mug, and 
the white hand that clenched the handle, as if lie were fascinated. 
It was raised. The youth followed it with his eyes. And then he 
saw the thin, strong throat of the elder man moving up and down as 
he drank, the strong jaw working. And the instinct which had been 
jerking at the young man’s wrists suddenly jerked free. He jumped, 
feeling as if it w ere rent in two by a strong flame. 

The spur of the officer caught in a tree-root, he went down back- 
wards with a crash, the middle of his back thudding sickeninglv 
against a sharp-edged tree-base, the pot flying away. And in a 
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second the orderly, with serious, earnest young face, and under- 
lip between his teeth, had got his knee in the officer’s chest and was 
pressing the chin backward over the farther edge of the tree-stump, 
pressing, with all his heart behind in a passion of relief, the tension 
of his wrists exquisite with relief. And with the base of his palms he 
shoved at the chin, with all his might. And it was pleasant, too, to 
have that chin, that haul jaw already slightly rough with beard, in 
his hands. He did not relax one hair’s breadth, but, all the lone of 
all his blood exulting in his thrust, he shoved back the head of the 
other man, till there was a little “ duck ” and a crunching sensation. 
7 hen lie felt as if his head went to vapour. Heavy convulsions shook 
the body of the officer, frigliU ning and bonifying the young soldier. 
Yet it pleased him, too, to represv them. It pleased him to keep his 
hands pressing back the dun, to feel the chest ol the other man 
yield in expiration to the weight of his strong, \oung knees, to feci 
the hard twitchings of the prostrate body jerking his own whole 
frame, whic h was pressed down on it. 

Hut it w ent still. He could look into the nostrils of the other man, 
the eyes he could sc arc ely see. 1 low' curiously the; mouth was pushed 
out, exaggerating the' full lips, and the moustache bristling up from 
them. 1 heip with a start, he noticed the nostrils gradual!) Idled 
with Mood. 7 he red brimmed, hesitated, ran over, and went in a 
thin trickle down the face to the e\es. 

It shocked and dhti c^rd him. Slowly, he got up. The body 
twitched ,in r ' >piawlccl there, incut. He stood and looked at it in 
silence. It was a pity it was broken. It represented more than the 
thing which had kicked and bullied him. Hr was afraid to look at 
the eyes. 77icy were hideous now', only the whites showing, and the 
blood running to them. The face of the orderly was drawn with 
horror at the* sight. Well, it was so. In his heart he was satisfied. 
He had hated the face of the Captain. It was extinguished now 7 . 
There was a heavy relic! in the orderly's soul. That was as it should 
be. But he could not bear to sec the long, military body lying broken 
over the tree-base, the fine lingers ci isped. He w anted to hide it aw ay. 

Quickly, busily, he gathered it up and pushed it under the felled 
tree-trunks, which rested their beautiful, smooth length cither end on 
logs. The face was horrible with blood. He covered it with the 
helmet. T hen lie pushed the limbs stiaiglit and decent, and brushed 
the dead lea\cs off the fine cloth of the uniform. So, it lay quite still 
in the shadow under there. A little strip of sunshine ran along the 
breast, from a chink between the logs. The orderly sat by it for a 
few moments. Here bis own life also ended. 
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Then, through his daze, he heard the lieutenant, in a loud voice, 
explaining to the men outside the wood, that they were to suppose the 
bridge on the river below was held by the enemy. Now they were 
to march to the attack in such and such a manner. The lieutenant 
had no gift of expression. The orderly, listening from habit, got 
muddled. And when the lieutenant began it all again he ceased to 
hear. 

He knew he must go. He stood up. It surprised him that the 
leaves were glittering in the sun, and the chips of wood reflecting 
white from the ground. For him a change had come over the world. 
But for the rest it had not— all seemed the same. Only he had left 
it. And he could not go back. It was his duty to return with the 
beer-pot and the bottle. He could not. He had left all that. The 
lieutenant was still hoarsely explaining. He must go, or they would 
overtake him. And he could not bear contact with any one now. 

He drew his fingers over his eyes, trying to find out where he was. 
Then he turned away. He saw the horse standing in the path. He 
went up to it and mounted. It hurt him to sit in the saddle. The 
pain of keeping his seat occupied him as they cantered through the 
wood. He would not have minded anything, but he could not get 
away from the sense of being divided from the others. The path led 
out of the trees. On the edge of the wood he pulled up and stood 
watching. There in the spacious sunshine of the valley soldiers 
were moving in a little swarm. Every now and then, a man harrow- 
ing on a strip of fallow shouted to his oxen, at the turn. The village 
and the white-towered church was small in the sunshine. And he 
no longer belonged to it — he sat there, beyond, like a man outside 
in the dark. He had gone out from everyday life into the unknown 
tnd he could not, he even did not want to go back. 

Turning from the sun-blazing \ alley, he rode deep into the wood. 
Tree-trunks, like people standing grey and still, took no notice as he 
went. A doe, herself a moving bit of sunshine and shadow, went 
running through the flecked shade. There were bright green rents 
in the foliage. Then it was all pine wood, dark and cool. And he 
was sick with pain, he had an intolerable great pulse in his head, 
and he was sick. He had never been ill in his life. He felt lost, 
quite dazed with all this. 

"Irving to get down from the horse, he fell, astonished at the pain 
and his lack of balance. The horse shifted uneasily. He jerked its 
bridle and sent it cantering jerkily away. It was his last connection 
with the rest of things. 

But he only wanted to lie down and not be disturbed. Stumbling 
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through the trees, he came on a quiet place where beeches and pine 
trees grew on a slope. Immediately he had lain down and closed his 
eyes, his consciousness went racing on without him. A big pulse of 
sickness beat in him as if it throbbed through the whole earth. He 
was burning with dry heat. But he was too busy, too tcaringlv 
active in the incoherent race of delirium to observe. 


He came to with a start. His mouth was dry and hard, his ncart 
beat heavily, but he had not the cneigy to get up. His heart beat 
heavily. Where was he ? — the barracks — at home ? There was 
^something knocking. And, making an effort, he looked round — 
'trees, and litter of greenery, and reddish, bright, still pieces of 
sunshine on the floor. He did not believe he was himself, he did not 
believe what lie saw. Something was knocking. He made a struggle 
towards consciousness, but relapsed. Then he struggled again. 
And gradually his sui roundings fell into relationship with himself. 
He knew, and a great pang of fear went through his heart. Somebody 
was kr.jH iiig. He could sec the heavy, black rags of a fir tree 
overhead. Then everything went black. Yet he did not believe 
he had closed his eyes. He had not. Out of the blackness sight 
slowly emerged again. And someone was knocking. Quickly, he 
saw the blood- disfigured face of his Captain, which lie hated And 
he held hints- jtill with horror. Yet, deep inside him. he knew that 
it was so, the Captain should be dead. But the physical delirium 
got hold of him. Someone was knocking. He lay pcricc tly still, as if 
dead, with fear. And he went unconscious. 

When he opened his eyes again he started, seeing something 
creeping swiftly up a tree-trunk. It w'as a little bird. And t he' bird 
was whistling o\erhead. Tap-tap-tap— it was the small. quK k bird 
rapping the tree-trunk with its beak, as if its head uric a little 
round hammer. He watched it curiously. It shifted sharply, 111 its 
creeping fashion. Then, like a mouse, it slid down the bare trunk. 
Its swift creeping sent a flash of revulsion through him. lie raised 
his head. It felt a gieat weight. Then, the little bird ran out of 
the shadow across a still patch of sunshine, its little head bobbing 
s\\iftly r , its white legs twinkling brightly for a moment. How* neat it 
was in its build, so compact, with pieces of white on its wings. 
There w r erc several of them. They were so pretty — but they crept 
like swift, erratic mice, running here and there among the beecb- 
mast 
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He lay clown again exhausted, and his consciousness lapsed. He 
had a horror of the little creeping birds. All his blood seemed to be 
darting and creeping in his head. And yet he could not move. 

He came to with a further ache of exhaustion. There was the 
pain in his head, and the horrible sickness, and his inability to move. 
He had never been ill in his life. He did not know where lie was or 
what he was. Probably he had got sunstroke. Or what else ? — 
he had silenced the Captain for ever- -some time ago — oh, a long 
time ago. There had been blood on his face, and his eyes had turned 
upwards. It tvas all right, somehow. It was peace. But now he 
had got beyond himself. He had never been here before. Was it 
life, or not life? He was by himself. They weic in a big, bright 
place, those others, and he was outside. The town, all the countiy, 
a big bright place of light : and lie was outside, here, in the daikened 
open beyond, where each thing existed alone. But they would all 
ha\e to come out theie sometime, tlio^e others. Tittle, and left 
behind him, they all were. There had been father and mother and 
sweetheart. What did they all matter ? 'This w o the open land. 

He sat up. Something scuffled. It was a little brown squirt el 
running in lovely undulating bounds over the floor, its red tail 
completing the undulation of its body -and then, as it s«it up, foiling 
and unfurling. He watt lied it, pleased. It ran on again, hiskiK, 
enjoying itself It Hew wildly at another squirrel, and they wtie 
chasing each other, and making little scolding, chattering noises. 
The soldier wanted to speak to them. But only a hoarse sound t a me 
out of his throat. The squirrels burst away — they Hew up the trees. 
And then he saw the one peeping round at him, hall-way up a tree- 
trunk. A start of fear went through him, though in so far as lie was 
conscious, he was amused. It still stayed, its little keen face staling 
at him halfway up the tree-trunk, its little cars pricked up, its 
clawey little hands clinging to the bark, its white breast reared. He 
started fiom it in pani< . 

Struggling to his feet, he lurched away. He went on walking, 
walking, looking lor something— foi a drink. His brain felt hot and 
inflamed for want of water. He stumbled on. Tlu n he did not 
know anything. He went unconscious as he walked. Yet he 
stumbled on, his mouth open. 

When, to his dumb wonder, lie opened his eyes on the world 
again, he no longer tried to remember what it was. There was 
thick, golden light behind golden-green glim rings, and tall, grey- 
purple shafts, and darknesses further off, surrounding him, glowing 
deeper. He was conscious of a sense of arrival, lie was amid the 
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reality, on the real, dark bottom. But there was the thirst burning 
in his brain. He felt lighter, not so heavy. He supposed it was 
newness. The air was muttering with thunder. He thought he was 
walking wonderfully swiftly and was coming straight to relief — or 
was it to water ? 

Suddenly he stood still with fear. There was a tremendous flare of 
gold, immense- just a few dark trunks like bars between him and it. 
All the young level wheat was burnished gold glaring on its silky 
green. A woman, full-skirted, a black cloth on her head for head- 
dress, was passing like a block of shadow through the glistening, green 
corn, into the full glare. There was a farm, too, pale blue in shadow, 
$nd the timber black. And there was a church spire, nearly fused 
away in the gold. The woman moved on, away from him. He had 
no language with which to speak to her. She was the bright, solid 
unreality. She would make a noise of words that would confuse him, 
and her eyes would look at him without seeing him. She was 
crossing there to the other side. He stood against a tree. 

When at last he turned, looking down the long, bare grove whose 
flat bed was aheady filling dark, he saw the mountains in a wonder- 
light, not far away, and radiant. Behind the soft, grey ridge of the 
nearest range the further mountains stood golden and pale grey, 
the snow all radiant like pure, soft gold. So still, gleaming in the 
sky, fashioned >uie out of the ore of the sky, they shone in their 
silence. He stood and looked at them, his face illuminated. And 
like the golden, lustrous gleaming of the snow he felt his own thirst 
bright in him. He stood and gazed, leaning against a tree. And 
then everything slid away into space. 

During the night the lightning fluttered perpetually, making the 
whole sky white. He must have walked again. The world hung 
livid round him for moments, fields a level sheen of grey-green light, 
trees in dark bulk, and the range of clouds black across a white sky. 
Then the darkness fell like a shutter, and the night was whole. A 
faint flutter of a half-revealed world, that could not quite leap out 
of the darkness ! — Then there again stood a sweep of pallor for the 
land, dark shapes looming, a 1 ange of t louds hanging overhead. The 
wuild was a ghostly shadow, thrown for a moment upon the pure 
darkness, which returned ever whole and complete. 

And the mere delirium of sickness and fever went on inside him — 
his brain opening and shutting like the night — then sometimes 
convulsions of terror from something with great eyes that st« red round 
a tree — then the long agony of the march, and the sun decomposing 
his blood — then the pang of hate for the Captain, followed by a pang 
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of tenderness and ease. But everything was distorted, born of an 
ache and resolving into an at he. 

In the morning he came definitely awake. Then his brain flamed 
with the sole horror of thirstincss ! The sun was on his face, the dew 
was steaming from his wet clothes. Like one possessed, lie got up. 
There, straight in front of him, blue and cool and tender, the 
mountains ranged across the pale edge of the morning sky. fie 
wanted them — he wanted them alone — he wanted to leave himself 
and be identified with them. They did not move, they were still 
and soft, with white, gentle markings of snow, lie stood still, mad 
with suffering, his hands crisping and clutching. Then he was 
twisting in a paroxysm on the grass. 

He lay still, in a kind of dream of anguish. His thirst seemed to 
have sepaiated itself from him, and to stand apart, a single demand. 
Then the pain he felt was another single self. Then there was the 
clog of his body, another separate thing, lie was cli\ idccl among all 
kinds of separate beings. There was some strange, agonized con- 
nection between them, but they were drawing further apart. Then 
they would all split. The sun, drilling down on him, was drilling 
through the bond. Then they would all fall, fall through the 
everlasting lapse of space. Then again, his consciousness reasserted 
itself. He roused on to his elbow and stared at the gleaming moun- 
tains. There they ranked, all still and u mulct fill between earth and 
heaven. He stared till his eyes went black, and the mountains, as 
they stood in their beauty, so clean and cool, seemed to have it, 
that which was lost in him. 


IV 

When the soldiers found him, three hours later, he was lying 
with his face over his arm, his black hair giving oft heat under the 
sun. But he was still alive. Seeing the open, black mouth the 
young soldiers dropped him in horror. 

He died in the hospital at night, without having seen again. 

The doctors saw the bruises on his legs, behind, and were silent. 

The bodies of the two men lay together, side by side, in the 
mortuary, the one white and slender, but laid rigidly at rest, the 
other looking as if every moment it must rouse into life again, so 
voune and unused, fiom a slumber. 
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A wind was running, so that occasionally the poplars whitened as if 
a flame flew up them. The sky was broken and blue among moving 
clouds. Patches of sunshine lay on the level fields, and shadows on 
the rye and the vineyards. In the distance, very blue, the cathedral 
bristled against the sky, and the houses of the city of Metz clustered 
vague!) below, like a hill. 

Among the fields by the lime trees stood the barracks, upon bare, 
dry ground, a collection of round-roofed huts of corrugated iron, 
whcie the soldiers’ nasturtiums climbed brilliantly. There was a 
tract of vegetable garden at the side, with the soldiers’ yellowish 
lettuces i" jows, and at the back the big, hard drilling-yard sur- 
rounded by a wire fence. 

At this time in the afternoon, the huts were deserted, all the beds 
pushed up, the soldiers were lounging about under the lime trees 
waiting for the < -ill to drill. Bachmann sat on a ban h in the shade 
that smelled Uy with blossom. Pale green, wrecked lime (lowers 
were scattered on the ground. He was writing his weekly post card 
to his mother. He was a fair, long, limber youth, good-looking. He 
sat very still indeed, trying to write his post card. His blue uniform, 
sagging on him as he sat bent over the card, disfigured his youthful 
shape. Plis sunburnt hand waited motionless for the words to come. 
“ Dear mothei ” — was all he had written. Then he scribbled 
mechanic ally : “ Many thanks for your letter with what you sent. 
Everything is all right with me. We arc just off to drill on the 

fortifications ” Here he broke off and sat suspended, oblivious 

of everything, held in some definite suspense. He looked again 
at the card. I»ut lie * ould write no more. Out of the knot of his 
consciousness no word would conic. He signed himself, and looked 
up, as a man looks to see if any one has noticed him in his privacy. 

lhete was a self-conscious strain in his blue eves, and a pallor 
about his mouth, where the young, fair moustache glistened. He 
was almost gitlish in his good looks and his grace. But he had some- 
thing of military consciousness, as if he believed in the d' upline for 
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himself, and found satisfaction in delivering himself to his duty. 
There was also a trace of youthful swagger and dare-devilry about 
his mouth and his limber body, but this was in suppression now. 

He put the post card in the pocket of his tunic, and went to join a 
group of his comrades who were lounging in the shade, laughing and 
talking grossly. To-day he was out of it. He only stood near u 
them lor the warmth of the association. In his own consciousness 
something held him down. 

Presently they were summoned to ranks. The sergeant came on t 
to take command. He was a strongly built, rather heavy man ol 
forty. His head was thrust forward, sunk a little between hh 
powerful shoulders, and the strong jaw was pushed out aggressively. 
But the eyes were smouldering, the face hung sl.uk and sodden with 
drink. 

He gave his orders in brutal, barking shouts, and the little c ompanv 
moved forward out of the wirc-leneed yard to the open road, 
marching rhy think ally, raising the dust. Bathmann, one of the 
inner file ol lour deep, man lied in the airless lanks, hall Millotatrd 
with heat and dust and enclosure. Through the moving of his com- 
rades’ bodies, lie could see the small vines dmty by the roacldde, 
the poppies among the tares lluttciing and blown to pieces, the 
distant spaces of sky and fields all free with air and sunshine. But 
he was bound in a very dark cndosuie of anxiety within lunw If. 

He marched with his usual ease, being healthy and well adjusted. 
But his body went on by itself. His spirit was t Icn< he'd apai I. And 
ever the few soldiers drew nearer and nearer to the town, ever the 
consciousness of the youth became more gripped and separate, his 
body woiked by a kind ol mechanical intelligence', a nine presence 
of mind. 

They diverged from the high road and pasted in single jile down «. 
path among trees. All was silent and gieen and mWeiiou^, with 
shadow of foliage and long, green, imdistiif bed graw. Then ihc-v 
came out in the sunshine on a moat of walei, which wound silmtlv 
between the long, flowery grass, at the foot ol the earthworks, that 
rose in front in terraces walk el smooth on the fare, but all soil with 
long grass at the top. Maigueritc daisies and lady Vshppcr glim- 
mered white and gold in the lush grass, preserved hr i r in the interne 
peace of the fortifications, d hie kets ot tires stood round about. 
Occasionally a puff of rnysteiious wind made the flowers and the 
long grass that crested the earthworks above bow and shake as with 
signals of one oming alarm. 

'l’he group of soldiers stood at the end of the moat, in their light 
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blue and scarlet uniforms, very bright. The sergeant was giving 
them instructions, and his shout came sharp and alarming in the 
intense, untouched stillness of the place. They listened, finding it 
didicult to make the effort of understanding. 

Then it was over, and the men were moving to make preparations. 
On the other side of the moat the ramparts rose smooth and dear 
in the sun, sloping slightly back. Along the summit grass grew and 
tall daisies stood lodged high, like magic, against the dark green of 
the tree-tops behind. The noise of the town, the running of tram- 
cars, was heard distinc tly, but it seemed not to penetrate this still 
place. 

'flic water of the moat was motionless. In silence the practice 
began. One of the soldiers took a scaling lacld* r, and passing along 
the nanow ledge at the foot of the earlhwoiks, with the water of 
the moat just behind him, tiicd to get a fixture on the sfightlv sloping 
wall-face. There he stood, small and isolated, at the foot of the wall, 
trying to get his ladder settled. At last it held, and the clumsy, 
groping figure in the baggy blue uniform Ingan to clamber up. 
The res* - < he soldiers stood and watched. Occasionally the sergeant 
barked a command. Slowly the clumsy blue figure clambered 
higher up the wall-face, Bachmann stood with his bowels turned to 
water. The iigme of the climbing soldier scrambled out on to the 
terrace up abce ■, and moved, blue and dM met, among the bright 
green grass. ’ e oflicer shouted from below. The soldier tramped 
along, fixed the: ladder in another spot, and carefully lowered him- 
self on to the rungs, Bac hmann watched the blind foot groping 
in space for the ladder, and lu* felt tire world fall away beneath him. 
The ligure of the soldier c lung cringing against the* lac e of the wall, 
cleaving, groping downwards like some unsure insect working its 
way lower and lower, fearing every movement. At last, sweating 
and with a strained face, the figure had landed safely and turned to 
the group of sole licus. But still it had a stillness and a blank, mechani- 
cal look, was something less than human. 

Bac hmann stood there heavy and condemned, wailing for his own 
turn and betrayal. Some of the me n went up easily enough, and 
without fear. That only showed it could be done lightly, and made 
Bac hmann’s ease more bitter. If only he could clo it lightly, like 
that. 

His turn c ame. He knew intuitively that nobody knew his condi- 
tion. The oilic ci j list saw him as a mechanical thing. He tried to 
keep it up, ter cany it through on the face of things. Iks inside 
gripped tight, as yet under control, he took the bidder and went 
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along under the wall. He placed his ladder with quick success, and 
wild, quivering hope possessed him. Then blindly he began to climb. 
But the ladder was not very firm ; and at every hitch a great, sick, 
melting feeling took hold of him. He clung on fast. If only he 
coulcl keep that grip on himself, he would get through. He knew 
this, in agony. What he could not understand was the blind gusli of 
white-hot fear, that came with great force whenever the ladder 
swerved, and which almost melted his belly and all his joints, and 
left him powerless. If once it melted all his joints and his belly, he 
was done. He clung desperately to himself. He knew the lcar, he 
knew what it did when it came, he knew he had only to keep a 
firm hold. He knew all this. Yet, when the ladder swerved and his 
foot missed, there was the great blast of fear blowing on his iieai l and 
bowels, and he was melting weaker and weakei, in a honor of fear 
and lack of control, melting to fall. 

Yet he groped slowly higher and higher, alwavs staring upwards 
with desperate face, and always const ions of the spate below. 
But all of him, body and soul, was growing hot to fiwion point. lie 
would have to let go for very relief’s sake. Suddenly his heait 
began to lurch. It gave a great, sickly swoop, rose, and again 
plunged in a swoop of horror. He lay against the wall inert a if 
dead, inert, at peace, save for one deep core of anxiety, whit h knew 
that it was not all over, that he was still high in spate against the wall. 
3ut the chief effort of will was gone. 

There came into his consciousness a small, foreign sensation. He 
woke up a little. What was it ? Then slowly it penetrated him. His 
water had run down his leg. He lay there, clinging, still with shame, 
half conscious of the echo of the sergeant's voire thundering born 
below. He waited, in depths of shame beginning to recover him- 
self. He had been shamed so deeply. Then he coulcl go on, for 
his fear for himself was conquered. His shame was known and 
published. He must go on. 

Slowly he began to grope for the rung above, when a great shock 
shook through him. His wrists were grasped from above, he was 
being hauled out of himself up, up to the safe ground. Tike a sack 
he was dragged over the edge of the earthworks by the large hands, 
and landed there on his knees, grovelling in the grass to recover 
command of himself, to rise up on his feet. 

Shame, blind, deep shame and ignominy overthrew his spirit and 
left it writhing. He stood there shrunk over himself, trying tc 
obliterate himself. 

Then the presence of the officer who had hauled him up made 
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Itself felt upon him. He heard the panting of the elder man, and 
then the voice came down on his veins like a fierce whip. He 
shrank in tension of shame. 

“ Put up your head — eyes front,” shouted the enraged sergeant, 
and mechanically the soldier obeyed the command, forced to look 
into the eyes of the sergeant. The brutal, hanging face of the oflic er 
violated the youth. He hardened himself with all his might from 
seeing it. The tearing noise of the sergeant’s voice continued tc 
lacerate his body. 

Suddenly he set back his head, rigid, and his heart leapt to burst. 
The face had suddenly thrust itself close, all distorted and showing 
jhe teeth, the eyes smouldering into him. The breath of the barking 
words was on his nose and mouth. He stepped aside in revulsion. 
With a stream the face was upon him again. He raised his arm, 
involuntarily, in self-defence. A shock of horror went through him, 
as he felt his forearm hit the fat e of the ofheer a brutal blow. The 
latter staggered, swerved back, and with a curious cry, reeled back- 
wards over the ramparts, hi> hands clutching the air. There was a 
second 1 s.h iv e, then a crash to water. 

Barhmann, rigid, looked out of his inner silence upon the scene. 
Soldii rs were running. 

“ You'd better clear,” said one young, excited voice to him. And 
with immediate in * tint t i\ c decision he started to walk a wav from the 
spot. He wei down the tree-hidden path to the high road where 
the trams ran to and from the town. In his heart was a sense of 
vindication, of escape. He was leaving it all, the military world, the 
shame. He was walking away from it. 

Officers on horseback rode sauntering down the street, soldiers 
passed along the pavement. Coming to the biidgc, Bachmann 
crossed over to the town that heaped before him, rising from the 
flat, picturesque French houses down below at the water’s edge, up a 
jumble of roofs and chasms of streets, to the lovely dark cathedral 
with its myriad pinnacles making points at the sky. 

He felt for the moment quite at peace, relieved from a great strain. 
So he turned along by the river to the public, gardens. Beautiful 
were the heaped, purple lilac trees upon the green grass, and 
wonderful the w^alls of the horse-chestnut trees, lighted like an altar 
with white flowers on every ledge. Officers went b\ , elegant and all 
, coloured, women and girls sauntered in the chequered shade, 
i Beautiful it was, he walked in a vision, lice. 
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But where was lie going ? He began to come out of his trance of 
delight and liberty. Deep within him he felt the steady burning of 
shame in the flesh. As yet he could not bear to think of it. But there it 
was, submerged beneath his attention, the raw, steady-burning shame. 

It behoved him to be intelligent. As yet he dared not remember 
what he had done. He only knew the need to get away, away from 
everything he had been in contact with. 

But how ? A great pang of fear went through him. He could not 
bear his shamed flesh to be put again between the hands of authority. 
Already the hands had been laid upon him, biulally upon his 
nakedness, ripping open his shame and making him maimed, 
crippled in his own control. 

Fear became an anguish. Almost blindly he was turning in the 
direction of the barracks. He could not take the responsibility of 
himself. He must give himself up to someone. Then his heart, 
obstinate in hope, became obsessed with the idea of his sweetheart. 
He would make himself her responsibility. 

Blenching as he took courage, he mounted the small, quick- 
hum ing tram that ran out of the town in the dim lion ol the bar- 
racks. He sat motionless and composed, static. 

He got out at the terminus and went down the road. A wind was 
still running. He could hear the faint whisper of the i\<\ and the 
stronger swish as a sudden gust was upon it. No one was about. 
Feeling detached and impersonal, he went down a lie Id-path be- 
tween the low \incs. Many little vine trees lose up in spires, holding 
out tender pink shoots, waving their tench ils. He siw them dis- 
tinctly, and wondered n\ei them. In a field a little way off, men 
and women were taking up the hay. File* btrlloc k-waggon stood by 
on the path, the men in their blue shills, the women with white 
cloths over their heads carried hay in their arms to the cart, all 
brilliant and distinct upon the shorn, glowing gieen acres, lie* felt 
himself looking out of darkness on to the glamorous, brilliant beauty 
of the world around him, ouldde him. 

The Baron's house, where Emrlie was maidservant, stood square 
and mellow among trees and garden and fields. It was an old 
French grange. The barracks was quite near. Bac hmann walked, 
drawn by a single purpose, towards the courtyard. Me entered the 
spacious, shadowy, sun-swept plac e. The dog, seeing a soldier, only 
jumped and whined for greeting. T he pump stood peacefully in a 
corner, under a lime tree, in the shade. 
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The kitchen door was open. He hesitated, then walked in, speak- 
ing shyly and smiling involuntarily. The two women started, hut 
with pleasure. Einilie was preparing the tray for afternoon coffee. 
She stood beyond the table, drawn up, startled, and challenging, 
and glad. She had the proud, timid eyes of some wild animal, some 
proud animal. Her black hair was closely banded, her grey eyes 
watched steadily. She woie a peasant dress of blue cotton sprigged 
with little red roses, that buttoned tight over her strong maiden 
breasts. 

At the table sat another young woman, the nursery governess, 
who was flicking cherries from a huge heap, and dropping them into 
a bowl. She was young, pretty, freckled. 

- “ Oood clay ! 55 she said pleasantly. “ The unexpected.” 

Emilic did not speak. The Hush came in her dark cheek. She 
still stood watching, between Icar and a desire to escape, and on 
the other hand joy that kept her in his presence. 

“ Yes,” lie said, bashful and strained, while the eyes of the two 
women were upon him. “ I've got myself in a mess this time.” 

“WIvl'*” asked the nuiscry governess, dropping her hands in 
her lap. Emilie stood rigid. 

Bachmann could not raise his head. He looked sideways at the 
glistening, rudely cherries. He could not recover the normal world. 

“ I knocked ^e’geant Iluber over the foitifu ations down into the 
moat,” he sai “ It was accident but ” 

And he grasped at the chcriies, and began to eat them, unknow- 
ing, hearing only Emilic’s little e\c Lima lion. 

“You knocked him over the fortifications ! ” echoed Fraulcin 
He sm: in horror. “ How ? ” 

Spitting the cherry-stones into his hand, mechanic allv, absorbcdly, 
he told them. 

“ Ach ! ” exclaimed Emilie sharply. 

‘ £ And how did you get here* ? ” asked Eiauleiu lle^se. 

“ I ran off',” he said. 

There was a dead silence. He Hood, putting himself at the mercy 
of the women. There came a hissing fiom the stove, and a stronger 
smell of coffee. Emilic turned swillly away. He saw her flat, 
straight back and her strong loins, as she bent over the stove. 

“ But what are \ou going to do ? ” said Fraulcin Hesse, aghast. 

“ I don’t know-,” lie said, grasping at more cherries. He had come 
to an end. 

“You’d better go to the barracks,” she said. “ \V\ 11 get the 
Herr Baron to come and see about it.” 
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Emilie was swiftly and quietly preparing the tray. She picked it 
up, and stood with the glittering china and silver before her, impas- 
sive, waiting for his reply. Bachmann remained with his head 
dropped, pale and obstinate. He could not bear to go back. 

“ I’m going to try to get into France,” he said. 

“ Yes, but they’ll catch you,” said Fraulein llcsse. 

Emilie watched with steady, watchful grey eyes. 

I can have a try, if I could hide till to-night,” he said. 

Both women knew what he wanted. And they all knew it was 
no good. Eniilie picked up the tray, and went out. Bachmann 
stood with his head dropped. Within himself he felt the dross of 
shame and incapacity. 

“ You’d never get away,” said the govcrnes>. 

■“ I can try,” he said. 

To-day he could not put himself between the hands of the military. 
Let them do as they liked with him to-morrow, if he escaped 
to-day, 

They were silent. He ate cherries. The colour flushed bright 
into the cheek of the young governess. 

'Emilie returned to prepare another tray. 

“ He could hide in your room,” the governess said to her. 

The girl drew herself away. She could not bear the intrusion. 

“ That is all I can think of that is safe from the children,” said 
Fraulein Hesse. 

Emilie gave no answer. Bachmann stood waiting for the two 
women. Emilio did not want the close contact with him. 

“You could sleep with me,” Fiaulein llcsse said to her. 

Emilie lifted her eyes and looked at the young man, direct, clear, 
reserving herself. 

c * Do you want that ? ” she asked, her strong virginity proof against 
him. 

“ Yes — yes ” he said uncertainly, destroyed by shame. 

She put back her head. 

“ Yes,” she murmured to herself. 

Quickly she filled the tray, and went out. 

“But you can’t walk over the frontier in a night,” said Fraulci 
Hesse. 

“ 1 can cycle,” lie said. 

Emilie returned, a restraint, a neutrality in her bearing. 

“ I’ll see if it’s all right,” said the governess. 

In a moment or two Bachmann was following Emilie through tfte 
square hall, where hung large maps on the walls. He noticed a 
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child’s blue coat with brass buttons on the peg, and it reminded 
him of Emilic walking holding the hand of the youngest child, whilst 
he watched, sitting under the lime tree. Already this was a long 
way off. That was a sort of freedom he had lost, changed for a 
new, immediate anxiety. 

They went quickly, fearfully up the stairs and down a long corri- 
dor. Emilic opened her door, and he entered, ashamed, into her 
room. 

“ I must go down,” she murmured, and she departed, clo.ing the 
door softly. 

It was a small, bare, neat room. There was a little dish for holy- 
water, a picture of the Sacred Heart, a crucifix, and a fnie-Dieu. 
The small bed lay white and untouched, the wash-hand bowl of 
Yed earth stood on a bare table, there was a little mirror and a small 
chest of drawers. That was all. 

Feeling safe, in sanctuary, he went to the window, looking over 
the c ourtyard at the shimmering, afternoon country. He was going 
to leave this land, this life. Already he was in the unknown. 

He drew away into the room. The curious simplicity and severity 
of the 1 ; 1 lT * Roman Catholic bedroom was foreign but restoring to 
him. He look'd at the crucifix. It was a long, lean, peasant 
ChiEt carved by a peasant in the Black Forest. For the first time 
in his life Bachmann saw the figure as a human tiling. It repre- 
sented a man hanging there in helpless torture. He stared at it, 
closely, as if for new knowledge. 

Within his own flesh burned and smouldered the restless shame 
He could not gather himself together. There was a gap in lr‘s 
soul. 'Idle shame within him seemed to displace his strength and 
his manhood. 

He *at down on his chair. The shame, the roused feeling of 
exposure ;k ted on his brain, made him heavy, unutterably 
heavy. 

Mechanic all)', his wits all gone, he took off his boots, his belt, his 
tunic, put them aside, and lay down, heavy, and fell into a kind of 
di ugged sleep. 

Emilic came in a little while, and looked at him. But he was 
sunk in sleep. She saw him lying there inert, and terribly still, and 
she was afraid. His shirt was unfastened at the tin oat. She saw 
his pure white flesh, veiy clean and beautiful. And lie slept inert. 
His legs, in the blue unifoun trousers, his feet in the coarse stockings, 
lay foreign on her bed. blic went away. 
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She was uneasy, perturbed to her last fibre. She wanted to 
remain clear, with no touch on her. A wild instinct made her 
shrink away from any hands which might be laid on her. 

She was a foundling, probably of some gipsy race, brought up 
in a Roman Catholic Rescue Home. A naive, paganly religious 
being, she was attached to the Baroness, with whom she had served 
for seven years, since she was fourteen. 

She came into contact with no one, unless it were with Ida Hesse, 
the governess. Ida was a calculating, good-natuied, not very 
straightforward flirt. She was the daughter of a poor country 
dot lor. Hating gradually come into connection with Emilie, more 
an alliance than an attachment, she put no distinction of grade 
between the two of them. They worked together, sang together, 
walked together, and went together to the moms of Fran/ Brand, 
Ida's sweetheart. There the three talked and laughed together, or 
the women listened to Franz, who was a forester, placing on his 
\iolin. 

In all this alliance there was no personal intimacy between the 
young women. Emilie was naturally secluded in herself, ol a 
resen rd, native race. Ida used her as a kind of weight to balance 
her own flights movement. But the quick, shifty governess, occu- 
pied alwass in her dealings with admirers, did all she could to rno\c 
the violent nature* of Emilie towards some connection with men. 

But the dark girl, primitive >ct sensitive to a high degree, was 
fiercely virgin. Her blood flamed with rage when the common 
soldiers made the long, sucking, kissing noise behind her as she 
passed. She hated them for their almost jeering offers. She was 
well protected by the Baroness. 

And her c onternpt of the common men in general was ineffable. 
But she loved the Baroness, and she revered the Baron, and she 
was at her case when she was doing something for the service of a 
gentleman. Her whole nature was at peace in the service of real 
masters or mistresses. For her, a gentleman had some mystic quality 
that left her free and pioud in service. The common soldiers were 
brutes, merely nothing. Her desire was to serve. 

She held hcisclf aloof. When, on Sunday afternoon, she had 
looked through the windows of the Reichshallc in passing, and had 
seen the soldiers dancing with the common girls, a cold revulsion 
and anger had possessed hci. She could not bear to sec the soldiers 
taking off their belts and pulling open their tunics, dancing with 
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their shirts showing through the open, sagging tunic, their move- 
men Is gross, their faces transfigured and sweaty, their coarse hands 
holding their coarse girls under the arm-pits, drawing the female 
up to their breasts. She hated to see them clutched breast to breast, 
the legs of the men moving grossly in the dance. 

At evening, when she had been in the garden, and heard on the 
other side of the hedge the sexual, inarticulate erics of the girls in 
the embraces of the soldiers, her anger had been too much for her, 
and she had cried, loud and cold : 

“ What arc you doing there, in the hedge ? ” 

She would have had them whipped. 

But Bachmann was not quite a common soldier. Fraulein Hesse 
'had found out about him, and had drawn him and Emilie together. 
For he was a handsome, blond youth, erect and walking with a 
kind of pride, unconscious yet clear. Moreover, he came of a rich 
fanning stock, rich for many generations. His father was dead, his 
mother conti oiled the moneys for the time being. But if Bachmann 
wanted a hundred pounds at am moment, he eould have them. 
By trad.. , with one of his brothers, was a waggon-builder. 'Flic 
fani'Iy had tie* fanning, smithy, and waggon-building of their 
village. They worked because that w\is the fotm of life they knew'. 
If they had chosen, they could have lived independent upon their 
means. 

In this wa \c was a gentle man in sensibility, though his intellect 
was not developed, lie could afford to pay iieclv f*»r things. He 
had, moreen ci, his native, fine breeding. Emilio wavered uncer- 
tainly before him. So he became her sweetheart, and she hungered 
afier him. But she was virgin, and shy, and needed to be in sub- 
jection, because she was piimitive and had no grasp on civilized 
forms of living, nor on civilized purposes. 


IV 

At six o’clock came the inquiry of the soldiers : Had anything 
been seen of Bachmann ? Fiaulcin Hesse answered, pleaded to be 
playing a role : 

“ No, I’ve not seen him since Sunday have you, Emilie ? ” 

“ No, I haven’t seen him,” said Emilie, and he r awkwardness was 
constiucd as bashfulncss. Ida Hesse, stimulated, asked questions, 
and placed her part. 

“ But it hasn't killed Sergeant Huber ? ” she c ried in c^ Ucrnaiion. 

“ No He fell into the water. But it gave him a had shock, and 
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smashed his foot on the side of the moat. He’s in hospital. It’s a 
bad look-out for Bachmann.” 

Emilie, implicated and captive, stood looking on. She was no 
longer free, working with all this regulated system which she could 
not understand and which was almost god-like to her. She was put 
out of her place. Bachmann was in her room, she was no longer 
the faithful in service serving with religious surety. 

Her situation was intolerable to her. All evening long the burden 
was upon her, she could not live. The children must be fed and 
put to sleep. The Baron and Baroness w T cre going out, she must 
give them light refreshment. The man-servant was coming in to 
supper after returning with the carriage. And all the while she had 
the insupportable feeling of being out of the order, self-responsible, 
bewildered. The control of her life should come from those above 
her, and she should move within that control. Blit now she was 
out of it, uncontrolled and troubled. More than that, the man, the 
lover, Bachmann, who was he, what was he ? He alone of all men 
contained for her the unknown quantity which terrified her beyond 
her service. Oh, she had wanted him as a distant sweetheart, not 
close, like this, casting her out of her woild. 

When the Baron and Baroness had departed, and the young man- 
servant had gone out to enjoy himself, she went upstairs to Baeh- 
mann. He had wakened up, and sat dimly in the room. Out in 
the open he heard the soldiers, his comrades, singing the sentimental 
tongs of the nightfall, the drone of the concertina rising in accom- 
paniment. 

“ Wcnn ich 7u inei . . . nem Kinde geh' . . . 

In m Au . . . g die Mutter seh' . . . 

But he himself was removed from it now. Only the sentimental 
try of young, unsatisfied desire in the soldiers’ singing penetrated 
his blood and stirred him subtly. He kt his head hang ; he had 
become gradually roused : and he waited in concentration, in 
another world. 

The moment she entered the room where the man sat alone, 
waiting intensely, the thrill passed through her, she died in terror, 
and after the death, a great flame gushed up, obliterating her. He 
sat in trousers and shirt on the side of the bed. He looked up as she 
came in, and she shrank from his face. She could not bear it. Vet 
she entered near to him. 

“ Do you want anything to eat ? ” she said. 

‘ Yes,” he answered, and as she stood in the twilight of the room 
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with him, he could only hear his heart beat heavily. He saw ncr 
apron just level with his face. She stood silent, a little distance off. 
as if she would be there for ever. He suffered. 

As if in a spell she waited, standing motionless and looming there, 
he sat rather crouching on the side of the bed. A second will in 
him was powerful and dominating. She drew gradually nearer to 
him, corning up slowly, as if unconscious. His heart beat up 
swifily. He was going to move. 

As she came quite close, almost invisibly he lifted his arms and 
put them round her waist, drawing her with his will and desire. 
He buried his face into her apron, into the terrible softness of her 
belly. And he was a flame of passion intense about her. He had 
forgotten. Shame and memory were gone in a whole, furious flame 
of passion. 

She was quite helpless. Her hands leapt, fluttered, and closed 
over his head, pressing it deeper into her belly, \ibrating as she 
did so. And his arms tightened on her, his hands spread over Lei 
loins, warm as flame on her loveliness. It was intense anguish of 
bliss for b< r and she lost consciousness. 

When she iccovered, she lay translated in the peace of satisfaction. 

It was what she had had no inkling of, never known could be. 
She was strong with eternal gratitude. And he was there with her. 
instinctively with rm instim t of reverence and gratitude, her aims 
tightened in a ‘tie embrace upon him who held her thoroughly 
embraced. 

And he was restored and completed, close to her. That little, 
twitching, momentary clasp of acknowledgment that she gave him 
in her satisfaction, roused his pride unconquerable. They loved 
each other, and all was whole. She loved him, he had taken her, 
she was given to him. It was right. He was given to her, and they 
were one, complete. 

Warm, with a glow in their hearts and faces, they rose again, 
modest, but transfigured with happiness. 

“ I will get you something to eat,'* she said, and in joy and 
security of service again, she left him, making a curious little homage 
of departure. He sat on the side of the bed, escaped, liberated, 
wondering, and happy. 


v 

Soon she carnc again with the trav, followed by Frau!- n Hesse. 
The two women watched him cat, watched the pride and wonH-r 
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of his being, as he sat there blond and naive again. Emilie felt rich 
and complete. Ida was a lesser thing than herself. 

“ And what are you going to do ? ” asked Fraulein Hesse, jealous. 

“ I must get away,' 5 he said. 

But words had no meaning for him. What did it matter ? He 
had the inner satisfaction and liberty. 

‘‘ But you'll want a bicycle,” said Ida Hesse. 

“ Vos,” he said. 

Emilie sat silent, removed and yet with him, connected with him 
in passion. She looked from this talk of bicycles and escape. 

They discussed plans. But in two of them was the one will, that 
Bachmann should stay with Emilie. Ida Hesse was an outsider. 

-.It was arranged, however, that Ida’s lover should put out his 
bicycle, leave it at the hut where he sometimes watched. Bach- 
mann should fetch it in the night, and ride into Franc e. The hearts 
of all three beat hot in suspense, driven to thought. They sat in .1 
fire of agitation. 

Then Bachmann would get away to America, and Emilie w r ould 
come and join him. They would be in a fine land then. The tale 
burned up again. 

Emilie and Ida had to go round to Fran/ Brand’s lodging. They 
departed with slight lca\c-laking. Bachmann sat in the dark, hear- 
ing the bugle for retreat sound out of the night. Then he remem- 
bered his post card to his mother. He slipped out afier Emilie, 
ga\c it her to post. His manner was careless and victorious, heis 
shining and trustful. He slipped back to shelter. 

There he sat on the side of the bed, thinking. Again he went 
over the events of the afternoon, remembering his own anguish cl 
apprehension because he had known he could not climb the wall 
without fainting with fear. Still, a flush of shame came alight in 
him at the memory. But he said to himself : “ What does it matter ? 
— I can’t help it, well then I can’t. If 1 go up a height, I get abso- 
lutely weak, and can’t help myself.” Again memory came over him, 
and a gush of shame, like fire. But he sat and endured it. It had 
to be endured, admitted, and accepted. “ I’m not a coward, for 
all that,” lie continued. “ I’m not afraid of danger. If I’in made 
that way, that heights melt me and make me let go my water ” — 
it was torture for him to pluck at this truth — “ if I’m made like that, 
I shall have to abide by it, that’s all. It isn’t all of me.” lie thought 
of Emilie, and was satisfied. “ What I am, I am ; ai d let it be 
enough,” he thought. 

Having accepted his own defect, he sat thinking, waiting for 
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Emilic, to tell her. She came at length, saying that Franz could not 
arrange about his bicycle this night. It was broken. Bachman n 
would have to stay over another day. 

They were both happy. Emilie, confused before Ida, who was 
excited and prurient, came again to the young man. She was still 
and dignified with an agony of unusedness. But he took her between 
his hands, and uncovered her, and enjoyed almost like madness her 
helpless, virgin body that suffered so strongly, and that took its joy 
>,0 deeply. While the moisture of torment and modesty was still in 
her eyes, she clasped him closer, and closer, to the victory and the 
deep satisfaction of both of them. And they slept together, 
he in repose still satisfied and peaceful, and she lying close in her 
static reality. 

VI 

In the morning, when the bugle sounded from the barracks they 
rose and looked out of the window. She loved his body that was 
pioud and blond and able to take command. And he loved her 
body that was soft and eternal. They looked at the faint grey 
vApou r of.,ammcr steaming off from the greenness and ripeness of 
the fields. Thee was no town anywhere, their look ended in the 
haze of the summer morning. Their bodies rested together, their 
minds tranquil. Then a little anxiety stiired in both of them fioin 
the sound oft 1 a 1 ugle. She was called bj< k to her old position, to 
realize the wo ’ J of authority she did not understand but had wanted 
to serve. But this call died away again from her. She had all. 

She went downstairs to her work, curiously changed. She was in 
a new world of her own, that she had never even imagined, and 
which was the land of promise for all that. In this she mo\ cd and had 
her being. And she extended it to her duties. She was curiously 
happy and absorbed. She had not to stri\e out of herself to do lur 
vvoik. The doing came from within her without call or command. 
It was a delirious outflow, like sunshine, the activity that flowed 
Horn her and put her tasks to rights 

Bachmann sat busily thinking. He would have to get all his plans 
ready. He must write to hh mother, and she must send him mon.y 
to Paris. He would go to Paris, and from thence, quickly, 10 
America. It had to be done. He must make all preparation*. The 
dangerous part was the getting into Fiance. He thrilled in antici- 
pation. During the day he would need a time-table of the trains 
going to Paiis -lie w r ould need to think. It gave him delicious 
pleasure, using all his wits. It seemed such an advent . re. 
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This one day, and he would escape then into freedom. What an 
agony of need he had for absolute, imperious freedom. He had won 
to his own being, in himself and Emilic, he had drawn the stigma 
from his shame, he was beginning to be himself. And now he 
wanted madly to be free to go on. A home, his work, and absolute 
freedom to move and to be, in her, with her, this was his passionate 
desire. He thought in a kind of ecstasy, living an hour of painful 
intensity. 

Suddenly he heard voices, and a tramping of feet. His heart 
gave a great -leap, then went still. He was taken. He had known 
all along. A complete silence tilled his body and soul, a silence 
like death, a suspension of life and sound. He stood motionless in 
the bedroom, in perfect suspension. 

Emilie was busy passing swiftly about the kitchen preparing the 
nildrcn’s breakfasts when she heard the (ramp of feet and the 
voice of the Baron. The latter had come in from the garden, and 
was wearing an old green linen suit. He was a man of middle 
stature, quick, finely made, and of whimsical charm. His right 
hand had been shot in the Franc o-Prussian war, and now, as 
always when he was much agitated, lie shook it down at his side, 
as if it hurt. He w r as talking rapidly to a young, stiff Ober-leutnant. 
Two private soldiers stood bearishly in the doorway. 

Emilie, shocked out of herself, stood pale and erect, recoiling. 

“ Yes, if you think so, we can look,” the Baron was hastily and 
irascibly saying. 

“ Emilie,” he >aid, turning to the girl, “ did you put a post card 
to the mother of this Batlnnann in the box last evening ? ” 

Emilie stood erect and did not answer. 

“ Yes ? ” said the Baron sharply. 

v ’ Yes, Herr Baron,” replied Emilic, neutral. 

The Baron’s wounded hand shook rapidly m exasperation. The 
lieutenant drew himself up still more stillly. He was right. 

“ And do you know anything of the lellow } asked the Baton, 
looking at her with his blazing, greyish-golden ey es. T he girl looked 
back at him steadily, dumb, but her whole soul naked bclore him. 
For two seconds lie looked at her in silence. Then in silence, 
ashamed and furious, he turned away. 

“ Go up ! ” he said, with his fierce, peremptory command, to the 
young officer. 

The lieutenant gave his order, in military cold confidence, to the 
soldiers. They all tramped across the hall. Emilic stood motionless, 
her life suspended . 
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The Baron marched swiftly upstairs and down the corridor, the 
lieutenant and the common soldiers followed. The Baron flung 
open the door of Emi lie’s room, and looked at Bachmann, who 
stood watching, standing in shirt and trousers beside the bed, front- 
ing the door. He was perfectly still. His eyes met the furious, 
blazing look of the Baron. The latter shook his wounded hand, and 
then went still. He looked into the eyes of the soldier, steadily. 
He saw the same naked soul exposed, as if he looked really into the 
man. And the man was helpless, the more helpless for his singular 
nakedness. 

“ Ha ! ” he exclaimed impatiently, turning to the approaching 
Tieu tenant. 

*" The latter appealed in the doorway. Quickly his eyes travelled 
over the bare-footed youth. He recognized him as his object. He 
gave the brief command to dress. 

Bachmann turned round for his clothes. He was very still, silent 
in himself. He was in an abstrac t, motionless world. That the 
two gentlemen and the two soldiers stood watching him, he scarcely 
realized They could not see him. 

Soon he was ready. He stood at attention. But only the shell 
of his body was at attention. A curious silence, a blankness, like 
something eternal, possessed him. He remained true to himself. 

The lieutenant gave the order to march. The little procession 
went clown \ •' stairs with careful, respectful tread, and passed 
through the hall to the kitchen. There Emilic stood with her face 
uplifted, motionless and expressionless. Bachmann did not look at 
her. They knew each other. They were themselves. Then the 
little file of men passed out into the courtyard. 

The Baron stood in the doorway watching the four figures in 
uniform pass through the chequered shadow under the lime trees. 
Bachmann was walking neutralized, as if he were not there. The 
lieutenant went brittle and long, the two soldiers lumbered beside. 
They passed out into the sunny morning, growing smaller, going 
towards the barracks. 

The Baron turned into the kitchen. Emilie was cutting bread. 

“ So he stayed the night here ? ” he said. 

The girl looked at him, scarcely seeing. She was too much her- 
self. The Baron saw the dark, naked soul of her body in her unseeing 
eyes. 

“ What were you going to do ? ” he a^ked. 

“ He was going to America,” she replied, in a still \* <ce. 

“ Pah ! You should have sent him straight back,” fired the Baron. 
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Emilie stood at his bidding, untouched. 
tk He’s done for now,” he said. 

But he could not bear the dark, deep nakedness of her eyes, that 
scarcely changed under this suffering. 

k * Nothing but a fool,” he repeated, going away in agitation, and 
pieparing himself for what he could do. 



D A U G H T E R S () F T HE VICAR 


Mr. Lindley was first vicar of Aldcxross. The cottages of this tiny 
hamlet had nestled in peace since their beginning, and the 
country folk had crossed the lanes and farm-lands, two or three 
A miles, to the parish church at Crcymccd, on the bright Sunday 
“mornings. 

But when the pits were sunk, blank rows of dwellings started up 
beside the high roads, and a new population, skimmed from the 
floating scum of workmen, was filled in, the cottages and the country 
people almost obliterated. 

To suit the convenience of these new collier-inhabitants, a church 
must h i.uilt at Aldecross. There was not too much money. And 
so the little building crouched like a humped stone-and-mortar 
mouse, with two little turrets at the west corners for ears, in the 
fields near the cottages and the apple trees, as far as possible from 
the dwellings r \jwn the high road. It had an umeitain, timid look 
about it. A 1 ' so they planted big-leaved ivy, to hide its shrinking 
newness. So that now the little church stands buried in its greenery, 
stranded and sleeping among the fields, while the brick houses 
elbow' nearer and nearer, threatening to crush it down. It is already 
obsolete. 

The Reverend Ernest Lindley, aged twenty-seven, and newly 
married, came from his curacy in Suffolk to take charge of his 
church. He was just an ordinary >oung man, who had been to 
Cambridge and taken orders. His wife was a sclf-a.ssured young 
woman, daughter of a Cambridgeshire rector. Her father had 
spent the whole of his thousand a year, so that Mrs. Lindley had 
nothing of her own. Thus the young married people came to 
Aldecross to live on a stipend of about a hundred and twenty pounds, 
and to keep up a superior position. 

They were not very well received by the new, raw', disaffected 
population of colliers. Being accustomed to farm labourers, Mr. 
Lindley had considered himself as belonging indisputably to the 
upper or ordering classes. He had to be humble t^ the ocunty 
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families, but still, he was of their kind, whilst the common people 
were something different. He had no doubts of himself. 

He found, however, that the collier population refused to accept 
this arrangement. They had no use for him in their lives, and they 
told him so, callously. The women merely said, “ they were throng,” 
or else, “ Oh, it’s no good you coming here, we’re Chapel.” The 
men were quite good-humoured so long as he did not touch them 
too nigh, they were cheerfully contemptuous of him, with a precon- 
ceived contempt he was powerless against. 

At last, passing from indignation to silent resentment, even, if he 
dared have acknowledged it, to conscious hatred of the majority of 
his flock, and unconscious hatred of himself, he confined his activities 
to a narrow round of cottages, and he had to submit. He had no 
particular character, having always depended on his position in 
society to give him position among men. Now he was so poor, he 
had no social standing even among the common vulgar tradespeople 
of the district, and he had not the nature nor the wish to make his 
society agreeable to them, nor the strength to impose himself where 
he would have liked to be recognized. He dragged on, pale and 
miserable and neutral. 

At first his wife raged with mortification. She took on airs and 
used a high hand. But her income was too small, the wrestling with 
tradesmen’s bills was too pitiful, she only met with general, callous 
ridicule when she tried to be impressive. 

Wounded to the quick of her pride, she found herself isolated in 
an indifferent, callous population. She raged indoors and out. 
But soon she learned that she must pay too heavily for her outdoor 
rages, and then she only raged within the walls of the rectory. 
There her feeling was so strong that she frightened herself. She saw 
herself hating her husband, and she knew that, unless she were 
careful, she would smash her form of life and bring catastrophe upon 
him and upon herself. So in very fear she went quiet. She hid, 
bitter and beaten by fear, behind the only shelter she had in the 
world, her gloomy, poor parsonage. 

Children were born one every year ; almost mechanically, she 
continued to perform her maternal duty, which was forced upon 
her. Gradually, broken by the suppressing of her violent anger 
and misery and disgust, she became an invalid and took to her 
couch. 

The children grew up healthy, hut unwarmed and rather rigid. 
Their father and mother educated them at home, made them very 
proud and very genteel, put them definitely and cruelly in the upper 
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classes, apart from the vulgar around them. So they lived quite 
isolated. They were good-looking, and had that curiously clean, 
semi-transparent look of the genteel, isolated poor. 

Gradually Mr. and Mrs. Lindlcy lost all hold on life, and spent 
their hours, weeks and years merely haggling to make ends meet, 
and bitterly repressing and pruning their children into gentility, 
urging them to ambition, weighting them with duty. On Sunday 
morning the whole family, except the mother, went down the lane 
to church, the long-legged girls in skimpy frocks, the boys in black 
coats and long, grey, unfitting trousers. They passed by their 
father’s parishioners with mute, clear faces, childish mouths closed 
in pride that was like a doom to them, and childish eyes already 
unseeing. Miss Mary, the eldest, was the leader. She was a long, 
tjlim thing with a fine profile and a proud, pure look of submission 
to a high fate. Miss Louisa, the second, was short and plump and 
obstinate-looking. She had more enemies than ideals. She looked 
after the lesser children, Miss Mary after the elder. The collier 
children watched this pale, distinguished procession of the vicar’s 
family pass mutely by, and they were impressed by the air of gen- 
tility and distance, they made mock of the trousers of the small sons, 
they felt infcrioi in themselves, and hate stirred their hearts. 

In her time, Miss Mary received as governess a few little daughters 
of tradesmen ; Miss Louisa managed the house and went among 
her father’s church-goers, giving lessons on the piano to the colliers' 
daughters at ; *rteen shillings for twenty-six lessons. 


ii 

One winter morning, when his daughter Mary was about twenty 
years old, Mr. Lindlcy, a thin, unobtrusive figure in his black 
overcoat and his wideawake, went down into Aldecross with a packet 
of white papers under his arm. He was delivering the parish 
almanacs. 

A lather pale, neutral man of middle age, he waited while the 
train thumped over the level-crossing, going up to the pit which 
rattled busily just along the line. A wooden-lcggcd man hobbled 
to open the gate, Mr. Lindlcy passed on. Just at his left hand, 
below the road and the railway, was the red roof of a cottage, 
.showing through the bare twigs of apple trees. Mr. Lindlcy passed 
round the low wall, and descended the worn steps that led from the 
highway down to the cottage which crouched darkly and quietly 
aw ly below the rumble of passing trains and the clank o coal-carts, 
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in a quiet little underworld of its own. Snowdrops with tight-shut 
buds were hanging very still under the bare currant bushes. 

The clergyman was just going to knock when he heard a clinking 
noise, and turning saw through the open door of a black shed just 
behind him an elderly woman in a black lace cap stooping among 
reddish big cans, pouring a very bright liquid into a tundish. 
There was a smell of parallin. The woman put down her can, took 
the tundish and laid it on a shelf, then rose with a tin bottle. Her 
eyes met those of the clergyman. 

“ Oh, is it you, Mr. Lin'ley ! ” she said, in a complaining tone. 
“ Go in.” 

The minister entered the house. In the hot kitchen sat a big, 
elderly man with a great grey beard, taking snuff. He grunted in 
a deep, muttering \oice, telling the minister to sit down, and then 
took no more notice of him, but stared vacantly into the fire. Mr. 
Lindlcy waited. 

The woman came in, the ribbons of her black lace cap, or bonnet, 
hanging on her shawl. She was of medium stature, even thing 
about her was tidy. She went up a step out of the kitchen, carrying 
the-parafhn tin. Feet were heard (altering the room up the step. 
It was a little haberdasheiy shop, with parcels on the shelves of the 
walls, a big, old-fashioned sewing machine with tailor’s work King 
round it, in the open space. The woman went behind the counter, 
ga\c the child who had entered the parallin bottle, and took from 
her a jug. 

“ My mother savs shall \ci put it down,” said the child, and she 
was gone. The woman wrote m a book, then came into the kitchen 
with her jug. 1 he husband, a \ery Luge man, rose and brought 
more coal to the already hot fire, lie moved slowly and sluggishly. 
Already he was going dead ; being a tailor, his large form had 
become an encumbrance to him. In his youth lie had been a great 
dancer and boxer. Now he was taciturn, and inert. The minister 
had nothing to say, so he sought for his phrases. Hut John Durant 
took no notice, existing silent and dull. 

Mrs. Durant spread the cloth. Iler husband poured himself beer 
into a mug, and began to smoke and drink. 

“ Shall you have some? ” he growled through his beard at the 
clergyman, looking slowly from the man to the jug, capable of this 
one idea. 

“ No, thank you,” replied Mr. Lindlcy, though lie would have 
liked some beer. He must set the example in a drinking parish. 

“ We need a drop to keep us going,” said Mrs. Durant. 
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She had rather a complaining manner. The clergyman sat on 
uncomfortably while she laid the table for the half-past ten lunch. 
Her husband drew up to cat. She remained in her little round 
arm-chair by the fire. 

She was a woman who would have liked to be easy in her life, but 
to whose lot had fallen a rough and turbulent family, and a slothful 
husband who did not care what became of himself or anybody. 
So, her rather good-looking square face was peevish, she had that 
air of having been compelled all her life to serve unwillingly, and 
to control where she did not want to control. There was about her, 
too, that masterful aplomb of a woman who has brought up and ruled 
her sons : but even them she had ruled unwillingly. She had 
cqjoyed managing her little haberdashery shop, riding in the 
carrier’s cart to Nottingham, going through the big warehouses to 
buy her goods. But the fret of managing her sons she did not like. 
Only she loved her youngest boy, because he was her last, and she 
saw herself free. 

This was one of the houses the clergyman visited occasionally. 
Mrs. Durant, as part of her regulation, had brought up all her sons 
in the Chui Ji. Not that she had any religion. Only, it was what 
she was used to. Mr. Durant was without religion. He read the 
fervently evangelical Life of John Wesley with a curious pleasure, 
getting from it a satisfaction as from the warmth of the fire, or a 
glass of brandy. But he cared no more about John Wesley, in fact, 
than about Job** Milton, of whom he had never heard. 

Mrs. Durant took her chair to the table. 

“ I don’t feel like eating,” she sighed. 

“ Why — aren’t you well ? ” asked the clergyman, patronizing. 

“It isn’t that,” she sighed. She sat with shut, straight mouth. 
“ I don’t know what’s going to become of us.” 

But the clergyman had ground himself down so long that he could 
not easily sympathize. 

“ Have you any trouble ? ” he asked. 

“ Ay, have I any trouble ! ” cried the elderly woman. “ I shall 
end my days in the workhouse.” 

The minister waited unnun ed. What could she know of po\crty, 
in her little house of plenty ! 

“ I hope not,” he said. 

“ And the one lad as 1 warned to keep by me ” she lamented. 

The minister listened without sympathy, quite neutral. 

“ And the lad as would have been a support to my old age ! 
VVhat is going to become of us ? ” she said. 
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The clergyman, justly, did not believe in the cry of poverty, but 
wondered what had become of the son. 

“ lias anything happened to Alfred ? ” he asked. 

“ We’ve got word he’s gone for a Queen's sailor,” she said sharply. 

“ He has joined the Navy ! ” exclaimed Mr. Lindley. “ I think 
he could scarcely have done better— to serve his Queen and country 
on the sea . . .” 

“ He is wanted to serve me,” she cried. “ And I wanted my lad 
at home.” 

Alfred was her baby, her last, whom she had allowed herself the 
luxury of spoiling. 

“ You will miss him,” said Mr. Lindley, “ that is certain. But 
this is no regrettable step for him to have taken — on the con rary 

“ That’s easy for you to say, Mr. Lindley,” she replied tartly. 
“ Do you think I want my lad climbing ropes at another man’s 
bidding, like a monkey ? ” 

“ There is no dishonour , surely, in serving in the Navy ? ” 

“ Dishonour this dishonour that,” cried the angry old woman. 
“ He goes and makes a slave of himself, and lie’ll rue it.” 

' Her angry, scornful impatience nettled the t lergyman, and 
silenced him for some moments. 

“ I do not see,” lie retorted at last, white at the gills anti inade- 
quate, “ that the Queen’s service is any more to be called slavery 
than working in a mine.” 

“ At home he was at home, and his own master. / know he’ll 
find a difference.” 

“ It may be the making of him,” said the clergyman. “ It wil T 
take him away from bad companionship and drink.” 

Some of the Durants’ sons were notorious drinkers, and Alfred 
was not quite steady. 

“ And why indeed shouldn’t he have his glass ? ” ciied the mother. 
“ He picks no man's pocket to pay for it ! ” 

The clergyman stiffened at what he thought was an allusion to 
his own profession, and his unpaid bills. 

“ With all due consideration, 1 am glad to hear he has joined the 
Navy,” he said. 

“ Me with my old age coming on, and his father working very 
little ! I’d thank you to be glad about something else besides that, 
Mr. Lindley.” 

7'hc woman began to cry. Her husband, quite impassive, finished 
his lunch of meat-pie, and drank some beer. Then he turned to 
the fire, as if there weic no one in the room but himself. 
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“ I shall respect all men who serve God and their country on the 
sea, Mrs. Durant,” said the clergyman stubbornly. 

“ That is very well, when they’re not your sons who are doing 
the dirty work. It makes a difference,” she replied tartly. 

“ I should be proud if one of my sons were to enter the Navy.” 

“ Ay — well — we’re not all of us made alike ” 

The minister rose. Me put down a large folded paper. 

“ I’ve brought the almanac,” he said. 

Mrs. Durant unfolded it. 

“ I do like a bit of colour in things,” she said, petulantly. 

The clergyman did not reply. 

“ Therc’s that envelope for the organist’s fund ” said the old 

Ionian, and rising, she took the thing from the mantelpiece, went 
into the shop, and returned scaling it up. 

“ Whi< h is all I can afford,” she said. 

Mr. Lindley took his departure, in his pocket the envelope con- 
taining Mrs. Durant’s offering for Miss Louisa’s services. He went 
from door to door delivering the almanacs, in dull routine. Jaded 
with tht' ’u 'notony of the business, and with the repeated effort of 
greeting hall-known people, lie felt barren and rather irritable. At 
last he returned home. 

In the dining-room was a small fire. Mrs. Lindley, growing very 
stout, lay on hc r c »uch. The vicar carved the cold mutton ; Miss 
Louisa, short d plump and rather flushed, came in Lom the 
kitchen ; Miss Mary, daik, with a beautiful white brow and grey 
eyes, served the vegetables ; the children (battered a little, but nut 
exuberantly. The very air seemed starved. 

“ I went to the Durants,” said the vicar, as he served out small 
portions of mutton ; “it appears Alfred has run a wav to join the 
Navy.” 

“ Do him good,” came the rough voice of the invalid. 

Miss Louisa, attending to the youngest child, looked up in protest. 

“ Why has he done that ? ” asked Mary’s low, musical voice. 

“ He wanted some excitement, T suppose,” said the vicar. “ Shall 
w e say grace ? ” 

The children were arranged, all bent their heads, grace was pro- 
noumed, at the last word every face was being raised to go on with 
the interesting subject. 

“ lie’s just done the light thing, for once,” came the rather deep 
voice of the mother ; “ save him from becoming a drunken sot, like 
the rest of them.” 

“ They’ic not all drunken, rnaina,” said Miss Louisa, stubbornly. 
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“ It’s no fault of their upbringing if they’re not. Walter Durant 
is a standing disgrace.” 

“ As I told Mrs. Durant,” said the vicar, eating hungrily, “ it is 
the best thing he could have done. It will take him away from 
temptation during the most dangerous years of his life — how old 
is he — nineteen ? ” 

“ Twenty,” said Miss Louisa. 

“ Twenty ! ” repeated the vicar. kt It will give him wholesome 
discipline and set before him some sort of standard of duty and 
honour — nothing could have been better for him. But ” 

“ We shall miss him from the choir,” said Miss Louisa, as if 
taking opposite sides to her parents. 

“ That is as it may be,” said the vicar. “ I prefer to know he is 
safe in the Navy than running the risk of getting into bad ways 
here.” 

“ Was he getting into bad ways ? ” asked the stubborn Miss 
Louisa. 

“ You know, Louisa, he wasn’t quite what he used to be,” said 
Miss. Mary gently and steadily. Miss Louisa shut her rather heavy 
jaw sulkily. She wanted to deny it, but she knew it was true. 

For her he had been a laughing, warm lad, with something kindly 
and something rich about him. He had made her feel warm. It 
seemed the days would be colder since he had gone. 

“ Quite the best thing he could do,” said the mother with 
emphasis. 

“ I think so,” said the vicar. “ But his mother was almost 
abusive because I suggested it.” 

He spoke in aij injured tone. 

“ What docs she care for her children’s welfare ? ” said the 
invalid. “ Their wages is all her concern.” 

“ I suppose she wanted him at home with her,” said Miss Louisa 

“ Yes, she did — at the expense of his learning to be a drunkarc 
like the rest of them,” retorted her mother. 

“ George Durant doesn’t drink,” defended her daughter. 

“ Because he got burned so badly when he was nineteen- in the 
pit — and that frightened him. The Navy is a better remedy thar 
that, at least.” 

“ Certainly,” said the vicar. “ Certainly.” 

* And to this Miss Louisa agreed. Yet she could not but feel angr> 
that he had gone away for so many years. She herself was onl> 
nineteen. 
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It happened when Miss Mary was twenty-three years old that Mr. 
Lindley was very ill. The family was exceedingly poor at the time, 
such a lot of money was needed, so little was forthcoming. Neither 
Miss Mary nor Miss Louisa had suitors. What chance had they ? 
They met no eligible young men in Aldccross. And what they 
earned was a mere drop in a void. The girls’ hearts were chilled 
and hardened with fear of this perpetual, cold penury, this narrow 
struggle, this horrible nothingness of their lives. 

A clergyman had to be found for the church work. It so happened 
the son of an old friend of Mr. Lindley’s was waiting three months 
before taking up his duties. He would come and officiate, for 
nothing. The young clergyman was keenly expected. He was not 
more than twenty-seven, a Master of Arts of Oxford, had written 
his thesis on Roman Law. He came of an old Cambridgeshire 
family, had some private means, was going to take a church in 
Northamptonshiic with a good stipend, and was not married. Mrs. 
Lindley incurred new debts, and scarcely regretted her husband’s 
illness. 

13ut when Mr. Massy came there was a shock of disappointment 
in the house. They had expected a young man with a pipe and a 
deep voice, but with better manners than Sidney, the eldest of 
the Lindleys. h here arrived instead a small, thetif man, scarcely 
larger than a ooy of twelve, spectacled, timid in the extieme, 
without a word to utter at first ; yet with a certain inhuman self- 
surcncss. 

“ What a little abortion ! ” was Mrs. Lindley’s exclamation to 
herself on first seeing him, in his buttoned-up clerical coat. And 
for the first time for many da\s she was profoundly thankful to God 
that all her children were decent specimens. 

He had not normal powers of pen cption. They soon saw' that 
he lacked the full range of human feelings, but had rather a strong, 
philosophical mind, from which he lived. His body was almost 
unthinkable, in intellect he was something definite. The conver- 
sation at once took a balanced, abstract tone when he participated. 
There was no spontaneous exclamation, no violent assertion or 
expression of personal conviction, but all cold, reasonable assertion. 
This was very hard on Mrs. Lindley. The little man w r ould look 
at her, after one of her pronouncements, and then give, in his thin 
voice, his own calculated version, so that she felt as if she were 
tumbling into thin air through a hole in the flimsy floor on which 
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their conversation stood. It was she who felt a fool. Soon she was 
reduced to a hardy silence. 

Still, at the back of her mind, she remembered that he was an 
unattached gentleman, who would shortly have an income altogether 
of six or seven hundred a year. What did the man matter, if there 
were pecuniary ease ! The man was a trifle thrown in. After 
twenty-two years her sentimentality was ground away, and only 
the millstone of poverty mattered to her. So she supported the little 
man as a representative of a decent income. 

His most irritating habit was that of a sneering little giggle, all on 
his own, which came when he perceived or related some illogical 
absurdity on the part of another person. It was the only form o( 
humour he had. Stupidity in thinking seemed to him exquisitely 
funny. But any novel was unintelligibly meaningless and dull, and 
to an Irish sort of humour he listened curiously, examining it like 
mathematics, or else simply not hearing. In normal human rela- 
tionship he was not there. Quite unable to take part in simple 
everyday talk, he padded silently round the house, or sat in the 
dining-room looking nervously from side to side, always apart in a 
cold, rarefied little world of his own. Sometimes he made an ironic 
remark, that did not seem humanly relevant, or he gave his lit lie 
laugh, like a sneer. He had to defend himself and his own insuffi- 
ciency. And he answered questions grudgingly, with a yes oi no, 
because he did not see their import and was nervous. It seemed 
to Miss Louisa he scarcely distinguished one person from another, 
but that he liked to be near to her, or to Miss Mary, for some sort 
of contact which stimulated him unknown. 

Apart from all this, he was the most admirable workman. He 
was unremittingly shy, but perfect in his sense of duty : as far as 
he could conceive Christianity, he was a pci feet Christian. Nothing 
that he realized he could do for any one did he leave undone, 
although he was so incapable of coming into contact with another 
being that he could not proffer help. Now he attended assiduously 
to the sic k man, investigated all the affairs of the parish or the ( hurt h 
which Mr. Lindlcy had in control, straightened out accounts, made 
lists of the sick and needy, padded round with help and to sec what 
he could do. He heard of Mrs. Lindley’s anxiety about her sons, 
and began to investigate means of sending them to Cambiidge. 
His kindness almost frightened Miss Mary. She honoured it so, and 
yet she shrank from it. For, in it all Mr. Massy seemed to have no 
sense of any person, any human being whom he was helping : lie 
only realized a kind of mathematical working out, solving of given 
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situations, a calculated well-doing. And it was as if he had accepted 
the Christian tenets as axioms. His religion consisted in what his 
scrupulous, abstract mind approved of. 

Seeing his acts, Miss Mary must respect and honour him. In 
consequence she must serve him. To this she had to force herself, 
shuddering and yet desirous, but he did not perceive it. She 
accompanied him on his visiting in the parish, and whilst she was 
cold with admiration for him, often she was touched with pity for 
the little padding figure with bent shoulders, buttoned up to the 
chin in his overcoat. She was a handsome, calm girl, tall, with a 
beautiful repose. Her clothes were poor, and she wore a black silk 
scarf, having no furs. But she was a lady. As the people saw her 
.\wilking down Aldccross beside Mr. Massy they said : 

“ My word, Miss Mary's got a catch. Did ever you sec such a 
sickly little shrimp ! ” 

She knew they were talking so, and it made her heart grow hot 
against them, and she drew herself as it were protectively towards 
the little man beside her. At any rate, she could see and give 
honour to his genuine goodness. 

He i.mhi not w^alk fast, or far. 

“You ha\c not been well?” she asked, in her dignified 
was . 

“ I ha\c an internal trouble.” 

He was not ' w:.ic of her slight shudder. There was silence, whilst 
she bowed to * comer her composure, to resume her gentle manner 
towards him. 

He was fond of Miss Mary. She had made it a rule of hospitality 
that he should alwavs be cm oiled by herself or by her sister on his 
\isits in the palish, whh h were not many. But some mornings she 
was engaged. Then Miss Louisa took her place. It was no good 
Miss Louisa’s trying to adopt to Mr. Massy an attitude of queenly 
sor\ice. She was unable to regard him save with a\crsion. When 
she saw him horn behind, thin and bent-shouldered, looking like a 
sickly lad of thirteen, she disliked him exceedingly, and felt a desire 
to put him out of existence. And yet a deeper justice in Mary made 
Louisa humble belbie her sLter. 

They were going to see Mr. Durant, who was paralysed and not 
expected to li\c. Miss Louisa was crudely ashamed at being 
admitted to the cottage in company with the little clergyman. 

Mrs. Dui ant was, howc\cr, much quieter in the face of her real 
tumble. 

“ How is Mr. Durant ? ” asked Louisa. 
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. “ He is no different — and we don’t expect him to be,” was the 

reply. The little clergyman stood looking on. 

They went upstairs. The three stood for some time looking at 
the bed, at the grey head of the old man on the pillow, the grey 
beard over the sheet. Miss Louisa was shocked and afraid. 

“ It is so dreadful,” she said, with a shudder. 

“ It is how I always thought it would be,” replied Mrs. Durant. 

Then Miss Louisa was afraid of her. The two women were 
uneasy, waiting for Mr. Massy to say something. He stood, small 
and bent, too nervous to speak. 

“ Has he any understanding ? ” he asked at length. 

“ Maybe,” said Mrs. Durant. “ Can you hear, John ? ” she 
asked loudly. The dull blue eye of the inert man looked at her 
feebly. 

“ Yes, he understands,” said Mrs. Durant to Mr. Massy. Except 
for the dull look in his eyes, the sick man lay as if dead. The three 
stood in silence. Miss Louisa was obstinate but heavy-hem ted 
under the load of unli\ ingness. It was Mr. Massy who kept her 
there in discipline. His non-human will dominated them all. 

Then they heard a sound below, a man’s footsteps, and a man’s 
voice called subduedly : 

“ Are you upstairs, mother ? ” 

Mrs. Durant started and moved to the door. But aheady a 
quick, firm step was running up the stairs. 

“ I’m a bit early, mother,” a troubled \oice said, and on the 
landing they saw the form of the sailor. His mother tame and 
clung to him. She was suddenly aware that she needed something 
to hold on to. He put his arms round her, and bent over her* 
kissing her. 

“ He’s not gone, mother ? ” he asked anxiously, struggling to 
control his voice. 

Miss Louisa looked away from the mother and son who stood 
together in the gloom on the landing. She could not bear it that 
she and Mr. Massy should be there. The latter stood nervously, as 
if ill at case before the emotion that was running. He was a witness 
nervous, unwilling, but dispassionate. To Miss Louisa’s hot heart it 
seemed all, all wrong that they should be there. 

Mrs. Durant entered the bedroom, her face wet. 

“ There’s Miss Louisa and the vicar,” she said, out of voice and 
quavering. 

Her son, red-faced and slender, drew himself up to salute. But 
Miss Louisa held out her hand. Then she saw his hazel eyes 
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recognize her for a moment, and his small white teeth showed in a 
glimpse of the greeting she used to love. She was covered with 
confusion. He went round to the bed ; his boots clicked on the 
plaster floor, he bowed his head with dignity. 

“ How are you, dad ? ” he said, laying his hand on the sheet, 
faltering. But the old man stared fixedly and unseeing. The son 
stood perfectly still for a few minutes, then slowly recoiled. Miss 
Louisa saw the fine outline of his breast, under the sailor’s blue 
blouse, as his chest began to heave. 

“ He doesn’t know me,” he said, turning to his mother. He 
gradually went white. 

v “No, my boy ! ” cried the mother, pitiful, lifting her face. And 
suddenly she put her face against his shoulder, he was stooping 
down to her, holding her against him, and she cried aloud for a 
moment or two. Miss Louisa saw his sides heaving, and heard the 
sharp hiss of his breath. She turned away, tears streaming down her 
face. The father lay inert upon the white bed, Mr. Massy looked 
queer and obliterated, so little now that the sailor with his sun- 
burned skin was in the room. He stood waiting. Miss Louisa 
wanted to die, she wanted to have done. She dared not turn round 
again to look. 

“ Shall 1 offer a prayer ? ” came the frail voice of the clergyman, 
and all knee 1 1 down. 

Miss Louisa was frightened of the inert man upon the bed. Then 
she felt a flash of fear of Mr. Massy, hearing his thin, detached voice. 
And then, calmed, she looked up. On the far side of the bed were 
the heads of the mother and son, the one in the black lace cap, 
with the small white nape of the neck beneath, the other, with brown, 
sun-scoiched hair too close and wiry to allow' of a parting, and neck 
tanned firm, bowed as if unwillingly. The great grey beard of the 
old man did not move, the prayer continued. Mr. Massy prayed 
with a pure lucidity that they all might conform to the higher Will. 
He was like something that dominated the bowed heads, something 
dispassionate that governed them inexorably. Miss Louisa was 
afraid of him. And she was bound, during the course of the prayer, 
to have a little reverence for him. It was like a foretaste of inexor- 
able, cold death, a taste of pure justice. 

That evening she talked to Mary of the visit. Her heart, her 
veins were possessed by the thought of Alfred Durant as he held his 
mother in his arms ; then the break in his voice, as she 1 membered 
it again and again, was like a flame through her ; ana she wanted 
to see his face more distinctly in her mind, ruddy with the sun, and 
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his golden-brown eyes, kind and careless, strained now with a 
natural fear, the fine nose tanned hard by the sun, the mouth that 
could not help smiling at her. And it went through her with pride, 
to think of his figure, a straight, fine jet of life. 

“ He is a handsome lad,” said she to Miss Mary, as if he had not 
been a year older than herself. Underneath was the deeper dread, 
almost hatred, of the inhuman being of Mr. Massy. She felt she 
must protect herself and Alfred from him. 

“ When I felt Mr. Massy there,” she said, “ I almost hated him. 
What right had he to be there ! ” 

Surely he has all right,” said Miss Mary after a pause. “ He is 
really a Christian.” 

“ He seems to me nearly an imbecile,” said Miss Louisa. 

Miss Mary, quiet and beautiful, was silent for a moment : 

“ Oh, no,” she said. “ Not imbcdle ” 

“ Well then-- he reminds me of a six months’ child — or a five 
months’ child — as if he didn’t ha\c time to get developed enough 
before he was born.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Mary, slowly. “ There is something lacking. 
But there is something wonderful in him : and he is leally good ” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Louisa, “ it doesn't seem light that he should 
be. What right has that to be called goodness ! ” 

“ But it is goodness,” persisted Mary. Then she added, with a 
laugh : “ And come, you wouldn’t deny that as well.” 

There was a doggedness in her voice. She went about very 
quietly. In her soul, she knew what was going to happen. She 
knew that Mr. Massy w'as stronger than she, and that she must 
submit to what he was. Her physical self was prouder, stronger 
than he, her physical self disliked and despised him. But she was 
in the grip of his moral, mental being. And she felt the days allotted 
out to her. And her family watched. 

IV 

A few days after, old Mr. Durant died. Miss Louisa saw Alfred 
once more, but he was stiff before her now, treating her not like a 
person, but as if she were some sort of will in command and he a 
separate, distinct will waiting in front of her. She had never felt 
such utter steel-plate separation from any one. It puzzled her and 
frightened her. What had become of him ? And she hated the 
military cli upline - she was antagonistic to it. Now he was not 
himself. He was the will which obeys set over against the will 
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which commands. She hesitated over accepting this. He had put 
himself out of her range. He had ranked himself inferior, sub- 
ordinate to her. And that was how he would get away from her, 
that was how he would avoid all connection with her : by fronting 
her impersonally from the opposite camp, by taking up the abstract 
position of an inferior. 

She went brooding steadily and sullenly over this, brooding and 
brooding. Her fierce, obstinate heart could not give way. It clung 
to its own rights. Sometimes she dismissed him. Why should he, 
her inferior, trouble her ? 

Then she relapsed to him, and almost hated him. It was his way 
of getting out of it. She felt the cowardice of it, his calmly placing 
her in a superior class, and placing himself inaccessibly apart, in an 
inferior, as if she, the sentient woman who was fond of him, did not 
count. But she was not going to submit. Dogged in her heart she 
held on to him. 


v 

In six months time Miss Mary had married Mr. Massy. There 
had been no h a e-making, nobody had made any iernark. But 
e\eiybody was tense and callous with expectation. When one day 
Mr. Massy asked for Mary’s hand, Mr. Lindlcy started and trembled 
from the thin bstract voice of the little man. Mr. Massy was \cry 
nervous, but so curiously absolute. 

“ I shall be very glad,” said the vicar, “ but of course the decision 
Hon with Mary herself.” And his still feeble hand shook as he moved 
a Bible on his desk. 

The small man, keeping lixedly to his idea, padded out of the 
room to find Miss Mary. He sat a long time by her, while she made 
some conversation, before lie had icadiness to speak. She was 
afraid of what was coming, and sat stiff in apprehension. She felt 
as if hci body would rise and fling him aside. But her spirit quivered 
and waited. Almost in expectation she waited, almost wanting 
him. And then she knew he would speak. 

“ I have already asked Mr. Lindlcy,” said the clergyman, while 
suddenly she looked with aversion at his little knees, “ if he would 
consent to my proposal.” He was aware of his ow n disadx antage, but 
his will was set. 

She went cold as she sat, and impervious, almost as if she had 
become stone. He waited a moment nervously. He would not per- 
suade her. He himself never even heard pei suasion, but pursued 
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his own course. He looked at her, sure of himself, unsure of her, 
and said : 

“ Will you become my wife, Mary ? ” 

Still her heart was hard and cold. She sat proudly. 

“ I should like to speak to mama first,” she said. 

“ Very well,” replied Mr. Massy. And in a moment he padded away. 

Mary went to her mother. She was cold and reserved. 

“ Air. Massy has asked me to marry him, mama,” she said. Mrs. 
Lindley went on staring at her book. She w as cramped in her feeling. 

“ Well, and what did you say ? ” 

They were both keeping calm and cold. 

“ I said I would speak to you before answering him.” 

This was equivalent to a question. Mrs. Lindley did not want to 
replv to it. She shifted her heavy form irritably on the couch. 
Mbs Mary sat calm and straight, with closed mouth. 

** Your father thinks it would not be a bad match,” said the 
mother, as if casually. 

Nothing more was said. Everybody remained cold and shut -off. 
Miss Mary did not speak to Miss Louisa, the Reverend Ernest 
Lindley kept out of sight. 

At evening Miss Mary accepted Mr. Massy. 

“ Yes, I will marry you,” she said, with even a little movement 
of tenderness towards him. He was embarrassed, but saddled. 
She could see him making some movement towards her, could feel 
the male in him, something cold and triumphant, asserting ii elf. 
She sat rigid, and waited. 

When Miss Louisa knew, she was silent with bitter anger against 
everybody, even against Mary. She felt her faith wounded. Did 
the real things to her not matter after all ? She wanted to get away. 
She thought of Mr. Massy. He had some curious power, some 
unanswerable right. He w r as a will that they could not controvert. 
Suddenly a flush started in her. If he had come to her she would 
have flipped him out of the room. He was never going to touch 
her. And she was glad. She was glad that her blood would rise 
and exterminate the little man, if he came too near to her, no 
matter how her judgment was paralysed by him, no matter how 
he moved in abstract goodness. She thought she w F as perverse to 
be glad, but glad she was. “ I would just flip him out of the room,” 
she said, and she derived great satisfaction from the open statement. 
Nevertheless, perhaps she ought still to feel that Mary, on her plane, 
was a higher being than herself. But then Mary was Mary, and she 
was Louisa, and that also was inalterable. 
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Mary, in marrying him, tried to become a pure reason such as 
he was, without feeling or impulse. She shut herself up, she shut 
herself rigid against the agonies of shame and the terror of violation 
which came at first. She would not feel, and she would not feel. 
She was a pure will acquiescing to him. She elected a certain kind 
of fate. She would he good and purely just, she would live in a higher 
freedom than she had ever know n, she would be free of mundane 
care, she was a pure will towards right. She had sold herself, but 
she had a new freedom. She had got rid of her body. She had 
sold a lower tiling, her body, for a higher thing, her freedom from 
material things. She considered that she paid for all she got from 
her husband. So, in a kind of independence, she moved proud and 
tfree. She had paid with her body : that was henceforward out of 
consideration. She was glad to be lid of it. She had bought her 
position in the world — that henceforth was taken for granted. 
There remained only the direction of her activity towards charity 
and high-minded living. 

She could scarcely bear oilier people to be present with her and 
her husband. Her private life was her shame. But then, she could 
keep it hidden She lived almost isolated in the rectory of the tiny 
village miles from the railway. She suffered as if it were an insult 
to her own flesh, seeing the repulsion which some people felt for 
her husband, or the special manner they had of treating him, as if 
he were a “ c But most people were uneasy before him, which 

restored her pride. 

If she had hi herself, she would have hated him, hated his pad- 
ding round the house, his thin voice devoid of human understanding, 
his bent little shoulders and rather incomplete face that reminded 
her of an abortion. But rigorously she kept to her position. She 
took care of him and was just to him. There was also a deep, 
craven fear of him, something slave-like. 

There was not much fault to be found with his behaviour. He 
was scrupulously just and kind according to his lights. But the 
male in him was cold and self-complete, and utterly domineering. 
Weak, insufficient little thing as he was, she had not expected this 
of him. It was something in the bargain she had not understood. 
It made her hold her head, to keep still. She knew, \agucly, that 
she was murdering herself. After all, her body was not quite so easy 
to get rid of. And this manner of disposing of it — ah, sometimes 
she felt she must rise and bring about death, lift her hand for utter 
denial of everything, by a general destruction. 

He was almost unaware of the conditions about him. He did not 
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fuss in the domestic way, she did as she liked in the house. Indeed, 
she was a great deal free of him. He would sit obliterated for hours. 
He was kind, and almost anxiously considerate. But when he 
considered he was right, his will was just blindly male, like a cold 
machine. And on most points he was logically right, or he had with 
him the right of the creed they both accepted. It was so. There 
was nothing for her to go against. 

Then she found herself with child, and felt for the first time 
horror, afraid before God and man. This also she had to go through 
— it was the right. When the child arrived, it was a bonny, healthy 
lad. Her heart hurt in her body, as she took the baby between her 
hands. The flesh that was trampled and silent in her must speak 
again in the boy. After all, she had to live — it was not so simple 
after all. Nothing was finished completely. She looked and looked 
at the baby, and almost hated it, and suffered an anguish of love 
for it. She hated it because it made her live again in the flesh, when 
she could not live in the flesh, she could not. She wanted to trample 
her flesh down, down, extinct, to live in the mind. And now there 
was this child. It was too cruel, too racking. For she must lo\c 
the child. Her purpose was broken in two again. She had to become 
amorphous, purposeless, without real being. As a mother, she was 
a fragmentary, ignoble thing. 

Mr. Massy, blind to everything else in the way of human feeling, 
became obsessed by the idea of his child. When it arrived, suddenlv 
it filled the whole world of feeling for him. It was his obsession, his 
terror was for its safety and well-being. It was something new, as 
if he himself had been born a naked infant, conscious o' lu> own 
exposure, and fulL of apprehension. He who had ncv< r 1 ■ .-ware 

of any one else, all his life, now was aware of nothing but in** » hild. 
Not that he ever played with it, or kissed it, or tended it. lie did 
nothing for it. But it dominated him, it filled, and at the same time 
emptied his mind. The world was all baby for him. 

This his wife must also bear, his question : “ What is the. reason 
that he cries ? ” — his reminder, at the first sound : “ Mary, that is 
the child,”— his restlessness if the feeding-time wcie five minutes 
past. She had bargained for this — now she must stand b\ her 
bargain. 


VI 

Miss Louisa, at home in the dingy vicarage, had suffered a great 
deal over her sister’s wedding. Having once begun to try out 
against it, during the engagement, she had been silenced by Mnrv’s 
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quiet : “ I don’t agree with you about him, Louisa, I want to 
marry him.” Then Miss Louisa had been angry deep in her heart, 
and therefore silent. This dangerous state started the change in 
her. Her own revulsion made her recoil from the hitherto undoubted 
Mary. 

“ I’d beg the streets barefoot first,” said Miss Louisa, thinking of 
Mr. Massy. 

But evidently Mary could perform a different heroism. So she, 
Louisa the practical, suddenly felt that Mary, her ideal, was ques- 
tionable after all. How could she be pure — one cannot be dirty in 
act and spiiitual in being. Louisa distrusted Mary’s high spiritu- 
ality. It was 110 longer genuine for her. And if Mary were spiritual 
and misguided, why did not her father protect her ? Because of 
the monc>. He disliked the whole affair, but he backed auav, 
because of the money. And the mother frankly did not care : her 
daughters could do as they liked. Her mother's pronouncement : 

“ \Vhutc\er happens to him, Mary is safe for life,” — so evidently 
and shallowly a calculation, incensed Louisa. 

“ I’d 1 ’.ther lv' safe in the woikhouse,” she cried. 

“Your lather will set: to that,” replied her mother brutally. 
This speec h, in its indircc tncss, so injured Miss Louisa that she hated 
her mother deep, deep in her heart, and almost hated herself. It 
was a long tim re x>l\ing itself out, this hate. But it worked and 
worked, and at last the young woman said : 

“ They are wrong they are all wrong. They have ground out 
their souls for what isn’t worth anything, and there isn't a grain 
of love in them anywhere. And I will have love. They want us to 
deny it. They'xe ne\rr found it, sn they want to sav it doesn't 
exist. But I wiH have it. I will love —it is my birthright. I will 
lo\c the man 1 marry— that is all I care about.'’ 

So Miss Louisa stood isolated from excrybody. She and Mary 
had parted over Mr. Massy. In Louisa's eyes, Mary was degraded, 
married to Mr. Massy. She could not bear to think of her lofty, 
spiritual sLlcr degraded in the body like this. Mary was wrong, 
wrong, wrong : she was not superior, she was flawed, incomplete. 
The two sisters stood apart. They still lo\rd each other, they would 
love each other as long as they lived. But they had parted ways. 
A new solitariness came over the obstinate Louisa, and her heavy 
jaw set stubbornly. She was going on her own wav. But which 
way? She was quite alone, with a blank world before her. How 
could she be said to have any way? Yet she had her 11 . cd will to 
love, to ha\c the man she lo\ed. 
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VII 

When her boy was three years old, Mary had another baby, a 
girl. The three years had gone by monotonously. They might 
have been an eternity, they might have been brief as a sleep. She 
did not know. Only, there was always a weight on top of her, 
something that pressed down her life. The only thing that had 
happened was that Mr. Massy had had an operation. He was 
always exceedingly fragile. His wife had soon learned to attend 
to him mechanically, as part of her duty. 

But this third year, after the baby girl had been born, Mary felt 
oppressed and depressed. Christmas drew near : the gloomy, 
unlca\ ened Christmas of the rectory, where all the days were of 
the same dark fabric. And Mary was afraid. It was as if the 
darkness weie coining upon her. 

“ Edward, 1 should like to go home for Christmas,” she said, 
and a certain terror filled her as she spoke. 

“ But you can't leave baby,” said her husband, blinking. 

“ We can all go.” 

He thought, and stared in his collective fashion. 

“ Why do you wish to go ? ” he asked. 

“ Because I need a change. A change would do me good, and 
it would be good for the milk.” 

He heard the will in his wife’s voice, and was at a loss. Her 
language was unintelligible to him. But somehow he felt that Mary 
was set upon it. And while she was breeding, cither about to have 
a child, or nursing, he regarded her as a special sort ol being. 

“ Wouldn’t it hurt baby to take her by the train ? ” he said. 

“ No,” replied the mother, “ why should it ? ” 

They went. When they were in the train it began to snow'. 
From the window of his first-class carriage the little clergyman 
watched the big flakes sweep by, like a blind draw n at ru>s the; 
country. He was obsessed by thought of the baby, and afraid of 
the draughts of the carriage. 

“ Sit right in the corner,” he said to his wife, “ and hold baby 
close back.” 

She moved at his bidding, and stared out of the window. His 
eternal presence was like an iron weight on her brain. But she was 
going partially to escape for a few days. 

“ Sit on the other side, Jack,” said the father, “It is less draughty. 
Come to this window'.” 

He watched the boy in anxiety. But his children were the 
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only beings in the world who took not the slightest notice ol 
him. 

“ Look, mother, look ! 55 cried the boy. “ They fly right in my 
face ” — he meant the snowflakes. 

“ Come into this corner,” repeated his father, out of another 
world. 

“ He’s jumped on this one’s back, mother, an’ they’re riding to 
the bottom ! ” cried the boy, jumping with glee. 

“ Tell him to come on this side,” the little man bade his wife. 

“Jack, kneel on this cushion,” said the mother, putting her white 
hand on the place. 

The boy slid over in silence to the place she indicated, waited 
still fpr a moment, then almost deliberately, stridently cried : 

“ Look at all those in the corner, mother, making a heap,” and 
he pointed to the cluster of snowflakes with finger pressed dramati- 
cally on the pane, and he turned to his mother a bit ostentatiously. 

“ All in a heap ! ” she said. 

He had seen her face, and had her response, and he was some- 
what assured. Vaguely uneasy, he was reassured if he could win 
her attention. 

They arrived at the ^ icarage at half-past two, not having had lunch. 

“ How arc you, Edward ? ” said Mr. Lindley, trying on his side 
to be fatherly. But lie was always in a false position with his son-in- 
law, frustrated befo-a him, therefore, as much as possible, he shut 
his eyes and ears tc ,dm. The vicar was looking thin and pale and 
ill-nourished. He had gone quite grey. He was, however, still 
haughty ; but, since the growing-up of his children, it was a brittle 
haughtiness, that might break at any moment and leave the vicar 
only an impoverished, pitiable figure. Mrs. Lindley took all the 
notice of her daughter, and of the children. She ignored her son- 
in-law. Miss Louisa was clucking and laughing and rejoicing over 
the baby. Mr. Massy stood aside, a bent, persistent little figure. 

“ Oh a pretty ! — a little pretty ! oh a cold little pretty come in a 
rail way- train ! ” Miss Louisa was cooing to the infant, crouching 
on the hearthrug, opening the white woollen wraps and exposing 
the child to the fircglow. 

“ Mary,” said the little clergyman, “ I think it would be better 
to give baby a warm bath ; she may take a cold.” 

“ I think it is not necessary,” said the mother, coming and closing 
her hand judiciously over the rosy feet and hands of the mite. “ She 
is not chilly.” 

“ Not a bit,” cried Miss Louisa. “ She’s not caught cold.” 
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“ I’ll go and bring her flannels,” said Mr. Massy, with one idea. 

“ I can bath her in the kitchen then,” said Mary, in an altered, 
cold tone. 

“You can’t, the girl is scrubbing there,” said Miss Louisa. 
“ Besides, she doesn’t want a bath at this time of day.” 

“ She’d better have one,” said Mary, quietly, out of submission. 
Miss Louisa’s gorge rose, and she was silent. When the little man 
padded down with the flannels on his arm, Mrs. Lindlcy asked : 

“ Hadn’t you better take a hot bath, Edward ? ” 

But the sarcasm was lost on the little clergyman. He was 
absorbed in the preparations round the baby. 

The room was dull and threadbare, and the snow outside seemed 
fairy-like by comparison, so white on the lawn and tufted on the 
bushes. Indoors the heavy pictures hung obscurely on the w'alls, 
everything was dingy with gloom. 

Except in the flrcglow, where they had laid the bath on the 
hearth. Mrs. Massy, her black hair always smoothly coiled and 
queenly, kneeled by the bath, wearing a rubber apron, and holding 
the kicking child. Her husband stood holding the towels and the 
flannels to warm. Louisa, too cross to share in the joy of the baby’s 
bath, was laying the table. The boy was hanging on the door-knob, 
wrestling with it to get out. His father looked loiind. 

“ Come away from the door, Jack,” lie said ineffectually. Jack 
tugged harder at the knob as if he did not hear. Mr. Massy blinked 
at him. 

“ He must come away from the door, Mary,” he said. “ There 
will be a draught if it is opened.” 

“Jack, come away from the door, dear,” said the mother, dex- 
terously turning the shiny wet baby on to her towelled knee then 
glancing round : “ Go and tell Auntie Louisa about the tiuin.” 

Louisa, also afraid to open the door, was watching the scene on 
the hearth. Mr. Massy stood holding the bain's flannel, as if assist- 
ing at some ceremonial. If everybody had not been subduedlv 
angry, it w r ould have been ridiculous. 

” I want to sec out of the window,” Jack said. His father turned 
hastily. 

“ Do you mind lifting him on to a chair, Louisa,” said Mary 
hastily. The father was too delicate. 

When the baby was flannelled, Mr. Massy went upstairs and 
returned with four pillows, which he set in the fender to warm. 
Then lie stood watching the mother feed her child, obsessed by the 
idcri of his infant. 
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Louisa went on with her preparations for the meal. She could 
not have told why she was so sullenly angry. Mrs. Lindlcy, as 
usual, lay silently watching. 

Mary carried her child upstairs, followed by her husband with 
the pillows. Aftei a while he came down again. 

“ VVhat is Mary doing ? Why doesn’t she come down to cat ? ” 
asked Mrs. Lindlcy. 

“ She is staying with baby. The room is rather cold. I will ask 
the gill to put in a fire.” He was going absorbeclly to the door. 

“ Hut Mary has had nothing to cal. It is she who will catch 
cold,” said the mother, exasperated. 

Mr. Massy seemed as if he did not hear. Yet he looked at hii 
motlwin-law, and answered : 

“ I will take her something.” 

He went out. Mrs. Lindlcy shifted on her touch with anger. 
Miss Louisa glowered. But no one said anything, because of the 
money that came to the vicarage from Mr. Massy. 

Louisa went upstairs. Her sister was sitting by the bed, reading 
a s< rap of paper. 

“ Won’t you tome down arid cat ? ” the younger asked. 

“ In a moment or two,” Mary replied, in a quiet, reserved voice, 
that forbade any one to approach hci. 

It was this that made Miss Louisa most furious. She went down- 
stair, and announe l ; j her mother : 

I am going out. 1 may not be home to tea.” 

VIII 

No 0110 remarked oil her exit. She put on her fur liar, that the 
village people knew so well, anti the old Norfolk jack* t. Louisa 
w as short and plump and plain. She had her mother's heavy jaw*, 
her father's proud blow, and her own grey, brooding eyes that were 
\cry beautiful when she smiled. It was true, as the people said, 
that she looked sulky. Her < hief attraction was her glistening, 
heavy, deep-blonde hair, whith shone and gleamed with a richness 
that was not cnlitely foreign to Ir r 

“ Where am I going ” she .said to herself, when she got outside 
in the snow. She did nut hesitate, however, but by me* hanical 
walking found herself descending the hill towards Old Ahlecross. 
In the valley that was black with trees, the colliery bieathcd in 
stertorous pants, sending out high conical columns of steam that 
remained upright, whiter than the snow on the hills, yet sh Jowy, 
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in the dead air. Louisa would not acknowledge to herself whither 
she was making her way, till she came to the railway crossing. 
Then the bunches of snow in the twigs of the apple tree that loaned 
towards the fence told her she must go and see Mrs. Durant. The 
tree was in Mrs. Durant’s garden. 

Alfred was now at home again, living with his mother in the 
cottage below the road. From the highway hedge, by the railway 
crossing, the snowy garden sheered down steeply, like the side of a 
hole, then dropped straight in a wall. In this depth the house was 
snug, its chimney just level with the road. Miss Louisa descended 
the stone stairs, and stood below in the little backyard, in the dim- 
ness and the semi-secrecy. A big tree leaned overhead, above the 
paraffin hut. Louisa felt secure from all the world down there. 
She knocked at the open door, then looked round. The tongue of 
garden narrowing in from the quarry bed was white with snow : she 
thought of the thick fringes of snowdrops it would show beneath the 
currant bushes in a month's time. The ragged fringe of pinks 
hanging over the garden brim behind her was whitened now with 
snowflakes, that in summer held white blossom to Louisa’s face. It 
was pleasant, she thought, to gather flowers that stooped to one's 
face from above. 

She knocked again. Peeping in, she saw 7 the scarlet glow of the 
kitchen, red firelight falling on the brick floor and on the bright 
chintz cushions. It was alive and bright as a peep-show. She 
crossed the scullery, where still an almanac hung. There was no 
one about. “ Mrs. Durant,” called Louisa softly, ” Mrs. Durant.” 

She went up the brick step into the front room, that still had its 
little shop counter and its bundles of goods, and she called from the 
stair-foot. Then she knew’ Mrs. Durant was out. 

She went into the yard, to follow the old woman’s footsteps up 
the garden path. 

She emerged from the bushes and raspberry canes. There was 
the whole quarry bed, a wide garden white and dimmed, brindled 
w'ith dark bushes, lying half submerged. On the left, overhead, the 
little colliery train rumbled by. Right away at the back was a 
mass of ticcs. 

Louisa followed the open path, looking from right to left, and then 
she gave a cry of concern. The old woman was sitting roi king 
slightly among the ragged snowy cabbages. Louisa ran to her, 
found her whimpering with little, involuntary cries. 

“ Whatever have you done ? ” cried Louisa, kneeling in the snow. 

“ I’ve— I’ve— I w'as pulling a brussel-sprout stalk— and— oli-h !— 
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something tore inside me. I’ve had a pain,’* the old woman wept 
from shock and sufTering, gasping between her whimpers, — “ I’ve 
had a pain there — a long time — and now — oh — oh ! ” She panted, 
picsscd her hand on her side, leaned as if she would faint, looking 
yellow against the snow. Louisa supported her. 

“ Do you think you could walk now ? ” she asked. 

“ Yes,” gasped the old woman. 

Louisa helped her to her feet. 

“ Get the cabbage — I want it for Alfred’s dinner,” panted Mrs. 
Durant. Louisa picked up the stalk of brusscl-sprouts, and with 
difficulty got the old woman indoors. She gave her brandy, laid 
her on the couch, saying : 

“ Urn going to send for a doctor — wait just a minute.” 

The young woman ran up the steps to the public-house a few 
yard* away. The landlady was astonished to see Miss Louisa. 

“ Will you send for a doctor at once to Mrs. Durant,” she said, 
with some of her. father in her commanding tone. 

” Is something the matter ? ” fluttered the landlady in concern. 

Louisa, glancing out up the road, saw the grocer’s cart driving to 
Eastwood, edie ran and stopped the man, and told him. 

Mrs. Durant lay on the sofa, her face turned away, when the 
young woman came back. 

“ Let me put you to bed,” Louisa said. Mrs. Durant did not resist. 

Louisa knew th' ways of the working people. In the bottom 
drawer of the dresser she found dusters and flannels. With the old 
pit-flannel she snatched out the oven shelves, wrapped them up, 
and put them in the bed. From the son’s bed she took a blanket, 
and, running down, set it before the fire. Having undressed the 
little old woman, Louisa carried her upstairs. 

“ You’ll drop me, you’ll drop me ! ” cried Mrs. Durant. 

Louisa did not answer, but bore her burden quickly. She could 
not light a fire, because there was no fire-place in the bedroom. 
And the floor was plaster. So she fetched the lamp, and stood it 
lighted in one corner. 

” It will air the room,” she said. 

“ Yes,” moaned the old woman. 

Louisa ran with more hot flannels, replacing those from the o\en 
shelves. Then she made a bran-bag and laid it on the woman’s 
side. There was a big lump on the side of the abdomen. 

“ I’ve felt it coming a long time,” moaned the old lady, when the 
pain was easier, “ but I’ve not said anything ; I didn’t want to 
upset our Alfred.” 
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Louisa did not see why “ our Alfred ” should be spared. 

“ What time is it ? ” came the plaintive voice. 

“ A quarter to four." 

“ Oh ! ” wailed the old lady, “ lie’ll be here in half an hour, and 

no dinner ready for him.” 

" Let me do it ? ” said Louisa, gently. 

tk Time's that cabbage— and you'll find the meat in the pantry — 
and there's an apple pic you can hot up. But don't you do it ! ” 

“ Who will, then ? ” asked Louisa. 

“ I don’t know,” moaned the sick woman, unable to consider. 

Louisa did it. The doctor came and gave serious examination 
He looked very gra\c. 

“What is it, doctor?” asked the old lady, looking up at him 
widi old, pathetic eyes in which already hope was dead. 

” I think you’ve torn the skin in which a tumour hangs,” he 
replied. 

” Ay ! ” she murmured, and she turned away. 

“ You see, she may die any minute — and it may be swaled aw a\,” 
said the old doctor to Louisa 

The young woman went upstairs again. 

“ He says the lumj) may be swaled awav, and \ou may get quite 
well again,” she said. 

“ A\ !” murmured the old lady. It did not dot rive her. 
Presently she asked : 

“ Is there a good fire ? ” 

“ I think so,” answeied Louisa. 

“ He'll want a good fire,” the mother said. Louisa attended 
to it. 

Since the death of llurant, the widow had conic to church occa- 
sionally , and Louisa had been friendly to her. In the girl's hcait 
the purpose was fixed. No man had affected her as Alfred Durant 
had done, and to that she kept. In her heart, she adhered to him. 

A natural sympathy existed between her and his rather hard, 
materialistic mother. 

Alfred was the most lovable of the old woman’s sons. He had 
grown up like the rest, howc\cr, headstrong and blind to every- 
thing but his own will. Like the other boys, he had insisted on 
going into the pit as soon as he left school, because that was the 
only way speedily to become a man, level with all the other men. 
This was a great chagrin to his mother, who would have liked to 
have this last of her sons a gentleman. 

But still he remained constant to her. His feeling for her was deep 
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and unexpressed. He noticed when she was tired, or when she had 
a new cap. And he bought little things for her occasionally. She 
was not wise enough to see how much he Jived by her. 

At the bottom he did not satisfy lier, lie did not seem manly 
enough. He liked to read books occasionally, and bcttci still he 
liked to play the piccolo. It amused her to see his head nod over 
t lie instrument as he made an elforl to get the right note. It made 
her fond of him, with tenderness, almost pity, but not with resped. 
She wanted a man to Ik* fixed, going his own way without know- 
ledge of women. Whereas she knew Alfred depended on her. lie 
sang in the c hoir bet ausc he liked singing. In the summer he worked 
in the gulden, attended to the fowls and pigs. He kept pigeons. 
He placed on Saturday in the cricket or football team. But to her 
he did not seem the man, the independent man her other hoys had 
been. He was her baby — and whilst she loved him for it, she was 
a little bit contemptuous of him. 

There grew up a little hostility between them. Then he began 
10 drink, as the otheis had done ; bill not in their blind, oblixious 
way. He was ,• little self-const ions o\er it. She saw' this, and she 
pitied it in him. She lo\ed him most, but she was not satisfied 
with him because he was not free of her. He could not quite go 
his own way. 

Then at twenty lie ran away and served his time in the Navy. 
This had made a nr ot him. He had hated it bitterly, the sen it e, 
the suboiclination. For years he fought with hiirwclf under the 
military discipline, for his own sclf-rcspcct, snuggling through blind 
anger and shame and a cramping sense of inferiority. Out of humili- 
ation and self-hatred lit* rose into a sort of inner ficcdom. And his 
lo\c for his mother, whom he idealized, remained the fact of hope 
and of belief. 

He came home again, ncaih thirty veais old, but naive and inex- 
peiieneed as a boy, only with a silence about him that was new : a 
sort of dumb humility before life, a fear of li\ing. He was almost 
quite chaste. A strong sensitiveness had kept him from women. 
Sexual talk was all \cry well among men, but somehow it had no 
application to living women. I here were two things for him, the 
idea of women, with which lie sometimes debauched himself, and 
real women, before whom lie felt a deep uneasiness, and a need to 
draw away. He shrank and defended himself from the approach 
of any woman. And then he felt ashamed. In his innermost soul 
he felt he w r as not a man, he was less than the normal mar In 
Genoa lie went with an undcr-otficcr to a drinking house where 
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the cheaper sort of girl came in to look for lovers. He sat there 
with his glass, the girls looked at him, but they never came to him. 
He knew that if they did come he could only pay for food and drink 
for them, because he felt a pity for them, and was anxious lest they 
lacked good necessities. He could not have gone with one of them ; 
he knew it, and was ashamed, looking with curious envy at the 
swaggering, easy-passionate Italian whose body went to a woman 
by instinctive impersonal attraction. They were men, he was not 
a man. He sat feeling short, feeling like a leper. And he went 
away imagining sexual scenes between himself and a woman, 
walking wrapt in this indulgence. But when the ready woman 
presented herself, the very fact that she was a palpable woman 
made it impossible for him to touch her. And this incapacity was 
like a core of rottenness in him. 

So sc\cral times he went, drunk, with his companions, to the 
licensed prostitute houses abroad. But the sordid insignificance of 
the experience appalled him. It had not been anything really : 
it meant nothing. He felt as if he were, not physically, but spiritually 
impotent : not actually impotent, but intrinsically so. 

He came home with this secret, ne\er changing burden of his 
unknown, unbestowed self torturing him. His Navy training left 
him in perfect physical condition. He was sensible of, and proud 
of his body. He bathed and used dumb-bells, and kept himself fit. 
He played cricket and football. He icad books and began to hold 
fixed ideas which he got from the Fabians. He played his piccolo, 
and was considered an expert. But at the bottom of his soul was 
always this canker of shame and incompleteness : he was miserable 
beneath all hi'* healthy cheerfulness, he was uneasy and felt despic- 
able among all his confidence and superiority of ideas. He would 
have changed with any mere brute, just to be free of himself, to be 
free of this shame of self-consciousness. He saw some collier lurching 
straight forward without misgiving, pursuing his own satisfactions, 
and he envied him. Anything, he would have given anything for 
this spontaneity and this blind stupidity which went to its own 
satisfaction direct. 


IX 

He was not unhappy in the pit. He was admired by the men, 
and well enough liked. It was only he himself who felt the differ- 
ence between himself and the others. He s-emed to hide his own 
stigma. But he w r as never sure that the others did not really despise 
him for a ninny, as being less a man than they were. Onl> he pre- 
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tended to be more manly, and was surprised by the ease with which 
they were deceived. And, being naturally cheerful, he was happy 
at work. He was sure of himself there. Naked to the waist, hot 
and grimy with labour, they squatted on their heels for a few 
minutes and talked, seeing each other dimly by the light of the 
safety lamps, while the black coal rose jutting round them, and the 
props of wood stood like little pillars in the low, black, very dark 
temple. Then the pony came and the gang-lad with a message 
from Number 7, or with a bottle of water from the horse-trough or 
some news of the world above. The day passed pleasantly enough. 
There was an case, a go-as-you-please about the day underground, 
a delightful camaraderie of men shut off alone from the rest of the 
world, in a dangerous place, and a variety of labour, holing, loading, 
timbering, and a glamour of mystery and adventure in the atmos- 
phere, that made the pit not unattractive to him when he had again 
got over his anguish of desire for the open air and the sea. 

This day there was much to do and Durant was not in humour 
to talk. He went on working in silence through the afternoon. 

“ Loose-all ” came, and they tramped to the bottom. The white- 
washed under ground oflic c shone brightly. Men were putting out 
their lamps. They sat 111 dozens round the bottom of the shaft, down 
which black, heavy drops of water fell continuously into the sumph. 
The electric lights shone aw.iy down the main underground road. 

“ Is it raining ? ” * ked Durant. 

“ Snowing,” said an old man, and the younger was pleased He 
liked to go up when it w r as snowing. 

“ It’ll just come right for Christmas ? ” said the old man. 

“ Ay,” replied Durant. 

“ A gicen Christmas, a fat churchyard.” said the other senten- 
cionsly. 

Durant laughed, showing his small, rather pointed teeth. 

The cage came down, a dozen men lined on. Durant noticed 
tufts of snow on the perforated, arched roof of the chain, and he was 
pleased. He wondered how it liked its excursion underground. 
But already it was getting soppy with black water. 

He liked things about him. There was a little smile on his face. 
But underlying it was the curious consciousness he felt in himself. 

The upper world came almost with a flash, because of the glimmer 
of snow. Hurrying along the bank, giving up his lamp at the office, 
he smiled to feel the open about him again, all glimmering round him 
with snow. The hills on either hand were pale blue in the dusk, 
and the hedges looked savage and dark. The snow r was tra .pled 
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between the railway lines. But far ahead, beyond the black 
figures of miners moving home, it became smooth again, spreading 
right up to the dark wall of the coppice. 

To the west there was a pinkness, and a big star hovered half 
revealed. Below, the lights of the pit came out crisp and yellow 
among the darkness of the buildings, and the lights of Old Aide- 
cross twinkled in rows down the bluish twilight. 

Durant walked glad with life among the miners, who were all 
talking animatedly because of the snow. He liked their company, 
he liked the white dusky world. It gave him a little thrill to stop 
at the garden gate and see the light of home down below, shining on 
the silent blue snow. 


x 

By the big gate of the railway, in the fence, was a little gate, that 
he kept locked. As he unfastened it, he watched the kitchen light 
that shone on to the bushes and the snow outside. It was a candle 
burning till night set in, he thought to himself. lie slid down the 
steep path to the level below. He liked making the Hi st marks in 
the smooth snow. Then die came through the bushes to the house. 
The two women heard his heavy boots ring outside on the scraper, 
and his voice as he opened the door : 

“ How much worth of oil do you reckon to save by that candle, 
mother ? ” He liked a good light from the lamp. 

He had just put down his bottle and snap-bag and was hanging 
his coat behind the sculieiy door, when Miss Louisa came upon 
him. He was startled, but he smiled. 

His e\cs began to laugh — then his face went suddenly straight, 
and he w r as afraid. * 

“ Your mother’s had an accident,” she said. 

“ How' ? ” he exclaimed. 

“ In the garden, 1 * she answered. He hesitated with his coat in 
his hands. Then he hung it up and turned to the kitchen. 

44 Is she in bccl ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Louisa, who found it hard to deceive him. He 
w r as silent. He went into the kitchen, sat down heavily in his 
father’s old chair, and began to pull oft’ his boots, llis head was 
small, rather finely shapen. His brown hair, close and crisp, would 
look jolly whatever happened. He wore heavy, moleskin trousers 
that gave off the stale, exhausted scent of the pit. Having put on 
his slippers, he carried his boots into the scullery. 

“ What is it ? ” he asked, afraid. 
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“ Something internal,” she replied. 

He went upstairs. His mother kept herself calm for his coming. 
Louisa felt his tread shake the plaster floor of the bedroom above. 

“ What have you done ? ” he asked. 

“ It’s nothing, my lad,” said the old woman, rather hard. “ It’s 
nothing. You needn’t fret, my boy, it’s nothing more the matter 
with me than I had yesterday, or last week. The doctor said I’d 
done nothing serious.” 

“ What were you doing ? ” asked her son. 

“ 1 was pulling up a cabbage, and I suppose I pulled too hard ; 
for, oh — there was such a pain ” 

Her son looked at her quickly. She hardened hci^elf. 

11 Hut: who doesn’t ha\e a sudden pain sometimes, my boy? We 
all do.” 

“ And what’s it done ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” she said, “ but I don’t suppose it’s anything.” 

The big lamp in the corner w r as screened with a dark green screen, 
so that lie could scarcely sec her face. He was strung tight with 
apprehension and many emotions. Then his b r ow knitted. 

“ What did you go pulling your inside out at cabbages for,” he 
asked, “ and the ground fio/en ? You'd go on dragging and drag- 
ging, if you killed yourself.” 

“ Somebody's got to get them,” she said. 

“ You needn’t do >ui self harm.” 

But they had reamed futilitv. 

M Ls Louisa could hear plainly downstairs. Her heart sank. It 
seemed so hopeless between them. 

“ Are you sure it's nothing much, mother ? ” he asked, appealing, 
after a little silence. 

“ Ay, it’s nothing,” said the old woman, rather bitter. 

“ I don’t want you to —to— to be badly — you know’.’’ 

“ Cio an’ get your dinner,” she said. She knew she was going to 
die : moreover, the pain was torture just then. “ They're only 
cosseting me up a bit because I’m an old woman. Miss Louisa’s 
very good— and she’ll have got your dinner ready, so you’d better 
go and eat it.” 

He felt stupid and ashamed. His mother put him oflT. He had 
to turn away. The pain burned in his bowels. He went downstairs. 
The mother was glad he was gone, so that she could moan with 
pain. 

He had resumed the old habit of eating before he washed himself. 
Miss Louisa served his dinner. It was strange and exciting ♦ her. 
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She was strung up tense, trying to understand him and his mother. 
She watched him as he sat. He was turned away from his food, 
looking in the lire. Her soul watched him, trying to sec what he 
was. His black face and arms were uncouth, he was foreign. His 
face was masked black with coal-dust. She could not sec him, she 
could not know him. The brown eyebrows, the steady eyes, the 
coarse, small moustache above the closed mouth — these were the 
only familiar indications. What was he, as he sat there in his pit; 
dirt ? She could not see him, and it hurt her. 

She ran upstairs, presently coming down with the flannels and 
the bran-bag, to heat them, because the pain was on again. 

He was half-way through his dinner. He put down the fork, 
suddenly nauseated. 

“ They will soothe the wrench,” she said. He watched, useless 
and left out. 

“ Is she bad ? ” he asked. 

“ I think she is,” she answered. 

It was useless for him to stir or comment. Louisa was busy. She 
went upstairs. The poor old woman was in a white, cold sweat of 
pain. Louisa's face was sullen with suffering as she went about to 
relie\e her. Then she sat and waited. The pain passed gradually, 
the old woman sank into a state of coma. Louisa still sat silent by 
the bed. She heard the sound of water downstairs. Then came 
the voice of the old mother, faint but unrelaxing : 

“ Alfred’s washing himself— he’ll want his back washing ” 

Louisa listened anxiously, wondering what the sick woman 
wanted. 

“ He can't bear if his back isn’t washed ” the old woman per- 

sisted, in a cruel attention to his needs. Louisa lose and wiped the 
sweat from the yellowish brow. 

“ I will go down,” she said soothingly. 

“ If you would,” murmured the sick woman. 

Louisa waited a moment. Mrs. Durant closed her c>es, having 
discharged her duty. The young woman went downstairs. Herself, 
or the man, what did they matter? Only the suffering woman 
must be considered. 

Alfred was kneeling on the hearthrug, stripped to the waist, wash- 
ing himself in a large panchion of earthenware. lie did so every 
evening, when he had eaten his dinner ; his brothers had done so 
before him. But Miss Louisa was strange in the house. 

He was mechanically rubbing the white lather on his head, w r ith 
a repeated, unconscious movement, his hand every now and then 
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passing over his neck. Louisa watched. She had to brace herself 
to this also. He bent liis head into the water, washed it free of soap, 
and pressed the water out of his eyes. 

“ Your mother said you would want your back washing/* she 
said. 

Curious how it hurt her to take part in their fixed routine of life ! 
Louisa felt the almost repulsive intimacy being forced upon her. 
It was all so common, so like herding. She lost her own distinctness. 

He ducked his face round, looking up at her in what was a very 
comical way. She had to harden herself. 

“ How funny he looks with his face upside down/* she thought. 
After all, there was a difference between her and the common 
people*. The water in which his arms were plunged was quite black, 
the soap-froth was darkish. She could scarcely conceive him as 
human. Mechanically, under the influence of habit, he groped in 
the black water, fished out soap and flannel, and handed them back- 
ward to Louisa. Then he remained rigid and submissive, his two 
arms thrust straight in the panchion, supporting the weight of his 
shoulders. His skin was beautifully white and unblemished, of an 
opaque, solid whiteness. Gradually Louisa saw it : this aho was 
what he was. It fascinated her. Her feeling of separateness passed 
away : she ceased to draw back from contact with him and his 
mother. There was this living centre. Her heart ran hot. She 
had reached some r ml in this beautiful, clear, male body She 
loved him in a white, impersonal heat. But the sun-burnt, reddish 
neck and ears : they were more personal, more curious. A tender- 
ness rose in her, she loved even his queer cars. A person —an inti- 
mate being he was to her. She put down the towel and went upstairs 
again, troubled in her heart. She had only seen one human being 
in her life and that was Mary. All the rest were strangers. Now 
her soul was going to open, she was going to sec another. She felt 
strange and pregnant. 

“ He’ll be more comfortable,” murmured the sick woman 
abstractedly, as Louisa entcied the room. The latter did not answer. 
Her own heart was heavy with its own responsibility. Mrs. Durant 
lay silent awhile, then she murmured plaintively : 

“ You mustn’t mind, Miss Louisa.” 

“ Why should I ? ” replied Louisa, deeply moved. 

“ It’s what wc’rc used to,” said the old woman. 

And Louisa felt herself excluded again from their life. She sal 
in pain, with the tears of disappointment distilling in her heart. 
Was that all ? 
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Alfred came upstairs. He was clean, and in his shirt-sleeves. He 
looked a workman now. Louisa felt that she and he were foreigners, 
moving in different lives. It dulled her again. Oh, if she could only 
find some fixed relations, something sure and abiding. 

“ How do you feel ? ” he said to his mother. 

“ It’s a bit better,” she replied wearily, impersonally. Thi« 
strange putting herself aside, this abstracting herself and answering 
him only what she thought good for him to hear, made the relations 
between mother and son poignant and cramping to Miss Louisa. 
It made the man sri ineffectual, so nothing. Louisa groped as if she 
had lost him. The mother was real and positive — he was not very 
actual. It puzzled and chilled the young woman. 

“ I’d better fetch Mrs. Harrison ? ” he said, wailing for his mother 
to decide. 

“ I suppose we shall have to ha\c somebody,” she replied. 

Miss Louisa stood by, afraid to inteiferc in their business. They 
did not include her in their lives, they felt she had nothing to do 
with them, except as a help from outside. She was quite external 
to them. She felt hurt and powerless against this unconscious 
difference. But something patient and unyielding in her made her 
say : 

“ I will stay and do the nursing : you can't be left.” 

The other two were shy, and at a loss for an answer. 

“ We s'll manage to get somebody,” said the old woman wearily. 
She did not care very much what happened, now. 

“ I will stay until to-morrow', in any case,” said Louisa. ” Then 
wc can see.” 

” I’m sure you’ve no right to trouble yourself” moaned the old 
woman. But she must lea\c herself in my hands. 

Miss Louisa felt glad that she was admitted, c\cn in an official 
capacity. Slic wanted to share their li\es. At home they would 
need her, now Mary had come. But they must manage without 
her 

tk I must write a note to the vicarage,*’ she said. 

Alfred Durant looked at her inquiringly, for her service. He had 
always that intelligent icadiness to serve, since he had been in the 
Na\y. But thcic was a simple independence in his willingness, 
which she loved. She felt nevertheless it was hard to get at him. 
He w as so deferential, quick to take the slightest suggestion of an 
order from her, implicitly, that she could not get at the man in him. 

He looked at her very keenly. She noticed his eyes were golden 
brown, with a very ‘■mall pupil, the kind of eyes that can sec a long 
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way off. lie stood alert, at military attention. His face was still 
rather weal her-red den cd. 

“ Do you want pen and paper ? ” he asked, with deferential sug- 
gestion to a superior, which was more difficult for her than reserve. 

“ Yes, please,” she said. 

He turned and went downstairs. He seemed to her so self-con- 
tained, so utterly sure in his movement. How was she to approach 
him : J For lie would take not one step towards her. He would only 
put himself entirely and impersonally at her service, glad to serve 
lier, but keeping himself quite removed from her. She could see 
he felt real joy in doing anything for her, but any recognition would 
confuse him and hurt him. Strange it was to her, to have a man 
going about the house in his shirt-sleeves, his waistcoat unbuttoned, 
his thfoat bate, waiting on her. lie moved well, as if he had plenty 
of lile to spare. She was attracted by his completeness. And yet, 
when all was ready, and there was nothing moic for him to do, 
■,hf quivered, meeting his questioning look. 

As she sat vs i iting, he phu cd another candle near her. The rather 
dense light fell in two places on the ov erfoh lings of her hair till it 
glistened hem and bright, like a dense golden plumage folded up. 
Then the nape of her neck was very white, with fine down and 
pointed wisps of gold. He watched it as it were a vision, losing 
himself. She was all that was beyond him, of revelation and exqui- 
siirness. All that was Heal and beyond him, she vs as that — and he 
was lost to himself looking at her. She had no connection with 
him He did not approach her. She was there like a wonderful 
• h'anncc. but i( was a treat, having her in the house. I'.ven with 
t!:b, anguish for his mother tightening about him, he was sensible ot 
lb. wonder of living this evening. The t andles glistened on her hair, 
rind seemed to last mate him. He felt a little awe of her, and a 

nse of uplifting, that lie and she and his mother should be together 
for a time, in the strange, unknown atmosphere. And, when he got 
out of the house, he was afraid, lie saw the stars above linging 
with line brightness, the snow beneath just visible, and a new night 
was gathering round him. He was afraid almost with obliteration. 
What was this new night ringing about him, and what was he ? He 
could not recognize himsrlt nor any of his surroundings. He was 
afraid to think of his mother. And vet his chest was eonscioi^ of 
her, and of vvliat was happening to her. Ifc could not escape 
from her, she cairicd him with her into an unformed, unknown 
chaos. 
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XI 

He went up the road in an agony, not knowing what it was all 
about, but feeling as if a red-hot iron were gripped round his chest. 
Without thinking, he shook two or three tears on to the snow. Yet 
in his mind he did not believe his mother would die. He was in 
the grip of some greater consciousness. As he sat in the hall of the 
vicarage, waiting whilst Mary put things for Louisa into a bag, he 
wondered why he had been so upset. He felt abashed and humbled 
by the big house, he felt again as if he were one of the rank and file. 
When Miss Mary spoke to him, he almost saluted. 

“ An honest man,” thought Mary. And the patronage was 
applied as salve to her own sickness. She had station, so she could 
patronize : it was almost all that was left to her. But she could 
not have lived without having a certain position. She could never 
hav e trusted herself outside a definite place, nor respected herselt 
except as a woman of superior class. 

As Alfred came to the latch-gate, he felt the grief at his heart 
again, and saw the new heavens. He stood a moment looking 
northward to the Plough climbing up the night, and at the fat 
glimmer of snow in distant fields. Then his grief came on like 
physical pain. He held tight to the gate, biting his mouth, whis- 
pering Mother ! ” It was a fierce, cutting, physical pain of grief, 
that came on in bouts, as his mother's pain came on in bouts, and 
was so acute he could scarcely keep erect. He did not know where 
it came from, the pain, nor why. It had nothing to do with his 
thoughts. Almost it had nothing to do with him. Only it gripped 
him and he must submit. The whole tide of his soul, gathering in 
its unknown towards this expansion into death, carried him with it 
helplessly, all the fritter of his thought and consciousness caught up 
as nothing, the heave passing on towards its breaking, taking him 
further than he had ever been. When the young man had regained 
himself, he went indoors, and there lie was almost gay. It seemed 
to excite him. He felt in high spirits : he made whimsical fun of 
things. He sat on one side of his mother’s bed, Louisa on the other, 
and a certain gaiety seized them all. But the night and the dread 
was coining on. 

Alfred kissed his mother and went to bed. When he was half 
undressed the knowledge of his mother came upon him, and the 
suffering ized him in its grip like two hands, in agony. He lay 
on the bed sciewcd up tight. It lasted so long, and exhausted him 
so much, that he fell asleep, without having the energy to get up 
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and finish undressing. He awoke after midnight to find himself 
stone cold. He undressed and got into bed, and was soon asleep again. 

At a quarter to six he woke, and instantly remembered. Having 
pulled on his trousers and lighted a candle, he went into his mother’s 
room. He put his hand before the candle flame so that no light fell 
on the bed. 

“ Mother ! ” he whispered. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

There was a hesitation. 

“ Should I go to work ? ” 

He waited, his heart was beating heavily. 

“ I think I’d go, my lad.” 

His heart went down in a kind of despair. 

“ You want me to ? ” 

He let his hand down from the candle flame. The light fell on 
the bed. There he saw Louisa lying looking up at him. Her eyes 
were upon him. She quickly shut her eyes and half buried her 
face in the pillow, her back turned to him. He saw the rough hair 
like bright vapour about her round head, and the two plaits flung 
coiled among d '* bedclothes. It gave him a shock. He stood 
almost himself, determined. Louisa cowered down. He looked, 
and met his mother’s eyes. Then he ga\e way again, and ceased 
to be sure, ceased to be himself. 

“ Yes, go to work, my boy,” said the mother. 

“ All right,” rep* d he, kissing her. His heart was down at 
despair, and bitter. lie went away. 

£ ‘ Alfred ! ” cried his mother faintly. 

He came back with beating heart. 

“ What, mother ? ” 

“ You’ll always do what’s right, Alfred ? ” the mother a^ked, 
beside herself in terror now he was lea\ ing her. He was too terrified 
and bewildered to know what she meant. 

" Yes,” he said. 

She turned her check to him. He kissed her, then went away, in 
bitter despair. He went to work. 


By midday his mother was dead. The word met him at the pit- 
mouth. As he had known, inwardly, it was not a shock to him, and 
yet he trembled. He went home quite calmly, feeling only heavy 
in his breathing. 
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Miss Louisa was still at the house. She had seen to everything 
possible. Very succinctly, she informed him of what he needed to 
know. But there was one point of anxiety for her. 

“ You did half expect it — it’s not come as a blow to you ? ” she 
asked, looking up at him. Her eyes were dark and calm and search- 
ing. She too felt lost. He was so dark and inchoate. 

“ I suppose — yes, 5 * he said stupidly. He looked aside, unable to 
endure her eyes on him. 

“ 1 could not bear to think you might not have guessed,** she 
said. 

He did not answer. 

He felt it a great strain to have her near him at this time. He 
wanted to be alone. As soon as the relatives began to arrive, 
Louisa departed and came no more. While everything was arrang- 
ing, and a crowd was in the house, whilst he had business to settle, 
he went well enough, with only those uncontrollable paroxysms of 
grief. For the rest, he was superficial. By himself, he endured the 
fierce, almost insane bursts of grief which passed again and left him 
calm, almost clear, just wondering. He had not known before dial 
everything could break down, that he himself could break down, 
and all be a great chaos, very vast and wonderful. It seemed as 
if life in him had burst its bounds, and he was lost in a great, 
bewildering flood, immense and unpeopled. He himself was 
broken and spilled out amid it all. He could only breathe panting 
in silence. Then the anguish came on again. 

When all the people had gone from the Quarry Cottage, leaving 
the young man alone with an elderly housekeeper, then the long 
trial began. The snow had thawed and frozen, a fresh fall had 
whitened the grey, this then began to thaw. The world was a place 
of loose grey slosh. Alfred had nothing to do in the evenings. He 
was a man whose life had been filled up with small activities. 
Without knowing it, he had been centralized, polarized in his mother. 
It was she who had kept him. Even now, when the old house- 
keeper had left him, he might still have gone on in his old way. 
But the force and balance of his life was lacking. He sat pretending 
to read, all the time holding his fists clenched, and holding himself 
in, enduring he did not know what. lie walked the black and 
sodden miles of field-paths, till he was tired out : but all this was 
only running away from whence he must return. At work he was 
all right. If it had been summer he might have escaped by working 
in the garden till bedtime. But now, there v as no escape, no relief, 
no help. He, perhaps, was made for action rather than for under- 
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standing ; for doing than for being. He was shocked out of his 
activities, like a swimmer who forgets to swim. 

For a week, he had the force to endure this suffocation and 
struggle, then lie began to get exhausted, and knew it must come 
out. The instinct of self-preservation became strongest. But there 
was the question : Where was he to go ? The public-house really 
meant nothing to him, it was no good going there, lie began to 
think of emigration. In another country he would be all right. lie 
wrote to the emigration ollices. 

On the Sunday after the funeral, when all the Durant people had 
attended church, Alficd had seen Miss Louisa, impassive and 
reserved, sitting with Miss Mary, who was proud and very distant, 
and with the other Lindleys, who were people removed. Alfred 
saw thrill as people remote. He did not think about it. They had 
nothing to do with his life. After service Louisa had come to him 
and shaken hands. 

“ My sister would like you to come to supper one evening, if you 
would be so good.” 

He looked at Miss Mary, who bowed. Out of kindness, Mary 
had proposed this to Louisa, disapproving of herself even as she did 
so. But she did not examine herself closely. 

“ Yes,” said Durarn awkwardly, “ HI come if you W'ant me.” 
But lie vaguely felt that it was misplaced. 

“ You’ll come to-morrow evening, then, about half-past 
ax.” 

He went. Miss Lvmisa w r as very kind to him. There could be 
no music, because of the babies. He sat with his fists clenched on 
his thighs, very quiet and unmoved, lapsing, among all those people, 
into a kind of muse or daze. There was nothing between him and 
them. They knew it as well as he. But he remained very steady in 
himself, and the evening passed slowly. Mrs. Lindlcy called him 
“ young man.” 

“ Will you sit here, young man ? ” 

He sat there. One name was as good as another. What had 
they to do with him ? 

Mr. Lindlcy kept a special tone for him, kind, indulgent, but 
patronizing. Durant took it all without criticism or offence, just 
submitting. But he did not want to cat — that troubled him, to have 
to eat in their presence. He knew he was out of place. But it was 
his duty to stay yet awhile, lie answered precisely, in mono- 
syllables. 

When he left he winced with confusion. He was glad it w*as 
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finished. He got away as quickly as possible. And he wanted still 
more intensely to go right away, to Canada. 

Miss Louisa suffered in her soul, indignant with all of them, with 
him too, but quite unable to say why she was indignant. 


XIII 

Two evenings after, Louisa lapped at the door of the Quarry 
Cottage, at half-past six. He had finished dinner, the woman had 
washed up and gone away, but still lie sat in his pit dirt. He was 
going later to the New Inn. He had begun to go there because 
he must go somewhere. The mere contact with other men wa^ 
necessary to him, the noise, the warmth, the forgetful flight of the 
hours. But still lie did not move. He sat alone in the empty house 
till it began to grow on him like something unnatural. 

He was in his pit dirt when he opened the door. 

“ I have been wanting to rail — I thought I would,” she said, and 
she went to the sofa. He wondered why she wouldn’t use his mother’s 
round arm-chair. Yet something stirred in him, like anger, when 
the housekeeper placed herself in it. 

“ I ought to have been washed by now,” he said, glancing at the 
clock, which was adorned with butterflies and cherries, and the 
name of “ T. Brooks, Mansfield.” He laid his black hands along 
his mottled dirty arms. Louisa looked at him. There was the 
reserve, and the simple neutrality towards her, which she dreaded 
in him. It made it impossible for her to approach him. 

“ I am afraid,” she said, “ that I wasn’t kind in asking you t > 
supper.” 

” I'm not used to- it,” he said, smiling with his mouth, showing 
the interspaced white teeth. His eyes, however, were steady and 
unseeing. 

“ It’s not that” she said hastily. Her repose was exquisite and 
her dark grey e>cs rich with understanding. He felt afraid of her 
as she sat there, as he began to grow conscious of her. 

“ How do you get on alone ? ” she asked. 

He glanced away to the fire. 

“ Oh ” he answered, shifting uneasily, not finishing his 

answer. 

Her face settled heavily. 

“ How close it is in this room. You have such immense fires. I 
will take off my coat,” she said. 

He watched her take off her hat and coat. She wore a cream 
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cashmir blouse embroidered with gold silk. It seemed to him a very 
fine garment, fitting her throat and wrists close. It gave him a 
feeling of pleasure and cleanness and relief from himself. 

“ What were you thinking about, that you didn’t get washed ? ” 
she asked, half intimately. He laughed, turning aside his head. 
The whites of his eyes showed very distinct in his black face. 

“ Oh,” he said, “ I couldn’t tell you.” 

There was a pause. 

“ Arc you going to keep this house on ? ” she asked. 

He stirred in his chair, under the question. 

“ I hardly know,” he said. “ I’m very likely going to Canada.” 

Her spirit became very quiet and attentive. 

“ What for ? ” she asked. 

Agaitv he shifted restlessly on his scat. 

“ Well ” — he said slowly — “ to try the life.” 

“ But which life ? ” 

“There’s \arious things- -farming or lumbering or mining. I 
don’t mind much what it is.” 

“ And is that what you want ? ” 

He did not think in these times, so he could not answ-cr. 

“ I don’t km w, ’ he said, “ till I’\e tried.” 

She saw* him chawing away from her for ever. 

“ Aren’t you sony to leave this house and garden ? ” she asked. 

“ I don’t know,” he answered reluctantly. “ I suppose om Fred 
would come in — tha 1 ' . what he’s wanting.” 

“ You don’t want to settle down ? ” she asked. 

He was leaning forwaid on the arms of his chair. He turned to 
her. Her face was pale and set. It looked heavy and impassive, 
her hair shone richer as she grew white. She was to him something 
steady and immovable and eternal presented to him. His heart 
was hot in an anguish of suspense. Sharp twitches of fear and pain 
were in his limbs, lie turned his whole body away from her. The 
silence was uncnclui able. He could not bear her to sit there any 
more. It made his lieai t go hot and stilled in his breast. 

“ Were you going out to-night? ” she asked. 

“ Only to the New Inn,” he said. 

Again there was silence. 

She reached for her hat. Nothing else was suggested to her. She 
had to go. He sat waiting for her to be gone, for relief. And die 
knew that if she went out of that house as she was, she went out a 
failure . Yet she continued to pin on her hat ; in a moment die 
Would have to go. Some thing was carry ing her. 
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Then suddenly a sharp pang, like lightning, seared her from head 
to foot, and she was beyond herself. 

“ Do you want me to go ? 55 she asked, controlled, yet speaking 
out of a fiery anguish, as if the words were spoken from her without 
her intervention. 

He went white under his dirt. 

“ Why ? ” he asked, turning to her in fear, compelled. 

“ Do you want me to go ? ” she repeated. 

“ Why ? ” he asked again. 

“ Because I wanted to stay with you,” she said, suffocated, with 
her lungs full of fire. 

His face worked, he hung forward a little, suspended, staring 
straight into her eyes, in torment, in an agony of chaos, unable to 
collect himself. And as if tinned to stone, she looked back into his 
eyes. Their souls were exposed bare for a few moments. It was 
agony. They could not bear it. He dropped his head, whilst his 
body jerked with little sharp twitchings. 

She turned away for her coat. Her soul had gone dead in her. 
Her hands trembled, but she could not feel any more. She drew 
on her coat. There was a cruel suspense in the room. The moment 
had come for her to go. He lifted his head. His eyes were like 
agate, expressionless, save for the black points of torture. They 
held her, she had no will, no life any more. She felt broken. 

“ Don’t you want me ? ” she said helplessly. 

A spasm of torture crossed his eyes, which held her fixed. 

“ I — I ” he began, but he could not speak. Something drew 

him from his chair to her. She stood motionless, spellbound, like a 
creature given up as prey.' He put his hand tentatively, uncertainly, 
on her arm. The expression of his face was strange and inhuman. 
She stood utterly motionless. Then clumsily he put his arms round 
her, and took her, cruelly, blindly, straining her till she nearly lost 
consciousness, till he himself had almost fallen. 

Then, gradually, as he held her gripped, and his brain reeled 
round, and he felt himself falling, falling from himself, and whilst 
she, yielded up, swooned to a kind of death of herself, a moment of 
utter darkness came over him, and they began to wake up again 
as if from a long sleep. He was himself. 

After a while his arms slackened, she loosened herself a little, and 
put her arms round him, as he held her. So they held each other 
close, and hid each against the other for assurance, helpless in 
speech. And it was ever her hands that trembled more closely upon 
him, drawing him nearer into her, with love. 
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And at last she drew back her face and looked up at him, her 
eyes wet, and shining with light. His heart, which saw, was silent 
with fear. He was with her. She saw his face all sombre and in- 
scrutable, and he seemed eternal to her. And all the echo of pain 
came back into the rarity of bliss, and all her tears came up. 

“ I love you,” she said, her lips drawn to sobbing. He put down 
his head against her, unable to hear her, unable to bear the sudden 
coming of the peace and passion that almost broke his heart. They 
stood together in silence whilst the thing moved away a little. 

At last she wanted to sec him. She looked up. His eyes were 
strange and glowing, with a tiny black pupil. Strange, they were, 
and powerful over her. And his mouth came to hers, and slowly 
her eyeljds closed, as his mouth sought hers closer and closer, and 
took possession of her. 

They were silent for a long time, too much mixed up with passion 
and grief and death to do anything but hold each other in pain and 
kiss with long, hurting kisses wherein fear was transfused into desire. 
At last she disengaged herself. He felt as if his heart were hurt, 
but glad, and he scarcely dared look at her. 

“ I’m glad,” sin ..aid also. 

He held her hands ir. passionate gratitude and desire. He had 
not yet the presence of mind to say anything. He was dazed with 
relief. 

“ I ought to go,” sIk said. 

He looked at her. Ic could not grasp the thought of her going, 
he knew he could never be separated from her any more. Yet he 
dared not assert himself. He held her hands tight. 

“ Your face is black,” she said. 

He laughed. 

“ Yours is a bit smudged,” he said. 

They were afraid of each other, afraid to talk. He could only 
keep her near to him. After a while she wanted to wash her face. 
He brought her some warm water, standing by and watching her. 
There was something he wanted to say, that he dared not. He 
watched her wiping her face, and making tidy her hair. 

“ They’ll sec your blouse is dirty,” he said. 

She looked at her sleeves and laughed for joy. 

He was sharp with pride. 

“ What shall you do ? ” he asked. 

“ How ? ” she said. 

He was awkward at a reply. 

■ “ About me,” he said. > 
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“ What do you want me to do ? ” she laughed. 

He put his hand out slowly to her. What did it matter ! 
“ But make yourself clean,” she said. 


XIV 

As they went up the hill, the night seemed dense with the unknown. 
They kept close together, feeling as if the darkness were alive and 
full of knowledge, all around them. In silence they walked up the 
hill. At first the street lamps went their way. Several people 
passed them. He was more shy than she, and would have let her 
go had she loosened in the least. But she held firm. 

Then they came into the true darkness, between the fields. They 
did not want to speak, feeling closer together in silence. So they 
arrived at the vicarage gate. They stood under the naked horse- 
chestnut tree. 

“ I wish you didn't have to go,” lie said. 

She laughed a quick little laugh. 

“ Come to-morrow,” she said, in a low tone, “ and a<k fathci.” 

She felt his hand close on hers. 

She ga\c the same sorrowful little laugh of sympathy. Then she 
kissed him, sending him home. 

At home, the old giief came on in another paioxysm, obliteialing 
Louisa, obliterating even his mother for whom the stress w.i^ raging 
like a burst of fever in a wound. But something was sound in his 
heart. 


xv 

T he next evening he dressed to go to the vicarage, feeling it was 
to be done, not imagining wluit it would be like. He would not 
take this seriously. He was sun' of Louisa, and this marriage was 
like fate to him. It filled him also with a blessed feeling ol latalily. 
He was not responsible, neither had her people an) thing really to 
do with it. 

They ushered him into the little study, whit h was tireless. By 
and by the vicar came in. His voit c was cold and hostile as he 
said : 

“ What can I do for you, young man ? ” 

lie knew already, without asking. 

Durant looked up at him, again like a sailor before a superior. 
He had the subordinate manner. Yet bis spiiit was clear. 
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“ I wanted, Mr. Lindley ” he began respectfully, then all the 

colour suddenly left his face. It seemed now a violation to say what 
he had to say. What was lie doing there ? But he stood on, bec ause 
it had to be done. He held firmly to his own independence and self- 
respect. He must not be indecisive. He must put himself aside : 
the matter was bigger than just his personal self. He must not feel. 
'This was his highest duty. 

“ You wanted said the vicar. 

Durant’s mouth was dry, but he answered with steadiness : 

“ Miss Louisa — Louisa- -promised to marry me ” 

“You asked Miss Louisa if she would marry you— yes ” 

correc ted the vicar. Durant reflected he had not asked her this : 

“ If She would marry me, sir. I hope you don’t mind.” 

He smiled. He was a good-looking man, and the \icar could not 
help seeing it. 

“ And my daughter was willing to marry you ? ” said Mr. Lindley. 

“ Yes,” said Durant seriously. It was pain to him, nevertheless. 
He felt the natural hostility between himself and the elder man. 

“Will you come this way?” said the vicar. He led into the 
dining-room, where were Mary, Louisa, and Mrs. Lindley. Mr. 
Massy sat in a corner with a lamp. 

“ This young man has come on your account, Louisa ? ” said 
Mr. Lincllcy. 

“ Yes,” said Lorn . . ner eyes on Durant, who stood erect, in 
discipline. He darca not look at her, but he was aware of her. 

“ You don’t want to marry a collier, you little fool,” cried Mrs. 
Lindley harshly. She lay obese and helpless upon the couch, 
swathed in a loose dove-grey gown. 

“ Oh, hush, mother,” cried Mary, with quiet intensity and pride. 

“ What means have you to support a wife ? ” demanded the \ icar’s 
wife roughly. 

“ I ! ” Durant replied, starting. “ I think I can earn enough.” 

“ Well, and how' much ? ” came the rough \oice. 

“ Seven and six a clay," replied the young man. 

“ And will it get to be any more ? ” 

“ I hope so.” 

“ And are you going to live in that poky little house ? ” 

I think so,” said Durant, “ if it’s all right." 

He took small offence, only was upset, because they would not 
think him good enough. He knew that, in their sense, he was not. 

. “ Then she’s a fool, 1 tell you, if she nia tries you,” cried the mother 
roughly, casting her decision. 
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“ After all, mama, it is Louisa’s affair,” said Mary distinctly, 
“ and we must remember ” 

“ As she makes her bed, she must lie — but she’ll repent it,” 
interrupted Mrs. Lindley. 

“ And after all,” said Mr. Lindley, “ Louisa cannot quite hold 
hcrself'frce to act entirely without consideration for her family.” 

“ What do you want, papa ? ” asked Louisa sharply. 

“ I mean that if you marry this man, it will make my position 
very difficult for me, particularly if you stay in this parish. If you 
were moving quite away, it would be simpler. But living here in 
a collier’s cottage, under my nose, as it were — it would be almost 
unseemly. I have my position to maintain, and a position which 
may not be taken lightly.” 

“ Come o\cr here, young man,” cried the mother, in her rough 
voice, “ and let us look at you.” 

Durant, flushing, went o\er and stood — not quite at attention, so 
that he did not know what to do with his hands. Miss Louisa was 
angry to sec him standing there, obedient and acquiescent. He 
ought to show himself a man. 

“ Can’t you take her away and live out of sight ? ” said the mother. 
“ You’d both of you be better off.” 

“ Yes, we can go away,” lie said. 

“ Do you want to ? ” asked Miss Mary clearly. 

He faced round. Mary looked very stately and impressive. He 
flushed. 

“ I do if it's going to he a trouble to anybody,” he said. 

“ For yourself, you would rather stay ? ” said Mary. 

“ It's my home,” he sai 1, “ and that's the house I was born in.” 

tk Then ” — Mary turned clearly to her parents, k ‘ I ically don’t 
see how you can make the conditions, papa. He has his own rights, 
and if Louisa wants to marry him ” 

kk Louisa, Louisa ! ” cried the father impatiently. “ I cannot 
understand why Louisa should not behave in the normal way. I 
cannot see why she should only think of herself, and lca\e her family 
out of count. The thing is enough in itself, and she ought to try to 

ameliorate it as much as possible. And if ” 

But I love the man, papa,” said Louisa. 

“ And I hope you love your parents, and I hope you w'ant to 
spare them as much of the — the Joss of prestige, as possible.” 

“ We can go away to live,” said Louisa, her face breaking to tcars- 
At last she w r as really hurt. 

“ Oh, yes, easily,” Durant replied hastily, pale, distressed. 
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There was dead silence in the room. 

“ I think it would really be better,” murmured the vicar, mollified. 

“ Very likely it would,” said the rough-voiced invalid. 

“ Though I think we ought to apologize for asking such a thing,” 
said Mary haughtily. 

“ No,” said Durant. “ It will be best all round.” He was glad 
there was no more bother. 

“ And shall we put up the banns here or go to the registrar ? ” 
he asked clearly, like a challenge. 

“ We will go to the registrar,” replied Louisa decidedly. 

Again there was a dead silence in the room. 

' Well, if you will have your own way, you must go your own way,” 
said the mother emphatically. 

All the time Mr. Massy had sat obscure and unnoticed in a corner 
of the room. At this juncture he got up, saying : 

“ There is baby, Mary.” 

Mary rose and went out of the room, stately ; her little husband 
padded after her. Durant watched the fragile, small man go, 
wondering. 

“ And where,’ asked the vicar, almost genial, “ do you think you 
will go when you are married ? ” 

Durant started. 

“ I was thinking of emigrating,” he said. 

“ To Canada ? r r where ? ” 

“ 1 think to Canada.” 

“ Yes, that would be very good.” 

Again there was a pause. 

“ We shan’t see much of you then, as a son-in-law,” said the 
mother, roughly but amicably. 

“ Not much,” he said. 

Then lie took his leave. Louisa went with him to the gate. She 
stood before him in distress. 

k ‘ You won’t mind them, will you ? ” she said humbly. 

“ I don’t mind them, if they don’t mind me ! ” he said Then 
he stooped and kissed her. 

“ Let us be married soon,” she murmured, in tears. 

“ All right,” he said. “ I’ll go to-morrow to Barford.” 
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Beauvall is, oi was, the largest paii.sh in England. It is thinly 
populated, only just netting the stragglers from shoals of houses in 
three large mining villages. For the rest, it holds a great tract of 
woodland, fragment of old Sherwood, a few hills of pasture and 
arable land, three collieries, and, finally, the ruins of a Cistercian 
abbey. These ruins lie in a still rich meadow at the foot of the last 
fall of woodland, through whose oaks shines a blue of hyacinths, like' 
water, in May-time. Of the abbey, there remains only the cast wall 
of the chancel standing, a wild thick mass of ivy weighting one 
shoulder, while pigeons perch in the tracery of the lofty window. 
This is the window in question. 

The vicar of Beauvale is a bachelor of forty-two years. Quite 
early in life some illness caused a slight paralysis of his right side, so 
that he drags a little, and so that the right corner of his mouth is 
twisted up into his check with a constant grimace, unhidden by a 
heavy moustache. There is something pathetic about this twist on 
the vicar’s countenance : his eyes arc so shrewd and sad. It would 
be hard to get near to Mr. Golbran. Indeed, now, his soul has 
some of the twist of his face, so that, when he is not ironical, he is 
satiric. Vet a man of more complete tolerance and generosity 
scarcely exists. Let the boors mock him, he merely smiles on the 
other side, and there is no malice in his eyes, only a quiet expression 
of waiting till they have finished. His people do not like him, yet 
none could bring forth an accusation against him, save that “ Von 
never can tell when he’s ha\ing you." 

I dined the other evening with the vicar in his study. The room 
scandalizes the neighbourhood because of the statuaiv which adonis 
it: a Laocoon and oilier classic copies, with bronze and silver 
Italian Renaissance works. For the rest, it is all dark and tawny. 

Mr. Colbran is an arc ha-ologist. He does not take lumsell 
seriously, however, in his hobby, so that nobod) know's the worth 
of his opinions on the subject. 

'* Here )0u arc,” he .said to me after clinnei, “ I’ve found another 
paragraph for my great work.” 
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“ What’s that ? ” I asked. 

“ Haven’t I told you I was compiling a Bible of the English people— 
the Bible of their hearts — their exclamations in presence of the un- 
known ? I’ve found a fragment at home, a jump at God from 
Beau vale.” 

“ Where ? ” I asked, startled. 

The vicar closed his eyes whilst looking at me. 

“ Only on parchment,” he said. 

Then, slowly, lie reached for a yellow book, and read, translating 
as he went : 

“ Then, while we chanted, came a crackling at the window, at 
the great east window, where hung our Lord on the Gross. It was a 
malicious coveitous Devil wrathed by us, rended the lovely image 
of the glasse. We saw the iron clutches of the fiend pick the window, 
and a fare flaming red like fire in a basket did glower down on us. 
Om hearts melted away, our legs broke, we thought to die. The 
breath of the wretch filled the chapel. 

" But our dear Saint, etc ., etc., came hastening down heaven to 
defend us. The fiend begun to groan and bray— he was daunted 
and beat oil. 

"When the sun upiosc, and it was morning, some went out in 
dread upon the thin snow. There the figure of our Saint was broken 
and thrown down, whilst in the window was a wicked bole as fioni 
the Holy Wounds tie R’-*ssed Blood was inn out at the touch nl the 
Fiend, and on the -*.«>w was the Blood, sparkling like* gold. Some 
galliciecl it up for the joy of this House. . . .” 

" Interesting,” I said. <k Where’s it from ? ” 

“ Beam ale records — fifteenth century.” 

” Beam ale Abbey,” I said ; 11 they were only very few, the monks 
What frightened them, I wonder.” 

" I wonder,” he repeated. 

“ Somebody c limbed up,” I supposed, “ and attempted to get in.” 

” What ? ” he exclaimed, smiling. 

" Well, what do you think ? ” 

“ BrePy muc h the same,' 1 he replied. “ I glossed it out for my book.” 

“ Your great work Tell me.” 

Ib* j)ut a shade over the lump *>o Dial ilu* room was almost in 
dai kness. 

“ Am 1 moie than a voice ? " he* asked. 

“1 can see your hand,” l replied. He moved entirely from the* 
circ le of light. Then his voic e began, sing-song, sardonic . 

“I was a serf at Rolleslouii’s, Newthorpc Manoi, master I the 
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.tables I was. One day a horse bit me as I was grooming him. He 
was an old enemy of mine. I fetched him a blow across the nose. 
Then, when he got a chance, he lashed out at me and caught me a 
gash over the mouth. I snatched at a hatchet and cut his head. 
He yelled, fiend as he was, and strained for me with all his teeth 
bare. I brought him down. 

“ For killing him they flogged me till they thought I was dead. 
I was sturdy, because we horse-serfs got plenty to eat. I was sturdy, 
but they flogged me till I did not move. The next night I set fire 
to the stables, and the’ stables set fire to the house. I watched and 
»aw the red flame rise and look out of the window, I saw the folk 
running, each for himself, master no more than one of a frightened 
party. It was freezing, but the heat made me sweat. I saw them 
all turn again to watch, all rimmed with red. They cried, all oi 
them when the roof went in, when the sparks splashed up at rebound. 
They cried then like dogs at the bagpipes howling. Master cursed 
me, till I laughed as I lay under a bush quite near. 

“ As the fire went down I got frightened. I ran for the woods 
with fire blazing in my eyes and crackling in my ears. For hours 
I was all fire. Then I went to sleep under the bracken. When I 
woke it was evening. I had no mantle, was frozen still'. I was 
afraid to move, lest all the sores of my back should be broken like 
thin ice. I lay still until I could bear my hunger no longer. I 
moved then to get used to the pain of movement, when I began to 
hunt for food. There was nothing to be found but hips. 

“ After wandering about till I was faint I dropped again in the 
orackcn. The boughs above me creaked with frost. I started and 
ooked round. The branches were like hair among the starlight. 
My heart stood still. Again there was a creak, creak, and suddenly 
a whoop, that whistled in fading. I fell down in the bracken like 
:k’ad wood. Yet, by the peculiar whistling sound at the end, I 
\iiew it was only the ice bending or tightening in the frost. I was 
n the woods above the lake, only two miles from the Manor. And 
»ct, when the lake whooped hollowly again, I clutched the frozen 
.oil, (very one of my muscles as stiff as the stiff earth. So all the 
light long I dare not move my face, but pressed it flat down, and 
.aut I lay as if pegged down and braced. 

“ When morning came still I did not move, I lay still in a dream. 
By afternoon my ache was such it enlivened me. I cried, rocking 
my breath in the ache of moving. Then again I became fierce. I 
Deat my hands on the rough bark to hurt them, so that I should not 
idle so much. In such a rage I was I swung my limbs to torture 
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till I fell sick with pain. Yet I fought the hurt, fought it and fought 
by twisting and flinging myself, until it was overcome. Then the 
evening began ic draw on. All day the sun had not loosened the 
frost. I felt die sky chill again towards afternoon. Then I knew 
the night was coming, and, remembering the great space I had just 
c ome through, horrible so that it seemed to have made me another 
man, I fled across the wood. 

“ But in my running I came upon the oak where hanged five 
bodies. There they must hang, bar-stiff, night after night. It was 
a terror worse than any. Turning, blundering through the forest, 
I came out where the trees thinned, where only hawthorns, ragged 
and shaggy, went down to the lake’s edge. 

“ Th£ sky across was red, the ice on the water glistened as if it 
were warm. A few wild geese sat out like stones on the sheet of ice. 
I thought of Martha. She was the daughter of the miller at the 
upper end of the lake. Her hair was red like beech leaves in a 
wind. When I had gone often to the mill with the horses she had 
brought me food. 

“ ‘ I thought,’ said I to her, ‘ ’twas a squirrel sat on your shoulder. 
’Tis your hair lalica loose.’ 

“ ‘ They i all me the fox,’ she said. 

“ ‘ Would I were your dog,’ said I. She would bring me bacon 
and good bread, when 1 called at the mill with the horses. The 
thought of cakes off ead and of bacon made me reel as if drunk. 
I had torn at the i«.ubit holes, I had chewed wood all day. In 
such a dimness was my head that I felt neither the soreness of my 
wounds nor the cuts of thorns on my knees, but stumbled towards 
the mill, almost past fear of man and death, panting with fear of 
the darkness that crept behind me from trunk to trunk. 

“ Coming to the gap in the w r ood, below which lay the pond, 1 
heard no sound. Always I knew the place filled with the buzz ot 
water, but now it w 7 as silent. In fear of this stillness I ran forward, 
forgetting myself, forgetting the frost. The wood seemed to pursue 
me. I fell, just in time, down by a shed wherein were housed the 
few w'intry pigs. The miller came riding in on his horse, and the bark- 
ing of dogs w as for him. 1 heard him curse the day, curse his servant, 
curse me, whom he had been out to hunt, in his rage of wasted 
labour, curse all. As I lay I heard inside the shed a sucking. Then 
I knew that the sow was there, and that the most of her sucking 
pigs would be already killed foi to-morrow’s Christmas. The miller, 
from forethought to have young at that time, made profit by his 
sucking pigs that were sold for the mid-winter feast. 
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“ When in a moment all was silent in the dusk, I broke the bar 
and came into the shed. The sow grunted, but did not come forth 
to discover me. By and by I crept in towards her warmth. She 
had but three young left, which now angered her, she being too full 
of milk. Every now and again she slashed at them and they squealed. 
Busy as she was with them, I in the darkness advanced towards her. 
I trembled so that scarce dared I trust myself near her, lor long 
dared not put my naked face towards her. Shuddering with hunger 
and fear, I at last fed of her, guarding my face with my arm. Her 
own full young tumbled squealing against me, but she, feeling her 
case, lay grunting. At last, I, too, lay drunk, swooning. 

“ I was roused by the shouting of the miller. He, angered by 
his daughter who wept, abused her, driving her from the house to 
feed the swine. She came, bowing under a yoke, to the door of the 
shed. Finding the pin broken she stood afraid, then, as the sow 
grunted, she came cautiously in. I took her with my arm, my hand 
over her mouth. As she struggled against my breast my heart 
began to beat loudly. At last she knew it was I. I clasped her. 
She hung in my arms, turning away her face, so that I kissed her 
throat. The tears blinded my eyes, I know not why, unless it were 
the hurt of my mouth, wounded by the horse, was keen. 

“ ‘ They will kill jou/ she whispered. 

“ ‘ No,’ I answered. 

“ And she wept softly. She took my head in her arms and kissed 
me, wetting me with her tears, brushing me with her keen hair, 
warming me through. 

“ ‘ I will not go away frem here,’ I said. ‘ Bring me a knife, and 
I will defend myself.*. 

“ ‘ No/ she wept. * Ah, no ! * 

“ When she went I lay down, pressing my chest where she had 
rested on the earth, lest being alone were worse emptiness than 
hunger. 

“Later she came again. I saw her bend in the doorway, a lant- 
horn hanging in front. As she peered under the redness of her 
falling hair, I was afraid of her. But she came with food. We sat 
together in the dull light. Sometimes still I shivered and iriy throat 
would not swallow. 

“ ‘ If/ said I, ‘ I eat all this you have brought me, I shall sleep 
till somebody finds ire .’ 

“ Then she look away the rest ol the meat. 

“ ‘ Why/ said I, 4 should I not eat ? * She looked at me in tears 
of fear. 
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“ ‘ What ? * I said, but still she had rn answer. T kissrd her, and 
the hurt of my wounded mouth angered me. 

“ ‘ Now there is rny blood,’ said I, ‘ on your mouth.’ Wiping her 
smooth hand o\cr her lips, she looked theicat, then at me. 

“ ‘ Leave me,’ I said, ‘ I am tired.’ She rose to leave me. 

“ ‘ But bring a knife,’ I said. Then she held the lanthorn near 
my faee, looking as at a picture. 

You look to me,’ she said, ‘ like a stirk that is roped for the 
axe. Your eyes are dark, but they are wide open.’ 

“ ‘ Then I will sleep,’ said I, ‘ but will not wake too late.’ 

“ ‘ Do not stay here,’ she said. 

“ ‘ I will not sleep in the w'ood,’ I answered, and it was my heart 
that spoke, ‘ for I am afraid. I had better be afraid of the voiie of 
man and dogs, than the sounds in the woods. Bring me a knife, 
and in the morning 1 will go. Alone will I not go now.’ 

“ ‘ The searches s will take you,’ she said. 

“ ‘ Biing me a knife,’ I answered. 

“ ‘ Ah, go,’ she wept. 

k< ‘ Not now — 1 will not ’ 

k ‘ With that me 1 • Ft eel the lanthorn, lit up her own face and mine. 
Her blue eyes dried of tears. Then I took her to myself, knowing 
she was mine. 

“ ‘ I will come again,’ she said. 

“ She went, and I f »]d< d my arms, lay down and slept. 

“ When I woke, sin. was rocking ine wildly to rouse me. 

“ ‘ I dreamed,’ said I, ‘ that a great heap, as if it were a hill, lay 
on me and above me.’ 

u She put a cloak over me, gave me a hunting-knife and a wallet of 
food, and other things I did not note. Then under her own cloak 
she hid the lanthorn. 

“ 1 I.et ns go,* she said, and blindly I followed her. 

“ When I came out into the cold someone touched my face and 
my hair. 

“ ‘ Ila ! ’ 1 cried, ‘ who now ? ’ Then she swiftly clung to 

me. hushed me. 

“ ‘ Someone has tout hi d ine.’ I 1 lid aloud, still dazed with sleep. 

“ ‘ Oh hush ! ’ she wept. ‘ *Tis snowing.’ The clous within the 
house began to bark. She fled foiw.ird, I after her. doming to the 
ford of the sticam she ran swiftly over, but I broke' through the ice. 
I lieu I knew where 1 wa>. Snow Hakes, line and rapid, were biting 
at my face. In the wood theie was no wind nor snow. 

“ 4 Linen,’ said I to her, ‘ listen, for I ain locked up with sleep.’ 
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“ ‘ I hear roaring overhead,* she answered. ‘ I hear in the trees 
like great bats squeaking.’ 

“ 1 Give me your hand,’ said I. 

“ We heard many noises as we passed. Once as there uprose a 
whiteness before us, she cried aloud. 

“ ‘ Nay,’ said I, ‘ do not untie thy hand from mine,’ and soon wc 
were crossing fallen snow. But ever and again she started back 
from fear. 

“ ‘ When you draw back my arm,’ I said, angry, ‘ you loosen a 
weal on my shoulder.’ 

“ Thereafter she ran by my side like a fawn beside its mother. 

“ ‘ Wc will cross the valley and gain the stream,’ I said. ‘ That 
will lead us on its ice as on a path deep into the forest. There wc 
can join the outlaws. The wolves are driven from this part. They 
have followed the driven deer.’ 

“ We came directly on a large gleam that shaped itself up among 
flying grains of snow. 

“ ‘ Ah ! ’ she cried, and she stood amazed. 

“ Then I thought we had gone through the bounds into faery 
realm, and I was no more a man. How did I know what eyes were 
gleaming at me between the snow, what cunning spirits in the 
draughts of air ? So I waited for what would happen, and I forgot 
her, that she was there. Only I could feel the spirits whirling and 
blowing about me. 

“ Whereupon she clung upon me, kissing me lavishly, and, were 
dogs or men or demons come upon us at that moment, she had let 
us be stricken down, nor heeded not. So we moved forward to the 
shadow that shone in colours upon the passing snow. Wc found 
ourselves under a door of light which shed its colours mixed with 
mow. This Martha had never seen, nor I, this door open for a 
red and brave issuing like fires. We wondered. 

“ ‘ It is faery,’ she said, and after a while, ‘ Could one catch 
such Ah, no ! 5 

“ Through the snow shone bunches of red and blue. 

“ ‘ Could one have such a little light like a red flower — only a 
little, like a rose-berry scarlet on one’s breast !— then one were 
singled out as Our Lady.’ 

“ I flung off my cloak and my burden to climb up the face of the 
shadow. Standing on rims of stone, then in pockets of snow, I 
reached upward. My hand was red and blue, but I could not 
take the stuff. Like colour of a moth’s wing it was on my hand, 
it flew on the increasing snow. I stood higher on the head of a frozen 
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man, reached higher my hand. Then I felt the bright stuff cold. 
I could not pluck it off. Down below she cried to me to come again 
to her. I felt a rib that yielded, I struck at it with my knife. There 
came a gap in the redness. Looking through, I saw below as it 
were white stunted angels, with sad faces lifted in fear. Two faces 
they had each, and round rings of hair. I was afraid. I grasped 
the shining red, I pulled. Then the cold man under me sank, so 
I fell as if broken on to the snow. 

“ Soon I was risen again, and we were running downward^ 
towards the stream. We felt ourselves eased when the smooth road 
of ice was beneath us. For a while it was resting, to travel thus 
evenly. But the wind blew round us, the snow hung upon us, wc 
leancdHis this way and that, towards the storm. I drew her along, 
for she came as a bird that stems lifting and swaying against the 
wind. By and by the snow came smaller, there was no wind in the 
wood. Then I felt nor labour, nor cold. Only I knew the darkness 
drifted by on cither side, that overhead was a lane of paleness where 
a moon fled us before. Still, I can feel the moon fleeing from me. 
can feel the tree* passing round me in slow dizzy reel, can feel the 
hurt of my shoulder and my straight arm torn with holding her. 1 
was following the moon and the stream, for I knew where the water 
peeped from its burrow in the ground there were shelters of the 
outlaw. But she fell, without sound or sign. 

“ I gathered her i .p and climbed the bank. There all round me 
hissed the larchwood, dry beneath, and laced with its dry-fretted 
cords. For a little way I carried her into the trees. Then I laid her 
down till I cut flat hairy boughs. I put her in my bosom on this 
dry bed, so we swooned together through the night. I laced her 
round and covered her with myself, so she lay like a nut within its 
shell. 

“ Again, when morning came, it was pain of cold that woke me. 
I groaned, but my heart was warm as I saw the heap of red hair in 
my arms. As I looked at her, her eyes opened into mine. She 
smiled — from out of her smile came fear. As if in a trap she pressed 
back her head. 

“ 1 Wc have no flint/ said I. 

“ ‘ Yes — in the wallet, flint and steel and tinder box/ she answered. 

“ ‘ God yield you blessing/ I said. 

“ In a place a little open I kindled a fire of larch boughs. She 
was afraid of me, hovering near, yet never crossing a space. 

Come/ said I, ‘ let us cat this food/ 

“ ‘ Your face/ she said, ‘ is smeared with blood.’ 
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“ I opened out my cloak. 

“ ‘ But come,’ said I, * you are frosted with cold.* 

“ I took a handful of snow in my hand, wiping my face with it, 
which then I dried on my cloak. 

“ ‘ My face is no longer painted with blood, you arc no longer 
afraid of me. Come here then, sit by me while we cat.’ 

“ But as I cut the cold bread for her, she gasped me suddonh, 
kissing me. She fell before me, clasped my knees to her breast, 
weeping. She laid her face down to my feet, so that her hair spicad 
like a fire before me. I wondered at the woman. 4 Na\ ,’ I cried. 
At that she lifted her face to me from below. ‘ Nay,’ I cried, feeling 
my tears fall. With her head on my breast, my own tears rose 
from their source, wetting my check and her hair, whkh was we» 
with the rain of my eyes. 

“ Then I remembered and took from my bosom the coloured liglii 
of that night before. I saw it was black and rough. 

44 ‘ Ah,’ said I, ‘ this is magic.’ 

“ ‘ The black stone ! ’ she wondered. 

“ 4 It is the red light of the night before,’ I said. 

“ ‘ It is magic,’ she answered. 

“ * Shall I throw it ? ’ said I, lifting the stone, ‘ shall I thiow it 
away, for fear ? * 

“ ‘ It shines ! ’ she cried, looking up, 4 it shines like the e\e of ,i 
creature at night, the o\e of a wolf in die doorway.’ 

* £ ‘ ’Tis magic,’ I said, ‘ let me throw it from ns.’ Bm na\, she 
held m> arm. 

44 ‘ It is icd and shining,’ she cried. 

“ ‘ It is a bloodstone,’ I answered. ‘ It will hint us, we shall die 
in blood.’ 

“ * But give it to me,’ she answered. 

4 ’ ‘ It is red of blood,’ I said. 

4 ‘ ‘ Ah, give it to me,’ she called. 

“‘It is my blood/ I said. 

“ ‘ Ci\c it,’ she commanded, low. 

44 ‘ It is my life-stone,’ I said. 

“ ' Gi\e it me,’ she pleaded. 

“ ‘ I crave it her. She held it up, she smiled, she smiled in my 
face, lifting her arms to me. I took her with my mouth, her 
mouth, her white throat. Nor she ever shrank, but ticmbled with 
happiness. 

“ What woke us, when the woods were filling again with shadow', 
when the fire was out, when we opened our eyes and looked up as 
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if drowned, into the light which stood bright and thick on the tree- 
tops, what woke us was the sound of wolves. . . 


“ Nay,” said the vicar, suddenly rising, “ they lived happily ever 
after.” 

“ No,” I said. 
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I 

It was a mile nearer through the wood. Mechanically, Syson 
turned up by the forge and lifted the field-gate. The blacksmith 
and his mate stood still, watching the trespasser. But Syson looked 
too much a gentleman to be accosted. They let him go on in silence 
across the small field to the wood. 

There was not the least difference between this morning and 
those of the bright springs, six or eight years back. White and sandy- 
gold fowls still scratched round the gate, littering the earth and the 
field with feathers and scratched-up rubbish. Between the two 
thick holly bushes in the wood-hedge was the hidden gap, whose 
fence one climbed to get into the wood ; the bars were scored just 
the same by the keeper’s boots. He was back in the eternal. 

Syson was extraordinarily glad. Like an uneasy spirit he had 
returned to the country of his past, and he found it waiting for him, 
unaltered. The hazel still spread glad little hands downwards, the 
bluebells here were still wan and few, among the lush grass and in 
shade of the bushes. 

The path through the wood, on the very brow of a slope, ran 
winding easily for a time. All around were twiggy oaks, just issuing 
their gold, and floor spaces diapered with woodruff, with patches 
of dog-mercury and tufts of hyacinth. Two fallen trees still lay 
across the track. Syson jolted down a steep, rough slope, and tame 
again upon the open land, this time looking north as through a 
great window' in the wood. He stayed to gaze over the level fields 
of the hill-top, at the village which strewed the bare upland as if it 
had tumbled off the passing waggons of industry, and been forsaken. 
There was a stiff', modern, grey little church, and blocks and rows 
of red dwellings lying at random ; at the back, the twinkling head- 
stocks of the pit, and the looming pit-hill. All was naked and out- 
of-doors, not a tree ! It was quite unaltered. 

Syson turned, satisfied, to follow the path that sheered downhill 
into the wood. He was curiously elated, feeling himself back in 
an enduring vision. He started. A keeper was standing a few yards 
in front, barring the way. 
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“Where might you be going this road, sir?” asked the man. 
The tone of his question had a challenging twang. Syson looked 
at the fellow with an impersonal, observant gaze. It was a young 
man of four or five-and-twenty, ruddy and well favoured. His 
dark blue eyes now stared aggressively at the intruder. His black 
moustcichc, very thick, was cropped short over a small, rather soft 
mouth. In every other respect the fellow was manly and good- 
looking. He stood just above middle height ; the strong forward 
(hrust of his chest, and the perfect ease of his erect, self-sufficient 
body, gave one the feeling that he was taut with animal life, like 
the thick jet of a fountain balanced in itself. He stood with the butt 
of his gun on the ground, looking uncertainly and qucstioningly at 
Syson. The dark, restless eyes of the trespasser, examining the man 
ind penetrating into him without heeding his ofTice, troubled the 
keeper and made him flush. 

“ Where is Naylor ? Have you got his job ? ” Syson asked. 

“ You’re not from the House, are you ? ” inquired the keeper. 
It could not be, since every one was away. 

“ No, I’m not from the House,” the other replied. It seemed to 
amuse him. 

“ Then might I ask where you were making for ? ” said the 
keeper, nettled. 

“ Where I am making for ? ” Syson repeated. “ I am going to 
Willey-Watcr Farm.” 

“ This isn’t the road.” 

lk I think so. Down this path, past the well, and out by the white 
gate.” 

“ But that’s not the public road.” 

k I suppose not. I used to come so often, in Naylor’s time, I had 
tni gotten. Where is he, by the way ? ” 

“ Crippled with rheumatism,” the keeper answered reluctantly. 

” Is he ? ” Syson exclaimed in pain. 

” And who might you be ? ” asked the keeper, with a new 
intonation. 

“John Addcrlcy Syson ; I used to live in Gordy Lane.” 

“ l\cd to court Hilda Milleiship ? ” 

Syson’s eyes opened with a pained smile. He nodded There 
was an awkward silence. 

“ And you — who arc you ? ” asked Syson. 

“Arthur Pilbcam — Naylor’s my uncle,” said the other. 

“ You live here in Nuttall ? ” 

“ I’m lodgin’ at my uncle’s— at Naylor’s.” 

i) * 
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“ I SCC ! ” 

“ Did you say you was goin’ down to Willcy-Watcr ? ” asked the 
keeper. 

“ Yes.” 

There was a pause of some moments, before the keeper blurted : 
“ Vm courtin’ Hilda Millership.” 

The young fellow looked at the intruder with a stubborn defiance, 
almost pathetic. Syson opened new eyes. 

“ Are you ? ” he said, astonished. The keeper flushed dark. 

“ She and me are keeping company,” he said. 

“ I didn’t know ! ” said Syson. The other man waited uncom- 
fortably. 

“ What, is the thing settled ? ” asked the intruder. 

“ How, settled ? ” retorted the other sulkily. 

“ Are you going to get married soon, and all that ? ” 

The keeper stared in silence for some moments, impotent. 

“ I suppose so,” he said, full of resentment. 

“ Ah ! ” Syson watched closely. 

I'm married myself,” he added, after a time. 

You arc ? ” said the other incredulously. 

Syson laughed in his brilliant, unhappy way. 

“ This last fifteen months,” lie said. 

The keeper gazed at him with wide, wondering eyes, apparently 
thinking bark, and trving to make things out. 

“ Why, didn’t you know ? ” asked Syson. 

“ No, I didn't,” said the other sulkily. 

There was silence for a moment. 

“ Ah well ! ” said Syson, kt I will go on. I suppose I may.” The 
keeper stood in silent* opposition. The two men hesitated in the 
open, grassy space, set round with small sheaves of stuid) blue- 
bells ; a little open platform on the brow of the hill. Syson took a 
few indecisive steps forward, then stopped. 

“ I say, how beautiful ! ” he cried. 

He had come in full view of the downslopc. The wide path ran 
from his feet like a river, and it was full of bluebells, save for a green 
winding thread down the centre, where the keeper walked. Like a 
stream the path opened into azure shallows at the levels, and there 
were pools of bluebells, with still the green thread winding through, 
like a thin current of ice-water through blue lakes. And from under 
the twig-purple of the bushes swam the shadowed blue, as if the 
flowers lay in flood water over the woodland. 

“ Ah, hn’t it lnvelv ! ” Syson exclaimed ; this was his past, the 
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country he had abandoned, and it hurt him to see it so beautiful. 
Wood-pigeons cooed overhead, and the air was full of the brightness 
of birds singing. 

“If you’re married, what do you keep writing to her for, and 
sending her poetry books and things ? ” asked the keeper. Syson 
stared at him, taken aback and humiliated. Then he began to smile. 

“ Well,” he said, “ 1 did not know about you . . 

Again the keeper flushed darkly. 

“ But if you are married ” he charged. 

“ I am,” answered the other cynically. 

Then, looking down the blue, beautiful path, Syson felt his own 
humiliation. “ What right have I to hang on to her ? ” he thought, 
bitterly self-contemptuous. 

“ She Knows I’m married and all that,” he said. 

“ But you keep sending her books,” challenged the keeper. 

Syson, silenced, looked at the other man quizzically, half pitying. 
Then lie turned. 

“ Good day,” he said, and was gone. Now, everything irritated 
him : the two sallows, one all gold and perfume and murmur, one 
silver-green and bi^ly, reminded him that here he had taught her 
about pollination. What a fool he was ! What god-forsaken folly 
it all was ! 

“ Ah well,” he said to himself ; “ the poor devil seems to have 
a grudge against me. 1*11 do my best for him.” He grinned to 
himself, in a very bad temper. 


ii 

Idle farm was less than a hundred yards from the wood’s edge. 
The wall of trees formed the fourth side to the open quadrangle. 
The house faced the wood. With tangled emotions, Svson noted the 
plum blossom falling on the pro! use, coloured primroses, which he 
himself had brought here and set. How they had increased ! There 
were thick tufts of scat let, and pink, and pale purple primroses 
under the plum trees. He saw somebody glance at him through the 
kitchen window, heard men’s voices 

The dooi opened suddenly : \erv womanly she had grown ! He 
felt himself going pale. 

“ You ? — Addy ! ” she exclaimed, and stood motionless. 

“ Who? ” called the farmer's voice. Men’s low voices answered. 
Those low' voices, curious and almost jcciing, roused the tormented 
spirit in the visitor. Smiling brilliantly at her, he waited. 
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“ Myself— why not ? ” he said. 

The flush burned very deep on her cheek and throat. 

“ We are just finishing dinner,” she said. 

“ Then I will stay outside.” He made a motion to show that he 
would sit on the red earthenware pipkin that stood near the door 
among the daffodils, and contained the drinking water. 

“ Oh no, come in,” she said hurriedly. He followed her. In the 
doorway, he glanced swiftly over the family, and bowed. Every 
one was confused. The farmer, his wife, and the four sons sat at 
the coarsely laid dinner-table, the men with arms bare to the elbows. 

“ I am sorry I come at lunch-time,” said Syson. 

“ Hello, Addy ! ” said the farmer, assuming the old form of 
address, but his tone cold. “ How are you ? ” 

And he shook hands. 

“ Shall you have a bit ? ” he invited the young visitor, but taking 
for granted the offer would be refused. He assumed that Syson 
was become too iefined to eat so roughly. The young man winced 
at the imputation. 

“ Have you had any dinner ? ” asked the daughter. 

“ No,” replied Syson. “ It is too early. I shall be back at half- 
past one.” 

“ You call it lunch, don’t you ? ” asked the eldest son, almost 
ironical. He had once been an intimate friend of this young man. 

“ We’ll give Addy something when we’ve finished,” said the 
mother, an invalid, deprecating. 

“ No — don’t trouble. I don’t want to give you any trouble,” 
3aid Syson. 

“You could alius. live on fresh air an’ scenery,” laughed the 
youngest son, a lad of nineteen. 

Syson went round the buildings, and into the orchard at the back 
of the house, where daffodils all along the hedgerow swung like 
yellow, ruffled birds on their perches. He loved the place extra- 
ordinarily, the hills ranging round, with bear-skin woods covering 
their giant shoulders, and small red farms like brooches clasping 
their garments ; the blue streak of water in the valley, the bareness 
of the home pasture, the sound of myriad-threaded bird-singing, 
which went mostly unheard. To his last day, he would dream of 
this place, when he felt the sun on his face, or saw the small handfuls 
of snow between the winter twigs, or smelt the coming of spring. 

Hilda was very womanly. In her presence he felt constrained. 
She was twenty-nine, as he was, but she seemed to him much older. 
He felt foolish, almost unreal, beside her. She was so static. As 
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he was fingering some shed plum blossom on a low bough, she came 
to the back door to shake the tablecloth. Fowls raced from the stack- 
yard, birds rustled from the trees. Her dark hair was gathered up 
in a coil like a crown on her head. She was very straight, distant 
in her bearing. As she folded the cloth, she looked away over the hills. 

Presently Syson returned indoors. She had prepared eggs and 
curd cheese, stewed gooseberries and cream. 

“ Since you will dine to-night,” she said, “ I have only given you 
a light lunch.” 

It is awfully nice,” he said. “ You keep a real idyllic atmos- 
phere - your belt of straw and ivy buds.” 

Still they huit each other. 

He was uneasy bcfoie her. Her brief, sure speech, her distant 
bearing, ^verc unfamiliar to him. He admired again her grey-black 
eyebrows, and her lashes. Their eyes met. He saw, in the beautiful 
giey and black of her glance, tears and a strange light, and at the 
back of all, calm acceptance of herself, and triumph over him. 

He felt himself shrinking. With an effort he kept up the ironic 
manner. 

She sent him into the parlour while she washed the dishes. The 
long low room was refurnished from the Abbey sale, with chairs 
upholstered m c larct-colouicd rep, many years old, and an oval 
tabic of polished walnut, and another piano, handsome, though 
still antique. In spite of the strangeness, he was pleased. Opening 
a high cupboard let i to the thickness of the wall, he found it full 
of his book«, his old lesson-books, and volumes of \ersc he had sent 
her. English and Herman. The daffodils in the white window- 
bottoms shone across 1 1 ic room, lie could almost feel their rays. The 
old glamour caught him again. His youthful water-colours on the 
wall no longer made him grin ; he remembered how fervently he 
had tried to paint for her, twche \ears before. 

She entered, wiping a dish, and he saw again the bright, kernel- 
white beauty of her arms. 

“ You arc quite splendid here,” he said, and their eyes met. 

“ Do you like it ? ” she asked. It was the old, low, husky tone 
of intimacy. He felt a quick change beginning in his blood. It 
was the old, delicious sublimation, the thinning, almost the vaporizing 
of himself, as if his spirit were to be liberated. 

“ Aye,” he nodded, smiling at her like a boy again. She bowed 
her head. 

“ This was the countess’s chair,” she said in low tones. “ I found 
her scissors down here between the padding.” 
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“ Did you ? Where arc they ? ” 

Quickly, with a lilt in her movement, she fetched her work- 
1, asket, and logethci they examined the long-shanked old scissors. 

“ What a ballad of dead ladies ! ” he said, laughing, as he fitted 
his fingers into the round loops of the countess’s scissors. 

“ 1 knew you could use them,” she said, with certainty. He 
looked at his lingers, and at the scissors. She meant his fingcis were 
t.nc enough for the small-looped scissors. 

“ That is something to be said for me,” lie laughed, putting the 
scissors aside. She turned to the window. He noticed the fine, 
fair down on her cheek and her upper lip, and her soft, white neck, 
!:ke the throat of a nettle flower, and her fore-arms, blight as newly 
blanched kernels. He was looking at her with new eyes, and she 
was a different person to him. He did not know her. But he could 
icgard her objectively now. 

“ Shall we go out awhile ? ” she asked. 

“Yes!” he answered. But the predominant emotion, that 
troubled the excitement and perplexity of his heart, w r as fear, fear of 
that which he saw. There was about her the same manner, the 
same intonation in her voice, now as then, but she was not what 
he had known her to be. He knew quite well what she had been 
for him. And gradually he was realizing that she was something 
quite other, and always had been. 

She put no covering on hoi head, merely took off her apron, 
saying, “ We will go by the larches.” As they passed the old orchard, 
she called him in to show him a blue-tit’s nest in one of the apple 
trees, and a sycock's in the hedge. He rather wondered at hci 
surety, at a certain hardness like airogance hidden under her 
humility. 

“ Look at the apple buds,” she said, and he then perceived 
myriads of little scarlet balls among the drooping boughs. Watch- 
ing his face, her eyes went hard. She saw the scales were fallen 
born him, and at last he was going to see her as she was. It was 
i he thing she had most dreaded in the past, and most needed, for 
her soul’s sake. Now lie was going to see her as she was. He w'ould 
rot love her, and he would know he never could have loved her. 
I he old illusion gone, they were strangers, crude and entire. But 
r < would give her her due — she would ha\c her due from him. 

Mic was brilliant as he had not known her. She showed him 
' i ^ : a jenny wren’s in a low bush. 

* See this jinty’s !” die <\<hiimcd. 

He was surprised to hear her use the local name. She reached 
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carefully through the thorns, and put her finger in the nest’s round 
door. 

“ Five ! ” she said. “ Tiny little things.” 

She showed him nests of robins, and chaffinches, and linnets, and 
buntings ; of a wagtail beside the water. 

“ And if we go down, nearer the lake, I will show you a king- 
fisher’s. . . .” 

“ Among the young fir trees,” she said, “ there’s a throstle’s or 
a blackie’s on nearly every bough, every ledge. The first day, when 
I had seen them all, I felt as if I mustn’t go in the wood. It seemed 
a city of birds : and in the morning, hearing them all, I thought o. 
the noisy early markets, I was afraid to go in my own wood.” 

She was using the language they had both of them invented. 
Now it was all her own. He had done with it. She did not mind 
his silence, but was always dominant, letting him see her wood. As 
they c ante along a marshy path where forget-me-nots were opening 
in a rich blue drift : “ We know all the birds, but there are many 
flowcis we can’t find out,” she said. It was half an appeal to him, 
who had known the names of things. 

She looked d* - ' ai .ily across to the open fields that slept in the sun. 

” 1 have a l«i\er as we 1 !, you know,” she said, with assurance, yet 
dropping again almost into the intimate tone. 

This woke in him the spirit to fight her. 

tk I think I met him. He is good-looking - also in Arcady.” 

Without answering, \c turned into a dark path that led up-hill, 
where the trees and undergrowth were \ery thick. 

“ They did well,” she said at length, <l to have \arious altars to 
various gods, in old days.” 

“ Ah yes ! ” he agreed. To whom is the new one ? ” 

“ There are no old ones,” she said. ” I was always looking for 
this.” 

“ And whose is it ? ” he asked. 

“ I don’t know,” she said, looking full at him. 

“ I’m very glad, for your sake,” he said, “ that urn are satisfied.” 

“ Aye- -but the man doesn’t matter so much,” she said. Hutu 
was a pause. 

“ No ! ” lie exclaimed, astonished, yet recognizing her as her real 
self. 

“ It is one’s self that matters,” she said. “ Whether one is being 
one’s own self and serving one’s own God.” 

There was silence, during which he pondered. The path was 
almost fiowerlcss, gloomy. At the side, his heels sank into soft c iy. 
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“ I,” she said, very slowly, “ I was married the same night as 
you.” 

He looked at her. 

“ Not legally, of course,” she replied. “ But — actually.” 

“ To the keeper ? ” he said, not knowing what else to say. 

She turned to him. 

“ You thought I could not ? ” she said. But the flush was deep 
in her check and throat, for all her assurance. 

Still he would not say anything. 

“ You see ”— she was making an effort to explain — “ I had to 
understand also.” 

“ And what docs it amount to, this understanding ? ” he asked. 

“ A very great deal — docs it not to you ? ” she replied. “ One is 
free.” 

“ And you are not disappointed ? ” 

“ Far from it ! ” Her tone was deep and sincere. 

“ You love him ? ” 

“ Yes, I love him.” 

“ Good ! ” he said. 

This silenced her for a while. 

Here, among his things, I love him,” she said. 

His conceit would not let him be silent. 

“ It needs this setting ? ” he asked. 

“ It does,” she cried, “ You were always making me to be not 
myself.” 

He laughed shortly. 

“ But is it a matter of surroundings ? ” he said. He had con- 
sidered her all spirit. 

“ I am like a plant,” she replied. “ I can only grow in my own 
soil.” 

They came to a place where the undergrowth shrank aw r ay, 
leaving a bare, brown space, pillared with the brick-red and pur- 
plish trunks of pine trees. On the fringe, hung the sombre green 
of elder trees, with flat flowers in bud, and below were bright, 
unfurling pennons of fern. In the midst of the bare space stood a 
keeper’s log hut. Pheasant-coops were lying about, some occupied 
by a clucking hen, some empty. 

Hilda walked over the brown pine-needles to the hut, took a key 
from among the caves, and opened the door. It was a bare wooden 
place with a carpenter’s bench and form, carpenter’s tools, an axe, 
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snares, traps, some skins pegged down, everything in order. Hilda 
closed the door. Syson examined the weird flat coats of wild animals, 
that were pegged down to be cured. She turned some knotch in 
the side wall, and disclosed a second, small apartment. 

“ How romantic ! ” said Syson. 

“ Yes. He is very curious — he has some of a wild animal’s 
cunning — in a nice sense — and he is inventive, and thoughtful — 
but not beyond a certain point.” 

She pulled back a dark green curtain. The apartment was occu- 
pied almost entirely by a large couch of heather and bracken, on 
which was spread an ample rabbit-skin rug. On the floor were 
patchwork rugs of cat-skin, and a red calf-skin, while hanging from 
the wall were other furs. Hilda took down one, which she put on. 
It was at cloak of rabbit-skin and of white fur, with a hood, ap- 
parently of the skins of stoats. She laughed at Syson from out of 
this barbaric mantle, saying : 

“ What do you think of it ? ” 

“ Ah ! I congratulate you on your man,” he replied. 

“ And look ! ” she said. 

In a little jar op a shelf were some sprays, frail and white, of the 
first honeysuckle. 

“ They will scent the place at night,” she said. 

He looked round curiously. 

“ Where docs he come short, then ? ” he asked. She gazed at 
him for a few moments. Then, turning aside : 

“ The stars aren’t the same with him,” she said. “ You could 
make them flash and quiver, and the forget-me-nots come up at 
me like phosphorescence. You could make things wonderful. I 
nave found it out— it is true. But I have them all for myself, now.” 

He laughed, saying : 

“ After all, stars and forget-me-nots are only luxuries. You 
ought to make poetry.” 

“ Aye,” she assented. “ But I have them all now.” 

Again he laughed bitterly at her. 

She turned swiftly. He was leaning against the small window of 
the tiny, obscure room, and was watching her, who stood in the 
doorway, still cloaked in her mantle. His cap was removed, so she 
saw his face and head distinctly in the dim room. His black, 
straight, glossy hair was brushed clean back from his brow. His 
black eyes were watching her, and his face, that was clear and 
cream, and perfectly smooth, was flickering. 

■ “ Wc are very different,” she said bitterly. 
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Again he laughed. 

“ I see you disapprove of me,” lie said. 

“ I disapprove of what you have become,” she said. 

“ You think we might ” — he glanced at the hut — “ have been 
like this — you and I ? ” 

She shook her head. 

“ You ! No ; never ! You plucked a thing and looked at it till 
you had found out all you wanted to know about it, then you threw 
it away,” she said. 

“ Did I ? ” he asked. “ And could your way never have been 
my way ? I suppose not.” 

” Why should it ? ” she said. “ I am a separate being.” 

u But suicly two people sometimes go the same way,” he said. 

“ You took me away from myself,” she said. 

He knew lie had mistaken her, had taken her for something she 
was not. That was his fault, not hers. 

And did you always know ? ” lie asked. 

“ N'o — you never let me know. You bullied me. I couldn’t help 
myself. 1 was glad when you left me, reullv.” 

” I know you were,” he said. But his lace went paler, almost 
deathly luminous. 

“ Yet," lie said, “ it was you who sent me the way I have 
gone." 

“ I ! ” she exclaimed, in pride. 

“You would have me take the Grammar School scholarship 
and you would have me foster poor little Botch's fervent attachment 
to me, till he couldn't live without me — and because Botcll was ric h 
and influential. You triumphed in the wine-men haul's oiler to 
send me to Cambridge, to bclriend his only child. You wanted me 
to rise in the world. And all the time you were sending me away 
from you — every new success of mine put a separation between us, 
and more for you than for me. You never wanted to come with 
me : you wanted just to send me to see what it was like. I believe 
you even wanted me to marry a lady. You wanted to triumph over 
society in me.” 

“ And I am responsible,” she said, with sarcasm. 

“ I distinguished myself to satisfy you,” lie replied. 

“ Ah ! ” she cried, “ you always wanted < liange, change, like a 
child.” 

“ Very well ! And I am a success, and T know it, and I do some 
good work. But — I thought you were diffcient. What right have 
you to a man ? ” 
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“ What do you want ? ” she said, looking at him with wide, fearful 
eyes. 

He looked back at her, his eyes pointed, like weapons. 

“ Why, nothing,” lie laughed shortly. 

There was a rattling at the outer latch, and the keeper entered. 
The woman glanced round, but remained standing, fur-cloaked, in 
the inner doorway. Syson did not Hiovo. 

The other man entered, saw, and^urned away without speaking. 
The two also were silent. 

Pilbeam attended to his skins. 

“ I must go,” said Syson. 

“ Yes,” she replied. 

“Then I give you ‘To our vast and \arying fortunes.’” He 
lifted lm hand in pledge. 

“ ‘ To our vast and varying fortunes,’ ” she answered gravely, and 
speaking in cold tones. 

“ Arthur ! ” she said. 

The keeper pretended not to hear. Syson, watching keenly, 
began to smile. The woman drew herself up. 

“ Arthur ! ” <■!)'' said again, with a curious upward inflection, 
which warned the two men that her soul was trembling on a dan- 
gerous crisis. 

The keeper slowly put down his tool an*. . .tfne to her. 

“ Yes,” he said. 

“ I wanted to intr -’ce you,” she said, trembling. 

“ I’ve met him a’rcady,” said the keeper. 

“ Have you? Tt is Addy, Mr. Syson, whom you know about. — 
'Phis is Arthur, Mr. Pilbeam,” she added, turning to Syson. The 
latter held out his hand to the keeper, and they shook hands in 
Mlencc. 

“ I’m glad to have met you,” said Syson. “ We drop our 
correspondence, Hilda ? ” 

“ Why need we ? ” she asked. 

'Hie two men stood at a loss. 

“ h there no need ? ” said Syson. 

Still she was silent. 

“ It is as you will,” she said. 

They went all three together down the gloomy path. 

“ k Qu’il etait bleu, 1c cicl, et grand Pespoir,’ ” quoted S\ r son, not 
knowing what to say r . 

“What do you mean?” she said. “ Besides, we can’t walk in 
our wild oats — we never sowed any.” 
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Syson looked at her. He was startled to sec his young love, his 
nun, his Botticelli angel, so revealed. It was he who had been the 
fool. He and she were more separate than any two strangers could 
be. She only wanted to keep up a correspondence with him — and 
he, of course, wanted it kept up, so that he could write to her, like 
Dante to some Beatrice who had never existed save in the man’s 
own brain. 

At the bottom of the path she left him. He went along with the 
keeper, towards the open, towards the gate that closed on the wood. 
The two men walked almost like friends. They did not broach the 
subject of their thoughts. 

Instead of going straight to the high-road gate, Syson went along 
the wood’s edge, where the brook spread out in a little bog, and 
under the alder trees, among the reeds, gteat yellow stools and 
bosses of marigolds shone. Threads of brown water trickled by, 
touched with gold from the flowers. Suddenly there was a blue 
flash in the air, as a kingfisher passed. 

Syson was extraordinarily moved. He c limbed the bank to the 
gorse bushes, whose sparks of blossom had not yet gathered into a 
flame. Lying on the dry brown turf”, he discovered sprigs of tiny 
purple milkwort and pink spots of lousewort. What a wonderful 
world it was — marvel]^,, for ever new. He felt as if it were under- 
ground, like the fields of monotone hell, notwithstanding. Inside 
his breast was a pain like a wound. lie remembered the poem of 
William Mortis, where in the Chapel of Lyonessc a knight lay 
wounded, with the truncheon of a spear deep in his breast, lying 
always as dead, yet did not die, while day after day the coloured 
sunlight dipped from* the painted window across the chancel, and 
passed away. He knew' now it never had been true, th.it which was 
betw een him and her, not for a moment. The truth had stood apart 
all the time. 

Syson turned over. The air was full of the sound of larks, as if 
the sunshine above wcic condensing and falling in a shower. Amid 
this bright sound, voices sounded small and distinc t. 

“ But if he’s married, an’ quite willing to drop it off, what has 
ter against it ? ” said the man’s voice. 

“ I don’t want to talk about it now. I want to be alone.” 

Syson looked through the bushes. Hilda was standing in the 
wood, near the gate. The man was in the field, loitering by the 
hedge, and playing with the bees as they settled on the while 
bramble flowers. 
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There was silence for a while, in which Syson imagined her will 
among the brightness of the larks. Suddenly the keeper exclaimed 
“ Ah ! ” and swore. He was gripping at the sleeve of his coat, near 
the shoulder. Then he pulled off his jacket, threw it on the ground, 
and absorbcdly rolled up his shirt-sleeve right to the shoulder. 

“ Ah ! ” he said vindictively, as he picked out the bee and flung 
it away. He twisted his fine, bright arm, peering awkwardly over 
his shoulder. 

“What is it?” asked Hilda. 

“ A bee — crawled up my sleeve,” he answered. 

“ Come here to me,” she said. 

The keeper went to her, like a sulky bo\ She took his arm in her 
hands. * 

“ Here it is — and the sting left in — pooi In < ! ” 

She picked out the sting, put her mouth to his arm, and sin ked 
away the drop of poison. As she looked at t In red mark her mouth 
had made, and at his arm, she said, laughing : 

“ That is the reddest kiss you will e\er have." 

When Syson next looked up, at the sound ol \ohcs, lie saw in 
the shadow tin keeper with his mouth on the tin oat of his helmed, 
whose head was thrown back, and wlioe hair had fallen, so that 
one rough rope of dark brown hair hung a< loss his bare arm. 

“No,” the woman answeied. “I am not upset because he’s 
gone. You won't uie’> luancl. . . .** 

Syson could not ch -anguish what the mm said. Hilda leplied, 
clear and distinct : 

“ You know 1 love >ou. He lias gone tjune out of my life don’t 
Double about him. . . 1 le kissed her. mm muring. She laughed 

hollowly. 

k ‘ Yes,” she said, indulgent. “ We will be manied, we will be 
muiiicd. But not just >et.” He spoke to In r again. S\son heard 
nothing for a time, 'l’lien she said 

“You must go home, now. dear -\mi will get no deep.” 

Again was heard the murmur of die k- < p. 1 *s \oice. Doubled by 
fear .mcl passion 

k ‘ Bill why should we he manied at him she said. “What 
moie would >011 ha\e, in bung mamei. .* It is most beautiful as 
it is.” 

At last he pulled on his coat and denaiiid. She stood at the 
gate*, not watching him, but looking o \ cm tin* siimn counin 

When at last she h.icl going S\son also departed, going h.nk to 
town. 



" Oh, I’m tired ! ” Frances exclaimed petulantly, and in the same 
instant she dropped down on the turf, near the hedge-bottom. 
Anne stood a moment surprised, then, accustomed to the vagaries ot 
her beloved Frances, said : 

“ Well, and aren’t you always likely to be tired, after travelling 
that blessed long way from Liverpool yesterday ? ” and she plumped 
down beside her sister. Anne was a wise young body of fourteen, 
very buxom, brimming with common sense. Frances was much 
older, about twenty-three, and whimsical, spasmodic. She was the 
beauty and the clever child of the family. She plucked the goose- 
grass buttons from her dress in a ncivous, desperate fashion. Her 
beautiful profile, looped above with black hair, warm with the 
dusky-and-scarlet complexion of a pear, was calm as a mask, her 
thin brown hand plucked nervously. 

u It’s not the journey,” she said, objecting to Anne’s obtusencss. 
Anne looked inquiringly at her darling. The young girl, in her 
self-confident, practical way, proceeded to reckon up this whimsical 
creature. But suddenly she found herself full in the eyes of Frances ; 
felt two dark, hectic eyes flaring challenge at her, and she shrank 
away. Frances was peculiar for these great, exposed looks, which 
disconcerted people by their violence and their suddenness. 

“ What’s a matter, poor old duck ? ” asked Anne, as she folded 
the slight, wilful form of her sister in her arms. Frances laughed 
shakily, and nestled down for comfort on the budding breasts of the 
strong girl. 

“ Oh, I’m only a bit tired,” she murmured, on the point of tears. 

“ Well, of course you arc, what do you expect ? ” soothed Anne. 
It was a joke to Frances that Anne should play elder, almost mother 
to her. But then, Anne was in her unvexed teens ; men were like 
big dogs to her : while Frances, at twenty-three, suffered a good 
deal. 

The country was intensely morning-still. On the common 
everything shone beside its shadow, and the hill-side gave ofFhcat in 
silence. The brown turf seemed in a low state of combustion, the 
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leaves of the oaks were scorched brown. Among the blackish foliage 
m the distance shone the small red and orange of the village. 

The willows in the brook-course at the foot of the common 
suddenly shook with a dazzling effect like diamonds. It was a puff 
of wind. Anne resumed her normal position. She spread her knees, 
and put in her lap a handful of hazel nuts, whity-green leafy things, 
whose one cheek was tanned between brown and pink. These she 
began to crack and cat. Frances, with bowed head, mused bitterly. 

“ Eh, you know Tom Smedley ? ” began the young girl, as she 
pulled a tight kernel out of its shell. 

“ I suppose so,” replied Frances sarcastically. 

“ Well, he gave me a wild rabbit what he’d caught, to keep with 
my tame one — and it’s living.” 

“ Thai’s a good thing,” said Frances, very detached and ironic. 

“ Well, it is ! He reckoned he’d take me to Ollerton Feast, but he 
never did. Look lieie, he took a servant from the rectory ; I saw 
him.” 

“ So he ought,” said Frances. 

“ No, he oughtn’t ! And I told him so. And I told him I should 
tell you— -an* I have done.” 

Click and snao \.t n! a nut between her teeth. She sorted out the 
kernel, and chewed complacently. 

“ It doesn't make much difference,” said Frances. 

“ Well, ’appen it doesn’t ; but I was mad with him all the same.” 
“ Why ? ” 

u 11 ei ause 1 was ; » no right to go with a servant.” 

“ He’s a perfect right,” persisted Frances, very just and cold. 

“ No, lie hasn’t, when he’d said he’d take me.” 

Frances burst into a laugh of amusement and relief. 

“ Oh, no ; I’d forgot that,” she said, adding, “ and what did he 
say when you promised to tell inc ? ” 

“ He laughed and said, ‘ She won’t fret her fat over that.’ ” 

“ And she won’t,” smiled Fiances. 

There was silence. The common, with its sere, blonde-headed 
thistles, its heaps of silent bramble, its brown-husked gorsc in the 
glare of sunshine, seemed visionary. Across the brook began the 
immense pattern of agriculture, white chequering of barley stubble, 
brown squares of wheal, khaki patches of pasture, red stripes of 
fallow, with the w T oodland and the tiny village dark like ornaments, 
leading away to the distance, right to the hills, where the check- 
pattern grew smaller and smaller, till, in the blackish haze of heat, 
far off, only the tiny white squares of barley stubble show ed distiret. 
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“ Eh, I say, here’s a rabbit hole ! ” cried Anne suddenly. 
“ Should \vc watch if one comes out ? You won’t have to fidget, you 
know.” 

The two girls sat perfectly still. Frances watched certain objects 
in her surroundings : they had a peculiar, unfriendly look about 
them : the weight of gtcenish elderberries on their purpling stalks ; 
the twinkling of the yellowing crab-apples that clustered high up in 
the hedge, against the sky : the exhausted, limp leaves of the prim- 
roses lying flat in the hedge-bottom : all looked strange to hot. 
Then her eyes caught a movement. A mole was moving silently over 
the warm, red soil, nosing, shulTling hither and thither, Hat, and dark 
as a shadow, shifting about, and as suddenly brisk, and as silent, like 
a very ghost o I'joie dr rme. Frances started, from habit was about to 
call on Anne to kill the little pest. But, to-day her lethargy of un- 
happiness was too much for her. She watched the little brute 
paddling, smilling. touching things to discover them, running in 
blindness, delighted to ecstasy by the sunlight and the hot, strange 
things that caressed its belly and its nose. She felt a keen pity for tin* 
little creature. 

” Eh, our Fran, look there ! It’s a mole.” 

Anne was on hei feet, standing watching the dark. un< onsciou 1 * 
beast. Frani es flow nod with anxiety. 

kS It doesn’t run off, does it ? ” said the young git l sofdv . Then she 
stealthily approached the creature. The mole paddled fumblingh 
away. In an instant \ime put hoi foot upon it, not too heavilv. 
Frances could sec the snuggling, swimming mo\cmrnt of the little 
pink hands ot the bum. the twisting and twiohing of its pointed 
nose, as it wrestled undi i the sole of the boot. 

It dors' wriggle ! " said the bonnv girl, knitting her hums in a 
frown at the erne sensation. Then she bent down to look at het 
trap. Fiances could now see, bevond the edge of the boot-sole, the 
heaving of the \dvrt shoulders, the pitiful turning of the sighth s-, 
fat e. the bantu n*w mg of the fi.it, pink hands. 

” Kill the thing/' die said, turning a wav her face. 

Oh— I'm not/' laughed Anne, shrinking. " You t .in, if you like ” 
I don t like," said Fi am es, with quit t inie nsit\ . 

Aftei several dabbing attempts, Anne stu ce< ded in pit king up the 
little animal b\ the s< mil of its neck. It threw bat k its head, (lung 
its long blind snout horn side to side, the mouth open in a prt nhai 
oblong, with tinv pinkish teeth at the edge. ’1 li“ blind, bantu 
mouth gaped and win lied. I he bod\, lu ivy and tlmnsy, hung 
scare eh moving. 
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“ Isn’t it a snappy little thing,” observed Anne, twisting to avoid 
the teeth. 

“ What arc you going to do with it ? ” asked Frances sharply. 

“ It’s got to be killed — look at the damage they do. I s’ 11 take it 
home and let dadda or somebody kill it. I’m not going to let it go. ' 

She swaddled the creature clumsily in her pocket-handkerchief 
and sat down beside her sister. There was an interval of silence, 
during which Anne combated the efforts of the mole. 

“ You’ve not had much to say about Jimmy this lime. Did yr: 
sec him often in Liverpool ? ” Anne asked suddenly. 

‘'Once or twite,” replied Frances, giving no sign of how t!i< 
question troubled her. 

“ And aren’t you sweet on him any more, then ? ” 

“ 1 should think I’m not, seeing that he’s engaged.” 

“ Kn gaged ? Jimmy Jlairass ! Well, of. ill things ! I never thought 
he'd get engaged.” 

“Why not, lie’s as miu h light as anybody else?” snapped 
Fiances. 

Anne was fumbling with the mole. 

k ‘ ’Appen so” die said at length ; ‘‘ but 1 never thought Jimm 
would, though 

“ Why not ? ” snapped Frances. 

“ / don’t know -this birred mole, it’ll not keep mil 1 — who’s j ■ 
got engaged to ? " 

“ I low should I k w ? ” 

”1 thought you’d ask him; y>u’\o known him en r.gh 

1 s’d think lie thoughi he’d get engaged now !’< b :\ i J< > tor ol 
Chemistry.” 

Frame* laughed in spue of heist 11. 

” What’s that got to do with it ? ” die a • ed 

” I’m smelt’s gut «i lot lie’ll want to 1* • 1 \o-v- ''»!)' imw, so he’ 
got engaged. lle\, stop it ; go in 1 

lhit .it this jum (me the mole almost mu i ceded in wiggling clear 
It wrestled and twisted fianlic allv , waved its pointed blind head, i u 
mouth standing open like a little shaft, n , big. w i mkled hands spread 
out. 

” Co in with ym ! ” uigcd Anne, poking the little creatine wit a 
her foi elinger, 1 1 > ing to gel it back into the h.mdkcu 1 1 i< t'. Suddi ills 
the mouth tinned like a spaik on h< i fingci. 

“ Oh ! ” she cried, “ lie’s bit me.” 

She dropped him to the floor. Da/td, the blind creature fumbled 
round. Frances felt like dn irking. She r\pci ted him to dart wa* 
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in a flash, like a mouse, and there he remained groping ; she wanted 
to cry to him to be gone. Anne, in a sudden decision of wrath, 
caught up her sister’s walking-cane. With one blow the mole was 
dead. Frances was startled and shocked. One moment the little 
wretch was fussing in the heat, and the next it lay like a little bag, 
inert and black — not a struggle, scarce a quiver. 

“ It is dead ! ” Frances said breathlessly. Anne look her finger 
from her mouth, looked at the tiny pinpricks, and said : 

“ Yes, he is, and I’m glad. They’re vicious little nuisances, moles 
are.” 

With which her wrath vanished. She picked up the dead animal. 

“ Hasn’t it got a beautiful skin,” she mused, stroking the fur with 
her forefinger, then w'itli her check. 

“ Mind,” said Frances sharply. “ You’ll have the blood on \our 
skirt ! ” 

One ruby drop of blood hung on the small snout, ready to fall. 
Anne shook it off on to some harebells. Frances suddenly became 
calm ; in that moment, grown-up. 

“ I suppose they have to be killed,” she said, and a certain rather 
dreary indifference succeeded to her grief. 'The twinkling crab- 
apples, the glitter of brilliant willows now seemed to her trifling, 
scarcely worth the notice. Something had died in her, so that things 
lost their poignancy. She was calm, indifleienee overlying her 
quiet sadness. Rising, she walked down to the biook course. 

“ Here, wait for me,” cried Anne, coming tumbling after. 

Frances stood on the bridge, looking at the red mud trodden into 
pockets by' the feet of cattle. There was not a drain of water left, 
but everything smelled green, succulent. Why did she can' so little 
for Anne, who was so fond of her ? she asked herself. Why did she 
care so little for any one ? She did not know, but she felt a rather 
stubborn pride in her isolation and indifference. 

They' entered a field where stooks of barley stood in lows, the 
straight, blonde tresses of the corn streaming on to the ground. The 
stubble was bleached by the intense summer, so that the expanse 
glared white. The next field was sweet and soft with a second crop 
of seeds ; thin, straggling clover whose little pink knobs rested 
prettily in the dark green. The sc ent was faint and sickly. The girls 
came up in single file, Frances leading. 

Near the gale a young man was mowing w'ith the scythe some 
fodder for the afternoon feed of the cattle. As he saw the girls he 
left off working and waited in an aimless kind of way. Frances was 
dressed in white muslin, and she walked with dignity, detached and 
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forgetful. Her lack of agitation, her simple, unheeding advance 
made him nervous. She had loved the far-off Jimmy for five years, 
having had in return his half-measures. This man only affected her 
slightly. 

Tom was of medium stature, energetic in build. His smooth, fair- 
skinned face was burned red, not brown, by the sun, and this 
ruddiness enhanced his appearance of good humour and easiness. 
Being a year older than Frances, he would have courted her long 
ago had she been so inclined. As it was, he had gone his uneventful 
way amiably, chatting with many a girl, but remaining unattached, 
free of trouble for the most part. Only he knew he wanted a woman. 
He hitched his trousers just a trifle self-consciously as the girls 
appcpachcd. Frances was a rare, delicate kind of being, whom he 
realized with a queer and delicious stimulation in his veins. She 
gave him a slight sense of suffocation. Somehow, this morning, she 
affected him more than usual. She was dressed in white. He, 
however, being matter-of-fact in his mind, did not realize. His 
feeling had never become conscious, purposive. 

Frances knew what she was about. Tom was ready to love her as 
soon as she wo ,Id show him. Now that she could not have Jimmy, 
she did not poignar lly care. Still, she would have something. If 
she could not have the best— Jimmy, whom she knew to be some- 
thing of a snob — she would have the second best, Tom. She ad- 
vanced rather indi p l*n ntly. 

“ You are baci , then ! ” said Tom. She marked the touch of 
uncertainty in his voice. 

“ No,” she laughed, “ I’m still In Liverpool,” and the undertone 
of intimacy made him burn. 

“ This isn’t you, then ? ” he asked. 

Her heart leapt up in approval. She looked in his eyes, and for a 
second was with him. 

“ Why, what do you think ? ” she laughed. 

He lifted his hat from his head witli a distracted little gesture. 
She liked him, his quaint ways, his humour, his ignorance, and his 
slow masculinity. 

“ Here, look here, Tom Smedley,” broke in Anne. 

“ A moudiwarp ! Did you find it dead ? ” he asked. 

“ No, it bit me,” said Anne. 

“ Oh, aye ! An’ that got your rag out, did it ? ” 

“ No, it didn’t ! ” Anne scolded sharply. “ Such language ! ” 

“ Oh, what’s up wi’ it ? ” 

“ I can’t bear you to talk broad.” 
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” Can't you ? ” 

He glanced at Frances. 

“ It isn’t nice,” Frances said. She did not care, really. The vulgar 
speech jarred on her as a rule ; Jimmy was a gentleman. But Tom’s 
manner of speech did not matter to her. 

“ I like you to talk nicely she added. 

“ Do you,” he replied, tilting his hat, stirred. 

“ And generally y r ou do , you know,” she smiled. 

“ I s’ll have to have, a try,” he said, rather tensely gallant. 

“ What ? ” she asked brightly. 

“ To talk nice to you,” he said. Frances coloured furiously, 
bent her head for a moment, then laughed gaily, .is if she liked this 
clumsy hint. 

” Eh now, you mind what you’re saying,” cried Anne, giving the 
young man an admonitory pat 

“ You wouldn’t have to give yon mole main knocks like that,” he 
teased, relieved to get on safe ground, nibbing his arm. 

“ No indeed, it died in one blow,” said Fiances, with a flippancy 
that w as hateful to her. 

“You’ie not so good at knockin’ ’em?” he said, turning to 
her. 

“ I don’t know, if I’m cross,” she said dot lively. 

“ No ? ” he replied, with alert attentiveness. 

“ l could,” she added, harder, kk if it was necessaiy.” 

He was slow to feel her difference. 

“Ariel don’t you consider it is necessary?” he a«kcd, with mis- 
giving. 

“ W — ell — is it ? ” she said, looking at him steadily . 1 oldly . 

“ I ror kon it is,” he replied, looking away, but standing stubborn. 

She laughed quickly. 

“ But it isn’t necessary for ;m\” she said, with slight contempt. 

“ Yes, that's quite true.” he answered. 

She laughed in a shaky f oh ion. 

“ I knou it ir,” she said ; and there was an awkward pause. 

“ Why, would vou like me to kill moles then J ” sh ( > asked tenta- 
tiv ely, after a w hile. 

“ They do us a lot of damage,” he said, standing (inn on his own 
ground, angered. 

“ Well, I’ll see the next time I come at loss one,” she promised, 
defiantly. 'I heir eves met, and she sank belon him. In r pi ulc 
troubled. He felt uneas\ and timinpliant and b.illled, <is d late bad 
gripped him. She smiled as she departed. 
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“ Well,” said Anne, as the sisters went through the wheat stubble ; 

I don’t know what you two’s been jawing about, I’m sure.” 

“ Don’t you ? ” laughed Frances significantly. 

“ No, I don’t. But, at any rate, Tom Smedley’s a good deal 
better to my thinking than Jimmy, so there— and nicer.” 

“ Perhaps he is,” said Frances coldly. 

And the next day, after a secret, persistent hunt, she found another 
mole playing in the heal. She killed it, and in the evening, when 
lorn came to the gate to smoke his pipe after supper, she took him 
die dead creature. 

“ Here you are then ! ” she said. 

“ Did you catch it ? ” he replied, taking the velvet corpse into his 
lingers and examining it minutely. This was to hide his trepidation. 

“ Did you think I couldn’t ? ” she asked, her face very near his. 

“ Nay, I didn’t know.” 

She laughed in his face, a strange little laugh that caught her 
orcuth, all agitation, and tears, and re< klessness of desire. He* looked 
'lightened and upset. She put her hand to his arm. 

“ Shall you go out \vi’ me ? ” he asked, in a difficult, troubled 
tone. 

She turned her face away, with a shaky laugh. The blood came 
up in him, strong, over mastering. He leshted it. But it drove him 
lown, and he was carried away. Seeing the winsome, frail nape of 
her neck, fie ice love * ame upon him for her, and tenderness. 

“We s’ll ’avc t*» 'ell your mother,” he said. And he stood, 
u liering, resisting his passion for her. 

“Yes,” she replied, in a dead voice. But there was a thrill of 
pleasure in this death. 



THF SHADOW IN THE ROSE GARDEN 


A rather small young man sat by the window of a pretty seaside 
cottage trying to persuade himself that he was reading the news- 
paper. It was about half-past eight in the morning. Outside, l lie 
glory roses hung in the morning sunshine like little bowls of lire 
tipped up. The young man looked at the table, then at the clock, 
then at his own big silver watch. An expression of stiff endurance 
came on to his face. Then he rose and reflected on the oil-paintings 
that hung on the walls of the room, giving careful but hostile atten- 
tion to “ The Stag at Bay.” He tried the lid of the piano, and found 
it locked. He caught sight of his own face in a little mirror, pulled 
his brown moustache, and an alert interest sprang into his eyes. 
He was not ill-favoured. He twisted his moustache. His figure was 
rather small, but alert and vigorous. As he turned from the mirror 
a look of self-commiseration mingled with his appreciation of his 
own physiognomy. 

In a state of self-suppression, he went through into the garden. 
His jacket, however, clid not look dejected. It w T as new, and had a 
smart and self-confident air, sitting upon a confident body, lie 
contemplated the Tree of Heaven that flourished by the lawn, then 
sauntered on to the next plant. There was more promise m a 
crooked apple tree covered with brown-red fruit. Glancing round, 
he broke off an apple and, with his back to the house, took a ch an, 
sharp bite. To his surprise the fruit was sweet. He took anotla r. 
Then again he turned to survey the bedroom windows overlooking 
the garden. He started, seeing a woman’s figure ; but it was only 
his wife. She was gazing across to the sea, apparently ignorant of him. 

For a moment or two he looked at her, watching her. She w^ a 
good-looking woman, who seemed older than he, rather pale, but 
healthy, her face yearning. Her rich auburn hair w r as heaped in 
folds on her forehead. She looked apart from him and his woild, 
gazing away to the sea. It irked her husband that she should con- 
tinue abstracted and in ignorance of him ; he pulled poppy fluils 
and thrcw r them at the window. She started, glanced at him with a 
wild smile, and looked aw f ay again. Then almost immediately he 
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left the window. He went indoors to meet her. She had a fine 
carriage, very proud, and wore a dress of soft white muslin. 

“ I’ve been waiting long enough,” he said. 

“ For me or for breakfast ? ” she said lightly. “ You know we 
said nine o’clock. I should have thought you could have slept after 
the journey.” 

“ You know I’m always up at five, and I couldn’t stop in bed after 
six. You might as well be in pit as in bed, on a morning like this.” 

“ I shouldn’t have thought the pit would occur to you, here.” 

She moved about examining the room, looking at the ornaments 
under glass covers. He, planted on the hearthrug, watched her 
rather uneasily, and grudgingly indulgent. She shrugged her 
shoulders at the apartment. 

“ Come,” she said, taking his arm, “ let us go into the garden till 
Mis. Coates brings the tray.” 

“ I hope she’ll be quick,” he said, pulling his moustache. She 
gave a short laugh, and leaned on his arm a; they went. lie had 
lighted a pipe. 

Mrs. Coates ntcrcd the room as they went down the steps. Tin* 
delightful, era t old lady hastened to the window for a good view ol 
her visitors. Her china-blue eyes were bright as she watched the 
young couple go down the path, he walking in an easy, confident 
fashion, with his wife on his arm. The landlady began talking to 
herself in a soft, Yo. dure accent. 

“Just of a height they are. She wouldn’t ha’ married a man less 
than herself in stature, 1 think, though he's not hci equal otherwise.” 
Here her granddaughter came in, setting a tray on the table. The 
girl went to the old woman’s side. 

“ He's been rating the apples, gran’,” she said. 

“ Has he, my pet ? Well, if lie's happy, why not ? ” 

Outside, the young, well-favoured man listened with impatience 
to the chink of the teacups. At last, with a sigh of relief, the couple 
came in to breakfast. Alter he had eaten for some time, he rested a 
moment and said : 

“ Do you think it's any better place than Bridlington ? ” 

“ 1 do,” she said, “ infinitely ! Besides, I am at home here — it's 
not like a strange sea-side place to me.” 

“ How long were you here ? ” 

“ Two years.” 

He ate 1 cflectively. 

“ I should ha’ thought you’d rather go to a fresh place,” 1 * said 
at length. 
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She sat very silent, and then, delicately, put out a feeler. 

Why ? ” she said. “ Do you think I shan't enjoy myself? ” 

He laughed comfortably, putting the marmalade thick on his 
bread. 

“ I hope so,’' he said. 

She again took no notice of him. 

“ But don't say anything about it in the village, Frank,’’ she said 
casually. “ Don’t say who 1 am, or that 1 used to live line. 'There's 
nobody I want to meet, particularly, and we should never feel free 
if they knew me again.” 

“ Why did you come, then ? ” 

“ ‘ Why ? ’ Can’t you understand why ? ” 

“ Not if you don’t want to know any body.” 

“ I came to see the place, not the people.” 

He did not say any more. 

“ Women,*’ she said, “ arc different from men. I don’t know why 
I wanted to come — but I did.” 

She helped him to another cup of coffee, solicitously. 

“Only, 5 she resumed, “don’t talk about me in the village.” 
She laughed shakily. “ I don’t want my past bi ought up against 
me, you know.” And she moved the crumbs on the cloth with hei 
finger-tip. 

He looked at her as he drank his coffee ; he sucked his mousta* he, 
and putting down his cup, said phlegmatically : 

“ I’ll bet you've had a lot of past.” 

She looked with a little guiltiness, that flattered him, down at the 
tablecloth. 

“Well,” she said, carc.»ive, “you won't give me away, who 1 
am, will you ? ” 

“ No,” he said, comforting, laughing, “ I won't give vou away.” 

He was pleased. 

She remained silent. After a moment or two she lifted her head, 
saying : 

“ I've got to arrange with Mrs. Coates, and do various things. 
So you’d better go out by yourself this morning -and we'll be in to 
dinner at one.” 

“ But you can’t be arranging with Mrs. Coates all morning,” he 
^aid. 

“Oh, well — then I’ve some letters to wrin, and 1 must get (hat 
mark out of my skirt. I’ve got plenty of little things to do this 
morning. You’d better go out by yourself.” 

He perceived that she wanted to be rid of him, so that when she 
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went upstairs, he took his hat and lounged out on to the clifTs, 
siipprcsscdly angry. 

Presently she too came out. She wore a hal with roses, and a long 
lace scarf hung over her white dress. Rather neivously, she put up 
her sunshade, and her face was half-hidden in its coloured shadow. 
She went along the narrow track of Hag-stones that were worn hollow 
by the feet of the fishermen. She seemed to be avoiding her sur- 
roundings, as if she remained safe in the little obs< urity of her parasol. 

She passed the chun h, and went down the lane till she ( ame to a 
high wall by the way bide. Under this she w ent slowly, slopping at 
length by an open doorway' , which shone like a pieturc of light in the 
duik wajl. There in the magic beyond the doorway, patterns of 
diadow fay orr the sunny court, on the blue and white sea-pebbles of 
its paving, while a green lawn glowed beyond, where a bay tree 
glittered at the edges. She tiptoed nervously into the courtyard, 
glancing at the house that stood in shadow. The uncurtained 
windows looked black and soulless, the kitchen door stood open. 
Irresolutely she took a step fonvard, and again forward, leaning, 
yearning, Uma*^ he garden beyond. 

She had almost gained the corner of the house win n a heavy step 
tame crunching through the trees. A gardener appeared before 
hci. lie held a wicker tray on which were rolling great, dark red 
gooseberries, overripe. Hr moved dowl\. 

“ The garden isn’t i 4 . n to-day,'* lie said quietly to the attractive 
woman, who was poised for retreat. 

For a moment she was silent with sui pi is**. How should it be public 
at all ? 

“ When is it open ? ** she asked, quick-willed. 

" dhe rcc tor lets visitors in on Fridays and Fucsdavs.*’ 

She stood still, reflecting. How Miangc to think of the rector 
opening his garden to the* public ! 

“ Ihrt everybody will be at church,*' she said coaxmglv to the 
man. “ There’ll be nobody here, will there ? " 

He moved, and the big gooseberries roll 'd. 

“ 1 he rector lives at the new rector v,” he said. 

The two stood still. He did not like to ask her to go. At last she 
turned to him with a winning smile. 

Might 1 have one peep at the roses ? “ she coaxed, with pretty 
wilful ness. 

kt I don’t suppose it would matter,” he said, moving aside; 
“ you won’t stop long ” 

She went forward, forgetting the gardener in a moment. Her face 
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became strained, her movements eager. Glancing round, she saw 
all the windows giving on to the lawn were curtainlcss and dark. 
The house had a sterile appearance, as if it were still used, but not 
inhabited. A shadow seemed to go over her. She went across the 
lawn towards the garden, through an arch of crimson ramblers, a 
gate of colour. There beyond lay the soft blue sea within the bay, 
misty with mornifig, and the furthest headland of black rock jutting 
dimly out between blue and blue of the sky and water. Her face 
began to shine, transfigured with pain and joy. At her feet the garden 
fell steeply, all a confusion of flowers, and away below was the dark- 
ness of tree-tops covering the beck. 

She turned to the garden that shone with sunny flowers around her. 
She knew the little corner where was the scat beneath the yew tree. 
Then there was the terrace where a great host of flowers shone, and 
from this, two paths went down, one at each side of the garden. 
She closed her sunshade and walked slowly among the many 
flowers. All round were rose bushes, big banks of roses, then roses 
hanging and tumbling from pillars, or roses balanced on the standard 
bushes By the open earth were many other flowers. If she lifted 
her head, the sea was upraised beyond, and the Gape. 

Slowly she went down one path, lingering, like one who has gone 
back into the past. Suddenly she was touching some heavy crimson 
roses that were soft as velvet, touching them thoughtfully, without 
knowing, as a mother sometimes fondles the hand of her child. She 
leaned slightly forward to catch the scent. Then she wandered on in 
abstraction. Sometimes a flamc-colourcd, scentless rose would bold 
her arrested. She stood gazing at it as if she could not understand 
it. Again the same softness of intimacy came o\cr her, as she stood 
before a tumbling heap of pink petals. Then die wondered o\cr the 
white rose, that was greenish, like ice, in the centre. So, slowly, like 
a white, pathetic butterfly, she diiftcd down the path, corning at last 
to a tiny terrace all full of roses. They seemed to fill the place, a 
sunny, gay throng. She w r as shy of them, they were so many and so 
blight. They seemed to be conversing and laughing. She felt 
herself in a strange crowd. It exhilarated her, carried her out of 
herself. She flushed with excitement. The air was pure scent. 

Hastily, she went to a little scat among the white roses, and sat 
down. Her scarlet sunshade made a hard blot of colour. She sat 
quite still, feeling her own existence lapse. She was no more than a 
rose, a rose that could not quite come into blossom, but remained 
temc. A little fly dropped on her knee, on her white dress. She 
watched it, as if it had fallen on a rose. She was not herself. 
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Then she started cruelly as a shadow crossed her and a figure 
moved into her sight. It was a man who had come in slippers, 
unheard. He wore a linen coat. The morning was shattered, the 
spell vanished away. She was only afraid of being questioned. He 
came forward. She rose. Then, seeing him, the strength went from 
her and she sank on the scat again. 

He was a young man, military in appearance, growing slightly 
stout. His black hair was brushed smooth and bright, his moustache 
was waxed. But there was something rambling in his gait. She 
looked up, blanched to the lips, and saw his eyes. They were black, 
and stared without seeing. They were not a man’s eyes. He was 
coming towards her. 

He stared at her fixedly, made an unconscious salute, and sat 
down beside her on the scat. He moved on the bench, shifted his 
feet, saying, in a gentlemanly, military voice : 

“ I don’t disturb you — do I ? ” 

She was mute and helpless. He was scrupulously dressed in dark 
clothes and a linen coat. She could not move. Seeing his hands, 
with the ring sne knew so well upon the little finger, she felt as if she 
were going dazed. The whole world was deranged. She sat un- 
availing. For his hands, her symbols of passionate love, filled her 
with horror as they rested now on his strong thighs. 

“ May I smok r / ’ he asked intimately, almost secretly, his hand 
going to his pocket. 

She could not answer, but it did not matter, he was in another 
woiid. She wondered, craving, if he recognized her— if he could 
recognize her. She sat pale with anguish But she had to go 
through it. 

“ I haven’t got any tobacco,” he said thoughtfully. 

But she paid no heed to his words, only she attended to him. 
Gould he recognize her, or was it all gone ? She sat still in a frozen 
kind of suspense. 

“ I smoke John Cotton,” he said, “ and I must economize with it, 
it is expensive. You know. I’m not eery well off while these lawsuits 
arc going on.” 

“ No,” she said, and her heart was cold, her soul kept rigid. 

He moved, made a loose salute, rose, and went away. She sat 
motionless. She could see his shape, the shape she had loved w it Ii all 
her passion : his compnc t, soldier’s head, his fine figure now slackened. 
And it was not he. It only filled her with horror too dillicult to 
know. 

Suddenly lie i.imr again, his hand in his jacket pocket. 
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then he mounted the stairs again. At every step her heart grew tight 
in her. He opened the door. 

“ Dinner is on the table,” he said. 

It was difficult for her to endure his presence, for he would inter- 
fere with her. She could not recover her life. She rose stiffly and 
went down. She could neither eat nor talk during the meal. She 
sat absent, torn, without any being of her own. He tried to go on as 
if nothing were the matter. But at last he became silent with fury. 
As soon as it was possible, she went upstairs again, and locked the 
bedroom door. She must be alone. He went with his pipe into the 
garden. All his suppressed anger against her who held herscll 
superior to him filled and blackened his heart. Though he had not 
known it, yet he had never really won her, she had never loved 
him. She had taken him on sufferance. This had foiled him. He 
was only a labouring electrician in the mine, she was superior to 
him. He had always given way to her. But all the while, the injury 
and ignominy had been working in his soul because she did not hold 
him seriously. And now all his rage came up against her. 

He turned and went indoors. The third time, she heard him 
mounting the stairs. Her heart stood still. He turned the catch 
and pushed the door — it was locked. He tried it again, harder. Her 
heart was standing still. 

“ Have you fastened the door ? ” he asked quietly, because of the 
landlady. 

“ Yes. Wait a minute.” 

She rose and turned the lock, afraid he would burst it. She felt 
hatred towards him, because he did not leave her free. He entered, 
his pipe between his teeth, and she returned to her old position on the 
bed. He closed the door and stood with his back to it. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” he asked determinedly. 

She was sick with him. She could not look at him. 

“ Can't you leave me alone ? ” she replied, averting her face from 
him. 

He looked at her quickly, fully, wincing with ignominy. Then he 
seemed to consider for a moment. 

“ There’s something up with you, isn't there ? ” he asked definitely. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ but that’s no reason wh\ you should toimcnt 
me.” 

“ I don’t torment you. What’s the matte ? ” 

4 Why should you know ? ” she cried, in hate and desperation. 

Something snapped. He started and caught ln\ pipe as it fell 
rom his mouth. Then he pushed forward the biitcn-off mouth-piece 
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with his tongue, took it from off his lips, and looked at it. Then he 
put out his pipe, and brushed the ash from his waistcoat. After 
which he raised his head. 

“ I want to know,” he said. Mis face was greyish pale, and set 
uglily. 

Neither looked at the other. She knew he was fired now. His 
heart was pounding heavily. She hated him, but she could not with- 
stand him. Suddenly she lifted her head and turned on him. 

“ What right have you to know ? ” she asked. 

He looked at her. She felt a pang of surprise for his tortured eyes 
and his fixed face. But her heart hardened swiftly. She had never 
loved him. She did not love him now. 

But suddenly she lifted her head again swiftly, like a thing that 
tries to get free. She wanted to be free of it. It was not him so 
much, but it, something she had put on herself, that bound her so 
horribly. And having put the bond on herself, it was hardest to 
take it off. But now she hated everything and felt destructive. He 
stood wi'Ii l.i.» back to the door, fixed, as if he would oppose her 
eternally, till she was extinguished. She looked at him. Her eyes 
were ( old and hostile. His workman’s hands spread on the panels 
of the door behind him. 

“ You know I iv -d to live here ? ” she began, in a hard voire, as 
if wilfully to wo .d him. He braced himselfagainst her, and nodded. 

“Well, I was companion to Miss Birch of Torril Hall— she and 
the rector were friends, and Archie was the rector's son.” There 
was a pause. He listened without knowing what was happening, 
lie stared at his wife. She was squatted in her white dress on the 
bed, carefully folding and re-folding the hem of her skirt. Her 
voice was full of hostility. 

“ He was an officer — a sub-lieutenant — then he quarrelled with 
his colonel and < ame out of the anny. At any rate ” — she plucked 
at her skirt hem, her husband stood motionless, watching her 
movements which filled his veins with madness — “ he was awfully 
fond of me, and I was of him — aw fully.’ * 

“ How old was he ? ” asked the husband. 

“ When — when I first knew him ? Or when he w ent away ? ” 

“ When you first knew him.” 

“ When 1 first knew him, he w'as tweritv-six now— he's thirty-one 
— nearly thirty-two — because I’m twenty-nine, and he is nearly 
three years older ” 

She lifted her head and looked at the opposite wall. 

“ And what then * ” said her husband. 
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She hardened herself, and said callously : 

“ Wc were as good as engaged for nearly a year, though nobody 
knew — at least — they talked — but — it wasn’t open. Then he went 
away ” 

“ He chucked you ? ” said the husband brutally, wanting to hurt 
her into contact with himself. Her heart rose wildly with rage. Then 
“ Yes,” she said, to anger him. He shifted from one foot to the 
other, giving a “ Ph ! ” of rage. There was silence for a time. 

“ Then,” she resumed, her pain giving a mocking note to her 
words, “ he suddenly went out to fight in Africa, and almost the 
\ ery day I first met you, I heard fiom Miss Birch he’d got sunstroke — 

and two months after, that he was dead ” 

kt That was before you took on with me ? ” said the husband. 
There was no answer. Neither spoke for a time. He had not 
understood. His eyes were contracted uglily. 

<k So you've been looking at your old courting places ! ” he said. 
*' That was what you wanted to go out by yourself for this 
morning.” 

Still she did not answer him anything. He went away from the 
door to the window. He stood with his hands behind him, his back 
to her. She looked at him. His hands seemed gross to her, the back 
of his head paltry. 

At length, almost against his will, he turned round, asking : 

“ How long were you carrying on with him ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” she replied coldly. 

‘‘ I mean how long were y ou carrying on with him ? ” 

She lifted her head, averting her face from him. She refused to 
answer. Then she said : 

I don't know' what you mean, h\ r carrying on. I loved him from 
the first davs I met him —two months after 1 went to stay with Miss 
Birch.” 

“ And do you reckon he loved you ? ” he jeered. 

I know' he did.” 

“ How’ do you know, if he’d have no more to do with you ? ” 
There was a long silence of hate and suffering. 

“ And how far did it go between you ? ” he asked at length, in a 
frightened, stiff voice. 

‘ £ I hate your not-straightforward questions,” she cried, beside 
herself with his baiting. “ Wc loved each other, and we ivne lovers 
— we were. I don't care what you think : what have you got to do 

with it ? Wc were lovers before ever I knew you ” 

“ Lovers — lovers,” he said, white with fury. “ You mean you 
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Lid your fling with an army man, and then came to me to marry 
>u when you’d done ” 

She sat swallowing her bitterness. There was a long pause. 

“ l)o you mean to say you used to go— the whole hogger ? ” he 
sked, still incredulous. 

“ Why, what else do you think I mean ? ” she cried brutally. 

He shrank, and became white, impersonal. There was a long, 
aralyscd silence. lie seemed to have gone small. 

“ You never thought to tell me all this before I married you,” he 
lid, with bitter irony, at last. 

“ You never asked fne,” she replied. 

“ I ifner thought theie was any need.” 

“ Well, then, you should think.” 

He stood with expressionless, almost childlike set face, revolving 
nany thoughts, whilst his hcait was mad with anguish. 

Suddenly she added : 

” And I saw him to-day,” she said. He is not dead, he’s mad.” 
Her husband looked at her, startled. 

“ Mad ! ” he -.aid involuntarily. 

A lunatic,” she said. It almost cost her her reason to utter the 
woid. There was a pamc. 

“ Dill he know vou ? ” asked the husband, in a small voice. 

“ No,” she said. 

He stood and looked at her. At last he had learned the width of 
the breach between them. She still squatted on the bed. He could 
not go near her. It would be violation to each of them to be brought 
into contact with the other. The thing must work itself out. They 
were both shocked so much, they wcie impersonal, and no longer 
hated each other. After some minutes lie left her and went out. 
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Through the gloom of evening, and the flare of torches of the night 
before the fair, through the still fogs of the succeeding dawn came 
paddling the weary geese, lifting their poor feet that had been 
dipped in tar for shoes, and trailing them along the cobble-stones 
into the town. Last of all, in the afternoon, a country girl drove in 
her dozen birds, disconsolate because she was so late. She was a 
heavily built girl, fair, with regular features, and yet unprepossessing. 
She needed chiselling down, her contours vveic brutal. Perhaps it 
was weariness that hung her eyelids a lit tie lower than was pleasant. 
When she spoke to her clumsily lagging birds it was in a snailing 
nasal tone. One of the silly tilings sat down in the gutter and refused 
to move. It looked \ery ridiculous, but also rather pitiful, squat 
there with its head up, refusing to be urged on by the ungentle toe 
of the girl. The latter swore heavily, then picked up the great com- 
plaining bird, and fronting her road stubbornly, dro\c on tl? 
lamentable eleven. 

No one had noticed her. This afternoon the women were not 
sitting chatting on their doorsteps, seaming up the cotton hose, or 
swiftly passing through their fingers the piled white lace ; and 
in the high dark houses the song of the hosiery frames was hushed : 
“ Shackcly-boom, Shackcty-shackely-boom, Z— //z ! '* As she 
dragged up Hollow’ Stone, people returning from the fair chaffed 
her and a^ked her what o'clock it was. She did not reply, her look 
wih sullen. The Lace Market was quiet as the Sabbath : even the 
great bnws plates on the doors were dull with neglect. There 
seemed an afternoon atmosphere of raw discontent. The girl 
stopped a moment before the dismal prospect of one of the great 
warehouses that had been gutted with fire. She looked at the lean, 
thieauning walls, and watched her white* floek waddling in icckless 
misnv below, and she would have laughed out loud had the wall 
fallen flat upon them and relieved her of them. But the wall did 
not fall, so she crossed the road, and walking on the safe side, 
huriied after her charge. Her look was even more sullen. She 
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remembered the stale of trade — Trade, the invidious enemy ; Trade, 
which thrust out its hand and shut the factory doors, and pulled 
the stockingcrs off their scats, and left the web half-finished on the 
(iamc ; Trade, which mysteriously choked up the sources of the 
rivulets of wealth, and blacker and more secret than a pestilence, 
starved the town. Through this morose atmosphere of bad trade, 
in^thc afternoon of the first day of the fair, the girl strode 
down to the Poultry with eleven sound geese and one lame one to 
sell. 

The Frenchmen were at the bottom of it ! So everybody said, 
though nobody quite knew how. At any rate, they had gone to war 
with the Prussians and got beaten, and trade was ruined in Notting- 
ham ! 

A little fog rose up, and the twilight gathered around. Then they 
tin red abroad their torches in the fair, insulting the night. The girl 
still sat in the Poultry, and her weary geese unsold on the stones, 
illuminated by the hissing lamp of a man who sold rabbits and 
pigeons and such-like assorted live-stock. 


11 

I11 another part of the town, near Sneinton Church, another girl 
tame to the cloor to } ok at the night. She was tall and slenclci. 
dicssed with the severe accuracy which marks the girl of superior 
culture. Her hair was arranged with simplicity about the long, 
pale, cleanly cut fare She leaned forward very slightly to glance 
down the street, listening. She very carefully preserved the appear- 
ance of having come quite casually to the door, yet she lingered and 
lingered and stood very still to listen when she heard a footstep, but 
when it proved to be only a common man, she drew herself up 
proudly and looked with a small smile over hi*? head. He hesitated 
to glance into the open hall, lighted so spaciously with a scarlet- 
shaded lamp, and at the slim girl in brown silk lifted up before the 
light. But she, she looked over his head. He passed on. 

Presently she started and hung in suspense. Somebody was cross- 
ing the road. She ran down the steps in a pretty welcome, not 
efiuse, saying in quick but accurately articulated words : “ Will ! 
I began to think you’d gone to the fair. I came out to listen to it. 
I felt almost c ure you'd gone. You're coming in, aren’t \ou ? " 
She waited a moment anxiously. “ We expect you to dinner, yon 
know,” she added wistfully. 

The man, who had a short face and spoke with his lip curling up 
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on one side, in a drawling speech with ironically exaggerated intona- 
tion, replied after a short hesitation : 

“ I’m awfully sorry, I am, straight, Lois. It’s a shame. I’ve got 
to go round to the biz. Man proposes — the devil disposes.” He 
turned aside with irony in the darkness. 

“ But surely, Will ! ” remonstrated the girl, keenly disappointed. 

“ Fact, Lois ! — 1 feel wild about it myself. But I’ve got to go 
down to the works. They may be getting a bit warm down there, 
you know ” — he jerkecl his head in the direction of the fair. “ If the 
Lambs get frisky !— they're a bit off about the work, and they’d 
just be in their element if they could set a lighted match to some- 
thing ” 

“Will, you don't think !” exclaimed the girl, lading hei 

hand on his arm in the true fashion of romance, and looking up at 
him earnestly. 

“ Dad’s not sure,” he replied, looking down at her with gravity. 
They remained in this attitude for a moment, then he said : 

“ I might stop a bit. It’s all right for an hour, I should think.” 

She looked at him earnestly, then said in tones of deep disappoint- 
ment and of fortitude* : “ No, Will, you must go. You’d belter 
go ” 

“ It's a shame ! ” he murmured, standing a moment at a loose 
end. Then, glancing down the street to see he was alone, he put his 
arm round her waist and said in a diflkult \oice : “ How goes it ? ” 

She let him keep her for a moment, then he kissed her as if afraid 
of what he was doing. They were both uncomfortable. 

“ Well ! ” he said at length. 

“ Good night ! ” sh£ said, setting him free to go. 

He hung a moment near her, as if ashamed. Then “ Good night,” 
he answered, and he broke away. She listened to his footsteps in 
the night, before composing herself to turn indoois. 

“ Helloa ! ” said her father, glancing over his paper as she entered 
the dining-room. “ What’s up, then ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing,” she replied, in her calm tones. “ Will won’t be 
here to dinner to-night.” 

“ What, gone to the fair ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Oh ! What’s got him then ? ” 

Lois looked at her father, and answered : 

“ He's gone down to the factory. They .ire ahaid of the hands.” 

Her father looked at her closely. 

“ Oh, a) e ! ” he answered, under ided, and they sat down to dinner. 
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Lois retired very early. She had a fire in her bedroom. She 
drew the curtains and stood holding aside a heavy fold, looking out 
at the night. She could see only the nothingness of the fog ; not 
even the glare of the fair was evident, though the noise clamoured 
small in the distance. In front of everything she could see her own 
faint image. She crossed to the dressing-table, and there leaned her 
face to the mirror, and looked at herself. She looked a long time, 
then she rose, < hanged her dress for a dressing-jacket, and took up 
Sesame and Lilies. 

Late ijj the night she was roused from sleep by a bustle in the house. 
She sat up and hoard a hurrying to and fro and the sound of anxious 
voices. She put on her dressing-gown and went out to her mother’s 
room. Seeing her mother at the head of the stairs, she said in her 
quick, clean voice : 

“ Mother, what is it ? ” 

“ Oh, child, don’t ask me ! Go to bed, dear, do ! I shall surely 
be worried out .-1 i.iy life.” 

“ Mother, what is it } '* Lois was sharp and emphatic. 

“ 1 hope your lather won't go. Now I do hope your father won’t 
go. He’s got a ( old as it is.” 

” Mother, tell me w 1 at "t is ? ” Lois took her mother's arm. 

“ It’s Selby’s. I si .*ld have thought you would have heaid the 
fire-engine, and Jack isn't in yet. 1 hope we’ie safe ! ” Lois returned 
to hei bedroom and dicxscd. She coiled her plaited hair, and having 
put on a cloak, left the house. 

She hurried along under the fog-dripping trees towards the 
meaner part of the town. When she got ncai, she saw a glare in the 
fog, and closed her lips tight. She hastened on till she was in the 
( rovvd. With peaked, noble face she watched the fire. Then she 
looked a little wildly over the fire-reddened faces 111 the crowd, and 
cah hing sight of her father, hurried to him. 

Oh, Dadda — is he safe * Is Will sale — - ? ” 

“Safe, aye, why not? You’ve no business here. Here, here's 
Sampson, he’ll take you home. I’ve enough 1 > bother me ; there's 
mv own plaec to watt h. Co home now, 1 can't do with von here.” 

“ Have you seen Will ? ” she asked. 

“ Go home -- Sampson, just take Miss Lois home now ! ” 

“ You don't really know whcie he is -father ? ” 

“ ( e> home now I don’t want vou line 
per rnpforih’. 


hci father on’ led 
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The tears sprang to Lois’ eyes. She looked at the fire and the 
tears were quickly dried by fear. The flames roared and struggled 
upward. The great wonder of the fire made her forget even her 
indignation at her father’s light treatment of herself and of her 
lover. There was a crashing and bursting of timber, as the first 
floor fell in a mass into the blazing gulf, splashing the fire in all 
directions, to the terror of the crowd. She saw the steel of the 
machines growing white-hot and twisting like flaming letters. Piece 
after piece of the flooring gave way, and the machines dropped in 
red ruin as the wooden framework burned out. The air became 
unbreathable ; the fog was swallowed up ; sparks went rushing up 
as if they would burn the dark heavens ; sometimes cards of lace 
went whirling into the gulf of the sky, waving with wings of fire. 
It was dangerous to stand near this great cup of roaring destruction. 

Sampson, the grey old manager of Buxton and Co.’s, led her away 
as soon as she would turn her face to listen to him. He was a stout, 
irritable man. He elbowed his way roughly through the crowd, and 
Lois followed him, her head high, her lips closed. He led her for 
some distance without speaking, then at last, unable to contain his 
garrulous irritability, he broke out : 

“ What do they expect ? What can they expect ? They can’t 
expect to stand a bad time. They spring up like mushrooms as big 
as a house-side, but there’s no stability in ’em. I remember William 
Selby when he’d run on my errands. Yes, there’s some as can make 
much out of little, and there’s some as can make much out of nothing, 
but they find it won’t last. William Selby’s sprung up in a day, and 
he’ll vanish in a night. You can’t trust to luck alone. Maybe he 
thinks it’s a lucky thing this fire has come when things are looking 
black. But you can’t get out of it as easy as that. There’s been a 
feu too many of ’em. No, indeed, a fire’s the last thing I should 
hope to come to — the very last ! ” 

Lois hurried and hurried, so that she brought the old manager 
panting in distress up the steps of her home. She could not bear to 
hear him talking so. They could get no one to open the door for 
some time. When at last Lois ran upstairs, she found her mother 
dressed, but all unbuttoned again, lying back in the chair in her 
daughter’s room, suffering from palpitation of the heart, with 
Sesame and Lilies crushed beneath her. Lois administered brandy, 
and her decisive words and movements helped largely to bring the 
good lady to a state of recovery sufficient to allow of her returning 
to her own bedroom. 

Then Lois locked the door. She glanced at her fire-darkened 
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face, and taking the flattened Ruskin out of the chair, sat down and 
wept. After a while she calmed herself, rose, and sponged her face. 
Then once more on that fatal night she prepared for rest. Instead, 
however, of retiring, she pulled a silk quilt from her disordered bed 
and, wrapping it round her, sat miserably to think. It was two 
o’clock in the morning. 


IV 

The fire was sunk to cold ashes in the grate, and the grey morning 
was creeping through the half-opened curtains like a thing ashamed, 
when Lois awoke. It was painful to move her head : her neck was 
cramped. The girl awoke in full recollection. She sighed, roused 
herself and pulled the quilt closer about her. For a little while she 
sat and mused. A pale, tragic resignation fixed her face like a mask. 
She remembered her father’s irritable answer to her question con- 
cerning her lo\er’s safety — “ Safe, aye — why not ? ” She knew that 
he suspected the factory of having been purposely set on fire. But 
then, he had tk s er liked Will. And yet — and yet — Lois’ heart was 
heavy as lead. She felt her lover was guilty. And she felt she must 
hide her secret of his last communication to her. She saw herself 
being cross-examined — “ When did you last see this man ? ” But 
she would hide what ho had said about watching at the works. 
How dreary it was met how dreadful. Her life was ruined now, 
and nothing mattered any more. She must only beha\ e with dignity, 
and submit to her own obliteration. For even if Will were* never 
accused, she knew in her heart he was guihy. She knew it was over 
between them. 

It was dawn among the yellow fog outside, and Lois, as she moved 
mechanically about her toilet, vaguely felt that all her clays would 
arrive slowly struggling through a bleak fog. She felt an intense 
longing at this uncanny hour to slough the body’s trammelled 
weariness and to issue at once into the new bright warmth of the 
far Dawn where a lover waited transfigured ; it is so easy and 
pleasant in imagination to step out of the chill grey dampness of 
another terrestrial daybreak, straight into the sunshine of the eternal 
morning ? And who can escape his hour ? So Lois performed the 
meaningless routine of her toilet, winch at last she made meaningful 
when she took her black dress, and fastened a black jet brooch at her 
throat. 

Then she went downstairs and found her father eating a n utton 
chop. She quickly approached and kissed him on the foichead. 
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Then she retreated to the other end of the table. Her father looked 
tired, even haggard. 

‘‘ You arc early,” he said, after a while. Lois did not reply. Ilcr 
father continued to cat for a few moments, then he said : 

” Have a chop— here’s one ! Ring for a hot plate. Lh, what ? 
Why not ? ” 

Lois was insulted, but she ga\c no sign. She sat down and took 
a cup of coffee, making no pretence to eat. Her father was absorbed, 
and had forgotten her. 

k ‘ Our Jack's not come home >ct," he said at last. 

Lois stirred faintly. * k Hasn’t he ? ” she said. 

“ No.” There was silence for a time. Lois was frightened. Had 
something happened also to her brother ? This fear was closer and 
moie irksome. 

* k Selby’s was cleaned out, gutted. We had a near shave of it ” 

“ You ha\e no loss, Dadda ? ” 

“ Nothing to mention.” After another silence, hei father said : 

“ I’d rather be myself than William Selby. Of coiiiv it may 
merely be bad luck — \ou don’t know. Hut whatever it was, I 
wouldn't like to add one to the list of fires just now. Selby was at the 
‘ George ' when it broke out — I don't know where the lad was - ! ” 
Father,” broke in Lois, “ why do >011 talk like that ? Why do 
\ou talk as if Will had done it ? ” She ended suddenly. Her father 
looked at her pale, mute face. 

“ I don’t talk as if Will had done it,” he said. k ‘ I don’t even 
think it.” 

v celing she was going to cry, Lois rose and lei t the room. Her 
father sighed, and leaning his elbows on his knees, whittled faintly 
into the file. He was not thinking about her. 

Lois went down to the kite hen and asked Lucy, the pailour-maid, 
to go out with her. She somehow shrank from going alone, JcM 
p. ople should stare at her o\errnu< h : and she' felt an o\ct powering 
impulse to go to the scene of the tragedy, to judge for herself. 

r \ he churches were chiming half-past eight when the young lady 
. nd the maid set oil down the street. Nearer the fair, swarthy, thin- 
legged men were pushing barrels of water towards the market-plat e, 
and the gipsy women, with haid brows, and dressed in tight \ civet 
bodices, hurried along the pa\cment with jugs of milk, and great 
brass water ewers and loa\es and breakfast parcels. People wen- 
just getting up, and in the poorer streets was a continual splash or 
tea-leaves, flung out on to the cobble-stones. A teapot came crash- 
ing down from an upper story just behind Lois, and she, starting 
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round and looking up, thought that the trembling, drink-bleared 
man at the upper window, who was stupidly staring after his pot, 
had had designs on her life ; and she went on her way shuddering 
at the grim tragedy of life. 

In the dull October morning the ruined factory was black and 
ghastly. The window-frames were all jagged, and the walls stood 
gaunt. Inside was a tangle of twisted debris , the iron, in parts red 
with bright rust, looking still hot ; the charred wood was black and 
satiny ; from dishevelled heaps, sodden with water, a faint smoke 
rose dimly. Lois stood and looked. If he had done that ! He might 
even be dead there, burned to ash and lost for ever. It was almost 
soothing to feel so. lie would be safe in the eternity which now she 
must hope in. 

At her side the pretty, sympathetic maid chatted plaintively. 
Suddenly, from one of her lapses into silence, she exclaimed : 

“ Why if there isn’t Mr. Jack ! ” 

Lois turned suddenly and saw her brother and her lover approach- 
ing her. Both looked soiled, untidy and wan. Will had a black eve, 
some ten horn t l' 1 , well coloured. Lois turned very pale as they 
approached. They were looking gloomily at the factory, and for a 
moment did not notice the girls. 

“ I’ll be jiggered if there ain’t our Lois ! ’* exclaimed Jack, the 
reprobate, swearing u*cLr lib breath. 

” Oh, (jod ! ” cxi med the other in disgust. 

“ Jack, where have you been ? ” said Lois sharply, in keen pain, 
not looking at her lover. Her sharp tone of Milh ring drove, her 
lover to defend himself with an affectation of comic rec klcssne>s. 

‘‘ In quod,” replied her hr other, smiling si( klilv. 

“ Jack ! ” cried his sister verv shaiplv. 

“Vact.” 

Will Selby shuflled on his feet and smiled, Using to turn away Ins 
face that she should not see his black eye. She glanced at him 
lie felt her boundless anger and contempt, and with gioat courage 
he looked straight at her, smiling ironically. Unfortunately lib 
smile would not go over his swollen eye, which remained grave and 
1m id. 

“ I)o 1 look pretty ? ” he inquired with a hateful twbt of his lip. 

” Ycrv ! ” she re plied. 

“1 thought I did,” he lcplied. And he turned to fiok .it h. 
fathei's mined vvoiks, and he felt niiseiable and stubborn. The girl 
standing there so ( lean and out of it all ! Oh, Chid, he felt sick He 
turned to go home. 
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The three went together, Lois silent in anger and resentment. 
Her brother was tired and overstrung, but not suppressed. He 
c battered on, blindly. 

“ It was a lark we had ! We met Bob Osborne and Freddy Mansell 
coming down Poultry. There was a girl with some geese. She 
looked a tangcr sitting there, all like statues, her and the geese. It 
was Will who began it. lie offered her threepence and asked her to 
begin the show. She called him a — she called him something, and 
then somebody poked an old gander to stir him up, and somebody 
squirted him in the eye. lie upped and squawked and started oil* 
with his neck out. Laugh ! We nearly killed ourselves, keeping 
back those old birds with squirts and teasers. Oh, Lum ! Those 
old geese, oh, scrimmy, they didn't know' where to turn, they fairly 
w'ent of!' their dots, coming at us right an’ left, and such a row — it 
was lun, you never knew’? Then the girl she got up and knocked 
somebody over the jaw, and w r c were right in for it. Well, in the 
end, Billy here got hold of her round the waist ” 

“ Oh, dry it up ! ” exclaimed Will bitterly. 

Jack looked at him, laughed mirthlessly, and continued : “ An’ 
we said we'd buy her birds. So wc got hold of one goose apiece 
an’ they took some holding, I can tell \nu - and off we set round the 
fair, Billy leading with the girl. The bloomin’ geese squawked an’ 
peeked. Laugh— I thought I should a’ died. Well, then we wanted 
the giil to ha\c her birds bat k — and then she fired up. She got 
some other chap* on her side, and there was a proper old row. The 
girl went tooth and nail for Will there - she was dead set against 
him. She gave him a black c\c, by gum, and wo wont at it, I tan 
tell you. It was a free fight, a beauty, an’ wc got run in. I don’t 
know what became of the girl.” 

Lois surveyed the two men. There was no glimmer of a smile on 
her face, though the maid behind her was sniggering. Will was \ery 
bitter. He glanced at his sweetheart and at the ruined factory. 

“How’s dad taken it?” he asked, in a biting, almost humble 
tone. 

“ I don’t know',” she replied coldly. “ Father’s in an awful way. 
I bclic\e c\erybody thinks \ou set the place on fire.*’ 

Lois drew herself up. She had delivered her blow’. She drew 
herself up in cold condemnation and for a moment enjoyed her 
complete revenge. He was despicable, abject in his dishevelled, 
disfigured, unwashed condition. 

“ A\c, well, they tn.»dc a misiakc- for once,” he replied, with a curl 
of the* lip. 
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Curiously enough, they walked side by side as if they belonged to 
each other. She was his ronsci cncc-kccpcr . She was far from 
forgiving him, but she was still further from letting him go. And he 
walked at her side like a boy who has to be punished before he can 
be exonerated. He submitted. But there was a genuine bitter 
contempt in the curl of his lip. 
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“ I’m getting up, Teddilinks,” said Mrs. Whiston, and she sprang 
out of bed briskly. 

‘ k What the Hanover’s got you ? ” asked Whiston. 

“ Nothing. Can’t I get up ? ” she replied animatedly. 

It was about seven o’clock, scarcely light vet in the cold bedroom. 
Whiston lay still and looked at his wife. She was a pretty little 
thing, with her fleecy, short black hair all tousled. He watt lied 
her as she dressed quickly, flicking her small, delightful limbs, 
throwing her clothes about her. Her slovenliness and untidiness 
did not trouble him. When she picked up the edge of her petticoat, 
ripped off a torn string of while lace, and flung it on the dressing- 
table, her careless abandon made his spirit glow. Sire stood before 
the mirror and roughly scrambled together her profuse little mane 
of hair. He watched the quickness and softness of her young 
shoulders, calmly, like a husband, and apprec ialivelv. 

“ Rise up,” she cried, turning to him with a quick wave of her 
arm—” and shine forth.” 

They had been married two years. But still, when she had gone 
out of the room, lie felt as if all his light and warmth were taken 
away, he became aware of the raw, cold morning. So he rose him- 
self, wondering casually what had roused her so early. Usually she 
lay in bed as late as she could. 

Whiston fastened a belt round bis loins and went downstairs in 
shirt and trousers. He heard her singing in her snatchy fashion 
The stairs creaked under Ins weight. He passed down the narrow 
little passage, which she called a hall, of the seven and sixpenny house 
which was his first home. 

He was a shapely voting fellow of about twenty-c iglit, sleepy now 
and ca>y with well-being. He heard the water drumming into the 
kettle, and she began to whistle. He loved tire quit k way she dodged 
the supper < lI P s under the tap to wash them for breakfast. She 
looked an untidy minx, but she was quick and handy enough. 

“ Tcddilinks,” she t ried. 
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“ What ? ” 

“ Light a fire, quick.” 

She wore an old, sack-like dressing-jacket of black silk pinned 
across her breast. But one of the sleeves, coming unfastened, 
showed some delightful pink upper-arm. 

“ Why don’t you sew your sleeve up ? ” he said, suffering from the 
sight of the exposed soft flesh. 

“Where?” she cried, peering round. “Nuisance,” she said, 
seeing the gap, then with light fingers went on drying the cups. 

The kitchen was of fair si/e, but gloomy. Whiston poked out the 
dead ashes. 

Suddenly a thud was heard at the door down the passage. 

“ rilgo,” cried Mrs. Whiston, and she was gone dow r n the hall, 

The postman was a ruddy-faccd man who had been a soldier. 
He smiled broadly, handing her some packages. 

“ They’ve not forgot you,” he said impudently. 

“ No - lucky for them,” she said, with a toss of the head. But she 
was interested only in her envelopes this morning. The postman 
waited inquisitive ^ , smiling in an ingratiating fashion. She slowly, 
abstractedly, as if she did not know any one was there, closed the 
door in his lac e, continuing to look at the addresses on her letters. 

She tore open the thin envelope. There was a long, hideous, car- 
toon valentine. She ■ miled briefly and dropped it on the floor. 
Struggling with the t *ig of a packet, she opened a white cardboard 
box, and there lay a white silk handkerchief packed neatly under 
the paper lace of the box, and her initial, worked in heliotrope, fully 
displayed. She smiled pleasantly, and gently put the box aside. 
The third envelope contained another white packet — apparently a 
cotton handkerchief neatly folded. She shook it out. It was a long 
white stocking, but there was a little weight in the toe. Quickly, she 
thrust dowrn her arm, wriggling her fingers into the toe of the stock- 
ing, and bi ought out a small box. She peeped inside the box, then 
hastily opened a door on her left hand, and went into the little, 
cold sitting-room. She had her lower lip caught earnestly between 
her teeth. 

With a little flash of triumph, she lifted a pair of pearl car-rings from 
the small box, and she went to the mirror. There, earnestly, she began 
to hook them through her ears, looking at herself sideways in the 
glass. Curiously concentrated and intent she seemed as she fingered 
the lobes of her ears, her head bent on one side. 

• Then the pearl ear-rings dangled under her rosy, small "ars. 
She shook her head sharply, to see the swing of the drops, i ncy 
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went chill against her neck, in little, sharp touches. Then she stood 
still to look at herself, bridling her head in the dignified fashion. 
Then she simpered at herself. Catching her own eye, she could not 
help winking at herself and laughing. 

She turned to look at the box. There was a scrap of paper with 
this posy : 

“ Pearls may be fair, but thou art fairer. 

Wear these for me, and I’ll love the wearer.” 

She made a grimace and a grin. But she was drawn to the mirror 
again, to look at her ear-rings. 

Whiston had made the fire burn, so he came to look for lieu 
When she heard him, she started round quickly, guiltily. She was 
watching him with intent blue eyes when he appeared. 

He did not sec much, in his morning-drowsy warmth. He gave 
her, as ever, a feding of warmth and slowness. His eyes weie very 
blue, very kind, his manner simple. 

“ What ha’ you got ? ” he asked. 

“ Valentines,” she said briskly, ostentatiously turning to show him 
the silk handkerchief. She thrust it under his nose. “ Smell how 
good,” she said. 

“ Who’s that from ? ” he replied, without smelling. 

“ It’s a valentine,” she cried. “ How do I know who it’s from ? ” 

“ I’ll bet you know',” he said. 

“ Ted ! — I don’t ! ” she cried, beginning to shake her head, then 
stopping because of the ear-rings. 

He stood still a moment, displeased. 

“ They’ve no right t<3 send you valentines, now',” he said. 

“Ted! — Why not? You’re not jealous, are you? I haven’t the 
least idea who it’s from. Look— there’s my initial”— she pointed 
with an emphatic finger at the heliotrope embroidery — 

“ E for Elsie, 

Nice little gelsie,” 

she sang. 

“ Get out,” he said. “ You know who it’s from.” 

“ Truth, I don’t,” she cried. 

He looked round, and saw the white stocking lying on a chair. 

“ Is this another ? ” he said. 

“ No, that’s a sample,” she said. “ There’s only a comic.” And 
she fetched in the long cartoon. 

He stretched it out and looked at it solemnly. 

“ Fools ! ” he said, and went out of the room. 
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She flew upstairs and took off the ear-rings. When she returned, 
he was crouched before the fire blowing the coals. The skin of his 
face was flushed, and slightly pitted, as if he had had small-pox. 
But his neck was white and smooth and goodly. She hung her arms 
round his neck as he crouched there, and c lung to him. He balanced 
on his toes. 

“ This fire's a slow-coach.'* he said. 

“ And who else is a slow-coach ? ” she said. 

“ One of us two, I know,” he said, and he rose carefully. She 
remained clinging round his neck, so that she was lifted off her feet. 

“Ha ! — swing me,” she cried. 

He lrjwcred his head, and she hung in the air, swinging from his 
neck, laughing. Then she si pped off. 

“ The kettle is singing,” she sang, flying for the teapot. He bent 
down again to blow the fire. The veins in his neck stood out, his 
shirt ( ollar seemed too tight. 

“ Doctor Wyer, 

Blow the lire, 

Buff! puff! puff!” 

she sang, laughing. 

He smiled at her. 

She was ,0 glad because of her pearl ear-rings. 

Over th * breakfa* she grew ‘crious. He did not notice. She 
became portentous in her gravity. Almost it penetrated through 
his steady good-humour to irritate him. 

“ Teddy ! ” she said at last. 

“ What ? ” ho asked. 

“ l told you a tie,” she said, humbly tragic. 

llis soul stirred uneasily. 

“ Oh aye ? ” he said 1 dually. 

She was not satisfied. He ougln to be more moved. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

He tut a piece of bread. 

“ Was it a good one ? ” he asked. 

She was piqued. Then she considered — was it a good one ? Then 
she laughed. 

“ No,” she said, “ it wasn’t up to much.” 

“ Ah ! ” he said easily, but with a steady strength of fondness for 
her in his tone. “ Get it out then.” 

. It became a llule more diflic ult. 

“ You know that white stocking,” she said earnestly. “ I tol^l you 
a lie. It wasn't a sample. It was a valentine.” 
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A little frown came on his brow. 

“ Then what did you invent it as a sample for ? ” he said. But he 
knew this weakness of hers. The touch of anger in his voice frightened 
her. 

“ I was afraid you’d be cross,” she said pathetically. 

“ I’ll bet you were vastly afraid,” lie said. ** 

“ I was, Teddy.” 

There was a pause.' He was resolving one or two things in his 
mind. 

“ And who sent it ? ” he asked. 

<£ I can guess,” she said, “ though there wasn’t a word with it - 
except ” 

She ran to the sitting-room and returned with a slip of paper. 

“ Pearls may be fair, but thou art fairer 
Wear these for me, and I’ll love the wearer.” 

He read it twice, then a dull red flush came on his face. 

“ And who do you guess it is ? ” he asked, with a ringing of anger 
in his voice. 

“ I suspect it’s Sam Adams,” she said, with a little virtuous 
indignation. 

Whiston was silent for a moment. 

“ Fool ! ” he said. “ An’ what’s it got to do with pearls ? — and 
how can he say 1 wear these for me ’ when there’s only one ? He 
hasn’t got the brain to invent a proper verse.” 

He screwed the slip of paper into a ball and flung it into the 

fire. 

“ I suppose he thinks it’ll make a pair with the one last year,” she 
said. 

“ Why, did he send one then ? ” 

“ Yes. I thought you’d be wild if you knew.” 

His jaw set rather sullenly. 

Presently he rose, and went to wash himself, rolling back his 
sleeves and pulling open his shirt at the breast. It was as if his fine, 
clear-cut temples and steady eyes were degraded by the lower, 
rather brutal part of his face. But she loved it. As she whisked 
about, clearing the table, she loved the way in which he stood wash- 
ing himself. He was such a man. She liked to see his neck glistening 
with water as he swilled it. It amused her and pleased her and 
thrilled her. He was so sure, so permanent, he had her so utterly 
in his power. It gave her a delightful, mischievous sense of liberty. 
Within his grasp, she could dart about excitingly. 
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He turned round to her, his face red from the cold water, his eyes 
fresh and very blue. 

“ You haven’t been seeing anything of him, have you ? ” he asked 
roughly. 

“ Yes,” she answered, after a moment, as if caught guilty. “ He 
got into the tram with me, and he asked me to drink a coffee and a 
Benedictine in the Royal.” 

“ You’ve got it off fine and glib,” he said sullenly. “ And did you ? ” 

“ Yes,” she replied, with the air of a traitor before the rack. 

The blood came up into his neck and face, he stood motionless, 
dangerous. 

“It faas cold, and it was such fun to go into the Royal,” she said. 

“ You’d go oir with a nigger for a packet of chocolate,” he said, in 
anger and contempt, and some bitterness. Queer how he drew 
away from her, cut her olF from him. 

“Ted — how beastly !” she cried. “You know quite well ” 

She caught her lip, flushed, and the tears came to her eyes. 

He turned aww. to put on his necktie. She went about her work, 
making a queer pathetic little mouth, down which occasionally 
dripped a tear. 

He was ready to go. With his hat jammed down on his head, and 
his overcoat buttoned up to his chin, he < ame to kiss her. He would 
be miserable all the ■ay if he went without. She allowed herself 
to be kissed. Her cheek was wet under his lips, and his heart 
burned. She hurt him so deeply. And she felt aggrieved, and did 
not quite forgive him. 

In a moment she went upstairs to her ear-rings. Sweet they 
looked nestling in the little drawer — sweet ! She examined them 
wilh voluptuous pleasure, she threaded them in her ears, she looked 
at herself, she posed and postured and smiled and looked sad and 
tragic and winning and appealing, all in turn beiore the mirror. 
And she was happy, and \ ery pretty. 

She wore her eat -rings all morning, in the house. She was self- 
conscious, and quite brilliantly winsome, when the baker came, 
wondering if he would notice. All the tradesmen left her door with 
a glow in them, feeling elated, and unconsciously favouring the 
delightful little creature, though there had been nothing to notice 
in her behaviour. 

She was stimulated all the day. She did not think about her 
husband. He was the permanent basis from which she took hese 
giddy little flights into nowhere. At night, like chickens and curses, 
she would come home to him, lo roost. 
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Meanwhile Whiston, a traveller and confidential support of a 
small firm, hastened about his work, his heart all the while anxious 
for her, yearning for surety, and kept tense by not getting it. 

ii 

She had been a warehouse girl in Adams’s Jace factory before she 
was married. Sam Adams was her employer. He was a bachelor 
of forty, growing stout, a man well dressed and florid, with a large 
brown moustache and thin hair. From the rest of his well-groomed, 
showy appearance, it was evident his baldness was a chagrin to 
him. He had a good presence, and some Irish blood in his veins. 

His fondness for the girls, or the fondness of the girls for him, w as 
notorious. And Elsie, quick, pretty, almost witf\ little thing — she 
seemed witty, although, when her sayings were repeated, thev were 
entirely trivial — she had a great attraction for him. lie would come 
into the warehouse dicssed in a rather sporting reefer coat, of fawn 
colour, and trousers of fine black-and-white check, a cap with a big 
peak and scarlet carnation in his button-hole, to impress her. She 
was only half impressed. He was too loud for her good taste. In- 
stinctively perceiving this, lie sobered down to na\y blue. Then a 
well-built man, florid, with large brown whiskers, smart navy blue 
suit, fashionable boots, and manly hat, he was the irrepnue liable. 
Elsie was impressed. 

But meanwhile Whiston was courting her, and she made splendid 
little gestures, before her bedroom mirror, of the constant-and-lruc 
sort. 

“ True, true till death ” 

That was her song. Whiston was made that way, there was no 
need to take thought lor him. 

Every Christmas Sam Adams gave a party at his house, to which 
he imited his superior work-people- not factory hands and la homers 
but those above. He was a generous man in his way, with a real 
warm feeling for giving pleasure. 

Two years ago Elsie had attended this Christmas-party for the 
last time. Whiston had accompanied her. At that time lie worked 
for Sam Adams. 

She had been very proud of herself, in her close-fitting, full-skirted 
dress of blue silk. Whiston called for her. Then she tripped beside 
him, holding her large cashmere shawl across her breast. He strode 
with long strides, his trousers handsomely strapped under his boots, 
and her silk shoes bulging the pockets of his full-skirled overcoat. 
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They passed through the park gates, and her spirits rose. Above 
then the Castle Rock loomed grandly in the night, the naked trees 
stood still and dark in the frost, along the boulevard. 

They were rather late. Agitated with anticipation, in the cloak- 
room she gave up her shawl, donned her silk shoes, and looked at 
herself in the mirror. The loose bunches of curls on either side her 
face danced prettily, her mouth smiled. 

She hung a moment in the door of the brilliantly lighted room. 
Many people were moving within the blaze of lamps, under the 
crystal chandeliers, the full skirts of the women balancing and 
floating*, die side-whiskers and white cravats of the men bowing 
above. Then she entered the light. 

In an instant Sam Adams was coming forward, lifting both his 
arms in boisterous welcome. There was a constant red laugh on his 
face. 

“ Come late, would you,” he shouted, “ like royally.” 

He seized her hands and led her forward. He opened his mouth 
wide when he spoke, and the effect of the warm, dark opening behind 
the brown whiskers wa.i disturbing. But she was floating into the 
throng on his arm. He was very gallant. 

“ Now then,” he said, taking her card to write down the danuw, 
“ I’ve got caite blanch r na.cn’t I ? ” 

“ Mr. Whiston doe»u t dance,” she said. 

“ I am a lucky man ! ” he said, scribbling his initials. “ I was 
bom with an amourette in my mouth.” 

He wrote on, quietly. She blushed and laughed, not knowing 
what it meant. 

‘ l Why, what is that ? ” she said. 

“ It’s you, even li tiler than you are, dressed in little wings,” he said. 

“ I should have to be pretty small to get in your mouth,” she said. 

“ You think you’re too big, do you ! ” he said easily. 

1 le handed her her card, with a bow. 

u Now' Tin set up, my darling, for this evening,” he said. 

Then, quick, always at his ease, lie looked over the room. She 
waited in front of him. fie was ready. Catching the eye of the 
band, he nodded. In a moment, the music began. He seemed to 
relax, giving himself up. 

“ Now then, Elsie,” he said, with a curious caress in his voice that 
seemed to lap the outside of her body in a warm glow', delicious, 
blic gave herself to it. She liked it. 

He was an excellent dancer, lie seemed to draw her dose in to 
him by some male warmth of attraction, so that she became all soft 
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and pliant to him, flowing to his form, whilst he united her with him 
and they lapsed along in one movement. She was just carried in a 
kind of strong, warm flood, her feet moved of themselves, and only 
the music threw her away from him, threw her bade to him, to his 
clasp, in his strong form moving against her, rhythmically, deliciously. 

When it was over, he was pleased and his eyes had a curious 
gleam which thrilled \}cr and yet had nothing to do with her. Yet 
it held her. He did not speak to her. He only looked straight into 
her eyes with a curious, gleaming look that disturbed her fearfully 
and deliciously. But also there was in his look some of the automatic 
irony of the roue. It left her partly cold. She was not carried away. 

She went, driven by an opposite, heavier impulse, to Whiston. 
He stood looking gloomy, trying to admit that she had a perfect 
right to enjoy herself apart from him. He received her with rather 
grudging kindliness. 

“ Aren’t you going to play whist ? ” she asked. 

“ Aye,”. he said. “ Directly.” 

“ I do wish you could dance.” 

“ Well, I can’t,” he said. “ So you enjoy yourself.” 

“ But I should enjoy it better if I could dance with you.” 

“ Nay, you’re all right,” he said. “ I’m not made that way.” 

“ Then you ought to be ! ” she cried. 

“ Well, it’s my fault, not yours. You enjoy yourself,” he bade her. 
Which she proceeded to do, a little bit irked. 

She went with anticipation to the arms of Sam Adams, when the 
time came to dance with him. It was so gratifying, irrespective of 
the man. And she felt a little grudge against Whiston, soon forgotten 
when her host was holding her near to him, in a delicious embrace. 
And she watched his eyes, to meet the gleam in them, which gratified 
her. 

She was getting warmed right through, the glow was penetrating 
into her, driving away everything else. Only in her heart was a 
little tightness, like conscience. 

When she got a chance, she escaped from the dancing-room to the 
card-room. There, in a cloud of smoke, she found Whiston playing 
cribbage. Radiant, roused, animated, she came up to him and 
greeted him. She was too strong, too vibrant a note in the quiet 
room. He lifted his head, and a lrown knitted his gloomy forehead. 

“ Are you playing cribbage ? Is it exciting ? How arc you getting 
on ? ” she chattered. 

He looked at her. None of these questions needed answering, and 
he did not feel in touch with her. She turned to the cribbage- board 
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“ Are you white or red ? ” she asked. 

“ He’s red,” replied the partner. 

“ Then you’re losing,” she said, still to Whiston. And she lifted 
the red peg from the board. “ One — two — three — four — five — six — 
seven — eight Right up there you ought to jump ” 

‘ ‘ Now put it back in its right place,” said Whiston. 

“ Where was it ? ” she asked gaily, knowing her transgression. 
He took the little red peg away from her and stuck it in its hole. 

The cards were shuffled. 

“ What a shame you’re losing ! ” said Elsie. 

“ You’d better cut for him,” said the partner. 

She chd so, hastily. The cards were dealt. She put her hand on 
his shoulder, looking at his cards. 

“ It’s good,” she cried, “ isn’t it ? ” 

He did not answer, but threw down two cards. It moved him 
more strongly than was comfortable, to have her hand on his 
shoulder, her cui Is dangling and touching his ears, whilst she was 
roused to another man. It made the blood flame over him. 

At that moment Sam Adams appeared, florid and boisterous, 
intoxicated more with himself, with the dancing, than with wine. 
In his eye the curious, impersonal light gleamed. 

“ I thought I should find you here, Elsie,” he cried boisterously, a 
disturbing, high note n his voice. 

“ What made you mink so ? ” she replied, the mischief rousing 
in her. 

The florid, well-built man narrowed his eyes to a smile. 

“ I should never look for you among the ladies,” he said, with a 
kind of intimate, animal call to her. He laughed, bowed, and 
offered her his arm. 

“ Madam, the music waits.” 

She went almost helplessly, carried along with him, unwilling, yet 
delighted. 

That dance was an intoxication to her. After the first few steps, 
she felt herself slipping away from herself. She almost kncw r she was 
going, she did not even want to go. Yet she must have chosen to 
go. She lay in the arm of the steady, close man w ith whom she w as 
dancing, and she seemed to swim away out of contact with the room, 
into him. She had passed into another, denser element of him, an 
essential privacy. The room was all vague around her, like an 
atmosphere, like under sea, with a flow of ghostly, dumb movements. 
But she herself was held real against her partner, and it s med 
she was connected with him, as if the movements of his body and 
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limbs were her own movements, yet not her own movements — and 
oh, delicious ! He also was given up, oblivious, concentrated, into 
the dance. His eye was unseeing. Only his large, voluptuous body 
gave off a subtle activity. His fingers seemed to search into her 
flesh. Every moment, and every moment, she felt she would give 
way utterly, and sink molten : the fusion point was coming when 
she would fuse down into perfect unconsciousness at his feet and 
knees. But he bore her round the room in the dance, and he seemed 
to sustain all her body with his limbs, his body, and his warmth 
seemed to conic closer into her, nearer, till it would fuse right through 
her, and she would be as liquid to him, as an intoxication only. 

It was exquisite. When it was over, she was dazed, and w.is 
scarcely breathing. She stood with him in the middle of the room as 
if she weie alone in a remote place. He bent ovci her. She ex- 
pected his lips on her bare shoulder, and waited. Vet they were 
not alone, they w r erc not alone. It was cruel. 

“ *Twas good, wasn’t it, my darling ? ” he said to her, low and 
delighted. . There was a strange impersonality about his low, ex- 
ultant call that appealed to her irresistibly. Vet why w r as she aware 
of some part shut ofT in her ? She pressed his arm, and lie led her 
tow ards the door. 

She was not aware of what she was doing, only a little grain of 
resistant trouble was in her. The man, possessed, yet with a super- 
ficial presence of mind, made way to the dining-room, as if to give 
her refreshment, cunningly working to his own e>eapc with her. 
He was molten hot, filmed over with presence of mind, and bottomed 
with cold disbelief. In the dining-room was Whislon, carrying 
coffee to the plain, neglected ladies. Elsie saw him, but felt as if 
he could not see her. She was beyond his reach and ken. A soit 
of fusion existed between her and the large man at her side. She ate 
her custard, but an incomplete fusion all the while sustained and 
contained within the being of her employer. 

But she w'as growing cooler. Whiston came up. She looked at 
him, and saw him with different eyes. She saw his slim, young 
man’s figure real and enduring before her. That was he. But she 
was in the spell with the other man, fused with him, and she could 
not be taken away. 

“ Have you finished your cribbagc ? ” she asked, with hasty 
evasion of him. 

“ Vcs,” he replied. “ Aren’t you getting tired of dancing ? *’ 

“ Not a bit,” she said. 

“ Not she,” said Adams heartily. “ No girl with any spirit gets 
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tired of dancing. Have something else, Elsie. Gome — sherry. Have 
a glass of sherry with us, Whiston.” 

Whilst they sipped the wine, Adams watched Whiston almost 
cunningly, to find his advantage. 

“ We’d better be getting back — there’s the music,” he said. “ See the 
women get something to cat, Whiston, will you, there’s a good chap.” 

And he began to draw away. Elsie was drifting helplessly with 
him. Hut Whiston put himself beside them, and went along with 
them. In silence they passed through to the dancing-room. There 
Adams hesitated, and looked round the room. It was as if he couJ^ 
not see. 

A man came hunying forward, claiming Elsie, and Adams went 
to his other partner. Wdiiston stood watching during the dance. 
.She was conscious of him standing there observant of her, like a 
ghost, or a judgment, or a guardian angel. .She was also conscious, 
much more intimately and impersonally, of the body of the other 
man moving somewhere in the room. She still belonged to him, 
but a feeling of Iblraction possessed her, and helplessness. Adams 
danced oil, adhering to Elsie, waiting his time, with the persistence 
oft vine ism. 

r l lie dance was n\or. Adams was detained. Elsie found herself 
beside Whiston. The re was something shapely about him as he sal, 
about his knees and -’s distinct figure, that she clung to. It was as 
il lie had enduring foim. She put her hand on his knee. 

“ Air you enjoying \ on i self? ” he asked. 

“ Km so,” she icplird, with a fervent, vet detached tone. 

“ It's going oil for one o'clock,” he said. 

“ Is it ? ” die answered. It meant nothing to her. 

“ Should we be going ? " he said. 

She was silent. For the first time for an hour or more an inkling 
ol her normal consciousness returned. She resented it. 

” What for ? ” she said. 

“ 1 thought you might have had enough,'’ he said. 

A slight soberness came over her, an irritation at being frustrated 
of her illusion. 

“ Why ? ” she said. 

“ We’ve been here since nine,” he said. 

ThaL was no answer, no reason. It conveyed nothing to her. 
She sat detached from him. Across the room Sam Adams glanced 
at her. She sat there exposed for him. 

“ You don’t want to be too free with Sain Adams,” said Winston 
cautiously, suffering. “ You know what lie is.” 
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“ Plow, free ? ” she asked. 

“ Why — you don’t want to have too much to do with him.” 

She sat silent. He was forcing her into consciousness of her posi- 
tion. But he could not get hold of her feelings, to change them. 
She had a curious, perverse desire that he should not. 

“ I like him,” she said. 

“ What do you find to like in him ? ” he said, with a hot heart. 

“ I don’t know — bub I like him,” she said. 

She was immutable. He sat feeling heavy and dulled with rage. 
He was not clear as to what he felt. He sat there unliving whilst she 
danced. And she, distracted, lost to herself between the opposing 
forces of the two men, drifted. Between the dances, Whiston kept 
near to her. She was scarcely conscious. She glanced repeatedly 
at her card, to see when she would dance again with Adams, half in 
desire, half in dread. Sometimes she met his steady, glaucous eye 
as she passed him in the dance. Sometimes she saw the steadiness 
of his flank as he danced. And it was always as if she rested on 
his arm, were borne along, upborne by him, away from herself. 
And always there was present the other’s antagonism. She was 
divided. 

The time came for her to dance with Adams. Oh, the delicious 
closing of contact with him, of his limbs touching her limbs, his 
arm supporting her. She seemed to resolve. Whiston had not 
made himself real to her. He was only a heavy place in her con- 
sciousness. 

But she breathed heavily, beginning to suffer from the closeness 
of strain. She was nervous. Adams also was constrained. A tight- 
ness, a tension was coming over them all. And he was exasperated, 
feeling something counteracting physical magnetism, feeling a will 
stronger with her than his own, intervening in what becoming 
a vital necessity to him. 

Elsie was almost lost to her own control. As she went forward 
with him to take her place at the dance, she stooped for her pocket- 
handkerchief. The music sounded for quadrilles. Everybody was 
ready. Adams stood with his body near her, exerting his attraction 
over her. He was tense and fighting. She stooped for her poc ket- 
handkerchief, and shook it as she rose. It shook out and fell from 
her hand. With agony, she saw she had taken a white stocking 
instead of a handkerchief. For a second it lay on the floor, a twist 
of white stocking. Then, in an instant, Adams picked it up, with a 
little, surprised laugh of triumph. 

“ That’ll do for me,” he whispered — seeming to take possession of 
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her. And he stuffed the stocking in his trousers pocket, and quickly 
offered her his handkerchief. 

The dance began. She felt weak and faint, as if her will were 
turned to water. A heavy sense of loss came over her. She could not 
help herself any more. But it was peace. 

When the dance was over, Adams yielded her up. Whiston came 
to her. 

“ What was it as you dropped ? ” Whiston asked. 

“ I thought it was my handkerchief— I’d taken a stocking by 
mistake,” she said, detached and muted. 

“ And he’s got it ? ” 

“ YeV.” 

“ What docs he mean by that ? ” 

She lifted her shoulders. 

“ Aic you going to let him keep it ? ” he asked. 

“ I don’t let him.” 

There was a long pause. 

“Am I to r-' and have it out with him ? ” he asked, his face 
flushed, his blue eyes go’ng hard with opposition. 

“ No,” she said, pale. 

“ Why ? ” 

“ No — I don’t want you to »ay anything about it.” 

He sat exasperate md nonplussed. 

“ You’ll let him keep it, then ? ” he asked. 

She sat silent and made no form of answer. 

“ What do you mean by it ? ” lie said, dark with furv. And he 
started up. 

“ No ! ” she cried. “ Ted ! ” And she caught hold of him, 
sharply detaining him. 

It made him black with rage. 

“Why?” he said. 

The something about her mouth was pitiful to him. He did not 
understand, but lie felt she must have her icasons. 

“ Then I’m not stopping here,” he said. “ Are you coming with 
me ? ” 

She rose mutely, and they v\cnt out of the room. Adams had not 
noticed. 

In a few moments they were in the street. 

“ What the hell do you mean ? ” he said, in a black fury. 

. She went at his side, in silence, neutral. 

“ That great hog, an' all,” he added. 

Then they went a long time in silence through the frozen, deserted 
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darkness of the town. She felt she could not go indoors. They 
were drawing near her house. 

“ I don’t want to go home,” she suddenly cried in distress and 
anguish. “ I don’t want to go home.” 

He looked at her. 

“ Why don’t you ? ” he said. 

“ I don’t want to go home,” was all she could sob. 

He heard somebody coming. 

“ Well, we can walk a bit farther,” he said. 

She was silent again. They passed out of the town into the fields. 
He held her by the arm — they could not speak. 

“ What's a-matter ? ” he asked at length, puzzled. 

She began to cry again. 

At last he took her in his arms, to soothe her. She sobbed by 
herself, almost unaware of him. 

“ l oll me what’s a-matter, Elsie,” he said. “ Tell me what’s 
a-mattcr — my dear — tell me, then ” 

He kissed her wet face, and caressed her. She made no response. 
He was puzzled and tender and miserable 

At length she became quiet. Then he kissed her, and she put her 
arms round him, and clung to him very tight, as it lor fear and 
anguish. He held her in his arms, wondering. 

‘ k Ted ! ” she whispered, frantic. “ Ted ! ” 

“ What, my love ? ” he answered, becoming also afraid. 

“ Be good to me,” she cried. “ Don’t be c ruel to me.” 

“ No, my pet,” he said, amazed and grieved. “ Why ? ” 

“ Oh, be good to me/’ she sobbed. 

And he held her very safe, and his heart was while-hot with lose 
for her. His mind was amazed. He could only hold her against his 
chest that was white-hot with love and belief in her. So she was 
restored at last. 


hi 

She refused to go to her work at Adams’s any more. Her father 
had to submit and she sent in her notice — she was not well. Sam 
Adams was ironical. But he had a curious patience. He did not 
fight. 

In a few weeks, she and Wiiiston were married. She loved him 
with passion and worship, a fierce little abandon of love that mo\ed 
him to the depths of his being, and gave him a permanent sniety 
and sense of realness in himself. He did not trouble about hineelf 
any more : he felt he was fulfilled and now he had only the m.inv 
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things in the world to busy himself about. Whatever troubled him, 
at the bottom was surety. He had found himself in this love. 

They spoke once or twice of the white stocking. 

“ Ah ! ” Whiston exclaimed. “ What docs it matter ? ” 

He was impatient and angry, and could not bear to consider the 
matter. So it was left unresolved. 

She was quite happy at first, carried away by her adoration of her 
husband. Then gradually she got used to him. He always was the 
ground of her happiness, but she got used to him, as to the air she 
breathed. He never got used to her in the same way. 

Inside of marriage she found her liberty. She was rid of the 
responsibility of herself. Her husband must look after that. She 
was free to get what she could out of her time. 

So that, when, after some months, she met Sam Adams, she was 
not quite as unkind to him as she might have been. With a young 
wife's new and exciting knowledge of men, she perceived he was in 
love with her, she knew he had always kept an unsatisfied desire for 
her. And, sjoruve, she could not help playing a little with this, 
though she cared not o.«e jot for the man himself. 

When Valentine’s day came, which was near the first anniversary 
of her wedding day, there arrived a white stocking with a little 
amethyst brooch. Lr k‘(y Whiston did not see it, so she said nothing 
of it to him. She h..a not the faintest intention of having anything 
to do with Sam Adams, but once a little brooch w'as in her possession, 
it was hers, and she did not trouble her head for a moment how she 
had conic by it. She kept it. 

Now she had the pearl car-rings. They were a more valuable 
and a more conspicuous picsont. She w'oulcl have to ask her mother 
to give them to her, to explain their presence. She made a little 
plan in her head. And she was cxtraoulinai ily pleaded. As for Sam 
Adams, even if he saw her wearing them, he would not give her 
away. What fun, if he saw her wealing his ear-rings ! She would 
pretend she had inherited them from lie. - grandmother, her mother’s 
mother. She laughed to herself as she went downtown in the after- 
noon, the pretty drops dangling in front of her curls. But she saw 
no one of importance. 

Whiston came home tired and depressed. All day the male in 
him had been uneasy, and this had fatigued him. She was curiously 
against him, inclined, as she sometimes was nowadays, to make mock 
hi him and jeer at him and cut him off. He did not understand this, 
and it angered him deeply. She was uneasy before him. 

She knew he was in a state of suppressed irritation. The veins 
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stood out on the backs of his hands, his brow was drawn stiffly. 
Yet she could not help goading him. 

“ What did you do wi’ that white stocking ? ” he asked, out of a 
gloomy silence, his voice strong and brutal. 

“ I put it in a drawer — why ? ” she replied flippantly. 

“Why didn’t you put it on the fire-back?” he said harshly. 
“ What are you hoarding it up for ? ” 

“ I’m not hoarding'it up,” she said. “ I’ve got a pair.” 

He relapsed into gloomy silence. She, unable to move him, ran 
away upstairs, leaving him smoking by the fire. Again she tried on 
the ear-rings. Then another little inspiration came to her. She 
drew on the white stockings, both of them. 

Presently she came down in them. Her husband still sat immov- 
able and glowering by the fire. 

“ Look ! ” she said. “ They’ll do beautifully.” 

And she picked up her skirts to her knees, and twisted round, 
looking at her pretty legs in the neat stockings. 

He filled with unreasonable rage, and took the pipe from his 
mouth. 

“ Don’t they look nice ? ” she said. “ One from last year and one 
from this, they just do. Save you buying a pair.” 

And she looked over her shoulders at her pretty calves, and at the 
dangling frills of her knickers. 

“ Put your skirts down and don’t make a fool of yourself,” he said 

“ Why a fool of myself? ” she asked. 

And she began to dance slowly round the room, kicking up her 
feet half reckless, half jeering, in a ballet-dancer’s fashion. Almost 
fearfully, yet in defiance, she kicked up her legs at him, singing as 
she did so. She resented him. 

“ You little fool, ha’ done with it,” he said. “ And you’ll backfire 
them stockings, I’m telling you.” lie was angry. Ilis face flushed 
dark, he kept his head bent. She ceased to dance. 

“ I shan’t,” she said. “ They’ll come in very useful.” 

He lifted his head and watched her, with lighted, dangerous eyes. 

“ You’ll put ’em on the fire-back, I tell you,” he said. 

It was a war now. She bent forward, in a ballet-dancer’s fashion, 
and put her tongue between her teeth. 

“ I shan’t backfire them stockings,” she sang, repeating his words, 
“ I shan’t, I shan’t, I shan’t.” 

And she danced round the room doing a high kick to the tunc of 
her words. There was a real biting indifference in her behaviour. 

“ We’ll see whether you will or not,” he said, “ trollops ! You’d 
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like Sam Adams to know you was wearing ’em, wouldn’t you ? 
That’s what would please you.” 

“ Yes, I’d like him to see how nicely they fit me, he might give me 
some more then.” 

And she looked down at her pretty legs. 

He knew somehow that she would like Sam Adams to see how pretty 
her legs looked in the white stockings. It made his anger go deep, 
almost to hatred. 

“ Yer nasty trolley,” he cried. “ Put yer petticoats down, and 
stop being so foul-minded.” 

“ I’m not foul-minded,” she said. “ My legs are my own. And 
why shouldn’t Sam Adams think they’re nice ? ” 

There was a pause. He watched her with eyes glittering to a 
point . 

“ Have you been havin’ owt to do with hirn ? ” he asked. 

“ I’ve just spoken to him when I’ve seen him,” she said. “ He’s 
not as bad as you would make out.” 

“ Isn’t he ? " lie cried, a certain wakefulness in his voice. “ Them 
who has anything to do v\i’ him is too bad for me, I tell you.” 

“ Why, what arc you frightened of him for ? ” she mocked. 

She was rousing all his uncontrollable anger. He sat glowering. 
Every one of her sent hcj stirred him up like a red-hot iron. Soon 
it would be too muui. And she was afraid herself ; but she was 
neither conquered nor convinced. 

A curious little grin of hate came on his face. He had a long score 
against her. 

“ What am I frightened of him for ? ” lie repeated automatically. 
“ What am 1 frightened of him for ? Why, for you, you stray-running 
little bitch.” 

She flushed. The insult went deep into her, right home. 

“ Well, if you’re so dull ” she said, lowering her eyelids, and 

speaking coldly, haughtily. 

“ If I’m so dull I’ll break your neck die first word you speak to 
him,” lie said, tense. 

“ Pf ! ” she sneered. “ Do you think I’m frightened of you? ” 
She spoke coldly, detached. 

She was frightened, for all that, white round the mouth. 

His heart was getting hotter. 

“ You will be frightened of me, the next time you have anything 
to do with him,” he said. 

“ Do you think you cl ever be told — ha ! ” 

Her jeering scorn made him go white-hot, molten. He knew he 
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was incoherent, scarcely responsible for what he might do. Slowly, 
unseeing, he rose and went out of doors, stifled, moved to kill her. 

He stood leaning against the garden fence, unable either to sec or 
hear. Below him, far off, fumed the lights of the town. He stood 
still, unconscious with a black storm of rage, his face lifted to the 
night. 

Presently, still unconscious of what lie was doing, he went indoors 
again. She stood, a small, stubborn figure with tight-pressed lips 
and big, sullen, childish eyes, watching him, white with fear. He 
went hca\ily across the floor and dropped into his chair. 

There was a silence. 

“ l'ou'ic not going to tell me everything I shall clo, and everything 
I shan't,' 5 she broke out at last. 

lie lifted his head. 

“ I tell you thL” he said, low and intense. “ Have anything to 
do with Sam Adams, and I’ll break your neck.” 

She laughed, shrill and false. 

“ How l hate your word ‘ break your neck,*” she said, with a 
grimace of the mouth. “ It sounds so common and beastly. Can’t 
you say something else ” 

There was a dead silence. 

“ And besides,” she said, with a queer chirrup of mocking laughter, 
“what clo you know about anything? He sent me an ametlixsi 
brooch and a pair of pearl ear-rings.” 

“He what?” said Whiston, in a suddenly normal voice. His 
cy cs were fixed on her. 

“ Sent me a pair of pearl car-rings, and an amethyst brooch,” she 
repeated, mechanically, pule to the lips. 

And her big, blat k, childish eyes watched him, fascinated, held m 
her spell. 

He seemed to thrust his face and his eyes forward at her, as he 
rose slowly and came to her. .She watched transfixed in terror. Her 
throat made a small sound, as she tried to scream. 

d hen, quick as lightning, the back of his hand struck her with a 
crash across the mouth, and she was flung black blinded against the 
wall, d be shock shook a queer sound out of her. And then she 
saw him still coming on, his eyes holding her, his fist cliuwn back, 
ad\ anting slowly. At any instant the blow ri ight crash into her. 

Mad with terror, she raised her hands with a queer clawing 
movement to co\ci her c\c> and her temples opening hri mouth in 
a dumb sluiek. d here was no sound. But the sight offer slowly 
arrested him. He hung beiore Iter, looking at lu r fixedly, as she 
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stood crouched against the wall with open, bleeding mouth, and 
wide-staring eyes, and two hands clawing over her temples. And his 
lust to see her bleed, to break her and destroy her, rose from an old 
source against her. It carried him. He wanted satisfaction. 

But he had seen her standing there, a piteous, horrified thing, and 
he turned his face aside in shame and nausea. He went and sat 
heavily in his chair, and a curious ease, almost like sleep, came ovci 
his brain. 

She walked away from the wall towards the fire, dizzy, white it) 
the lips, mechanically wiping her small, bleeding mouth. He sat 
motionless. Then, gradually, her breath began to hiss, she shook, 
and wife sobbing silently, in grief for herself. Without looking, hr 
saw. It made his mad dcsiie to destroy her come bac k. 

At length he lifted his head. His eyes were glowing again, fixed 
on her. 

" And what did he give them you for ? ” he asked, in a steady, 
unyielding voire. 

I ler crying d» !»■■! up in a second. She also was tense. 

"They icime as valentines,” she replied, siill not subjugated. 
c\ < n il beaten. 

" \\ hen, to-day ? ” 

" r ihc pearl ear-iini^ to-day —the amethyst brooch last year ” 

" You* vc had it a ir ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

She felt that now nothing would prevent him if he rose to kill her. 
She could not pi event him any moic. She was yielded up to him. 
They both Itembled in the balance, unconsi ions. 

" What have you had to do with him :* ” lie asked, in a barren 
voice. 

" I’ve not had anything to do with him,” she quavered. 

‘ k You just kept ’em because they were jew rile rv ” he said. 

A weaiiness came over him. What was the worth of speaking 
any more of it ? He did not care any more. He was dreary and sick. 

She began to cry again, but lie took no notice. She kept wiping 
her mouth on her handkei chief, lie could si c it, the blood-mark. 
It made him only mote sick and tired of the i responsibility of it, the 
violence, the shame. 

When she beg. in to move about again, he raised his head once 
moie from his dead, motionless position. 

■ " Where are the tilings ? ” he said. 

"They are upstairs,” she quavered. She knew the passion had 
gone down in him. 
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“ Bring them down,” he said. 

“ I won’t,” she wept, with rage. “ You’re not going to bully 
me and hit me like that on the mouth.” 

And she sobbed again. He looked at her in contempt and com- 
passion and in rising anger. 

“ Where are they ? ” he said. 

“ They're in the little drawer under the looking-glass,” she sobbed. 

He went slowly upstairs, struck a match, and found the trinkets. 
He brought them downstairs in his hand. 

“ These ? ” he said, looking at th£m as they lay in his palm. 

She looked at them without a u!wering. She was not interested 
in them any more. " - 

He looked at the little jewels. They were picttv. 

“ It's none of their fault,” he said to himself. 

And he searched round slowly, persistently , for a box. He tied 
the things up and addressed them to Sam Adams. Then he went 
out in his slippers to post the little package. 

When he came back she was still sitting t rying. 

“ You’d better go to bed,” he said. 

She paid no attention. He sat by the fire. She still cried. 

“ I’m sleeping down hcic,” he said. “ Go you to bed.” 

In a few moments she lilted her tear-stained, swollen face and 
looked at him with eyes all forlorn and pathetic. A great fladi of 
anguish went over his body. He went over, slowly, and very gently 
took her in his hands. She let herself be taken. Then as she lay 
against his shoulder, she sobbed aloud : 

“ I never meant ’* 

“My love — my little love ” he cried, in anguish of spirit, 

holding her in his arms. 
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She was too good for him, everybody said. Yet still she did not regret 
marrying him. lie had come courting her when he was only nine- 
teen, and she twenty. He was infbuild what they call a tight little 
fellow ; “-short, dark, with a warm colour, and that upright set of 
the head and chest, that flaunting way in movement recalling a 
mating bird, which denotes a body taut and compact with life. 
Being a good worker he had earned decent money in the mine, and 
having a good home had saved a little. 

She was a cook at “ Uplands,” a tall, fair girl, very quiet. Having 
seen her walk down the street, Horscpool had followed her from a 
distance. He ^as taken with her, he did not drink, and he was not 
lazy. So, although he seemed a bit simple, without much intelligence, 
but having a sort of physical brightness, she considered, and accepted 
him. 

When they were nr i ied they went to live in Scargill Street, in a 
highly respectable six-roomed house which they had furnished 
between them. The street was built up the side of a long, steep hill. 
It was narrow and rather tunnel-likc. Nevertheless, the back looked 
out over the adjoining pasture, across a wide valley of fields and 
woods, in the bottom of which the mine lay snugly. 

He made himself gaffer in his own house. She was unacquainted 
with a collier’s mode of life. They wore married on a Saturday. 
On the Sunday night he said : 

“ Set th’ table for my breakfast, an’ put my pit-things afront o’ 
th’ fire. I s’ll be gettin’ up at ha’ef pas* five. Tha nedna shift 
thysen not till when ter likes.” 

He showed her how to put a newspaper, on the table for a cloth. 
When she demurred : 

“ I want none o’ your white cloths i’ th’ mornin’. I like ter lie 
able to slobber if I feci like it,” lie said. 

He put before the fire his moleskin trouscis, a clean singlet, or 
sLeevclcss vest of thick flannel, a pair of stockings and his pit boots, 
arranging them all to be warm and ready for morning. 

“ Now tha sees. That wants doin’ ivery night.” 
f * 160 
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Punctually at half-past five he left her, without any form of leave- 
taking, going downstairs in his shirt. 

When he arrived home at four o’clock in the afternoon his dinner 
was ready to be dished up. She was startled when he came in, a 
short, sturdy figure, with a face indescribably black and streaked. 
She stood before the fire in her white blouse and white apron, a 
fair girl, the picture of beautiful cleanliness. He k ‘ elommaxed ” in, 
in his heavy boots. 

“ Well, how ’as ter gone on ? ” he asked. 

“ I was ready for you to come home,” she replied tenderly. In 
his black face the whites of his brown eyes flashed at her. 

“ An’ I wor ready for coinin’,” lie said. He planked his tin bottle 
and snap-bag on the dresser, took off his coat and scarf and waist- 
coat, dragged his arm-chair nearer the fire and sat down. 

14 Let’s ha’c a bit o’ dinner, then — I’m about clammed,” he said. 
“ Aren’t you goin’ to wash yourself first ? ” 

What am I to wesh mvsen for ? ” 

“ Well, you can’t cat your dinner ” 

“ Oh, strike a daisy, Missis ! Dunna I eat my snap i’ th’ pit wi’out 
weshin’ ? — forced to.” 

She served the dinner and sat opposite him. His small bullet head 
was quite black, save for the whites of his eyes and his scarlet lips. 
It ga\c her a queer sensation to see him open his red mouth and bare 
his white teeth as he ate. His arms and hancL were mottled blai k ; 
his bare, strong neck got a little fairer as it settled towards his 
shoulders, reassuring her. There was the faint indescribable odour 
of the pit in the room, an odour of damp, exhausted air. 

“ Why is your vest so blai k on the shoulders ? ” she asked. 

“ My singlet ? That's wi* th* watter droppin* on us from th* roof. 
This is a dry un as I put on afore I come up. They ha’c gre’t 
clothes-* osses, an’ as \\c change 11s things, we put ’em on thcer ter 
dry.” 

When he washed himself, kneeling on the hearth-rug stripped to 
the w r aist, she felt afraid of him again. lie was so muscular, he seemed 
so intent on what he was doing, so intensely himself, like a \igorous 
animal. And as he stood wiping himself, with hL naked breast 
towards her, she felt rather sick, seeing his thick arms bulge their 
muscles. 

They were nevertheless very happy. He was at a great pitch of 
pride because of her. The men in the pit might chaff him, they 
might try to entice him away, but nothing could icdure his self- 
assured pride because of her, nothing could unsettle wis almost 
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infantile satisfaction. In the evening he sat in his arm-chair chatter- 
ing to her, or listening as she read the newspaper to him. When it 
was fine, he would go into the street, squat on his heels as colliers do, 
with his back against the wall of his parlour, and call to the passers- 
by, in greeting, one after another. If no one were passing, he was 
content just to squat and smoke, having such a fund of sufficiency 
and satisfaction in his heart. He was well jnariied. 

They had not been wed a year when all Brent and Well wood’s 
men cainc out on strike. Willy was in the Union, so with a pinch 
they scrambled through. The furniture was not all paid for, and 
other debts were incurred. She w'orried and contrived, he left it to 
her. But he was a good husband ; he gave her all he had. 

The men were out fifteen weeks. They had been back just over a 
year when Willy had an accident in the mine, tearing his bladder. 
At the pit head the doctor talked of the hospital. Losing his head 
entirely, the young collier ras ed like a madman, what with pain and 
fear of hospital. 

“ Tha s’lt go vj. .am, Willy, tha s’lt go whoarn,” the deputy said 

A lad warned the wife to have the bed ready. Without speaking 
or hesitating she prepared. But when the ambulant c came, and 
she heard him shout with pain at being moved, she w as afraid lest 
she should sink down. Th'w carried him in. 

“ Vo* should ’a* ha bed i’ th* parlour, Missis,” said the deputy, 
“ then wc shouldna’ ha 5 had to hawksc *im upstairs, an’ it ’ud ’a’ 
saved your legs.” 

But it was too late now. They got him upstairs. 

“ They let me lie, Lucy,” he was crying, “ they let me lie two 
mortal hours on th’ sleek afore they took me outer th’ stall. Th’ 
peen, Lucy, th’ pcen ; oh, Lucy, th* peen, th* pecn ! ” 

“ I know th’ pain’s bad, Will), I know. But >ou must try an’ 
bear it a bit.” 

“ Tha manna carry on in that form, lad, thy missis’ll niver be 
able ter stan’ it,” said the deputy. 

“ I canna ’elp it, it’s th’ peen, it’s th* peen,” he cried again. He 
had never been ill in his life. When he had smashed a linger he 
could look at the wound. But this pain came from inside, and 
terrified him. At last he, was soothed and exhausted. 

It was some time before she could undress him and wash him. 
He would let nn other woman do for him, having that savage modesty 
usual in sue h men. 

For six weeks lie was in bed, suffering much pain. The do^iors 
were not quite sure what was the matter with him, and scarcely 
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knew what to do. He could eat, he did not lose flesh, nor strength, 
yet the pain continued, and he could hardly walk at all. 

In the sixth week the men came out in the national strike. He 
would get up quite early in the morning and sit by the window. On 
Wednesday, the second week of the strike, he sat gazing out on the 
street as usual, a bullet-headed young man, still vigorous-looking, 
but with a peculiar expression of hunted fear in his face. 

“ Lucy,” he called, “ Lucy ! ” 

She, pale and worn, ran upstairs at his bidding. 

“ Gi’e me a han’kercher,” he said. 

“ Why, you’ve got one,” she replied, coming near. 

“ Tha nedna touch me,” he cried. Feeling his pocket, he pro- 
duced a white handkerchief. 

*■ I non want a white un, gi’e me a red un,” he said. 

“ An’ if anybody comes to see you,” she answered, giving him a red 
handkerchief. 

“ Besides,” she continued, “ you needn’t ha’ brought me upstairs 
for that.”' 

“ I b’lieve th’ peen’s commin’ on again,” he said, with a little horror 
in his voice. 

“It isn’t, you know it isn’t,” she replied. “ The doctor says you 
imagine it’s there when it isn’t.” 

“ Ganna I feel what's inside me ? ” he shouted. 

“ There’s a traction-engine coming downhill,” she said. “ That’ll 
scatter them. — I’ll just go an’ finish your pudding.” 

She left him. The traction-engine went by, shaking the houses. 
Then the street was quiet, save for the men. A gang of youths from 
fifteen to twenty-five years old were playing marbles in the middle 
of the road. Other little groups of men were playing on the pave- 
ment. The street was gloomy. Wil ly could hear the endless calling 
and shouting of men’s voices. 

“ ThaTt skinchin’ ! ” 

“ I arena ! ” 

“ Come ’ere with that blood-alley.” 

“ Swop us four for’t.” 

“ Shonna, gic’s hold on’t.” 

He wanted to be out, he wanted to be playing marbles. The 
pain had weakened his mind, so that he hardly knew any self-control. 

Presently another gang of men lounged up the street. It was pay 
morning. The Union was paying the men in the Primitive Chapel. 
They were returning with their half-sovereigns. 

“ Sorry ! ” bawled a voice. “ Sorry ! ” 
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The word is a form of address, corruption probably of “ Sirrah.” 
Willy started almost out of his chair. 

“ Sorry ! ” again bawled a great voice. “ Art goin’ wi’ me to see 
Notts play Villa ? ” 

Many of the marble players started up. 

“ What time is it ? There’s no treens, we s’ll ha’e ter walk.” 

The street was alive with men. 

“ Who’s goin’ ter Nottingham ter see th’ match ? ” shouted the 
same big voice. A very large, tipsy man, with his cap over his eye, 
was calling. 

“ Cojn’ on — aye, com’ on ! ” came many voices. The street was 
full of the shouting of men. They split up in excited cliques and 
groups. 

“ Play up, Notts ! ” the big man shouted. 

“ Plec up, Notts ! ” shouted the youths and men. They were at 
kindling pitch. It only needed a shout to rouse them. Of this the 
careful authorities were aware. 

“ I’m goin’, I'm goin’ ! ” shouted the sick man at his window. 

Lucy came running upstairs. 

“ I’m goin’ ter sec Notts play Villa on th’ Meadows ground,” he 
declared. 

“ You —you can’t g r . There are no trains. You can’t walk nine 
miles.” 

“ I’m goin’ ter sec th’ match,” he declared, rising. 

“ You know you can’t. Sit down now an’ be quiet.” 

She put her hand on him. He shook it off. 

“ Leave me alone, leave me alone. It’s thee as ma’es th’ peen 
come, it’s thee. I’m goin’ ter Nottingham to see th’ football match.” 

“ Sit down — folks’ll hear you, and what will they think ? ” 

“ Come ofT’n me. Com’ off. It’s her, it’s her as does it. Com’ off.” 

Pic seized hold of her. His little head was bristling with madness, 
and he w r as strong as a lion. 

“ Oh, Willy ! ” she cried. 

“ It’s ’er, it’s ’cr. Kill her ! ” he shouted, “ kill her.” 

“ Willy, folks’ll hear you.” 

“ Th’ peen’s comtnin’ on again, I tell yer. I’ll kill her for it.” 

He was completely out of his mind. She struggled with him to 
prevent his going to the stairs. When she escaped from him, who 
was shouting and raving, she beckoned to her neighbour, a girl of 
twenty-four, who was cleaning the window across the road. 

Ethel Mcllor was the daughter of a well-to-do check-weigtiman. 
She ran across in fear to Mrs. Horsepool. Hearing the man raving. 
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people were running out in the street and listening. Ethel hurried 
upstairs. Everything was clean and pretty in the young home. 

Willy was staggering round the room, after the slowly retreating 
Lucy, shouting : 

“ Kill her ! Kill her ! ” 

“ Mr. Horsepool ! ” cried Ethel, leaning against the bed, white 
as the sheets, and trembling. “ Whatever are you saying ? ” 

“ I tell yer it’s ’er fault as th’ pain comes on — I tell yer it is ! Kill 
’er— kill ’er ! ” 

“ Kill Mrs. Horsepool ! ” cried the trembling girl. “ Why, 
you’re ever so fond of her, yetei know you are.” 

“ The peen — I ha’e such a lot o’ peen — I want to kill ’er.” 

He was subsiding. When he sat down his wife collapsed in a 
chair, weeping noiselessly. The tears ran down Ethel's lace. lie 
sat stating out of the window ; then the old, hurt look came on his 
face. 

“ \V hat ’avc I been sayin* ? ” lie asked, looking piteously at his wife. 

“ Why ! ” said Ethel, “ you’ve been carrying on something awful, 
saying, ’ Kill her, kill her ! ’ ” 

kt Have I, Lucy ? ” he faltered. 

** You didn't know what you was saying,” said his young wife 
gently but coldly. 

His face puckered up. He bit his lip, then broke into tears, sob- 
bing uncontrollably, with his face to the window. 

There was no sound in the room but of three people crying bitterly, 
breath caught in sobs. Suddenly Lucy put away her tears and went 
over to him. 

“ You didn’t know what you was sayin’, Willy, I know you didn’t. 
I knew you didn’t, all the time. It doesn’t matter, Willy. Only 
don't do it again.” 

In a little while, when they were calmer, she went downstairs with 
Etheh 

“ See if anybody is looking in the street,” she said. 

Ethel went into the parlour and peeped through the curtains. 

Aye ! ” she said. “ You may back your life Lena an’ Mrs. 
Severn’ll be out gorping, and that clat-fartin’ Mrs. Allsop.” 

“ Oh, I hope they haven’t heard anything ! If it gets about as lie’s 
out of his mind, they’ll stop his compensation, I know they will.” 

“ They’d never stop his compensation for that” protested Ethel. 

“ Well, they hate been stopping some ” 

“ It’ll not get about. I s’U tcli nobody.” 

“ Oh. but if it does, whatever shall we do ? . . .” 
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The mistress of the Mulish School stepped down from her school 
gate, and instead of turning to the left as usual, she turned to the 
right. Two women who were hastening home to scramble their 
husbands* dinners together — it was five minutes to four — stopped to 
look at her. 'ihey stood gazing after her for a moment ; then they 
glanced at cadi other with a woman’s little grimace. 

To be sure, the retreating figure was ridiculous : small and thin, 
with a black straw hat, and a msty cashmere dress hanging full all 
round the skirt. For so small and frail and rusty a creature to sail 
with slow, drlib' .ai . .it ride was also absuid. Hilda Rowbotham was 
less than thiity, so it was not ycar> that set the measure of her pace ; 
she had heart disease. Keeping her face, that was snHI with sick- 
ness, but not uncomely, firmly lifted and fronting ahead, the young 
woman sailed oil past tl / market-place, like a black swan of mourn- 
ful, disreputable plum 0 e. 

She turned into Berryman’s, the baker’s. The shop displayed 
bread and cakes, sacks of Hour and oatmeal, flitches of bacon, hams, 
lard and sausages. The combination of scents was not unpleasing. 
Hilda Rowbotham stood for some minutes nervously tapping and 
pushing a large knife that lay on the counter, and looking at the tall, 
glittering brass scales. At last a morose man with sandy whiskers 
came down the step from the housc-plac e. 

“ What is it ? ” he asked, not apologizing for his delay. 

“ Will you give me six-pennyworth of assorted c akes and pastries — 
and put in some macaroons, please?” he asked, in remarkably 
rapid and nervous speech. Her lips fluttered like two leaves in a 
wind, and her words crowded and rushed like a Hock of sheep at a 
gate. 

“ Wc’vc got no macaroons,” said die man churlishly. 

He had evidently caught that word. He stood wailing. 

“ Then I can’t have any, Mr. Berryman. Now l do feel disap- 
pointed. I like those macaroons, you know, and it’s not ofte I 
treat myself. One gets so tired of trying to spoil oneself, don’t you 
think ? It’s less profitable even than trying to spoil somebody else.” 
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She laughed a quick little nervous laugh, putting her hand to her 
face. 

“ Then what’ll you have ? ” asked the man, without the ghost of 
an answering smile. He evidently had not followed, so he looked 
more glum than ever. 

“ Oh, anything you’ve got,” replied the schoolmistress, flushing 
slightly. The man moved slowly about, dropping the cakes from 
various dishes one bygone into a paper bag. 

“ How’s that sister o’ yours getting op ? ” he asked, as if he were 
talking to the flour scoop. 

“ Whom do you mean ? ” snapped the schoolmistress. 

“ The youngest,” answered the stooping, pale-faced man, with a 
note of sarcasm. 

“ Emma ! Oh, she’s very well, thank you ! ” The schoolmistres' 
was very red, but she spoke with sharp, ironical defiance. The mar. 
grunted. Then he handed her the bag, and watched her out of the 
shop without bidding her “ Good afternoon.” 

She had the whole length of the main street to traverse, a half-mile 
of slow-stepping torture, with shame flushing over her neck. But she 
carried her white hag with an appearance of steadfast unconcern. 
When she turned into the field she seemed to droop a little. The 
wide valley opened out from her, with the far w T oods withdrawing 
into twilight, and away in the centre the great pit streaming its 
white smoke and chuffing as the men were being turned up. A full, 
rose-coloured moon, like a flamingo flying low under the far, dusky 
cast, drew' out of the mist. It was beautiful, and it made her irritable 
c?.dness soften, diffuse.. 

Across the field, and she was at home. It was a new, substantial 
cottage, built with unstinted hand, such a house as an old miner 
could build himself out of his savings. In the rather small kitchen a 
woman of dark, saturnine complexion sat nursing a baby in a long 
white gown ; a young woman of heavy, brutal cast stood at the 
table, cutting bread and butter. She had a downcast, humble 
mien that sat unnaturally on her, and was strangely irritating. 
She did not look round when her sister entered. Hilda put down the 
bag of cakes and left the room, not having spoken to Emma, nor to 
the baby, nor to Mrs. Carlin, who had come in to help for the after- 
noon. 

Almost immediately the father entered from the yard with a dust- 
pan full of coaK. He was a large man, but he was going to pieces. 
As he passed through, lie gripped the door with his free hand to 
steady himself, but turning, he lurched and swayed. He began 
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putting the coals on the fire, piece by piece. One lump fell from his 
hand and smashed on the white hearth. Emma Rowbotham looked 
round, and began in a rough, loud voice of anger : “ Look at you ! ” 
Then she consciously moderated her tones. “ I’ll sweep it up in a 
minute — don’t you bother ; you’ll only be going head first into the 
fire.” 

Her father bent down nevertheless to clear up the mess he had 
made, saying, articulating, his words loosely and slavering in his 
speech : 

“ The lousy bit of a thing, it slipped between my fingers like a fish.” 

As hc # spoke he went tilting toward the fire. The dark-browed 
woman cried out ; he put his hand on the hot stove to save himself ; 
Emma swung round and dragged him off. 

“ Didn’t I tell you ! ” she cried roughly. “ Now, have you burnt 
yourself? ” 

She held tight hold of the big man, and pushed him into his chair. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” cried a sharp voice from the other room. 
The speaker app^cr-d. a hard well-favoured woman of twenty-eight. 
“ Emma, don’t speak like that to father.” Then, in a tone not so 
cold, but just as sharp : “ Now, father, what have you been 

doing ? ” 

Emma withdrew to h r table sullenly. 

“ It’s nowt,” said tl old man, vainly protesting. “ It’s nowt at a’. 
Get on wi’ what you’re doin’.” 

“ I’m afraid ’e’s burnt ’is ’and,” said the black-browed woman, 
speaking of him with a kind of haid pity, as if he w r ere a cumbersome 
child. Bertha took the old man’s hand and looked at it, making a 
quick tut-tutting noise of impatience. 

“ Emma, get that zinc ointment — and some white rag,” she 
commanded sharply. The younger sister put down her loaf with 
the knife in it, and went. To a sensitive observer, this obedience w as 
more intolerable than the most hateful discord. The dark w'oman 
bent over the baby and made silent, gentle movements of mother- 
lincss to it. The little one smiled and moved on her lap. It continued 
to move and twist. 

“ I believe this child’s hungry,” she said. “ How long is it since 
he had anything ? ” 

“Just afore dinner,” said Emma dully. 

“ Good gracious ! ” exclaimed Bertha. “ You needn’t starve the 
child now' you've got it. Onto every two hours it ought to be T-d, 
as I ve told you ; and now it’s three. Take him, poor little mne — 
I’ll cut the bread.” She bent and looked at the bonny baby. She 
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could not help herself : she smiled, and pressed its check with hei 
finger, and nodded to it, making little noises. Then she turned and 
took the loaf from her sister. The woman rose and gave the child 
to its mother. Emma bent over the little sucking mite. She hated 
it when she looked at it, and saw it as a symbol, but when she felt it, 
her love was like fire in her blood. 

“ I should think ’e canna be coinin’, 1 ” said the father uneasily, 
looking up at the clock. 

“ Nonsense, father — the clock’s fast ! It’s but half-past four ! 
Don’t fv’get ! ” Bertha continued to cut the bread and butter. 

Open a tin of pears,” she said to the woman, in a much milder 
tone. Then she went into the next room. As soon .is she was gone, 
the old man said again : “ I should ha’e thought he’d ’a* been 
’ere by now, if lie means coinin’.” 

Emma, engrossed, did not answer. 'I he father had ceased to 
consider hei, since she had become humbled. 

“ ’E'll come — ’e’ll tome ! ” assured the stranger. 

A few minutes later Bcitha hurried into the kitchen, taking offher 
apron. 1 he dog barked furiously. Mie opened the door, com- 
manded the dog to silence, and said : “lie will be quiet now, Mr. 
Kendal.” 

“ Thank vou,” said a sonoious voice, and thru* was the sound of a 
bicycle being propped against a wall. A clergyman entered, a 
big-boned, thin, ugly man of nerwms manner. He went straight to 
the father. 

“ Ah — how are you ? ” he asked musically, peering clown on the 
great frame of the miner, ruined by locomotor ataxy. 

H is \uire was full of gentleness, but he seemed as if he could not 
see clistinc tly, could not get things clear. 

“ Have you hurt your hand t ” he said comlortingly, seeing the 
white rag. 

“ It wor nowt but a pestered bit o’ coal as dropped, an’ I put my 
hand on th’ hub. I thought ilia worna eommin’.” 

The familiar “ tha,” and the reproach, were unconscious retalia- 
tion on the old man's part. 1 lie minister smiled, hall wistfully, hall 
indulgently. He was full of vague tenderness. Then he turned to 
the young mother, who flushed sullenly because her dishonoured 
breast was uriccncred. 

“ How arc you ? ” he asked, very softly and gently, as if she were 
ill and he were mindful of her. 

“ I’m all right,” she replied, aw'kwaidly taking his hand without 
rising, hiding her lace and the anger that rose in her. 
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“ Yes — yes ” — he peered down at the baby, which sucked with 
distended mouth upon the firm breast. “ Yes, yes.” He seemed 
lost in a dim musing. 

Coming to, he shook hands unsceingly with the woman. 

Presently they all went into the next room, the minister hesitating 
to help his crippled old deacon. 

“ I can go by myself, thank yer,” testily replied the father. 

Soon all were seated. Everybody was separated in feeling and 
isolated at table. High tea^was spread in the middle kitchen, a 
iarge, ugly room kept for special occasions. 

Hilda appeared last, and the clumsy, raw-boned clergyman rose 
to meet her. He was afraid of this family, the well-to-do old collier, 
and the brutal, self-willed children. But Hilda was queen among them. 
She was the clever one, and had been to college. She felt responsible 
for the keeping up of a high standard of conduct in all the members 
of the family. There was a difference between the Rowbothams and 
the common collier folk. Woodbine Cottage was a superior house 
to most --and wa* built in pride by the old man. She, Hilda, was 
a college-trained schoolmistress ; she meant to keep up the prestige 
of her house in spite of blows. 

She had put on a dress of green voile for this spcu.il occasion. 
But she was very thin ; her neck protruded painfully. The clergy- 
man, however, greeted hei almost with reverence, and, with some 
assumption of dignity, she sat down before the tray. At the far end 
of the table sat the broken, massive frame of her father. Next to him 
was the youngest daughter, nursing the restless baby. The minister 
sat between I lilda and Bertha, hulking his bony frame uncomfortably. 

There was a great spread on the table, of tinned fruits and tinned 
salmon, ham and cakes. Miss Rowbotham kept a keen eye on every- 
thing : she felt the importance of the occasion. The young mother 
who had given rise to all this solemnity ate in sulky discomfort, 
snat< hing sullen little smiles at her child, smiles which came, in 
spite of her, when she felt its little limbs stirring vigorously on her 
lap. Bertha, sharp and abrupt, was chiefly concerned with the 
baby. She scorned her sister, and ireated her like dirt. But the 
infant was a streak of light to her. Miss Rowbotham concerned 
herself with the fun< tion and the conversation. 1 lor hands fluttered ; 
she talked in little volleys, exceedingly neivous. Toward the end 
of the meal, there came a pause. The old man wiped his mouth 
with his red handkerchief, then, his blue eyes going fixed and staring, 
he began to speak, in a loose, slobbering fashion, charging his w^ids 
it the clergyman. 
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“ Well, mester— we’n axed you to come here ter christen this 
childt, an* you’n come, an* I’m sure we’re very thankful. I can’t 
see lettin’ the poor blessed childt miss baptizing, an’ they aren’t for 

goin’ to church wi’t ” He seemed to lapse into a muse. “ So,” 

he resumed, “ we’n axed you to cpmc here to do the job. I’m not 
sayin’ as it’s not ’ard on us, it is. I’m breakin* up, an’ mother’s 
gone. I don’t like leavin’ a girl o* mine in a situation like ’ers is, 
but what the Lord’s ^lone, He’s done, an* it’s no matter murmuring. 
. . . There’s one thing to be thankful for, an’ we are thankful lor it : 
they never need know the want of bread.” 

Miss Rowbotham, the lady of the family, sat very stiff and pained 
during this discourse. She was sensitive to so many things that she 
was bewildered. She felt her young sister’s shame, then a kind of 
swift protecting love for the baby, a feeling that included the mother; 
she was at a loss before her father’s religious sentiment, and she felt 
and resented bitterly the mark upon the family, against which the 
common folk could lilt their fingers. Still she winced from the sound 
of her father’s words. It was a painful ordeal. 

“ It is hard for you,” began the clergyman in his soft, lingering, 
unworldly \oice. “It is hard for you to-day, but the Lord gives 
comfort in His time. A man child is born unto us, therefore let us 
rejoice and be glad. If sin has entered in among us, let us purify 
our hearts bcfoic the Lord. . . .” 

He went on with his discourse. The young mother lifted the 
whimpering infant, till its face was hid in her loose hair. She was 
hurt, and a little glowering anger shone in her face. But neverthe- 
less her fingers clasped the body of the child beautifully. She was 
stupefied with anger against this emotion let loose on her account. 

Miss Bertha rose and went to the little kitchen, returning with 
water in a china bowl. She placed it there among the tea-things. 

“ Well, we're all ready,” said the old man, and the clergyman 
began to read the service. Miss Bertha was godmother, the two men 
godfathers. The old man sat with bent head. The scene became 
impressive. At last Miss Bertha took the child and put it in the arms 
of the clergyman. He, big and ugly, shone with a kind of unreal 
lo\c. He had never mixed with life, and women vvcie all unli\ing, 
Biblical things to him. When lie asked for the name, the old man 
lifted his head fiercely. “Joseph William, after me,” lie said, almost 
out of breath. 

“Joseph William, I baptize thee . . .” resounded the strange, full, 
chanting voice of the clergyman. The baby was quite still. 

“ Let us pray ! ” It came with relief to them all. They knelt 
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before their chairs, all but the young mother, who bent mid hid 
herself over her baby. The clergyman began his hesitating, strug- 
gling prayer. 

Just then heavy footsteps were heard coming up the path, ceasing 
at the window. The young mother^ glancing up, saw her brother, 
black in his pit dirt, grinning in thropgh the panes. His red mouth 
< urved in a sneer ; his fair hair shone above his blackened skin, 
lie caught the eye of his sistfer and grinned. Then his black face 
disappeared. He had gone on into the kitchen. The girl with ‘he 
child sat still and anger filled her heart. She herself hated now tuc 
prayin&dcrgyman and the whole emotional business ; she hated her 
brother bitterly. In anger and bondage she sat and listened. 

Suddenly her father began to pray. His familiar, loud, rambling 
voice made her shut herself up and become even insentient. Folks 
said his mind was weakening. She believed it to be true, and kept 
herself always disconnected from him. 

‘‘ We ask Thee, Lord,” the old man ciicd, “ to look after this c hildt. 
Fatherless he But what does the earthly father matter before 
Thee ? The c hildt is Thine, he is Thy c hildt. Loid, what fathc r has a 
man but Thee ? Lord, when a man says he is a father, he is waving 
from the fust word. For Thou ait the Father, Lord. Lord, take 
away from us the cone it .hat our children aie ours. Lord, Thou art 
Father of this chile It . is fatheiless here. O God, Thou bring him 
up. For I have stood between I bee and my children ; I’ve had my 
way with them, Lord ; I’ve stood between 1 lice, and mv cliildic n ; 
I've cut ’em olf from Thee because they were mine. And they've 
grown twisted, because of me. Who is their father, Lord, but The c ? 
But I put mw*lf in the way, they've been plants under a stone, 
because of me. Lord, if it hadn’t been for me, they might ha’ been 
trees in the sunshine. Let me own it, Lord, I’ve done 'em mbchief. 
It would ha’ been better if they’d nev er known no father. No man 
is a father, Lord : only Thou art. They can never grow beyond 
Thee, but I hampered them. Lift 'em up again, and undo what 
I’ve done to my children. And let ihis young childt be like a willow 
tree beside the waters, with no father but Thee, O God. Aye, an* 
I wish it had been so with my children, that they'd had no father 
but Thee. For I've been like a stone upon them, and they rise up 
and curse me in their wickedness. But let me go, an* hit Thou 
them up, Lord ...” 

The minister, unaware of the feelings of a lather, knelt in troi Me, 
hearing without understanding the special language of fatherhood. 
Miss Rovvbotham alone felt and understood a little. Her heart 
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began to flutter ; she was in pain. The two younger daughters 
kneeled unhearing, stiffened and impervious. Bertha was thinking 
of the baby ; and the young mother thought of the father of her 
child, whom she hated. There was a clatter outside in the scullery. 
There the youngest son made as much noise as he could, pouring 
out the water for his wash, muttering in deep anger : 

“ Blortin’, slaverin’ old fool ! ” 

And while the prayijig of his father continued, his heart was burn- 
ing with rage. On the table was a paper bag. He picked it up and 
read, “John Berryman — Bread, Pastries, etc.” Then he grinned 
with a grimace. The fathcl^pf the baby was baker’s man at Berry- 
man’s. The prayer went on in the middle kitchen. Laurie Row- 
botham gathered together the mouth of the bag, inflated it, and burst 
it with his fist. There was a loud report. He giinned to himself. 
But he wiithed at the same time with shame and fear of his fathei. 

The father broke off from his prayer ; the party shuffled to their 
feet. 'The > oung mother went into the scullery. 

“ What art doin’, fool ? *’ she said. 

1'he collier \outh tipped the baby under the chin, singing : 

“ Pat-a-cake, j .t-a-cakc, baker's man, 

Bake me a cake as fast as sou can. ...” 

The mother snatched the child away. “Shut thy mouth,” she 
said, the colour coming into her cheek. 

“ Pvk k ii and stick it and maik it with P, 

And pul it i’ th* men foi l>al>\ an’ me. . . .” 

He gnnncd, showing a grimy, and jeering and unpleasant red 
mouth and while teeth. 

‘ I £*11 gi’e thee a dab ower th’ mouth,” said the mother of the 
baby grimly. Pic began to dng again, and she struck out at him. 

“ Now what’s to do? ” said the father, staggering in. 

The you ill began to sing again. PIT sister stood sullen and fm ions. 

“ Why does that upset >ou ? ” asked the eldest Mbs Rowbotham, 
diarply, of Emma the mother. “ Good gracious, it hasn’t impicnecl 
sour temper.” 

Miss Bertha came in, and took the bonny baby. 

The father sat big and unheeding in his chaii, his eyes \acant, his 
physique wrecked. He let them do as they would, he fell to pieces. 
And yet some power, involuntary, like a curse, remained in him. 
The very ruin of him was like a lodcstone that held them in .is con- 
trol. The wreck of him still dominated the house, in his dissolution 
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even lie compelled their lie-in". They had never lived ; his life, his 
will had always been upon them and contained them. They were 
only half-indi\idu.ik 

The day after the christening he staggered in at the doorway 
declaring, in a loud yoke, with joy in life still : “ The dairies light 
up the earth, they clap their hands in multitudes, in praise of the 
morning.” And Ids daughters shrank, sullen. 
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The small locomotive engine, Number 4, came clanking, stumbling 
down from Sclston with seven full waggons. It appeared round the 
corner with loud threats of speed, but the colt that it startled from 
among the gorsc, which still flickered indistinctly in the raw after- 
noon, outdistanced it at a canter. A woman, walking up the railway 
line to Underwood, drew back into the hedge, held her basket 
aside, and watched the footplate of the engine advancing. The 
trucks thumped heavily past, one by one, with slow inevitable 
movement, as she stood insignificantly trapped between the jolting 
black waggons and the hedge ; then they curved away towards 
the coppice where the withered oak leaves dropped noiselessly, while 
the birds, pulling at the scarlet hips beside the track, made off into 
the dusk that had already crept into the spinney. In the open, the 
smoke from the engine sank and cleaved to the rough grass. The 
fields were dreary and forsaken, and in the marshy strip that led to 
the whimsey, a reedy pit-pond, the fowls had already abandoned 
their run among the alders, to roost in the tarred fowl-house. The 
pit-bank loomed up beyond the pond, flames like red sores licking its 
ashv sides, in the aftefnoon’s stagnant light. Just beyond rose the 
tapering chimneys and the clumsy black headstoeks of Brinsley 
Colliery. The two wheels were spinning fast up against the sky, and 
the winding-engine rapped out its little spawns. The miners were 
being turned up. 

The engine whistled as it ramc into the wide bay of railway lines 
beside the colliery, where rows of trucks stood in harbour. 

Miners, single, trailing and in groups, passed like shadows diverg- 
ing home. At the edge of the ribbed level of sidings squat a low 
cottage, three steps down from the cinder track. A large bony vine 
cluU hcd at the house, as if to claw down the tiled roof. Round the 
bfh ki d v aid grew a few wintry primroses. Beyond, the long garden 
doped down to a bush-covered brook course. There were some 
twiggy apple trees, winter-crack trees, and ragged cabbages. Beside 
the path hung dishevelled pink chrysanthemums, like pink cloths 
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hung on bushes. A woman came stooping out of the felt-covered 
fowl-house, half-way down the garden. She closed and padlocked 
the door, then drew herself erect, having brushed some bits from her 
white apron. 

She was a tall woman of imperious mien, handsome, with definite 
black eyebrows. Her smooth black hair was parted exactly. For a 
few moments she stood steadily watching the miners as they passed 
along the railway : then she turned towards the brook course. Her 
face was calm and set, her mouth was closed with disillusionment. 
After a moment she called : 

“John ! ” There was no answer. She waited, and then said 
distinctly : 

“ Where are you ? ” 

“ Here ! ” replied a child’s sulky voice from among the bushes. 
The woman looked piercingly through the dusk. 

“ Arc you at that brook ? ” she asked sternly. 

For answer the child showed himself before the raspberry-canes 
that rose like whips. He was a small, sturdy boy of five. He stood 
quilc still, defianti) . 

“ Oh ! ” said the mother, conciliated. “ I thought you were down 
at that wet brook— and you remember what I told you ” 

The boy did not move or answer. 

“ Come, come on n,*’ she said more gently, “it’s getting dark. 
There’s your grandfauier’s engine coming down the line ! ” 

The lad advanced slowly, with resentful, taciturn movement. He 
was dicssed in trousers and waistcoat of cloth that was too thick and 
hard for the size of the garments. They were evidently cut dow n from 
a man’s clothes. 

As they went slowly towards the house he tore at the ragged wisps 
of chrysanthemums and dropped the petals in handfuls along the 
path. 

“ Don’t do that — it docs look nasty,” said his mother. He re- 
frained, and she, suddenly pitiful, broke off a twig with three or four 
wan flowers and held them against her face. When mother and son 
reached the yard her hand hesitated, and instead of laying the 
flo.\er aside, she pushed it in her apron-band. The mother and 
son stood at the foot of the three steps looking across the bay of lines 
at ihe passing home of the miners. The trundle of the small train wa< 
imminent. Suddenly the engine loomed past the house and came 
to a stop opposite the gate. 

The engine-driver, a short man with round grey beard, D ned 
out of the cab high above the woman. 
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“ Have you got a cup of tea ? ” he said in a cheery, hearty fashion. 

It was her father. She went in, saving she would mash. Directly, 
she returned. 

“ I didn’t come to see you on Sunday,” began the little grey- 
bearded man. 

“ I didn't expect you,” said his daughter. 

The enginc-di i\ er winced; then, leassuming his cheery, airy 
manner, he said : 

“ Oh, have \ou heard then ? Well, and what do you think ? ” 

“ I think it is soon enough,” she replied. 

At her brief censure the little man made an impatient gesture, and 
said coaxingly, vet with dangerous coldness : 

“ Well, what’s a man to clo ? It’s no sort of life for a man of my 
years, to sit at my own hearth like a stranger. And if I’m going to 
marry again it may as well be soon as late what does it matter to 
am body ? ” 

The woman did not reply, but turned and went into the house. 
The man in the engine-tab stood assertive, till she returned with a 
cup of tea and a piece of bread and butter on a plate. She went up 
the steps and stood near the footplate of the hissing engine. 

“ You needn’t ’a’ brought me bread an’ butter,” said her father. 
“But a cup of tea ” — he sipped appreciatively — “it’s very nice.” 
He sipped for a moment or two, then : “ I hear as Walter’s got 
another bout on,” he said. 

” When hasn’t he ? ” said the woman bitterly. 

“I heered tell of him in the ‘Lord Nelson’ biaggin’ as he was 

going to spend that b afore he went : half a sovereign that 

was.” 

“ When ? ” asked the woman. 

“ A’ Sat’day night — I know that’s true.” 

“ Very likely,” she laughed bitterly. “ He gives me tvventv -three 
shillings.” 

“Aye, it’s a nice thing, when a man can do nothing with his 
money but make a beast of himself ! ” said the grcy-whisken-d man. 
The woman turned her head away. Her father swallowed the last 
of his tea and handed her the cup. 

“ Aye,” he sighed, wiping his mouth. “ It's a settler, it is ” 

He put his hand on the lever. The little engine strained and 
groaned, and the train rumbled towards the c rossing. The woman 
again looked across the metals. Darkness was settling ov er the spaces 
of the railway and trucks : the miners, in grey sombre grou; s, were 
still passing home. The winding-engine pulsed hurriedly,* with brief 
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pauses. Elizabeth Bates looked at the dreary flow of men, then sue 
went indoors. Her husband did not come. 

The kitchen was small and full of firelight ; red coals piled glow- 
ing up the chimney mouth. All the life of the room seemed in the 
white, waini health and the steel fender reflecting the red fire. 
The cloth was laid for tea ; cups glinted in the shadows. At the 
bat k, where the lowest staiis protruded into the room, the boy sat 
smuggling with a knife and a piece of whitewood. lie was almost 
hidden in the shadow. It was half-past four. They had but to 
await the father’s coming to begin tea. As the moihcr watched 
her son’s^ullen little struggle with the wood, she saw herself in his 
silence and pci linat ity ; she saw the father in her child’s in- 
difference to all but himself. She seemed to be occupied by her 
husband. He had probably gone past his home, slung past 
his own door, to drink before he came in, while his dinner 
spoiled and wasted in waiting. She glanced at the clock, then took 
the potatoes to strain them in the yaid. The garden and fields 
beyond the brcn>K w'TC dosed in uncertain darkness. When she 
rose with the saucepan, leaving the drain steaming into the night 
behind her, she saw the yellow lamps were lit along the high road 
that went up the hill away beyond the space of the railway lines and 
the field. 

Then again she watched the men trooping home, fewer now and 
fewer. 

Indoors the fire was linking and the room was dark red. The 
woman put her saucepan on the hob, and set a batter pudding near 
the mouth of the oven. Then she stood unmoving. Directly, 
gratefully, came quick young steps to the door. Someone hung on 
the latch a moment, then a little girl entered and began pulling 
off her outdoor things, dragging a mass of curls, just ripening from 
gold to brown, over her eyes with her luit. 

Her mother chid her for coming late from school, and said she 
would have to keep her at home the dark winter days. 

“ Wh) , mother, it's hardly a bit dark yet. The lamp’s not lighted, 
and my father's not home.” 

“ No, he isn’t. But it's a quarter to five ! Did you see anything 
of him ? ” 

The child became serious. She looked at her mother with large, 
wistful blue eyes. 

“ No, mother, I’ve never seen him. Why ? Has he come up )’ 
gone past, to Old Brinsley ? He hasn’t, mother, ’cos I never saw 
him.” 
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“ He’d watch that,” said the mother bitterly, “ he’d take care as 
you didn't sec him. But you may depend upon it, he's seated in tlu* 
‘ Prince o’ Wales.’ He wouldn’t be this late.” 

The girl looked at her mother piteously. 

“ Let's have our teas, mother, should vve ? ” said she. 

The mother called John to table. She opened the door once more 
and looked out across the darkness of the lines. All was deserted : 
she could not hear the winding-engines. 

” Perhaps,” she said to hersdf, u he’s stopped to get some ripping 
done.” 

They sat down to tea. John, at the end of the table near the door, 
was almost lost in the darkness. Their faces were hidden fmm each 
other. The girl crouched against the fender slowly moving a thii k 
piece of bread bcfoic the lire. The lad, his face a dmky m uk on th« 
shadow, sat watching her who was transfigured in the red glow. 

“ 1 do think it’s beautiful to* look in the lire,” said the child. 

Do you ? ” said her mother. * k Why ? ” 

“ It’s so red, and full oflittlc caves- -and it feels so nice, and you 
can fair smell it.” 

“ It'll want mending directly,” replied her mother, “ and then il 
your father comes lie’ll carry on and say there ne\er is a fine when a 
man comes home sweating liom the pit. A public-house is always 
warm enough.” 

There was silence till the boy said eomplainingly : “ Make haste, 
our Annie.” 

“ Weil, I am doing ! I can't make the fire do it no faster, 

can I?” 

“ She keeps wafflin’ it about so’s to make 'cr slow,” grumbled the 
boy. 

“ Don’t have such an evil imagination, child,” replied the mother. 

Soon the room was busy in the darkness with the ctbp sound of 
crunching. The mother ate very little. She drank her tea deter- 
minedly, and sat thinking. When she rose her anger was evident in 
the stern unbending of her head. She looked at the pudding in the 
fender, and broke out : 

“ It is a scandalous thing as a man can't even come home to his 
dinner ! If it’s crozzlcd up to a cinder I don’t see why l should care. 
Past his very door he goes to get to a public-house, and here I sit 
with his dinner waiting for him ” 

She went out. As she dropped piece after piece of coal on the red 
fire, the shadows fell on the walls, till the room was almost in total 
darkness. 
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*’ 1 canna see,” grumbled the invisible John. In spit#' of herself, 
the mother laughed. 

“ You know the way to your mouth,” she said. She set the dust- 
pan outside the door. When she came again like a shadow on the 
hearth, the lad repeated, complaining sulkily : 

“ I canna see.” 

“ Good gracious ! ” cried the mother irritably, “ you’re as bad 
as your father if it’s a bit dusk ! ” 

Nevertheless she took a paper spill from a sheaf on the mantelpiece 
and proceeded to light the lamp that hung from the ceiling in the 
middle of the room. As she reached up, her figure displayed itself 
just rounding with maternity. 

“ Oh, mother ! ” exclaimed the girl. 

“ What ? ” said the woman, suspended in the act of putting the 
lamp glass over the flame. The copper reflector shone handsomely 
on her, as she stood with uplifted arm, turning to face her daughter. 

kt You’ve got a flower in your apron ! ” said the child, in a little 
raptuic at this unusual c\ent. 

kk Goodness 11.1 ! ” e\i iaimed the woman, relieved. “ One would 
think the house was aloe.” She replaced the glass and waited a 
moment befmc turning up the wick. A pale shadow was seen 
floating vaguciv on the floor 

“ f.ct me sun 11 !” v .d the child, still rapturously, coming for- 
ward and putting her . ...e to her mother's waist. 

“ Go along, silly ! ” said the mother, turning up the Limp. The 
light levcahd their suspense so that the woman felt it almost un- 
bcaiable. Annie was still bending at her waist. Irritably, the mother 
took the flowers out from her api on-band. 

“ Oh, mothci — don’t take them out ! ” Annie cried, cat( liing her 
hand and trying to re plate the sprig. 

“ Such nonsense ! ” said the mother, turning aw r ay. The child 
out the pale ehiNsanthcnuiins to her lips, murmuring : 

“ Don’t they smell beautiful ! ” 

Her motlier gave a short laugh. 

“ No,” she said, tk not to me. It was chrysanthemums when I 
married him, and chrysanthemums when you were born, and the 
til st time they ever hi ought him home drunk, he’d got brown 
t hrysanthemums in his button-hole.” 

She looked at the children. Their eyes and their parted lips were 
wondciing. The mother sat rocking in silence for amie time. Then 
she looked at the cine k. 

“ T wen tv minutes to six ! ” In a tone of fine bitter carelessness 
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she continued : “ Eh, he’ll not come now till they bring him. 

There lie'll stick ! But he needn’t come rolling in here in his pit- 
dirt, for / won't wash him. lie can lie on the lloor — Eh, what a 
fool I’ve been, what a fool ! And this is what I came here for, to 
this dirty hole, rats and all, for him to slink past his very door. 
Twice last week- lie’s begun now ” 

She silenced herself, and rose to clear the table 

While for an hour or more the children placed, subduedly intent, 
fertile of imagination,* united in fear of the mother’s wrath, and in 
dread of their father’s home-coming, Mrs. Bates sat in her roi king- 
chair making a ‘‘singlet" of thick cream-coloured flannel, which 
gave a dull wounded sound as she tore off the giey edge. She 
worked at her sewing with energy, listening to the children, and her 
anger wearied itself, lay down to rest, opening its o\cs Irom time to 
time and steadily watching, its ears raised to listen. Souk times even 
her anger quailed and shrank, and the mother suspended her sewing, 
tracing the footsteps that thudded along the sleepers outside : she 
would lift her head sharply to bid the children “ hush," but she 
recovered -herself in time, and the footsteps went past the gate, 
and the children were not flung curt of their play-world. 

But at last Annie sighed, and gave in. She glanced at her waggon 
of slippers, and loathed the game. She tinned plain ti\ eiy to her 
mother. 

“ Mother ! ’’—but she was inarticulate. 

John crept out like a frog from under the sofa. His mother 
glanced up. 

Yes, 5 ’ she said, “just look at those shii t-slceves ! ” 

The hoy held them -out to survey them, saving nothing. Then 
somebodv called in a hoarse \oicc away down the line, and suspense 
bristled in the room, till two people had gone by outside, talking. 

“ It is time for bed,’’ said the mother. 

“ My father hasn’t come," wailed Annie plaintively. But her 
mother was primed with courage. 

<k Never mind. The\'ll bring him when he docs come- like a log." 
She meant there would be no scene. “ And he may sleep on the 
floor till he wakes himself. I know he'll not go to work to-mnnow 
after this ! ” 

The children had their hands and faces wiped with a flannel. 
They were very quiet. When they had put on their nightdresses, 
they said their prayers, the boy mumbling. The mother looked 
down at them, at the brown silken bush of intertwining curls in the 
nape of the girl’s neck, at the little black h< ad of the lad, anil her 
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heart burst with anger at their father who caused all three 
such distress. The children hid their faces in her skirts for 
c omfort. 

When Mrs. Bates came down, the room was strangely empty, 
with a tension of expectancy. She took up her sewing and stitched 
for some time without raising her head. Meantime her anger was 
tinged with fear. 


n 

The 1 Jock stiu< k eight and she rose suddenly, dropping her sewing 
on her cliair. She went to the stairfoot door, opened it, listening. 
Then she went out, locking the door behind her. 

Something sc ullled in the yard, and she started, though she knew 
it was only the rats with which the place was ovenun. The night 
was very dark. In the great bay of rail wav lines, bulked w'ith trucks, 
there was no trace of light, only away bac k she could see a few yellow 
lamps at the p*' and the red smear of the burning pit-bank on 
the night. Mic limned along the edge of the tiack, then, crossing 
the converging lines, came to the stile by the white fates, whence 
she emerge cl on the road. Then the fear which had led her shrank. 
People* were walking m 1 > New lh indry ; she saw the lights in the 
houses ; twenty yai further on weie the broad windows of tire 
“ Prince of Wales,** \eiv warm and bright, and the loud voices of 
men could be heard distinctly. What a Idol she had been to imagine 
that anything had happened to him ! lie was merely chinking u\c*r 
there at the “ Piince of Wales.” She faltered. She had never yet 
hern to fetch him, and she never would go So she continued her 
walk towards the long straggling line of houses, standing blank on 
the highway. She entered a passage between the dwe llings. 

“ Air. Kigley ? — Yes ! Did you want him ? No, lie’s not in at this 
minute.” 

The raw-boned woman leaned forward from her dark seullery 
and peered at the other, upon whom fell a dim light through the 
blind of the kitchen window. 

“ Is it Mis. Bales ? " she asked in a tone tinged with respect. 

“ Yes. I wondered if your Master was at home. Mine hasn't 
come y el.” 

“ ’Asn’t ’e ! Oh, Jack's been *ome an' ’ad ’is dinner an’ gone out. 
E’s just gone for ’alf an hour afore bedtime. Did you call at the 
‘ Prince of \\ ales ’ ” 

“No ” 
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“ No, you didn’t like ! It’s not very nice.” The other woman 

was indulgent. There was an awkward pause. “Jack never said 
nothink about — about your Mcster,” she said. 

“ No ! — I expect he’s stuck in there ! ” 

Elizabeth Bates said this bitterly, and with recklessness. She 
knew that the woman across the yard was standing at her door 
listening, but she did not care. As she turned : 

“ Slop a minute ! I’ll just go an’ ask Jack if ’e knows anythink,” 
said Mrs. Riglcy. 

“ Oh, no — I wouldn’t like to put ! ” 

1 Yes, I will, if you'll just step inside an’ see as th* childer doesn’t 
come downstairs and set theirscives afire.” 

Elizabeth Bates, murmuring a remonstiance, stopped inside. The 
other woman apologized for the state of the room. 

The kitchen needed apology. There were little frocks and trousers 
and childish undergarments on the squab and on the floor, and a 
litter of playthings everywhere. On the black American cloth of 
the table were pieces of bread and cake, crusts, slops, and a teapot 
with cold tea. 

“ Eh, ours is just as bad,” said Elizabeth Bates, looking at the 
woman, not at the house. Mrs. Rigley put a shawl over her head 
and hui ried out, saying : 

“ I slianna be a minute.” 

The other sat, noting with faint disapproval the general untidiness 
f the room. Then she fell to counting the shoes of various sizes 
scattered over the floor. There were twelve. She sighed and said 
to herself, “ No winder.! ” — glancing at the litter. There came the 
scratching of two pairs of feet on the yard, and the Rigleys entered. 
Elizabeth Bates rose. Riglcy was a big man, with very large bones. 
His head looked particularly bony. Across his temple was a blue 
scar, caused by a wound got in the pit, a wound in which the coal- 
dust remained blue like tattooing. 

“ ’As n a ’e come whoam yit ? ” asked the man, without any form 
of greeting, but with deference and sympathy. “ T couldna say 
wheer he is — ’c’s non ower theer ! ” — he jerked his head to signify 
the “ Prince of Wales.” 

“ ’E’s ’appen gone up to th’ ‘ Yew,* ” said Mrs. Rigley. 

There was another pause. Rigley had c\idcnlly something to get 
off his mind : 

“ Ah left ’im finishin’ a stint,” he began. “ Loose-all ’ad bin gone 
about ten minutes when w f e com’n away, an’ I shouted, ‘ Arc ter 
cornin’, Walt ? ’ an’ ’e said, ‘ Go on, Ah slianna be but a’cf a minnit,* 
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so we com’n ter th* bottom, me an’ Bowers, thinkin’ as ’c wor just 
behint, an’ ’ud come up i : th’ next b:\ntlc ” 

He stood perplexed, as if answering a charge of deserting his mate. 
Elizabeth Bates, now again certain of disaster, hastened to reassure 
him : 

“ I expect ’e’s gone up to th’ ‘ Yew Tree,’ as you say. It’s not the 
first time. I’ve fretted myself into a fever before now. l ie’ll come 
home when they carry him.” 

“ Ay, isn’t it too bad ! ” deplored the other woman. 

“ I’ll just step up to Dick’s an 5 see if ’e is thcer,” offered the man, 
afraid of appearing alarmed, afraid of taking liberties. 

“ Oh; I wouldn’t think of bothering you that far,” said Elizabeth 
Bates, with emphasis, but he knew she was glad of his oiler. 

As they stumbled up the entry, Elizabeth Bates heard Riglcy’s 
wife run across the yard and open her neighbour’s door. At this, 
suddenly all the blood in her body seemed to switch away from her 
heart. 

“ Mind ! ” warned Rigley. “ Ah’vc said many a time as Ah’d 
fill up them ruts in this entry, sumb’dy ’ll be breakin’ their legs yit.” 

She recovered herself and walked quickly along with the miner. 

“ I don’t like leaving the children in bed, and nobody in the 
house,” she said. 

“ No, you dunna ! ” he replied courteously. They were soon at 
the gate of the cottage. 

“ Well, I shanna be many minnits. Dunna you be frettin’ now, 
’e’ll be all right,” said the butty. 

“ Thank you very much, Mr. Rigley,” she replied. 

“ You’re welcome ! ” he stammered, moving away. “ I shanna 
be many minnits.” 

The house was quiet. Elizabeth Bates took off her hat and shawl, 
and rolled back the rug. When she had finished, she sat down. It 
w r as a few minutes past nine. She v/as startled by the rapid chuff 
of the winding-engine at the pit, and the sharp whirr of the brakes 
on the rope as it descended. Again she felt the painful sweep of her 
blood, and she put her hand to tier side, saying aloud, “ Good 
gracious ! — it’s only the nine o’clock deputy going down,” rebuking 
herself. 

She sat still, listening. Half an hour of this, and she was wearied 
out. 

. “ What am I working myself up like this for ? ” she said pit : ably 
to herself, “ I s’ll only be doing myself some damage.” 

She took out her sewing again. 
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At a quarter to ten there were footsteps. One person ! She watched 
for the door to open. It was an elderly woman, in a black bonnet 
and a black woollen shawl — his mother. She was about sixty years 
old, pale, with blue eyes, and her face all wrinkled and lamentable. 
She shut the door and turned to her daughter-in-law peevishly. 

“ Eh, Lizzie, whatever shall we do, whatever shall we do ! ” she 
cried. 

Elizabeth drew back* a little, sharply. 

“ What is it, mother ? ” she said. 

The elder woman seated herself on the sofa. 

“ I don’t know, child, I can’t tell you ! ” — she shook her head 
slo wl y . E 1 iza be t h sa t w atching her, anxious an d v ex ed . 

“ I don't know,” replied the grandmother, sighing very deeply. 
“ There's no end to my troubles, there isn’t. The tilings I’ve gone 

through, I’m sure it's enough ! ” She wept without wiping her 

eyes, the tears i unning. 

“ but, mother,” interrupted Elizabeth, “ what do you mean ? 
What is it ? ” 

T he grandmother slowly wiped her eyes. The fountains of her 
tears were stopped by Elizabeth’s directness. She wiped her eves 
slowly. 

“ Poor child ! Eh, >ou poor thing ! ” she moaned. “ I don't 
know what we’re going to do, I don’t — and you as \ou aic it’s a 
thing, it is indeed ! ” 

Elizabeth wailed. 

“ T he dead?” she asked, and at the woids her heart swung 
violently, though she fclt a slight Hush of shame at t I k* ultimate 
extrav agance of the question, ller words sufliciently frightened the 
old ladv, almost brought her to herself. 

“ Don't say so, Elizabeth ! We’ll hope it’s not as bad as that ; 
no, may the Lord spare us that, Elizabeth. Jack Riglcy lame just 
as I was sittin’ down to a glass afore going to bed, an* *c said, ‘ ’Ajipen 
you’ll go down th* line. Mrs. Bates. Wall's had an a< « ident. ’Ajipen 
you'll go an’ sit wi’ ’er till we can get him home.’ 1 hadn’t time to 
ask him a word afore he was gone. An' I put my bonnet on an’ < ome 
straight down, Lizzie. I thought to myself, ‘ Eli, that poor blessed 
child, if anybody should come an’ tell her of a sudden, time's no 
know in’ what’ll ’appen to ’er.’ You mustn't let it upset \ou, 
Lizzie — or you know what to ex per t. How long is it, six months- 
or is it five, Lizzie ? Ay ! the old woman shook her head---” time 
slips on, it slips on ! Ay ! ” 

Elizabeth’s thoughts were busy elsewhere. If he wa killed 
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would she he able to manage on the little pension and what she 
could earn ?— she counted lip rapidly. If he was hint — they wouldn’t 
lake him to the hospital how tin-some he would be to nurse ! — 
but perhaps she’d be able to get him away from the drink and his 
hateful ways. She would — while he was ill. The tears offered to 
come to her eyes at the picture. but what sentimental luxury was 
this she was beginning ? She turned to consider the children. At 
any late she was absolutely necessary for them. They were her 
business. 

“ Ay ! ” repeated the old womaiT, “ it ^eems but a week or two 
since he brought me his lust wug< A\ h< was a good lad, Eliza- 
beth, ly; was, in lib way. I don’t know why he got to be such a 
trouble, I don't. lie was a happy lad at home, only full of spirits, 
but ihere’s no mistake he’s been a handiul of trouble, he has ! I 
hope the Eord’ll spare him to mend his ways. J hope so, I hope so. 
You’ve had a sight o' trouble with him, Elizabeth, you have indeed 
but he wa i a jolly enough lad wi’ me, he wa>, 1 can assure you 
I don’t know- how it is. . . 

The old wo* . a * ontirmed to muse aloud, a monotonous irritating 
sound, while Elizabeth bought corn eiilratedlv, startled once, when 
she heard the winding-engine thud quickly, arid lb'* brakes skirr 
with a sluiek. Then she heard ihc engine limit; slowly, and the 
brakes made no sound The old woman did not notue. Elizabeth 
wailed in suspense. ’ 1 mother-in-law talked, w ith lapses into silence. 

kk but he wasn’t your son, Lizzie, an’ it makes a dillercncc. What- 
ever he was, I remember him when he was little, an’ I learned to 
understand him and to make allowances. You've got to make 
allowances for them " 

It was half-past ten, and the old woman was saying : ‘‘But it’s 
trouble from beginning to end ; you're never too old for trouble, 
never too old for that — ” when the gate banged back, and there 

were heavy feet on the steps. 

“ I’ll go, Eiz/ic, let me go,” cried the old woman, rising. But 
Elizabeth was at the door. It was a man in pit-clothes. 

“ They’re hr ingin’ ’im, Missis,” lie said. Elizabeth's heart halted 
a moment. Then it surged on again, almost suffocating her. 

“ Is lie — is it bad ? " she' aTcd. 

The man turned away. Looking a 4 the darkness : 

“ The doctor says Y'cl been dead hours. 'E ?aw r im i’ th* lamp- 
cabin.” 

• The old woman, who stood just behind Elizabeth, dropped ir o a 
chair, ancl folded her hands, erving : “ Oh, my bov, mv bov ! 
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“ Hush ! ” said Elizabeth, with a sharp twitch of a frown. “ Be 
still, mother, don’t waken th’ children : I wouldn’t have them down 
for anything ! ” 

The old woman moaned softly, rocking herself. The man was 
drawing away. Elizabeth took a step forward. 

“ How was it ? ” she asked. 

“ Well, I couldn’t say for sure,” the man replied, very ill at case. 
“ ’E wor finishin’ a st\nt an’ th’ butties *ad gone, an’ a lot o’ stuff 
come down atop ’n ’im.” 

“ And crushed him ? ” cried fllfe widow, with a shudder. 

“ No,” said the man, “ it fell at tit* back of ’im. ’E wor under th’ 
face, an’ it nivcr touched ’im. It shut ’im in. It seems ’e wor 
smothered.” 

Elizabeth shrank back. She heard the old woman behind her 
cry : 

“ What ? — what did e’ say it was ? ” 

The man replied, more loudly : “ ’E wor smothered ! ” 

Then the old woman wailed aloud, and this relieved El i /a bet h. 

“ Oh, mother,” she said, putting her hand on the old woman, 
** don’t waken th’ children, don’t waken th’ children.” 

She wept a little, unknowing, while the old mother rocked hersell 
and moaned. Elizabeth remembered that they were bringing him 
home, and she must be ready. “ Thcv’ll lay him in the parlour,” 
she said to herself, standing a moment pale and perplexed. 

Then she lighted a candle and went into the tiny room. The air 
was cold and damp, but she could not make a fire, there was no 
fireplace. She set down the candle and looked round. The candle- 
light glittered on the lustre-glasses, on the two vases that held some 
of the pink c hrysanthemums, and on the dark mahogany. Thetc was 
a cold, deathly smell of chrysanthemums in the room. Elizabeth 
stood looking at the flowers. She turned away, and calculated 
whether there would be room to lay him on the lloor, between the 
couch and the chiffonier. She pushed the chairs aside. There 
would be room to lay him down and to step round him. 'Then she 
fetched the old red tablecloth, and another old cloth, spreading them 
down to save her bit of carpet. She shivered on leaving the parlour ; 
so, from the dresser-drawer she took a clean shirt and put it at the 
fire to air. All the time her mother-in-law was rocking herself in 
th~ chair and moaning. 

■'You’ll have to move from there, mother,” said Elizabeth. 

They’ll be bringing him in. Come in the rocker.” 

The old mother io<c mechanically, and seated herself b' the fire. 
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coin inning to lament. Elizabeth went into the pantry for another 
<andlc, and there, in the little penthouse under the naked tiles, she 
heard them coming. She stood still in the pantry doorway, listening. 
She heard them pass the end of the house, and come awkwardly 
down the three steps, a jumble of shuffling footsteps and muttering 
voices. The old woman was silent. The men were in the yard. 

Then Elizabeth heard Matthews, the manager of the pit, say : 
<k You go in first, Jim. Mind ! ” 

The door came open, and the two women saw a collier bat king 
into the room, holding one end of ^^tretcher, on which they could 
sec the nailed pit-boots of the d%ad man. The two carriers halted, 
the man .at the head stooping to the liuT 1 of (he door. 

“ VVheer will you have him ? ” asked the manager, a short, 
whitc-bt ardecl man. 

Elizabeth roused herself and came from the pantry earning the 
unlighted candle. 

“ the parlour,'’ she said. 

tr In there, Jim ! ” pointed the manager, anti the carriers backed 
round into the hu .00111. The coat with which they had covered 
the body fell oft as thev awkwardly turned through the two door- 
ways, and the women saw their man, naked to the waut, lving 
snipped for woik. The old woman began to moan in a low voice of 
honor. 

“ Lay th 5 sturdier th’ side, 5 ' snapped the manager, “ an’ put 
’im on th* cloths. Mind now, mind i book vou now !’ 

One of the men had knocked off a vaa* of c hi ysanthemums. He 
stared awkwardlv, then they set down the stretcher. Elizabeth dal 
not look at her husband. As soon as she could get in the room. Tie 
went and picked up the broken vase and tlu flowers. 

“ Wait a minute ! ” she said. 

The three men waited in silence while she mopped up the water 
u ith a dust ci . 

Eli, vvliat a job, what a job, to be uirc ! ” the manager was say- 
ing, rubbing his brow with tumble and perplexity. “ Never knew 
such a thing in my life, never ! He’d 110 business to ha’ been left. I 
ne ver knew such a thing in my life 1 Ecll over him clean as a whistle, 
an' shut him in. Not four foot of space, there wasn't- -yet it scarce 
hiuiscd him.” 

Jle looked down at tli<* dead man, lying prone, half naked, all 
grimed with coal-dust. 

■ “ f ’Sphyxiatc'd,’ the doctor said. It A the nicest terrible job "vc 
•ver known. Seems as if it was done o' purpose, (dean over nun, 
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an’ shut ’ini in, like a mouse-trap ” — he made a sharp, descending 
gesture with his hand. 

The colliers standing by jerked aside their heads in hopeless com- 
ment. 

The horror ol’ the thing bristled upon them all. 

Then they heard the girl's voice up. tail.-* c ailing shrilly : “ Mother, 
mother-- who is it ? Mother, who is it ? ’* 

Elizabeth hurried to the foot of the stairs and opened the door : 
lt Go to sleep ! ” slid commanded sharply. “ What are you shout- 
ing about? Go to sleep at once there's nothing ” 

Then she began to mount the stairs. They could hear her on the 
boauK and on the plaster floor of the little bedroom. They could 
hear her distinctly : 

What's the matter now ? — what's the matter with you, silly 
thing? " — her voice was much agitated, with an uiueal gentleness 
s ‘ I thought it was some men 1 omc,” said the plaintive \oi< e nl the 
child. “ lias he come ? " 

“ Yes, they’ve brought him. I here’s nothing to make a his^ 
about. Go to sleep now, like a good child." 

They could hear her voice in the bedroom, they waited whilst 
she covered the children under the bedclothes. 

“ Is he drunk? ” asked the girl, timidlv, faintly. 

“ No ! No — he's not ! lie — he’s asleep.'* 

“ Is he asleep downstairs ? ” 

Yes— and don’t make a noise.” 

There was silence for a moment, then the men heard the fi ightened 
child again : 

“ What’s that noise ?.” 

“ It’s nothing, I tell you, what arc you bothering for ? ” 

The noise was the grandmother moaning. She was oblivious of 
everything, sitting on her chair rocking and moaning. The managei 
put liis hand on her arm and bade her Sh — di ! ! ” 

The old woman opened her eyes and looked at him. She was 
shocked by this interruption, and seemed to wonder. 

“ What lime is it ? ” — the plaintive thin voice ol the child, sinking 
back unhappily into sleep, asked this hot question. 

“ Ten o’clock,” answered the mother more softly. Then she 
must have bent down and kissed the c hildren. 

Matthews beckoned to the men to come awav. They put on then 
caps and took up the stretcher. Stepping over die bod) , thev tiptoed 
out of the house None of them spoke till they were far fiom the 
wakeful children. 
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When Elizabeth came down she found her mother alone on the 
parlour floor, leaning over the dead man, the tears dropping on him. 

“■ We must lay him out,” the wife said. She put on the kettle, 
then uTurning knelt at the feet, and began to unfasten the knotted 
leather lares. The room was clammy and dim with only one candle, 
so that she had to bend her fare almost to the floor. At last she got 
off the heavy boots and put them away. 

“ You must help me now,” she whispered to the old woman. 
Together they stripped the man. 

When they arose, saw him lying in the naive dignity of death, the 
women slood arrested in fear and respect. Tor a few moments they 
remained still, looking down, the old mother whimpering. Elizabeth 
felt countermanded. She saw him, how utterly inviolable he lay in 
himself. She had nothing to do with him. She could not accept it. 
Stooping, she laid her hand on him, in claim. Hr was still warm, for 
the mine w r as hot where he had died. 1 1 is mother Ind his fare be- 
tween her hand' , *ud was muimuiing incoherently. J hr old tears 
fell in succession as chons liom wet Iea\cw ; the mother was not 
weeping, meiely her team. flowed. Elizabeth embraced the boch of 
her husband, with cheek and lips. She seemed to Ik* listening, 
incpiiring, trying to get ,ome connection, but dm could not. She 
was driven away. 1! was impirgnable. 

She lose, went into the kitchen, where she poured warm water 
into a bowl, brought soap and flannel and a soft towel. 

“ 1 must wash him,” she said. 

Then the old mothci rose stiffly, and watched Elizabeth as she 
caiefully washed his face, earrlully brushing the big blond mous- 
tache fiom his mouth with the flannel. She was afraid w nil .i bottom- 
less fear, so she ministeied to him. The old woman, jealous, said : 

“ Let me wipe him ! " and she kneeled, on the other side dr\ing 
slowly as Elizabeth washed, her big black bonnet sometimes brushing 
the claik head of her daughter-in-law. Thev wolfed thus in sileinc 
for a long time. They new cm I'm got it was death, .md the touch of the 
mail’s dead body ga\e them stiange emotions, diiferent in each of 
the women ; a great (head pn^esM d them both, the mother felt 
the lie w.is given to her womb, she was denied ; the wife* felt the 
utter isolation of the human soul, the child within lu*i was a 
weight apart from her. 

■ At last it was finished. He was a man of handsome body, and bis 
face showed no tra< cs» of drink, lie was blond, full-lhslicd, . ,th 
fine limbs. I>nL In was dead. 

Bless him,” whispricd his mother, looking always at his face, 
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and speaking out of sheer terror. “ Dear lad -bless him !” She 
spoke in a faint, sibilant ecstasy of fear and mother love. 

Elizabeth sank down again to the floor, and put her face against 
his neck, and trembled and shuddered. But she had to draw away 
again, lie was dead, and her living flesh had no place against his. 
A great dread and weariness held her : she was so unavailing. Her 
life w as gone like this. 

White as milk he is, clear as a twelve-month baby, bless him, the 
darling ! ” the old mother murmured to herself. Not a mark on 
him, clear and clean and white, beautiful as ever a child was made,” 
she murmured with pride. Elizabeth kept her face hidden. 

kt He went peaceful, Lizzie — peaceful as sleep. Isn’t he beautiful, 
the lamb ? Av — he must ha’ made his peace, Lizzie. ’Appen he 
made it all right, Lizzie, shut in there. He’d have lime. He 
wouldn’t look like this if he hadn’t made his peace. The lamb, 
the dear lamb. Eh, but he had a hearty laugh. I loved to hear it 
He had the heartiest laugh, Lizzie, as a lad ” 

Elizabeth looked up. The man's mouth was fallen back, slightly 
open under the cover of the moustache. The eyes, half shut, did 
not show glazed in the obscurity. Life with its smoky burning gone 
from him, had left him apart and utterly alien to her. And she 
knew what a stranger he was to her. In her womb was ice of fear, 
because of this separate stranger with whom she had been living a- 
one flesh. Was this what it all meant— utter, intact separateness, 
obsi ured by heat of living? In dread she turned her face away. 
The fact was too deadly. There had been nothing between them, 
and yet they had c6mc together, exchanging their naked nes- 
repeatedly. Each time he had taken her, they had been two isolated 
beings, far apart as now. He was no more responsible than she. 
The child was like ice in her womb. For as she looked at the dead 
man, her mind, cold and detached, said tlcaily : “ Who am I ? 
What have I been doing ? I have been fighting a husband who did 
iiot exist, lie existed all the time. What wrong have I done? 
What was that I have been living with ? There lies the reality, thb 
man.” And her soul died in her for fear : she knew she had ne\n 
seen him, he had never seen her, they had met in the dark and had 
fought in the dark, not knowing whom they met nor whom they 
fought. And now she saw, and turned silei i in seeing. Lor -he 
had been wrong. She had said he was something lie was not ; 
she had felt familiar with him. Whereas he was apart all the while, 
living '<v she never lived, feeling as she never felt. 

In fear and shame sIk: looked at his naked body, that she had 
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known falsely. And he was the father of her children. Her soul was 
torn from her body and stood apart. She looked at his naked body 
and was ashamed, as if she had denied it. After all, it was itself. 
It seemed awful to her. She looked at his face, and she turned her 
own face to the wall. For his look was other than hers, his way was 
not her way. She had denied him what he was — she saw it now. 
She had refused him as himself And this had been her life, and his 
life. She was grateful to death, which restored the truth. And 
she knew she was not dead. 

And all the while her heart was bursting with grief and pity for 
him. Wljat had he suffered ? What stretch of horror for tin's help- 
less man T She w.is rigid with agony. She had not been able to 
help him. He had been cruelly injured, this naked man, this other 
being, and she could make no reparation. There were the children 
— but the children belonged to life. This dead man had nothing to 
do with them. He and she were only channels through which life 
had flowed to issue in the children. She was a mother — but how 
awful she knew h .\»w to have been a wife. And he, dead now, 
how awful he must have r *'lt it to be a husband. She felt that in the 
next world he would be a stranger to hoi. If they met there, in the 
beyond, they would only be ashamed of wh.it had been before. 
'Flic children had conic ft r some mysterious reason, out of both of 
them. But the childre .lid not unite them. Now he was dead, she 
knew how eternally he was apart from her, how eternally be had 
nothing more to do with her. She saw this episode of her life dosed. 
They had denied eat h other in life. Now he had withdrawn An 
anguish came over her. It was finished then : it had become 
hopeless between them long before he died. Vet lie had been her 
husband. But bow little ! 

“ I lave \ ou got hU diii t, 'Lizabcth ? ” 

Elizabeth turned without answering, though she strove to weep 
and behave .is her mothei-in-law expected. But she could not. she 
was silenced. She went into the kitchen and returned with the 
garment. 

u It is aired,” she said, grasping the cotton shirt here and there to 
try. She was almost ashamed to handle him ; what light hail she 
or any one to Jay hands on him ; but her touch was humble on his 
body. It was hard work to clothe him. lie was so heaw and inert. 
A terrible dread gripped her all the while : that he i ould be so heavy 
and utterly inert, unresponsive, apart. The honor of the dhtn 'rc 
between them was almost too much for her — it was so infinite a gap 
she must look across. 
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At last it was finished. They covered him with a sheet and left 
him lying, with his face bound. And she fastened the door of the 
little parlour, lest the children should see what was lying there. 
Then, with peace sunk heavy on her heart, she went about making 
tidy the kitchen. She knew she submitted to life, which was her 
immediate master. But from death, her ultimate master, she 
winced with fear and shame. 
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He was working on the edge of the common, beyond the small 
brook that ran in the dip at the bottom of the garden, carrying the 
garden path in continuation from the plank bridge on to the common 
He had cut the rough turf and bracken, leaving the grey, dryish 
soil bare. But he was worried because he could not get the path 
straight^ there was a pleat between his brows. He had set up his 
sticks, and taken the sights between the big pine trees, but for some 
reason everything seemed wrong. He looked again, straining his 
keen blue eyes, that had a touch of the Viking in them, through the 
shadowy pine tiees as through a doorway, at the grccn-grasscd 
garden-path rising from the shadow of alders by the log bridge up 
to the' Minlit flow (‘is. Tall white and purple columbines, and the 
butt-end of the oh. Hampshire cottage that crouched near the earth 
amici flowers, blossoming in the bit of shaggy wildness round about 
There was a sound of children’s voices calling and talking : high, 
childish, girlish voices, slightly didactic and tinged with domineer- 
ing : “ If > cm don’t or e quick, nurse, I shall run out there to 
whore there arc snake.,. ’ And nobody had the sang-froid to reply . 

Run then, little fool.'* It w.is always, “ No, darling. Very well, 
dailing. In a moment, darling. Darling, \ou mu*t be patient ” 

Ilis heart was hard with disillusion : a continual gnawing and 
resistance. Blit he worked on. What w r as there to do but submit ! 

The sunlight blazed down upon the earth, there was a vividness 
of flamy vegetation, of fierce seclusion amid the savage peace of tlu 
commons. Stiange how the savage Lngland lingus in patches 
as hue, amid these shaggy gorsc commons, and marshy, snake- 
infested places near tlu* foot of the south downs. The spirit of place 
lingering on primeval, as when the Saxons came, so long ago. 

All, how he had loved it ! The green garden path, the tufts of 
flowcis, pui pie and while columbines, and great oriental rod poppies 
with their black chaps and mulleins tall and yellow : this flamy 
garden which had been a garden for a thousand years, scooped out 
in the little hollow among the snake-infested commons. He had 
made it flame with flowers, in a sun cup under it> hedges and trees. 
So old, so old a place ! And yet he had re-created it. 

■ 2 ° 3 
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The timbered cottage with its sloping, cloak-like roof was old and 
forgotten. It belonged to the old England of hamlets and yeomen. 
Lost all alone on the edge of the common, at the end of a wide, 
grassy, briar-entangled lane shaded with oak, it had never known 
the world of to-day. Not till Egbert came with his bride. And he 
had come to fill it with flowers. 

The house was ancient and very uncomfortable. But he did not 
want to alter it. Ah, marvellous to sit there in the wide, black, 
time-old chimney, at night when the wind roared overhead, and the 
wood which he had chopped, himself sputtered on the hearth ! 
Himself on one side the angle, and Winifred on the other. 

Ah, how he had wanted her : Winifred ! She was young and 
beautiful and strong with life, like a flame in sunshine. She moved 
with a slow’ grace of energy like a blossoming, rcd-flmveicd bush in 
motion. She, too, seemed to come oui of the old England, ruddy, 
strong, with a certain crude, passionate quicst ence and a hawthorn 
robu>tness. And he, he was tall and slim and agile, like an English 
archer with his long supple legs and fine movements. Her hair was 
nut-brown and all in cnergic curls and tendrils. Her eyes were nut- 
brown, too, like a robin’s for brightness. And he was white-skinned 
with fine, silky hair that had darkened fiom fair, and a slightly 
•arched nose of an old countiy family. They weic a beautiful couple. 

The house was Winifred's. Her father was a man of energy, too. 
He had come from the notth poor. Now he was moderately rich. 
He had bought this fair stretch of inexpensive land, down in Hamp- 
shire. Not far from the tiny church of the almost extinct hamlet 
stood his own house, i\ commodious old faun-house standing back 
from the road across a bare grassed yaul. On one side of this 
quadrangle was the long, long barn or shed which he had made into 
a cottage for his youngest daughter Priscilla. One saw little* blue- 
and-whitc check ( in tains at the long windows, and inside, overhead, 
the grand old timbers of the high-pitched shed. This w.is Prissy's 
house. Fifty yards away w’as the pretty little; new cottage which he 
had built for his daughter Magdalen, with the vege table garden 
stretching away to the oak copse. And then away beyond the lawns 
and rose-trees of the house-garden went the track ac ross a shaggy, 
wild grass space, towards the ridge of tall black pines that grew on 
a dyke-bank, through the pines and above the sloping little bog, 
under the wide, desolate oak trees, till there .vas Winifred’s cottage 
crouching unexpectedly in front, so much alone, and so primitive. 

It was Winifred’s own house, and the gardens and tb , hit of 
common and the boggy slope were hers : her tiny dor. tin. She 
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had married just at the time when her father had bought the 
estate, about ten years before the war, so she had been able to 
come to Egbert with this for a marriage portion. And who was 
more delighted, lie or she, it would be hard to say. She was only 
twenty at l he time, and he was only twenty-one. He had about 
a hundred and fifty pounds a year of his own — and nothing else but 
his very considerable personal attractions. He had no profession : 
he earned nothing. But he talked of literature and music, he had a 
passion for old folk-music, collecting folk-songs and folk-dances, 
studying the Moriis-dancc and the ^ld customs. Of course, in time 
he vvouldj make money in these ways. 

Meanwhile youth and health and passion and promise. Winifred’s 
father was always generous : but still, he was a man from the north 
with a hard head and a hard skin too, having received a good many 
knocks. At home he kept the hard head out of sight, and played at 
poetry and romance with his literary wife and his sturdy, passionate 
gills. He was a man of courage, not given to complaining, bearing 
his burdens by hm .elf No, lie did not let the world intrude far into 
his home. He had a de’ eate, sensitive wife who*c poetry won some 
fame in the narrow world of letters. He himself, with his tough old 
barbarian fighting spirit, had an almost child-like delight in verse, in 
sw r cct poetry, and in O'c lelighlful game of a cultured home. His 
blood was strong eve ) coarseness. But that only made the home 
more vigorous, more loln^t and Christmassy. There was always a 
touch of Christmas about him, now he was well off. If there was 
poetry after dinner, there were also chocolates, and nuts, and good 
little out-of-the-way things to be munching. 

Well then, into this family came Egbert. He was made of quite a 
different paste. The girls and the father were strong-limbed, thick- 
blooded people, true English, as holly-trees and hawthorn are 
English. Their culture was grafted on to them, as one might perhaps 
graft a common pink rose on to a thorn-stem. It flowered oddly 
enough, but it did not alter their blood. 

And Egbert was a born rose. The age-long breeding had left 
him with a 'delightful spontaneous passion. He was not clc\er, nor 
even “ literary.” No, but the intonation of his voice, and the 
movement of his supple, handsome body, and the fine texture of his 
flesh and his hair, the slight arch of his nose, the quickness of his 
blue eyes would easily take the place of poetry. Winifred loved him, 
loved him, this southerner, as a higher being. A higher being, mind 
you. Not a deeper. And as for him, he loved her in passio’~ .vith 
every fibre of him. She was the very warm stuff of life to him. 
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Wonderful then, tho.se days at Grockham Cottage, the first days, 
all alone save for the woman who came to work in the mornings. 
Marvellous days, when she had all his tall, supple, fine-fleshed youth 
to herself, for herself, and he had her like a ruddy fire into which he 
could cast himself for rejuvenation. Ah, that it might never end, 
this passion, this marriage ! The flame of their two bodies burnt 
again into that old cottage, that was haunted already by so much 
bygone, physical desire' You could not be in the dark room for an 
hour without the influences coming over you. The hot blood-desire 
of bygone yeomen, there in thi$ old den where they had Justed and 
bred for so many generations. The silent house, dark, with thick, 
timbered walls and the big black chimney-place, and the sense of 
secrecy. Dark, with low’, little windows, sunk into the earth. Dark, 
like a lair where strong beasts had lurked and mated, lonely at night 
and lonely by day, left to themselves and their own intensity for so 
many generations. It seemed to cast a spell on the two young pcoplt . 
They became different. There w’as a curious secret glow about 
them, a certain slumbering flame hard to understand, that enveloped 
them both. They too felt that they did not belong to the London 
world am more. Grockham had changed their blood : the sense 
of the snakes that lived and slept even in their own garden, in the 
sun, so that he, going forward with the spade, would see a curious 
coiled brownish pile on the black soil, which suddenly would start 
up, hiss, and dazzle rapidly away, hissing. One day Winifred heard 
the strangest scream from the flower-bed under the low window of 
the living room : ah, the stiangest scream, like the very soul of the 
dark past crying aloud. 'She ran out, and saw a long brown snake 
on the flower-bed, and in its flat mouth the one hind leg of a frog 
was striving to escape, and screaming its strange, tiny, bellowing 
scream. She looked at the snake, and from its sullen flat head it 
looked at her, obstinatclv. She gave a try, and it released the frog 
and slid angrily away. 

That was Cnxkham. The spear of modern invention had not 
passed through it, and it lay there secret, primitive, savage as when 
the Saxons first came. And Egbert and she were caught there, 
caught out of the world. 

He was not idle, nor was she. There were plenty of things to he 
done, the house to be put into final repair aftc* the workmen had 
gone, cushions and curtains to sew, the paths to make, the water to 
fetch and attend to, and then the slope of the deep-soiled, negl cted 
garden to level, to terrace with little terraces and paths, nd to 
fill with flowers. He worked away, in his shirt-sleeves, worked all 
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day intermittently doing this thing and the other. And she, quiet 
and rich in herself, seeing him stooping and labouring away by 
himself, would come to help him, to be near him. He of course was 
an amateur— a born amateur. He worked so hard, and did so 
little, and nothing he ever did would hold together for long. If he 
terraced the garden, he held up the earth with a couple of long 
narrow planks that soon began to bend with the pressure from behind, 
and would not need many years to rot through and break and let 
the soil slither all down again in a heap towards the stream-bed. 
But there you are. lie had not been brought up to come to grips 
with anything, and he thought it would do. Nay, he did not think 
there wa^anything else except little temporary contrivances possible, 
he who had such a passion for his old enduring cottage, and for the 
old enduring tilings of the bygone England. Curious that the sense 
of permanency in the past had such a hold over him, whilst in the 
present he was all amateurish and sketchy. 

Winifred could not criticize him. Town-bred, everything seemed 
to her splendid, and the very digging and shovelling itself seemed 
romuntie. But uGihc* Egbert nor she yet realized the difference 
between work and romance. 

Godfrey Marshall, her father, was at first perfectly pleased with 
the menage down at Crockham Cottage. He thought Egbert was 
wonderful, the many t 1 in s he accomplished, and lie was gratified 
by the glow of physic*, passion between the two young people. To 
the man who in London still worked hard to keep steady his modest 
fortune, the thought of this young couple digging away and loving 
one another down at Crockham Cottage, buried deep among the 
commons and marshes, near the pale-showing bulk of the downs, 
was like a chapter of living romance. And they drew' the sustenance 
for their fire of passion from him, from the old man. It w p as he who 
fed their flame. He triumphed secretly in the thought. And it was 
to her lather that Winilred still turned, as the one source of all 
surety and life and support. She loved Egbert with passion. But 
behind her was the power of her lather. It was the power of her 
fat her she refericd to, whenever she needed to refer. It never 
occurred to her to refer to Egbert, if she were in difficulty or doubt. 
No, in all the snious matters she depended on her lather. 

For Egbert had no intention of coming to grips with life. He had 
no ambition whatsoever. He came from a decent family, from a 
pleasant country home, from delightful surroundings. He should, 
of course, have had a profession. He should have studied law or 
entered business in some way. But 110 — that fatal three pounds a 
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week would keep him from starving as long as he lived, and he did 
not want to give himself into bondage. It was not that he was idle. 
He was always doing something, in his amateurish way. But he 
had no desire to give himself to the world, and still less had he any 
desire to fight his way in the world. No, no, the world wasn’t worth 
it. He wanted to ignore it, to go his own way apart, like a casual 
pilgrim down the forsaken side-tracks. He loved his wife, his 
cottage and garden. , He would make his life there, as a soit of 
epicurean hermit. He lo\ed the past, the old music and dances and 
customs of old England. He would try and live in the spirit of 
these, not in the spirit of the world of business. 

But often Winifred’s father called her to London : for he loved 
to have his children round him. So Egbert and she must have a tiny 
flat in town, and the youSjf couple must transfer themselves fiom 
time to time from the country to the city. In town Egbert had plenty 
of friends, of the same ineffectual sort as himself, tampering with 
the arts, literature, painting, sculpture, music. He was not bored. 

Three pounds a week, however, would not pay for all this. 
Winifred’s father paid. He liked paying. He made her only a very 
small allowance, but he often gave her ten pounds- or gave Egbeit 
ten pounds. So they both looked on the old man as the mainstay. 
Egbert didn’t mind being patronized and paid for. Only when he 
felt the family was a little too condescending, on account of money, 
he began to get huffy. 

Then of course children came : a lovely little blonde daughter 
with a head of thistle-down. Even body adored the child. It was 
the first exquisite blonde thing that had conic into the family, a 
little mhe with the white, slim, beautiful limbs of its father, and as it 
grew up the dancing, dainty movement of a wild little daisy-spirit. 
No wonder the Manhnlls all loved the child : they called her Jo>cc. 
They thcm>el\es had their own grace, but it was slow, rather heavy. 
They had every one of them strong, heavy limbs and darkish skins, 
and they were short in stature. And now they had for one of their 
own this light little cowslip child. She was like a little poem in 
herself 

But nevertheless, she brought a new difficulty. Winifred must 
have a nurse for her. Yes, yes, there must be a nurse. It was the 
family decree. Who was to pay for the nurse ? The grandfather— - 
seeing the father himself earned no money. Yes, the grandfather 
would pay, as he had paid all the lying-in expenses. There came a 
slight sense of money-strain. Egbert was living on his lathe' -in-law. 

After the child was born, it was never auitc the sam between 
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him and Winifred. The difference was at first hardly perceptible. 
But it was there. In the first place Winifred had a new centre of 
interest. She was not going to adore her child. But she had what 
the modern mother so often has in the place of spontaneous love : a 
profound sense of duty towards her child. Winifred appreciated her 
darling little girl, and felt a deep sense of duty towards her. Strange, 
that this sense of duty should go deeper than the love for her husband. 
But so it was. And so it often is. The responsibility of motherhood 
was the prime responsibility in Winifred’s heart : the responsibility 
of wifehood came a long w r ay second. 

Her child seemed to link her up again in a circuit with her own 
family. Jlcr father and mother, herself, and her child, that was the 

human trinity for he*. Her husband ? Yes, she loved him 

still. But that was like play. She had&n almost barbaric sense of 
duty and of familv. till die marricai her first human duty had 
been towaids her father : lie was the pillar, the source of life, the 
evci lasting support. Now another link w r as added to the chain of 
duty : her father, lieisclf. and her child. 

Egbert was Oil i ul »t. Without anything happening, he W'as gradu- 
ally, unconsciously excluded hum the circle. His wife still loved 
him, physically. But, but he was almost the unnecessary party in 
the ailair. Me could not complain of Winifred. She >till did hei 
dii ( v towards him. S' e till had a physical passion for him, that 
pin deal passion on w.uch he had put all his life and soul. But — 
but 

It was for a long while an ever-recurring but. And then, after the 
second child, another blonde, winsome touching little thing, not so 
proud and flame-like as Joyce— after Annabel came, then Egbert 
began truly to realize how it was. His wdffc still loved him. But — 
and now the but had giown cnoimous -licr physical love for him 
was of secondary importance to her. it became ever less important. 
After all, she had had it, this physical passion, for tw'o years now. 
It was not this that one li\ cd from. No, no— something sterner, realcr. 

She began to resent her own passion for Egbert — just a little she 
began to despise it. For after all there he was, he was charming, he 
was lovable, he was terribly desirable. But — but — oh, the awful 
looming cloud of that but /—he did not stand firm in the landscape 
of her life like a tower of strength, like a great pillar of significance. 
No, lie was like a cat one has about the house, which will one day 
disappear and leave no trace. He was like a flower in the garden, 
trembling in the wind of life, and then gone, leaving nothin £ to 
show. As an adjunct, as an accessory, he was perfect. Many a 
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woman would have adored to have him about her all her life, the 
most beautiful and desirable of all her possessions. But Winifred 
belonged to another school. 

The years went by, and instead of coming more to grips with life, 
he relaxed more. He was of a subtle, sensitive, passionate nature. 
But he simply would not give himself to what Winifred ( ailed life, 
Work. No, lie would not go into the world and w'ork for money. 
No, he just would not. If Winifred liked to live beyond their small 
income — well, it was her look-out. 

And Winifred did not really want him to go out into the world to 
work for money. Money became, alas, a woid like a firebrand be- 
tween them, setting them both aflame with anger. But that is 
because we must talk in symbols. Winifred did not ically care 
about money. She did not care whether he earned or did not earn 
anything. Only she knew she was dependent on her father for 
three-fourths of the money spent for herself and her children, that 
she let that be the casus belli , the drawn weapon between herself 
and Egbert. 

What did she want — what did she want ? Her mother once said 
to her, with that characteristic touch of irony : tk Well, dear, if it is 
your fate to consider the lilies, that toil not, neither do they spin, that 
is one destiny among many others, and pci haps not so unpleasant 
as must. Why do >uii take it amiss, my child ? ” 

The mother w'as subtler than her children, they \cry rarely knew 
how to answer her. So Winifred was only more confuted. It was 
not a question of lilies. At least, if it were a question of lilies, then 
her children were the little blossoms. They at least gtew. Doesn’t 
Jesus say : “ Consider'the lilies how they glow.” Hood then, she had 
her growing babies. But as for that other tall, handsome (lower of 
a father of theirs, he was full grown already, so she did not want to 
spend her life considering him in the flow er of his days. 

No, it was not that he didn’t earn money. It was not that he was 
idle. He was not idle. He was always doing something, always 
working away, down at Grockham, doing little jobs. But, oh dear, 
the little jobs — the garden paths — the gorgeous (lowers — the chairs 
to mend, old chairs to mend ! 

It was that he stood for nothing. If he had clone something un- 
successfully, and lost what money they had ! If he had but striven 
with something. Nay, even if he had been wicked, a waster, she 
would ha\e been more free. She would have had something to 
resist, at least. A waster stands for something, really. H r says : 

“ No, I will not aid and abet society in this business of increase and 
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hanging together, I will upset the apple-cart as much as I can, in 
my small way.” Or else he says : “ No, I will not bother about 
others. If I have lusts, they are my own, and I prefer them to other 
people’s virtues.” So, a waster, a scamp, takes a sort of stand. He 
exposes himself to opposition and final castigation : at any rate in 
story-books. 

But Egbert ! What arc you to do with a man like Egbert ? He 
had no vices. He was really kind, nay generous. And he was not 
weak. If he had been weak Winifred could have been kind to him. 
But lie did not even give her that consolation. He was not weak, and 
he did nojt want her consolation or her kindness. No, thank you. 
He was of a fine passionate temper, and of a rarer steel than she. 
He knew it, and she knew it. Hence she was only the more baffled 
and maddened, poor thing. He, the higher, the finer, in his way the 
stronger, played with his gaulen, and his old folk-songs and Morris- 
dances, just played, and let her support the pillars of the future on 
her own heart. 

And he began * j get bitter, and a wit ked look began to come on 
his fate. He did not gi\ c m to her ; not he. There were seven devils 
inside his long, slim, white body. He was healthy, full of restrained 
life. Yes, c\en he himself had to lock up his own vivid life inside 
himself, now she would r jt take it from him. Or rather, now that 
she only took it occasi .lly. For she had to yield at limes. She 
loved him so, she desired him so, he was so exquisite to her, the fine 
crealure that he was, finer than herself. Yes, with a groan she had 
to give in to her own enqueue lied passion for him. And he came 
to her then- all, terrible, ah, wonderful, sometimes she wondered 
how either of them could live after the terror of the passion that swept 
between them. It w'as to her as if pure lightning, Hash after flash, 
went through every fibic of her, till extinction came. 

But it is the fate of human beings to live on. And it is the fate of 
clouds that seem nothing but bits of vapour slowly to pile up, to 
pile up and fill the hca\cns and blacken the sun entirely. 

So it was. The lo\e came back, the lightning of passion flashed 
tiemendously between them. And there was blue sky and gorgeous- 
ness for a little while. And then, as inevitably, as inevitably, slowly 
the clouds began to edge up again above the horizon, slowly, slowly 
to lurk about the heavens, tin owing an occasional cold and hateful 
shadow : slowly, slowly to congregate, to fill the empyrean space. 

And as the years passed, the lightning cleared the sky more an I 
more rarely, less and less the blue showed. Gradually the grey nd 
sank down upon them, as if it would be permanent. 
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Why didn’t Egbert do something, then ? Why didn’t he come to 
grips with life ? Why wasn’t he like Winifred’s father, a pillar of 
society, even if a slender, exquisite column ? Why didn’t he go into 
harness of some sort ? Why didn’t he take some direction ? 

Well, you can bring an ass to the water, but you cannot make 
him drink. The world was the water and Egbert was the ass. And 
he wasn’t having any. He couldn’t : he just couldn’t. Since 
necessity did not force him to work for his bread and butter, he 
would not work for work’s sake. You can’t make the columbine 
flowers nod in January, nor make the cuckoo sing in England at 
Christinas. W hy ? It isn’t his season. He doesn’t want to. Nay, he 
can'i want to. 

And there it was with Egbert. He couldn’t link up with the woild’s 
w'ork, because the basic desire was absent from him. Nay, ar the 
bottom of him he had an even stronger desire : to hold aloof. To 
hold aloof. To do nobody any damage, But to hold aloof. It was 
not his season. 

Perhaps lie should not have married and had children. Hut you 
can’t stop the watcis flowing. 

Which held true for Winifred, too. She was not made to endure 
aloof. Her family tree was a robust vegetation that had to he stirring 
and belie\ing. In one direction or another her life had to go In 
her own home she had known nothing of this diflidence which she 
found in Egbert, and which she could not understand, and which 
threw her into such dismay. What was she to do, what was she to 
do, in face of this terrible diflidence ? 

It was all so different in her own home. Her father may have 
had his own misgivings, but he kept them to himself. Perhaps he 
had no very profound belief in this world of ours, this society which 
we have elaborated with so much efTort, only to find ourselves 
elaborated to death at last. But Godfrey Marshall was of tough, 
rough fibre, not without a vein of healthy cunning through it all. 
It was for him a question of winning through, and leaving the rest 
to heaven. Without having many illusions to grace him, he still did 
believe in heaven. In a dark and unquestioning way, he had a sort 
of faith : an acrid faith like the sap of some not-to-bc-cxterminated 
tree. Just a blind acrid faith as sap is blind and acrid, and yet 
pushes on in growth and in faith. Perhaps he w r as unscrupulous, 
but only as a striving tree is unscrupulous, pushing its single way in 
a jungle of others. 

In the end, it is only this robust, sap-like faith which keeps man 
going. He may live on for many generations inside tl . shelter of 
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the social establishment which he has erected for himself, as pear- 
trees and currant bushes would go on bearing fruit for many seasons, 
inside a walled garden, even if the race of man were suddenly 
exterminated. But bit by bit the wall-fruit-trees would gradually 
pull down the very walls that sustained them. Bit by bit every 
establishment collapses, unless it is renewed or restored by living 
hands, all the while. 

Egbert could not bring himself to any more of this restoring or 
renewing business. He was not aware of the fact : but awareness 
doesn’t help much, anyhow. lie just couldn’t. He had the stoic 
and epicurean quality of his old, fine breeding. His father-in-law, 
howevery though he was not one bit more of a fool than Egbert, 
realized that since wc are here we may as well live. And so he 
applied himself to his own tiny section of the social work, and to 
doing the best for his family, and to leaving the rest to the ultimate 
will of heaven. A certain robustness of blood made him able to go 
on. But sometimes even from him spurted a sudden galJ of bitterness 
against the world and its make-up. And yet — he had his own will- 
to-succccd, and this carried him through. lie refused to ask himself 
what the success would amount to. It amounted to the estate clown 
in Hampshire, and his children lacking for nothing, and himself 
of some importance in the woild : and basta ! — Basta ! Basta ! 

Nevertheless do not ’ t us imagine that he was a common pusher. 
He was not. He knew as well as Egbert what disillusion meant. 
Perhaps in his soul he had the same estimation of success. But he 
had a ceitain acrid coinage, and a certain will-to-powcr. In his 
own small circle he would emanate power, the single power of his 
own blind self. With all his spoiling of his children, he was still the 
father of the old English type. He was loo wise to make laws and to 
domineer in the absl 'act. But he had kept, and all honour to him, 
a certain primitive ck/xiiinion over the souls of his children, the old, 
almost magic prestige of paternity. There it was, still burning in 
him, the old smoky toich of paternal godhead. 

And in the sacred glare of this torch his children had been brought 
up. He had given the girls every liberty, at last. But he had never 
really let them go beyond his power. And they, venturing out into 
the hard white light of our fatherless w orld, learned to see with the 
eyes of the world. They learned to criticize their father, even, from 
some effulgence of worldly white light, to see him as inferior. But 
this was all very well in the head. The moment they forgot th^ir 
tricks of criticism, the old red glow of his authority came over tL_.n 
again. He was not to be quenched. 
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Let the psycho-analyst talk about father complex. It is just a 
word invented. Here was a man who had kept alive the old red 
flame of fatherhood, fatherhood that had even the right to sacrifice 
the child to God, like Isaac. Fatherhood that had life-and-death 
authority over the children : a great natural power. And till his 
children could be brought under some other great authority as 
girls ; or could arrive at manhood and become themselves centres 
of the same power, continuing the same male mystery as men ; until 
such time, willy-nilly, Godfrey Marshall would keep his children. 

It had seemed as if he might lose Winified. Winifred had adored 
her husband, and looked up to him as to something wonderful. 
Perhaps she had expected in him another great authority, a male 
authority greater, finer than her father’s. For having once known 
the glow of male power, she would not easily turn to the cold white 
light of feminine independence. She would hunger, hunger all her 
life for the warmth and shelter of true male strength. 

And hunger she might, for Egbert’s power lay in the abnegation 
of power.- He was himself the living negative of power. Even of 
responsibility. For the negation of power at last means the negation 
of responsibility. As far as these things went, lie would coniine 
himself to himself. He would try to confine his own influence e\cn 
to himself. He would try, as far as possible, to abstain from in- 
fluencing his children by assuming any responsibility for them. 

“ A little child shall lead them ” His child should lead, then. 

He would try not to make it go in any direction whatever. He would 
abstain from influencing it. Liberty !— 

Poor Winifred was like a fish out of water in this libert\, gasping 
for the denser element which should contain her. Till he:* child 
came. And then she knew that she must be responsible for it, that 
she must have authority over it. 

But here Egbert, silently and negatively, stepped in. Silently, 
negatively, but fatally he neutralized her authority over her children. 

There was a third little girl born. And after this Winified wanted 
no more children. Her soul was turning to salt. 

So she had charge of the children, they were her responsibility. 
The money for them had come from her father. She would do her 
very best for them, and have command over their life and death. 
But no ! Egbert would not take the responsibility. He w'ould not 
even provide the money. But he would not let her have her way. 
Her dark, silent, passionate authority he would not allow. It w'as 
a battle between them, the battle between liberty and the old blood- 
power. And of course he won. The little girls loved him *nd adored 
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him. “ Daddy ! Daddy ! ” They could do as they liked with him. 
Their mother would have ruled them. She would have ruled them 
passionately, with indulgence, with the old dark magic of parental 
authority, something looming and unquestioned and, after all, divine; 
if we believe in divine authority. The Marshalls did, being Catholic. 

And Egbert, he turned her old dark, Catholic blood-authority 
into a sort of tyranny. He would not leave her her children. He 
stole them from her, and yet without assuming responsibility for 
them. He stole them from her, in emotion and spirit, and left her 
only to command their behaviour. A thankless lot for a mother. 
And her children adored him, adored him, little knowing the empty 
bitterneSs they were preparing for themselves when they too grew 
up to have husbands : husbands such as Egbert, adorable and null. 

Joyce, the eldest, was still his favourite. She was now a quicksilver 
little thing of six years old. Barbara, the youngest, was a toddler of 
two years. They spent most of their time down at Crockham, 
because he wanted to be there. And even Winifred loved the place 
really. But now in her frustrated and blinded state, it was full of 
menace for hei hiidren. The adders, the poison-berries, the brook, 
the marsh, the water that might not be pure — one thing and another. 
From mother and nurse it was a guerilla gunfire of commands, and 
blithe, quicksilver disobedience from the three blonde, never-still 
little girls. Behind Uk .dixa was the father, against mother and nurse. 
And so it was. 

“ If you don’t come quick, nurse, I shall run out there to where 
there are snakes.” 

“ Joy< < , you must be patient. I’m just changing Annabel.” 

'I here you arc. There it was : always the same. Working aw r ay 
on the common across the biook he heard it. And he worked on, 
just the same. 

Suddenly he heard a shriek, and he flung the spade from him and 
darted for the 1 nidge, looking up like a startled deer. Ah, there was 
\\ inifred jo> < e had huit hciself. He went on up the garden. 

“ What is it ? ” 

The child was still screaming— new it was — “ Daddy ! Daddy ! 
Oh — 0I1, Daddy ! ” And the mother w'as sa\ing : 

” Don’t be frightened, dailing. Let mother look.” 

But the child only cried : 

“ Oh, Daddy, Daddy, Daddy ! ” 

She was terrified by the sight of the blood running from her own 
knee. Winifred crouched down, with her child of six in her lay 10 
examine the knee. Egbert bent over also. 
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“ Don’t make such a noise, Joyce,” he said irritably. “ How did 
she do it ? ” 

“ She fell on that sickle thing which you left lying about after 
cutting the grass,” said Winifred, looking into his face with bitter 
accusation as he bent near. 

He had taken his handkerchief and tied it round the knee. Then 
he lifted the still sobbing child in his arms, and carried her into the 
house and upstairs to her bed. In his arms she became quiet. But 
his heart was burning with pain and with guilt. He had left the 
sickle there lying on the edge of the grass, and so his first-born child 
whom he loved so dearly had come to hurt. But then it was an 
accident — it was an accident. Why should he feel guilty ? It would 
probably be nothing, better in two or three days. Why take it to 
heart, why worry ? He put it aside. 

The child lay on the bed in her little summer frock, her face very 
white now after the shock. Nurse had come carrying the youngest 
child : and little Annabel stood holding her skirt. Winifred, terribly 
serious and wooden-seeming, was bending over the knee, from which 
she had taken his blood-soaked handkerchief. Egbert bent forward, 
too, keeping more sang-froid in his face than in his heart. Winifred 
went all of a lump of seriousness, so he had to keep some reserve. 
The child moaned and whimpered. 

The knee was still bleeding profusely— it was a deep cut right in 
f hc joint. 

“ You’d better go for the doctor, Egbert,” said Winifred bitterly. 

“ Oh, no ! Oh, no ! ” cried Joyce in a panic. 

*‘ Joyce, my darling, don’t cry ! ” said Winifred, suddenly catching 
the little girl to her breast in a strange tragic anguish, the Mater 
Doloraia. Even the child was frightened into silence. Egbert looked 
at the tragic figure of his wife with the child at her breast, and turned 
away. Only Annabel started suddenly to cry : “ Joyccy, Joyccy, 
don't ha\c your leg bleeding ! ” 

Egbert rode four miles to the village for the doctor. He could not 
help feeling that Winifred was laying it on rather. Surely the knee 
itself wasn’t hurt ! Surely not. It was only a surface cut. 

I he doctor was out. Egbert left the message and came cycling 
swiftly home, his heart pinched with anxiety. He dropped sweating 
off his bicycle and went into the house, looking rather small, like a 
man who is at fault. Winifred was upstairs t iting by Joyce, who 
was looking pale and important in bed, and was eating some tapioca 
pudding. The pale, small, scared face of his child went to I'^bcrt’s 
heart. 
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“ Doctor Wing was out. He’ll be here about half-past two,*' said 
Egbert. 

“ I don’t want him to come,” whimpered Joyce. 

“Joyce, dear, you must be patient and quiet,” said Winifred. 
“ He won’t hurt you. But he will tell us what to do to make your 
knee better quickly. That is why he must come.” 

Winifred always explained carefully to her little girls : and it 
always took the words off their lips for the moment. 

“ Does it bleed yet ? ” said Egbert. 

Winifred moved the bedclothes carefully aside. 

“ I thinjc not,” she said. 

Egbert stooped also to look. 

“ No, it doesn’t,” he said. Then he stood up with a relieved look 
on his face. He turned to the child. 

“ Eat your pudding, Joyce,” he said. “ It won’t be anything. 
You’ve only got to keep still for a few days.” 

“ You haven’t had your dinner, have you, Daddy ? ” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ Nurse will give it to }ou,” said Winifred. 

“ You’ll be all right, Joyce,” he said, smiling to the child and 
pushing the blonde hair aside off her brow. She smiled back win- 
somely into his face. 

He went downstairs . 4l d ate his meal alone. Nurse served him. 
She liked waiting on him. All women liked him and liked to do 
things for him. 

The doctor came — a fat country practitioner, pleasant and kind. 

“ What, little girl, been tumbling down, have you ? There’s a 
thing to be doing, for a smart little lady like you ! What ! And 
cutting your knee ! Tut-tut-tut ! That wasn't clever of you, now was 
it ? Never mind, never mind, soon be better. Let us look at it. 
Won’t hurt you. Not the least in life. Bring a bowl with a little 
warm watei , nurse. Soon have it all right again, soon have it all right.” 

Joyce smiled at him with a pale smile of faint superiority. Thi- 
was not the way in which she was used to being talked to. 

He bent down, carefully looking at the little, thin, wounded knee 
of the child. Egbert bent over him. 

“ Oh, dear, oh, dear ! Quite a deep little cut. Nasty little cut 
Nasty little cut. But, never mind. Never mind, little lady. We’ll 
soon have it better. Soon have it better, little lady. What’s your 

O M 

name r 

“ My name is Joyce,” said the child distinctly. 

“ Oh, really ! ” he replied. “ Oh, really ! Well, that’s a fine name 
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too, in my opinion. Joyce, eh ?— And how old might Miss Joyce 
be ? Can she tell me that ? ” 

“ I’m six,” said the child, slightly amused and very condescending. 

“ Six ! There now. Add up and count as far as six, can you ? 
Well, that’s a clever little girl, a clever little girl. And if she has to 
drink a spoonful of medicine, she won’t make a murmur, I’ll be 
bound. Not like some little girls. What ? Eh ? ” 

“ I take it if mother wishes me to,” said Joyce. 

“ Ah, there now ! That’s the style ! That’s what I like to hear 
from a little lady in bed because she’s cut her knee. That’s the 
style " 

The comfortable and prolix doctor dressed and bandaged the 
knee and recommended bed and a light diet for the little lady. He 
thought a week or a fortnight would put it right. No bones or 
ligatures damaged — fortunately. Only a flesh cut. lie would come 
again in a day or two. 

So Joyce, was reassured and stayed in bed and had all her toys up. 
Her father often played with her. The doctor came the third day. 
He was fairly pleased w ith the knee. It was healing. It was healing 
yes — yes. Let the child continue in bed. lie came again after a 
day or two. Winifred was a trifle uneasy. The wound seemed to 
be healing on the top, but it hurt the child too much. It didn’t 
look quite right. She said so to Egbert. 

“ Egbert, I’m sure Joyce's knee isn’t healing properly.” 

I think it is,” he said. “ I think it's all right.” 

•• I’d rather Doctor Wing came again -I don't feel satisfied.’ 

“ Aren’t you trying to imagine it worse than it really is ? ” 

You would say so, of course. Hut I shall write a post card to 
Doctor Wing now.” 

The doctor came next day. He examined the knee. Yes, there 
was inflammation. Yes, there might be a little septic poisoning -- 
there might. There might. W as the child feverish ? 

So a fortnight passed by, and the child was feverish, and the knee 
was more inflamed and grew worse and was painful, painful. She 
cried in the night, and her mother had to sit up with her. Egbert 
still insisted it was nothing, really— it would pass. But in his heart 
he was anxious. 

Winifred wrote again to her father. On Saturday the elderly 
man appeared. And no sooner did Winifred see the- thick, rather 
short figure in its grey suit than a gnat yearning came o\ci her. 

“ Father, I’m not ^atbficd with Joyce. I m not satisfied with 
Doe tor Wing.” 
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“ Well, Winnie, dear, if you’re not satisfied we must have further 
advice, that is all.” 

The sturdy, powerful, elderly man went upstairs, his voice sound- 
ing rather grating through the house, as if it cut upon the tense 
atmosphere. 

“ How arc you, Joyce, darling ? ” he said to the child. “ Does 
your knee hurt you ? Docs it hurt you, dear ? ” 

“ It docs sometimes.” The child was shy of him, cold towards 
him. 

“ Well, dear, I’m soi ry for that. I hope you try to bear it, and not 
trou blc mother too miu.li.” 

There ‘was no answer. He looked at the knee. It was red and 
still. 

‘‘ Of course,” he said, “ I think we must have another doctor's 
opinion. And if we’re going to have it, we h id better have it at once. 
Egbert, do you think you might cycle in to Bingham for Doctor 
Wav nc ? I found him iny sati lac toiy for Winnie's mother.” 

“ I can go if yon think it necessary,” said Egbert. 

“ (leitainly L think u pece^ary. Even if there is nothing, we can 
have peace of mind. (Aituinly I think it necessary. I should like 
Dot tor Wayne to tome tin, e\ening if possible.” 

So Egbert set oil on his bicycle through the wind, like a boy sent 
on an errand, leaving nis lather-in-law a pillar of assurance, with 
Winifred. 

Doctor Wayne came, and looked grave. Yes, the knee was cer- 
tainly taking the wiong wav . The t laid might be lame for life. 

Up went the lire of tear and anger in every heart. Doctor Wa\ ne 
tame again the next day for a pioper examination. And, yes, the 
knee had icallv taken bad ways. It should be X-rayed. It was very 
important. 

Cinclfuy Marshall walked up and down the lane with the doctor, 
be ado the standing motoi-iar : up and down, up and down in one 
of those consultations of which lie had had so many in his life. 

As a lesult he came indoors to \\ inilred. 

“ Well, Winnie, dear, the best thing to do is to take Jon ce up to 
London, to a nursing home where she tan ha\c proper treatment. 
Of couise this knee has been allowed to go wrong. And apparently 
there is a risk that the child may even lose her leg. What do \ou 
think, dear? You agree to our taking her up to town and pulling 
her under the best care ? ” 

4t Oh, lather, you know I would do am thing on earth for her.” 

“ 1 know >011 would, Winnie dailing. The pity is that there has 
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been this unfortunate delay already. I can’t think what Doctor 
Wing was doing. Apparently the child is in danger of losing her 
leg. Well then, if you will have everything ready, we will take her 
up to town to-morrow. I will order the large car from Denley’s to 
be here at ten. Egbert, will you take a telegram at once to Doctor 
Jackson ? It is a small nursing home for children and for surgical 
cases, not far from Baker Street. I’m sure Joyce will be all right 
there.” 

“ Oh, father, can’t I nurse her myself? ” 

“ Well, darling, if she is to have proper treatment, she had best 
be in a home. The X-ray treatment, and the electric treatment, and 
whatever is necessary.” 

“ It will cost a great deal ” said Winifred. 

“ We can’t think of cost, if the child’s leg is in danger — or even her 
life. No use speaking of cost,” said the elder man impatiently. 

And so it was. Poor Joyce, stretched out on a bed in the big 
closed motor-car — the mother sitting by her head, the grandfather 
in his short grey beard and a bowler hat, sitting by her feet, thick, 
and implacable in his responsibility — they rolled slowly away from 
Crockham, and from Egbert who stood there bareheaded and a little 
ignominious, left behind. He was to shut up the house anti bring the 
rest of the family back to town, by train, the next day. 

Followed a dark and bitter time. The poor child. The poor, poor 
child, how she suflVied, an agony and a lung crucifixion in that 
nursing home. It was a bitter six weeks which changed the soul of 
Winifred for ever. As she sat by the bed of her poor, tortured little 
child, tortured with the agony of the knee, and the still worse agony 
of these diabolic, but pci haps necessaiv modern treatments, she felt 
her heart killed and going cold in her breast. Her lil tie Joyc e, her 
fiail, brave, wondciful, little Jo>cr, frail and small and pale as a 
white flower ! Ah, how had she, Winifred, dared to be so wicked, so 
wicked, so careless, so sensual. 

“ Let my heart die ! Let my woman’s heart of flesh die ! Saviour, 
let my heart die. Ancl save my child. Let my heart die from the 
world and from the flesh. Oh, destroy my heart that is so wayward. 
Let my heart of pride die. Let my heart die.” 

She prayed beside the bed of her child. And like the Mother 
with the seven swords in her breast, slowly ber heart of pride and 
passion died in her breast, bleeding away. Siowlv it died, bleeding 
away, and she turned to the Church for comfoit, to Jesus, to the 
Mother of God, but most of all, to that great and enduring institu- 
tion, the Roman Catholic Church. She withdrew into the shadow 
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of the Church. She was a mother with three children. But in her 
soul she died, her heart of pride and passion and desire bled to death, 
her soul belonged to her Church, her body belonged to her duty as a 
mother. 

Her duty as a wife did not enter. As a wife she had no sense of 
duty : only a certain bitterness towards the man with whom 
she had known such sensuality and distraction. She was purely 
the Mater Dolorata. To the man she was closed as a tomb. 

Egbert came to see his child. But Winifred seemed to be always 
seated there, like the tomb of his manhood and his fatherhood. 
Poor Wmifrcd : she was still young, still strong and ruddy and 
beautifuf like a ruddy hard flower of the field. Strange — her ruddy, 
healthy face, so sombre, and her strong, heavy, full-blooded body, 
so still. She, a nun ! Never. And yet the gates of her heart and 
soul had shut in his face with a slow, resonant clang, shutting him 
out for ever. There was no need for her to go into a convent. Her 
will had done it. 

And between thl.> young mother and this young father lay the 
crippled child, like a bit of pale silk floss on the pillow, and a little 
white pain-qucnchcd face. He could not bear it. He just could not 
bear it. He turned aside. There was nothing to do but to turn 
aside. He turned asi'V, and went hither and thither, desultory. 
He was still attractive .md desirable. But there was a little frown 
between his brow as if he had been cleft there with a hatchet : cleft 
right in, for ever, and that was the stigma. 

The child’s leg was saved : but the knee was locked stiff. The 
fear now was lest the lower leg should wither, or cease to grow. There 
must be long-continued massage and treatment, daily treatment, 
even when the child left the nursing home. And the whole of the 
expense was borne by the grandfather. 

Egbert now had no real home. Winifred with the children and 
nurse was tied to the little flat in London. -He could not live there : 
he could not contain himself. The cottage was shut-up — or lent to 
friends. He went down sometimes to work in his garden and keep 
the place in order. Then with the empty house around him at 
night, all the empty rooms, he felt his heart go wicked. The sense 
of frustration and futility, like some slow, torpid snake, slowly bit 
right through his heart. Futility, futility, futility : the horrible 
marsh-poison went through his veins and killed him. 

As he worked in the garden in the silence of day he would li* en 
for a sound. No sound. No sound of Winifred from the dark inside 
of the cottage : no sound of children’s voices from the air, from the 
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common, from the near distance. No sound, nothing but the old 
dark marsh-venomous atmosphere of the place. So he woiked 
spasmodically through the day, and at night made a fire and cooked 
some food alone. 

He was alone. He himself cleaned the cottage and made his bed. 
But his mending he did not do. His shirts were slit on the shoulders, 
when he had been working, and the white flesh showed through. 
He would feel the air ‘and the spots of rain on his exposed flesh. 
And he would look again across the common, where the daik, 
tufted gorse was dying to seed, and the bits of cat-heather were 
coming pink in tufts, like a spi inkling of sacrificial blood. 

His heart went back to the savage old spirit of the place : the 
desire for old gods, old, lost passions, the passion of the i old-blooded, 
darting snakes that hissed and shot away from him, the mystejy of 
blood-sacrifices, all the lost, intense sensations of the primeval people 
of the place, whose passions seethed in the air still, from those long 
days before the Romans came. The seethe of a lost, dark pardon 
in the air. The presence of unseen snakes. 

A queer, baffled, half-wicked look came on his face, lie could not 
stay long at the cottage. Suddenly he must swing on to his bicycle 
and go — anywhere. Anywhere, away from the plate. He would 
^tay a few days with his mother in the old home. His molhci udoicd 
him and grieved as a mother would. But the little, baffled, lulf- 
wickcd smile curled on his face, and he sw ung aw ay from his mother's 
solicitude as from everything else. 

Ahvays moving on — from place to place, friend to friend : and 
always swinging away from sympathy. As soon as sympathy, like a 
soft hand, was reached out to touch him, away he swerved, in- 
stinctively, as a harmless snake swerves and swerves and swerves 
away from an outstretched hand. Away he must go. And periodi- 
cally he went back to Winifred. 

He was terrible to her now, like a temptation. She had devoted 
herself to her children and her Church. Joyce was once more on her 
feet ; but, alas ! lame, with iron supports to her leg, and a little 
crutch. It was strange how she had grown into a long, pallid, wild 
little thing. Strange that the pain had not made her soil and doc lie, 
but had brought out a wild, almost mamad temper in the child. She 
was seven, and long and white and thin, but bv no means subdued. 
Her blonde hair was darkening. She still had long sufferings to 
face, and, in her own childish consciousness, the stigma of her 
lameness to bear. 

And she bore it. An almost rmcnad courage seemed to possess 
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her, as if she were a long, thin, young weapon of life. She acknow- 
ledged all her mother’s care. She would stand by her mother for ever. 
But some of her father’s fmc-tempered desperation flashed in her. 

When Egbert saw his little girl limping horribly— not only limping 
but lurching horribly in crippled, childish way, his heart again 
hardened with chagrin, like steel that is tempered again. There 
was a tacit understanding between him and his little girl : not 
what we would call love, but a weapon-like kinship. There was a 
tiny touch of irony in his manner towards her, contrasting sharply 
with Winifred’s heavy, unleavened solicitude and care. The child 
flickered back to him with an answering little smile of irony and 
rec klcssnftss : an odd flippancy which made Winifred only the more 
sombic and earnest. 

The Marshalls took endless thought and trouble for the child, 
searching out every means to save her limb and her active freedom. 
They spared no effort and no money, they spared no strength of 
will. With all their slow, heavy power of will they willed that Joyce 
should save her liberty of movement, should win back her wild, free 
giacc. Even it it took a long time to recover, it should be recovered. 

So the situation stood. And Joyce submitted, week after week, 
month after month, to the tyranny and pain of the treatment. 
She acknowledged the honourable effort on her behalf. But her 
flamy reckless spirit \\ *s her father’s. It was he who had all the 
glamour for her. lie and she were like members of some forbidden 
send society who know one another but mav not recognize one 
another. Knowledge they had in common, the same secret of life, 
the father and the child. But the child stayed in the camp of her 
mother, honourably, and the father wandered outside like Ishmacl, 
onlv coining sometimes to sit in the home for an hour or two, an 
< wnirig or two beside the ( amp fire, like Jshmael, in a curious 
silmce and tension, with the mot king answer of the desert speaking 
out of his silence, and annulling the whole convention of the domestic 
home. 

1 1 is presence was almost an anguish to Winifred. She praved 
against it. That little c left between his brow, tliat Hit kcring, wicked 
little smile that seemed to haunt his face, and above all, the triumph- 
ant loneliness, the Ishmael quality. And then the ercctness of his 
supple body, like a symbol. The very wav he stood, so quiet, so 
insidious, like an erect, supple svmbol of life, the living body, con- 
ftonting hci downcast soul, was torture to her. He was like a supolf 
living idol moving before her eves, and she felt if she watched 
she was damned. 
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And he came and made himself at home in her little home. When 
he was there, moving in his own quiet way, she felt as if the whole 
great law of sacrifice, by which she had clcch d to live, w^rc annulled. 
He annulled by his very presence the laws of her life. And what did 
he substitute ? Ah, against that question she hardened herself in 
recoil. 

It was awful to her to have to have him about — moving about in 
his shirt-sleeves, speaking in his tenor, throaty voice to the children. 
Annabel simply adored him, and he teased the little girl. The 
baby, Barbara, was not sure of him. She had been born a stranger 
to him. But even the nurse, when she saw his white shoulder of 
flesh through the slits of his torn shirt, thought it a shame. 

Winifred felt it was only another weapon of his against her. 

“ You have other shirts — why do you wear that old one that is all 
torn, Egbert ? ” she said. 

“ I may as well wear it out,” he said subtly. 

He knew she would not offer to mend it for him. She could not. 
And no, she would not. Had she not her own gods to honour ? 
And could she betray them, submitting to his Baal and Ashtaroth ? 
And it was terrible to her, his unsheathed presence, that seemed to 
annul her and her faith, like another revelation. lake a gleaming 
idol evoked against her, a vivid life-idol that might triumph. 

He came and he went — and she persisted. And then the great 
war broke out. He was a man who could not go to the dogs. He 
could not dissipate himself. He was pure-bred in his Englishncss, 
and even when he would have liked to be vicious, he could not. 

So when the war broke out his whole instinct was against it : 
against war. He had not the faintest desire to overcome any 
foreigners or to help in their death. He had no conception of 
Imperial England, and Rule Britannia was just a joke to him. He 
was a pure-blooded Englishman, perfect in his race, and when he 
was truly himself he could no more have been aggressive on the 
score of his Englishness than a rose can be aggressive on the score 
of its rosincss. 

No, he had no desire to defy Germany and to exalt England. The 
distinction between German and English was not for him the dis- 
tinction between good and bad. It was the distinction between blue 
water-flowers and red or white bush-blossoms : just difference. The 
difference between the wild boar and the wild bear. And a man was 
good or bad according to his nature, not according to his nationality. 

Egbert was well-bred, and this was part of his natural understand- 
ing. It was merely unnatural to him to hate a nation en bloc . Cer- 
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tain individuals he disliked, and others he liked, and the mass he 
knew nothing about. Certain deeds he disliked, certain deeds 
seemed natural to him, and about most deeds he had no particular 
feeling. 

He had, however, the one deepest pure-bred instinct. He recoiled 
inevitably from having his feelings dictated to him by the mass 
feeling. His feelings were his own, his understanding was his own, 
and he would never go back on either, willingly. Shall a man be- 
come inferior to his own true knowledge and self, just because the 
mob expects it of him ? 

What Egbert felt subtly and without question, his father-in-law 
felt alsotti a rough, more combative way. Different as the two men 
were, they were two real Englishmen, and their instincts were almost 
the same. 

And Godfrey Marshall had the world to reckon with. There was 
German military aggression, and the English non-military idea of 
liberty and the “ conquests of peace ” — meaning industrialism. 
Even if the choice between militarism and industrialism were a 
choice of evils, the elderly man asserted his choice of the latter, 
perforce. He whose soul was quick with the instinct of power. 

Egbert just refused to reckon with the world. He just refused 
even to decide between German militarism and British industrialism. 
He chose neither. A* for atrocities, he despised the people who 
committed them, as inferior criminal types. There was nothing 
national about crime. 

And yet, war ! War ! Just war ! Not right or wrong, but just 
war itself. Should he join ? Should he give himself over to war ? 
The question was in his mind for some weeks. Not because he 
thought England was right and Germany wrong. Probably Ger- 
many was wrong, but he refused to make a choice. Not because he 
felt inspired. No. But just — war. 

The deterrent was, the giving himself over into the power of other 
men, and into the power of the mob-spirit of a democratic army. 
Should he give himself over ? Should he make over his own life and 
body to the control of something which he knew was inferior, in spirit, 
to his own self? Should he commit himself into the power of an 
inferior control ? Should he ? Should he betray himself? 

He was going to put himself into the power of his inferiors, and 
he knew it. He was going to subjugate himself. He was going to 
be ordered about by petty canaille of non-commissioned officers — 
and even commissioned officers. He who was born and bred tree. 
Should he do it ? 
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He went to his wife, to speak to her. 

“ Shall I join up, Winifred ? ” 

She was silent. Her instinct also was dead against it. And yet a 
certain profound resentment made her answer : 

“ You have three children dependent on you. I don’t know 
whether you have thought of that.” 

It was still only the third month of the war, and the old pre-war 
ideas were still alive. 

“ Of course. But it won’t make much difference to them. I shall 
be earning a shilling a day, at least.” 

“ You’d better speak to father, I think,” she replied heavily. 

Egbert went to his fathcr-in-law. The elderly man’s heart was full 
of resentment. 

“ I should say,” he said rather somly, “ it is the bc^l tiling you 
could do.” 

Egbert went and joined up immediately, as a private soldier. 
He was drafted into the light artillery. 

Winified now had a new duty towards him : the duly of a wife 
towards a husband who is himself peili lining his dulv tow aids the 
world. She loved him still. She would always love him, as far as 
earthly love went. But it was duty she now lived by. When lie 
came back to her in khaki, a soldier, she submitted to him as a wile. 
It was her duty. But to his passion she could never again lulls 
submit. Something prevented her, for ever : even her own d< ( p<M 
choice 

He went back again to camp. It did not suit him to be a model r 
soldier. In the thick, gritty, hideous khaki his subtle phw<|iic was 
extinguished as if he had been killed. In tin* ugly intim.n v of the 
camp his thorough-bred sensibilities weie just degraded. But he 
had chosen, so he accepted. An ugly little look i ante on to his 
face, of a man who has at lepted his own degradation. 

In the early spring W imbed went clown to (ao< kliam to be there 
when piimroscs were out, and the law Is hanging oil the ha/el- 
bushes. She felt something like a reconciliation towards Kgbcit, 
now he was a prisoner in camp rno>t of his (lavs. Joyc was wild 
with delight at seeing the garden and the common again, aflc r the 
eight or nine months of London and misery. She was siill lame. 
She still had the irons up her leg. But she lure heel about with a w ild, 
crippled agility. 

Egbert came lor a week-end, in his giittv, thick, sandpaper khaki 
and puttees and the hideous cap. Xay, he looked teriible. And on 
his face a slight!} impure look, a little sole on lib lip, a. ri he had 
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eaten too much or drunk too much or let his blood become a little 
unclean. He was almost uglily healthy, with the camp life. It did 
not suit him. 

Winilred waited for him in a little passion of duty and sacrifice, 
willing to serve the soldier, if not the man. It only made him feel a 
little more ugly inside. The week-end was torment to him : the 
memory of the camp, the knowledge of the life he led there ; even 
the sight of his own legs in that abhorrent khaki. He felt as if the 
hideous cloth went into his blood and made it gritty and dirty. 
Then Winihed so ready to serve the <oldier , when she repudiated the 
man. And this made the grit worse between his teeth. And the 
children running around pln>ing and (ailing in the rather mine ng 
fashion of children who hn\e nurses and go\ernesscs and literature 
in the family. And Jo\tc so lame ! It had all become unreal to 
him, after the camp. It only set his soul on edge. He left at dawn 
on the Monday morning, glad to get back to ihercalncss and vulgarity 
of the ( amp. 

Winilred wo 1 V. :ie\cr meet him again at the cottage -only in 
London, where the wui'-l was with them. But sometimes he came 
done to Crockham, perhaps when friends were stawng there. And 
then he would work awhile in his garden. This summer still it 
would (lame with blue ambusa^ and big red poppies, ihe mulleins 
would sway their soft, v*wnv cm lions in the air : beloved mulleins : 
and the* honeysui kle would stream out stent like memory, when the 
owl was whoomtr. Then he sat by the lire with the friends and with 
Winifred’s sisters, and the\ s.mg the lblk-suiigs. He put on thin 
tnilian dollies and his charm and his beauty and the supple 
dominant) of his body glowed out again. But Winifred was not 
then . 

At the end of the surntru r he went to Flanders, into at (ion. He 
seemed already to ha\e gone out of life, bc\oiul the pale of life, lie 
hardly remembered his life any more, being like a man who is going 
to take a jump fiom a height, and is onlv looking to where he must 
land. 

He was twite slightly wounded, in two months. But not enough 
to put him off duty foi more than a day or two. They were retiring 
again, holding the enemy bat k. I h* was in the rear — three machine- 
guns. The country was all pleasant, war had not \et trampled it. 
Only the air seemed shattcicd, and the land awaiting death. It 
was a small, unimportant action in which he was engaged. 

The guns were stationed on a little bushy hillock just outside a 
village. But occasionally, it was difficult to say from which direction 
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came the sharp crackle of rifle-fire, and beyond, the far-off thud of 
cannon. The afternoon was wintry and cold. 

A lieutenant stood on a little iron platform at the top of the ladders, 
taking the sights and giving the aim, calling in a high, tense, mechan- 
ical voice. Out of the sky came the sharp cry of the directions, then 
the warning numbers, then “ Fire ! ” The shot went, the piston 
of the gun sprang back, there was a sharp explosion, and a very faint 
film of smoke in the aif. Then the other two guns fired, and there 
was a lull. The officer was uncertain of the enemy’s position. The 
thick clump of horse-chestnut trees below was without change. 
Only in the far distance the sound of heavy firing continued, so far 
off as to give a sense of peace. 

The gorse bushes on either hand were dark, but a few sparks of 
flowers showed yellow'. He noticed them almost unconsciously as 
he waited, in the lull. He was in his shirt-sleeves, and the air came 
chill on his arms. Again his shirt was slit on the shoulders, and the 
flesh showed through. He was dirty and unkempt. But his face 
w'as quiet. ' So many tilings go out of consciousness before we come 
to the end of consciousness. 

Before him, below, was the highroad, running between high banks 
of grass and gorse. He saw' the whitish, muddy tracks and deep 
scores in the road, where the part of the regiment had retired. Now 
all was still. Sounds that came, came from the outside. The place 
where he stood was still silent, chill, serene : the w'hite church among 
the trees beyond seemed like a thought only. 

He moved into a ligluning-Iike mechanical response at the sharp 
cry' from the officer ovtrhead. Mechanism, the pure mechanical 
action of obedience at the guns. Pure mechanical action at the 
guns. It left the soul unburdened, brooding in dark nakedness. In 
the end, the soul is alone, brooding on the face of the uncreated 
flux, as a bird on a dark sea. 

Nothing could be seen but the road, and a crucifix knocked slant- 
ing and the dark, autumnal fields and woods. There appeared three 
horsemen on a little eminence, very small, on the crest of a ploughed 
field. They were our own men. Of the enemy, nothing. 

The lull continued. Then suddenly came sharp orders, and a 
new direction of the guns, and an intense, exciting activity. Yet at 
the centre the soul remained dark and aloof, al >nc. 

But even so, it was the soul that heard the new sound : the new, 
deep “ papp ! ” of a gun that seemed to touch right upon the soul. 
He kept up the rapid activity at the machinc-gun, sweating. But 
in his soul w as the echo of the new, deep sound, deeper than life. 
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And in confirmation came the awful faint whistling of a shell, 
advancing almost suddenly into a piercing, tearing shriek that would 
tear through the membrane of life. He heard it in his ears, but he 
heard it also in his soul, in tension. There was relief when the 
thing had swung by and struck, away beyond. He heard the 
hoarseness of its explosion, and the voice of the soldier calling to 
the horses. But he did not turn round to look. He only noticed a 
twig of holly with red berries fall like a gift on to the road below. 

Not this time, not this time. Whither thou goest I will go. Did 
he say it to the shell, or to whom ? Whither thou goest I will go. 
Then, the faint whistling of another shcli dawned, and his blood 
became small and still to receive it. It drew nearer, like some 
horrible blast of wind ; his blood lost consciousness. But in the 
second of suspension he saw the heavy shell swoop to earth, into 
the rocky bushes on the right, and earth and stones poured up into 
the sky. It was as if he heard no sound. The earth and stones and 
fragments of bush fell to earth again, and there was the same un- 
changing peace . ’’he Germans had got the aim. 

Would they move now ? Would they retire ? Yes. The officer 
was giving the last lightning-rapid orders to fire before withdrawing. 
A shell passed unnoticed in the rapidity of action. And then, into 
the silence, into the su c jense where the soul brooded, finally crashed 
a noise and a darknt and a moment’s flaming agony and horror. 
Ah, he had seen the daik bird flying towards him, flying home this 
time. In one instant life and eternity went up in a conflagration of 
agony, then there was a weight of darkness. 

When faintly something began to struggle in the darkness, a 
consciousness of himself, he w as aware of a great load and a clanging 
sound. To have known the moment of death ! And to be forced, 
before dying, to review it. So, fate, even in death. 

There was a resounding of pain. It seemed to sound from the 
outside of his consciousness : like a ioud bell clanging very near. 
Yet he knew it was himself. He mus^ associate himself with it. 
After a lapse and a new effoit, he identified a pain in his head, a 
large pain that clanged and resounded. So far he could identify 
himself with himself. Then there w^as a lapse. 

After a time he seemed to wake up again, and waking, to know 
that he was at the front, and that he was killed. He did not open his 
eyes. Light was not yet his. The clanging pain in his head rang out 
the rest of his consciousness. So he lapsed away from conscious' ess, 
in unutterable sick abandon of life. 

Bit by bit, like a doom, came the necessity to know. He was hit 
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in the head. It was only a vague surmise at first. But in the swinging 
of the pendulum of pain, swinging ever nearer and nearer, to touch 
him into an agony of consciousness and a consciousness of agony, 
gradually the knowledge emerged - he must he hit in the head- -hit 
on the left brow ; if so, there would be blood— was there blood ? - 
could he feel blood in his left eye ? Then the clanging seemed to 
buist the membrane of his brain, like death-madness. 

Was there blood on his face ? Was hot blood flowing ? Or was it 
dry blood congealing down his cheek? It took him hours even to 
ask the question : time being no more than an agony in darkness, 
without measurement. 

A long time after he had opened his eves he leali/ed he was seeing 
something— -something, something, but the effort to recall what was 
too great. Xo.no ; no recall ! 

Were thev the stais in the dark sky ? Was it possible it w.is stars 
in the dark sk\ ? Stais ? The world? Ah, no, he could not know 
it ! Stais and the woild weie gone lot him, he closed his eyes. X'o 
stars, no skv. no w m Id. \o, no ! T he thic k dai kness of blond alone. 
It should be one gi< at lapse into the thic k dai kness of blond in agom . 

Death, oh. death 1 The world all blood, and the blood all w Milling 
with death I he "oul like the tiniest little light out on a chirk sea, 
the sea <>f blood. And the light gunning, beating, puking in a 
w indices stoim, wishing it could go out, }et unable. 

I here had been lile. There had been Winilied and his childien. 
But the frail death-agony effort to catch at straws of me moiy, stiaws 
of life from the past, brought on too gieat a nausea. X'o, no ! Xu 
Winifred, no children. • X’o world, no people Better the agony of 
dissolution ahead than the nausea of the dibit backwards. Belter 
the terrible work should go forward, the dissolving into the black 
sea of death, in the extremity of dissolution, than that thcic should 
be any reaching back towards life. To forget ! To forget ’ 
Utterly, utterly to forget, in the gieat forgetting of death. To break 
the core and the unit of life, and to lapse! out on the great darkness. 
Only that. To break the clue, and mingle and commingle with lh«- 
one darkness, without afterwards or foi wards. Let the blue k sea of 
death itself solve the problem of futurity. Let the will of man break 
and gi\ e up. 

What was that? A light! A terrible light! Was it figures? 
Was it legs of a horse colossal— colossal above* him : huge, huge , J 

The Germans heard a slight noi.se, and started. Then, in the 
glare of a light-bomb, by the side of the he ap of earth thrown up 
by the shell, they saw the dead face. 
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There is in the Midlands a single-line tramway system which boldly 
leaves the county town and plunge-, off into the black, industrial 
country-side, up hill and down dale, through the long ugly villages 
of woikpicn’s houses, over canals and railways, past chinches 
pen lied high and nobly over the smoke and shadows, through stark, 
grimy cold little maiket-plac es, tilling away in a rush past cinemas 
and shops down to the hollow where the collieries arc, then up 
again, past a little ruial i hutch, under the ash trees, on in a rush 
to the terminus, the last little ugly place of industry, the cold little 
lown th.it shivers on the edge of the wild, gloomy country beyond. 

1 li< ic the 1 green ui d creamy coloured tram-ear seems to pause and 
pair with (unions satishu lion. But in a lew minutes— the i luck on 
the 1 m let of the Co-operative Wholesale Society’s shops gives the 
lime away it stalls once more on the adventure. Again there are 
ill* icckless swoops dew nl ill, bourn mg die loops : again the diillv 
w ut in the hill-lop i! c/ket-phue : again the btcaihlcss slithering 
i.'imd the prnipitous drop under the (hutch : again the patient 
halts at the loops, waiting lor the outcoming car : so on and on, for 
two long bouts, till at last the city looms beyond the fat gasworks, 
the 11.11 iow lhctmics draw near, we are in the sordid streets of the 
meat town, once more we sidle to a standstill at our terminus, 
abashed by the gic.it crimson and c iram-eoloured city cars, but 
still pci ky, jaunty, somewhat dare-devil, giccn as a jaunty sprig of 
paisley out of a black colliery garden. 

To ride on tluwe cars is always an adventure. Since we arc in 
war-time, the drivers arc men unlit for a* live set vice : cripples and 
hunchbacks. So they have the spirit of the devil in them, flic ride 
becomes a steeplechase. Hurray ! we have leapt in a clear jump 
over the canal bridges — now for the font -lane corner. With a shriek 
and a trail ol spaiks we arc clear again. To be sure, a tram oltcn 
leaps the l ails -blit what matter ! It sits in a ditih till other trams 
conic to haul it out. It is quite common for a car, packed with one 
solid mass of living people, to come to a dead halt in the mid t of 
unbroken blai kness, the heart of nowhere on a dark night, anu for 

*3i 
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the driver and the girl conductor to call, “ All get off— car’s on 
fire ! ” Instead, however, of rushing out in a panic, the passengers 
stolidly reply : “ Get on — get on ! We’re not coming out. We’re 
stopping where we are. Push on, George.” So till flames actually 
appear. 

The reason for this reluctance to dismount is that the nights are 
howlingly cold, black, and windswept, and a car is a haven of refuge. 
From village to village the miners travel, for a change of cinema, of 
girl, of pub. The trams are desperately packed. Who is going to 
risk himself in the black gulf outside, to wait perhaps an hour for 
another tram, then to see the forlorn notice “ Depot Only,” because 
there is something wrong ! Or to greet a unit of three bright cars 
all so tight with people that they sail past w'ith a howl of derision. 
Trams that pass in the night. 

This, the most dangerous tram-service in England, as the authori- 
ties themselves declare, with pride, is entirely conducted by girls, 
and driven by rash young men, a little crippled, or by delicate young 
men, w r ho- creep forward in terror. The girls are fearless young 
hussies. In their ugly blue uniform, skirts up to their knees, shape- 
less old peaked caps on their heads, they have all the sang-froid of 
an old non-commissioned officer. With a tram packed with howling 
colliers, roaring hymns downstairs and a sort of antiphony of 
obscenities upstairs, the lasses arc perfectly at their ease. They 
pounce on the youths w r ho try to evade their ticket-machine. They 
push off the men at the end of their distance. They are not going 
to be done in the eye — not they. They fear nobody — and everybody 
fears them. 

“ Hello, Annie ! ” 

“Hello, Ted!” 

“ Oh, mind my com, Miss Stone. It’s my belief you’ve got a heart 
of stone, for you’ve trod on it again.” 

“ You should keep it in your pocket,” replies Miss Stone, and she 
goes sturdily upstairs in her high boots. 

“ Tick ts, please.” 

She is peremptory, suspicious, and ready to hit first. She can 
hold her own against ten thousand. The step of that tram-car is her 
Thermopylae. 

Therefore, there is a certain wild romance aboard these cars — 
and in the sturdy bosom of Annie herself. The time for soft romance 
is in the morning, between ten o’clock and one, when things arc 
rather slack : that is, except market-day and Saturday. Thus 
Annie has time to look about her. Then she often hops oif her car 
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and into a shop where she has spied something, while the driver 
chats in the main road. There is very good feeling between the girls 
and the drivers. Are they not companions in peril, shipments 
aboard this careering vessel of a tram-car, for ever rocking on the 
waves of a stormy land. 

Then, also, during the easy hours, the inspectors are most in 
evidence. For some reason, everybody employed in this tram-service 
is young : there arc no grey heads. It would not do. Therefore 
the inspectors arc of the right age, and one, the chief, is also good- 
looking. Sec him stand on a wet, gloomy morning, in his long oil- 
skin, his peaked cap well down over his eyes, waiting to board a 
car. His face is ruddy, his small brown moustache is weathered, 
he has a faint impudent smile. Fairly tall and agile, even in his 
waterproof, he springs aboard a car and greets Annie. 

“ Hello, Annie ! Keeping the wet out ? ” 

“ Tiying to.” 

There arc only two people in the car. Inspecting is soon over. 
Then for a long '•:<'! impudent chat on the foot-board, a good, easy, 
tweh e-mile chat. 

The inspector’s name is John Thomas Raynor — always called 
John Thomas, except sometimes, in malice, Goddy. ilis lace sets 
in fury when he is addre c ,e l, from a distance, with this abbreviation. 
There is considerable anclal about John 'I homas in half a dozen 
villages. He flirts with the girl conductors in the morning, and 
walks out with them in the dark night, when they leave their train- 
car at the depot. Of course, the girls quit the service frequently. 
Then he flirts and walks out with the new-comer : always providing 
she is sufficiently attractive, and that she will consent to walk. It is 
remarkable, however, that most of the girls are quite comely, they 
arc all young, and this roving life aboard the car gives them a 
sailor’s dash and recklessness. What matter how they behave when 
the ship is in port ? To-morrow they will be aboard again. 

Annie, however, was something of a Tartar, and her sharp tongue 
had kept John Thomas at arm’s length for many months. Perhaps, 
therefore, she liked him all the more : for he always came up smiling, 
with impudence. She watched him vanquish one girl, then another. 
She could tell by the movement of his mouth and eves, when he 
flirted with her in the morning, that he had been walking out with 
this lass, or the other, the night before. A fine cock-of-thc-walk lie 
w r as. She could sum him up pretty well. 

In this subtle antagonism they knew each other like old friends, 
they were as shrewd with one another almost as man and wife. But 
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Annie had always kept him sufficiently at arm’s length. Besides, 
she had a boy of her ovv i. 

The Statutes fair, however, came in November, at Bestwood. It 
happened that Annie had the Monday night off. It was a drizzling 
ugly night, yet she dressed herself up and went to the fair ground. 
She was alone, but she expected soon to find a pal of some sort. 

The roundabouts were veering round and grinding out their 
music, the side-shows \>ere making as much commotion as possible. 
In the coco-nut shies there were no coco-nuts, but artificial war- 
time substitutes, which the lads declared were fastened into the 
irons. There was a sad decline in brilliance and luxury. None 
the less, the ground was muddy as ever, there was the same crush, 
the press of faces lighted up by the flaics and the electric lights, the 
same smell of naphtha and a few fried potatoes, and of electricity. 

W ho should be the first to greet Miss Annie on the show-ground 
but John Thomas. He had a black o\crcoat buttoned up to his 
chin, and a tweed cap pulled down over his brows, his face between 
was luddy.and smiling and handy as e\rr. bhc knew so well the 
way his mouth moved. 

She was \en glad to have a l< boy.” To be at the Statutes without 
a fellow was no fun. Instantly, like the gallant he was, lie took her 
on the Diagons, giiin-toothed, roundabout switthbat ks. It was not 
ncaily so exciting as a tram-car actually. But, then, to bo seated 
in a shaking, green dragon, uplifted above the sea of bubble hues, 
careering in a rickety fashion in the lower heavens, whiht John 
'1 homas leaned over hci, his cigarette in his mouth, was after all the 
light style. She was a # plump, quick, alive little creature. So she 
was quite ext ited and happy. 

John Thomas made her stay on for the next round. And therefore 
she ( ould hardly for shame repulse him when he put his aim round 
her and drew her a little nearer to him, in a very w.mn and v uddlv 
manner. Besides, he was fairly discreet, he kept his movement a> 
hidden as possible. She looked down, and saw that his red, dean 
hand w;a out of sight of the crowd. And they knew eac h other •*., 
vs ell. So they warmed up to the fair. 

Aker the dragons they went on the horses. John Thomas paid 
cac h time, so she could but be complaisant. He, of course, sat asti id.* 
on the outer lior.se — named Bla< k Bess” — and she sat sidew.iv , 
towards him, on the inner horse— named “ WiMfirc.” But oft om ,e 
John Thomas was not going to sit discreetly on “ Ulai k IJes." 
holding the brass bar. Round they spun and heaved, in tl c I. ;!ir. 
And round he swung on his wooden steed, Hinging one leg , i m*, hei 
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mount, and perilously Lipping up and down, across the space, half 
lying back, laughing at her. lie was perfectly happy ; she was afraid 
her hat was on one side, but she was excited. 

He tin cw quoits on a table, and won for her two large, pale blue 
hat-pins. Anti then, hearing the noise of the cinemas, announcing 
another performance, they climbed die boards and went in. 

Of course, during these performances pitch darkness falls from 
time to time, when the machine goes wrong. Then there is a wild 
whooping, and a loud smacking of simulated kisses. In the.*; 
moments John Thomas drew Annie towards him. After all, lit; had 
a wondcihilly warm, rosy way of holding a girl with his arm. he 
seemed td make such a nice fit. And, afh r all, it was pleasant to he 
so held : so \ cry comforting and cosy and nice. He lcanrcl over her 
and die felt his breath on her hair ; she kn<wv he wanted to kiss her 
on the lips. And, after all, he was so warm and she fitted in to him 
so softly. Alter all, she wanted him to touch her lips. 

Hut the light sprang up; she also stalled electrically, and put 
herbal shaglit ! T ‘- left his aim lying nonchalantly behind her. 
Well, it was 'mi, it was exciting to he at the Statutes with John 

'1 homas. 

When the cinema was oxer they went for a walk across the daik, 
damp lit hU. He had aP d ■ ’ aits of luxe-making, ih-wasesjn i.dlx 
good at holding a girl hen he sat x\ ith her mi a stile in the black, 
drizzling daikness. Hi seemed to be holding h< i m spate, a'/aimt 
his <mn xxarmih and giatilii ation. And his kmes were solt and 
sloxx and searching. 

So Annie xvalked out with John Thom. is, though she kept her own 
boy dangling in the distance. Some ol tin liam-giib i hose to be 
hulls . Hut tlieic, you must take things as \ou Imd th<m, in this life 

There was no mistake abmit it, \nnie hk< d John I homas a good 
deal. She* felt so rich and warm in liersi If w henex ei he xxas near. 
And John Thomas leallx liked Annie, more than usual. The sol':, 
melting xx.ix in which she could llnxx’ into a lellow, as if die melted 
into his very bones, xx.is something i.ue and good, lie fullv apnre- 
i ialed (his. 

Hut xx ith a developing acquaintance there began a developing 
intimacy. Annie xvanted It) consider him a prison, a man : die 
xxanted to take an intelligent interest in him, and to haxe an intelli- 
gent response. She did not xxant a mere nocturnal piescncc, winch 
was x\ hat he was so far. And she prided herself that he could r *t 
leaxe her. 

•Here she made a mistake. John Thomas intended to remain a 
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nocturnal presence ; he had no idea of becoming an all-round in- 
dividual to her. When she started to take an intelligent interest in 
him and his life and his character, he sheered off. He hated intelli- 
gent interest. And he knew that the only way to stop it was to 
avoid it. The possessive female was aroused in Annie. So he left 
her. 

It is no use saying she was not surprised. She was at first startled, 
thrown out of her couht. For she had been so very sure of holding 
him. For a while she was staggered, and everything became un- 
certain to her. Then she wept with fury, indignation, desolation, 
and misery. Then she had a spasm of despair. And then, when he 
came, still impudently, on to her car, still familiar, but letting her 
see by the movement of his head that he had gone away to somebody 
else for the time being, and was enjoying pastures new, then she 
determined to have her own back. 

She had a very shrewd idea what girls John Thomas had taken 
out. She went to Nora Purdy. Nora was a tall, rather pale, but 
well-built girl, with beautiful yellow hair. She was rather secretive. 

“ Hey ! ” said Annie, accosting her ; then softly, “ Who’s John 
Thomas on with now' ? ” 

“ I don’t know r ,” said Nora. 

“ Why, tha does,” said Annie, ironically lapsing into dialect. 
“ Tha know's as well as I do.” 

“ Well, I do, then,” said Nora. “ It isn’t me, so don’t bother.” 

“ It’s Cissy Mcakin, isn’t it ? ” 

“ It is, for all I know.” 

“ Hasn’t he got a face on him ! ” said Annie. “ I don't half like 
his cheek. I could knock him off the footboard when he comes 
round at me.” 

“ He’ll get dropped on one of these days,” said Nora. 

11 Ay, he will, when somebody makes up their mind to drop it on 
him. I should like to see him taken down a peg or two, shouldn’t 
you ? ’ * 

“ I shouldn’t mind,” said Nora. 

“You’ve got quite as much cause to as I have,” said Annie. 
“ But we’ll drop on him ofte of these days, my girl. What ? Don’t 
you want to ? ” 

“ I don’t mind,” said Nora. 

But as a matter of fact, Nora was much more vindictive than Annie. 

One by one Annie went the round of the old flames. It hap- 
pened that Cissy Mcakin left the tramway service in quite a short 
time. Her mother made her leave. Then John Thomas »*as on the 
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qui vive. He cast his eyes over his old flock. And his eyes lighted on 
Annie. He thought she would be safe now. Besides, he liked her. 

She arranged to walk home with him on Sunday night. It so 
happened that her car would be in the depot at half-past nine : the 
last car would come in at 10.15. So John Thomas was to wait for 
her there. 

At the depot the girls had a little waiting-room of their own. It 
was quite rough, but cosy, with a fire and an oven and a mirror, and 
table and wooden chairs. The half-dozen girls who knew John 
Thomas only too well had arranged to take service this Sunday 
afternoou. So, as the cars began to come in, early, the girls dropped 
into the waiting-room. And instead of hurrying off home, they sat 
around the fire and had a cup of tea. Outside was the darkness and 
lawlessness of war-time. 

John Thomas came on the car after Annie, at about a quarter to 
ten. He poked his head easily into the girls’ waiting-room. 

‘ ‘ Prayer-meeting ? ” he asked. 

“ Ay,” said L.mia Sharp. “ Ladies only.” 

“ That’s me ! ” said John Thomas. It was one of his favourite 
exclamations. 

“ Shut the door, boy,” said Muriel Baggaley. 

“ Oh which side of r »* ~ ” said John Thomas. 

“ Which tlui likes,” . .dd Polly Birkin. 

He had come in and closed the door behind him. The girls 
moved in their circle, to make a place for him near the fire. He 
took off his great-coat and pushed back his hat. 

“ Who handles the teapot ? ” he said. 

Nora Puidy silently poured him out a cup of tea. 

“ Want a bit o’ my bread and drippin’ ? ” said Muriel Baggaley 
to him. 

“ Ay, give us a bit.” 

And he began to cat his piece of bread. 

“ There’s no place like home, girls,” he said. 

They all looked at him as lie uttered this piece of impudence. He 
seemed to be sunning himself in the presence of so many damsels. 

“ Especially if you’re not ah aid to go home in the dark,” said 
Laura Sharp. 

“ Me ! By myself I am.” 

They sat till they heard the last tram come in. In a few minutes 
Emma Houselay entered. 

“ Gome on, my old duck ! ” cried Polly Birkin. 

“ It is perishing,” said Emma, holding her fingers to the fire. 
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“But— I’m afraid to, go home in, the dark,” sang Laura Sharp, 
the tune having got into her mind. 

“ Who’re you going with to-night, John Thomas ? ” asked Murie l 
Baggalev, coolly. 

” To-night ? ” said John Thomas. “ Oil, I’m going home* by 
invself to-night — all on my loncly-o.” 

“ That's me ! ” said Nora Purdy, using his own ejaculation. 

The girls laughed shiilly. 

“ Me as well, Nora,” said John Thomas. 

“ Don’t know what you mean,” said Laura. 

“ Yes, I'm toddling,’’ said he, rising and reaching for his overcoat. 

“ Nav,” said Polly. “ We’re all here waiting for you.” 

“ We’ve got to be up in good time in the morning,” he said, in the 
benevolent official manner. 

They all laughed. 

“ Nay,” said Muriel. “ Don’t leave us all lonely, John Thomas. 
Take one ! ” 

” I'll take the lot, if you like,” he responded gallantly. 

“lhat \ou won't, either, ’’ said Munch “ Two’s enmpam ; 
seven's too much of a good thing.” 

“ Nav — take one,*’ said Laura. ” Fair and square, all above hoaid 
and say which.” 

” Ay,” cried Annie, speaking ti >r the fust time. “Puk, John 
Thomas ; let’s hear thee.” 

“ Nay,” he said. I*m going home quiet to-night. Feeling 
good, for once.” 

Whereabouts ? ” s^iid Annie. “ Take a good hm, then. But 
tha's got to take one of us ! *’ 

“ Nay, how can I take one,” he said, laughing uneauly. “ l 
don’t want to make enemies.” 

" You'd only make one," said Annie. 

“ The chosen one” added Laura. 

“Oh, my! Who said girls!” exclaimed John Thomas, again 
turning, as if to escape. ” Well —good-night.’’ 

“ Nay. you’ve got to make your pick,” said Muiieh “ Turn \om 
face to the wall, and say which one touches you. Go on — we shall 
only just touch vour back — one of ir. Go on- turn your face to 
the wall, and don’t look, and sav whit h one touches you.” 

He was uneasy, mistrusting them Yet he had not the courage to 
bieak away. They pushed him to a wall and stood him there with 
his face to it. Behind his back they all grimaced, tittering. He 
looked so comical. He looked around uneasily. 
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“ Go on ! ” lie cried. 

“ You’ie looking- you’re looking ! ” tlu-y shouted. 

He turned his head away. And suddenly, witli a movement like 
a swift cat, Annie went forward and felt lied him a box on the side 
of the head that sent his cap flying and himself staggering. He 
started round. 

hut at Annie’s signal they all (lew at him, slapping him, pinching 
him, pulling his hair, though more in fun than in spite or anger. 
He, however, saw red. Ills blue eyes flamed with strange fear as 
well as fury, and he butted through the girls to the door. It was 
locked. ,He wrenched at it. Roused, ale rt, the giih stood round and 
looked at him. He faced them, at bay. At that moment they were 
rather horrifying to him, as they stood in their short uniforms. He 
was distinctly afraid. 

“ Como cm, John Thomas ! Come on ! Choose ! ” said Annie. 

“ What are you after Open the- door/’ lie* s rid. 

“ We shan’t— not till you’sc chosen ! " said Muriel 
Chosen wh ” he said. 

“ Chosen the one you’re going to many/’ she re plied. 

He hesitated a moment. 

“ Open the blasted door," he said, “ and get back to \oui ‘•crises. ” 
lie spoke witlr official a jhoiitv. 

“ You'xe got to c:ho ; ! ” cried the girls. 

“ Come on ! ” cried Annie, looking him in the eye. “ Come on i 
Come on ! ” 

He went forward, rather \aguely. She had taken off her belt, 
and swinging it, she fete he'd him a sharp blow o\rr tlu* head with 
the bin kle end. He sprang and seize cl Jim. Jhrt immediate]) the 
other girls rushed upon him, pulling and tearing and heating him. 
'I heir blood was now' thoionghh up. He was ihrii sport now. 
'They weie going to ha\e their own back, out ol lnm. Stiange, 
wild ci cat tries, they hung on him and rushed at him to bear 
him down, lib tunic was torn light up the back, Nma had 
hold at the hack of his collar, and was actuallv strangling him. 
JarckiK the button burst. He struggled in a wild fien/y of fun’ 
and teiror, almost mad terror. His tunic was simply torn oil 
his back, his shit t-slec\ es were torn away, his arms weie 
naked. The girls rushed at him, clenched thcii hands on him and 
pulled at him . or they rushed at him and pushed him, butted him 
With all their might : or they struck him wild blows. He due’ ed 
and cringed and struck sulcwa>s. 'They became more interne. 

At last he was down. They rushed on him, knee ling on him. He 
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had neither breath nor strength to move. His face was bleeding 
with a long scratch, his brow was bruised. 

Annie knelt on him, the other girls knelt and hung on to him. 
Their faces were flushed, their hair wild, their eyes were all glittering 
strangely. He lay at last quite still, with face averted, as an animal 
lies when it is defeated and at the mercy of the captor. Sometimes 
his eye glanced back at the wild faces of the girls, llis In east rose 
heavily, his wrists were torn. 

“ Now, then, my fellow ! ” gasped Annie at length. “ Now then 
— now- 

At the sound of her terrifying, cold triumph, he suddenly started 
to struggle as an animal might , but the girls threw themselves upon 
him with unnatural strength and power, foiling him down. 

“ Yes — now’, then ! 55 gasped Annie at length. 

And there was a dead silence, in w hich the thud of heart-beating 
was to be heard. It was a suspense of pure silence in every soul. 

“ Now you know where you are,” said Annie. 

The sight of his w hite, bare arm maddened the girls. He lay in a 
kind of trance of fear and antagonism. They felt themselves filled 
with supernatural strength. 

Suddenly Polly started to laugh— to giggle wildly— helplessly — 
and Emma and Muriel joined in. But Annie and Nora and Laura 
remained the same, tense, watchful, with gleaming eyes. He 
winced away from these eyes. 

“ Yes,” said Annie, in a curious low tone, secret and deadly. “ Yes! 
You’ve got it now*. Y’ou know' what you’ve done, don't you ? You 
know what you've done.” 

He made no sound nor sign, but lay with bright, averted eyes, and 
averted, bleeding face. 

“ You ought to be killed, that’s what you ought,” said Annie, 
tensely. “ You ought to be killed .” And there was a terrifying lust 
in her voice. 

Polly was ceasing to laugh, and giving long-draw r n ()h-h-hs and 
sighs as she came to herself. 

“ He's got to choose,” she said vaguely. 

“ Oh, yes, he has,” said Laura, with vindictive decision. 

“ Do you hear — do you hear ? ” said Annie. And with a sharp 
movement, that made him wince, she turned his face to her. 

“ Do you hear ? ” she repeated, shaking linn. 

But he was quite dumb. She fetched him a sharp slap on the face. 
He started, and his eyes widened. Then his face darkened with 
-defiance, after all. 
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Do you hear ? ” she repeated. 

He only looked at her with hostile eyes. 

“ Speak ! ” she said, putting her fare devilishly near his. 

“ What ? ” he said, almost overcome. 

“ You’ve got to choose ! ” she cried, as if it were some terrible 
menace, and as if it hurt her that she could not exact more. 

“ What ? ” he said, in fear. 

“ Choose your girl, Cocldy. You’ve got to choose her now. And 
you’ll get your neck broken if you play any more of your tricks, my 
boy. You’re settled now.” 

There was a pause. Again he avcited his face. He was cunning 
in his overthrow. He did not give in to them really — no, not if they 
tore him to bits. 

“ All right, then,” he said, “ I choose Annie.” His voice was 
strange and full of malice. Annie let go of him as if he had been a 
hot coal. 

“ He’s chosen Annie ! ” said the girls in chorus. 

“ Me ! ” cried Annie. She was still kneeling, but away from him. 
lie was still lvirg pio^ratc, with averted face. The girls grouped 
uneasily around. 

Me ! ” irptatcd Annie, with a terrible bitter accent. 

Then she got up, drawing away from him with strange disgust 
and bitterness. 

“ I wouldn’t touch him,” she said. 

But her face quivered with a kind of agony, she seemed as if she 
would fall. The other gills turned aside. lie remained lying on 
the floor, with his torn clothes and bleeding, averted face. 

“ Oh, if he’s chosen ” said Polly. 

“ I don’t want him he ran choose again,” said Annie, with the 
same lather bitter hopelessness. 

“ Get up,” said Polly, lifting his shoulder. “ Get up.” 

He rose slowly, a strange, ragged, dazed creature. The girls eyed 
him from a distance, curiously, furtively, dangerously. 

Who wants him ? ” cried Laura, roughly. 

“ Nobody,” they answered, with contempt. Yet each one of 
them waited for him to look at her, hoped he would look at her. 
All except Annie, and something was broken in her. 

He, however, kept his face closed and averted from them all. 
There was a silence of the end. He picked up the torn pieces of his 
tunic, without knowing what to do with them. The girls stood 
about uneasily, flushed, panting, tidying their hair anil their rJ ess 
unconsciously, and watching him. He looked at none of them. He 
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espied his cap in a corner, and went and picked it up. He put it 
on his head, and one of the girls burst into a shrill, hysteric laugh at 
the sight he presented. He, however, took no heed, but went 
straight to where his overcoat hung on a peg. The girls move,' I 
away from contact with liiin as if he had been an electric wire. lie 
put on his coat and buttoned it down. Then he rolled his tunic- 
rags into a bundle, and stood before the locked door, dumbly. 

“ Open the door, somebody,” said Laura. 

“ Annie’s got the key,” said one. 

Annie silently offered the key to the girls. Nora unlocked the 
door. 

“ Tit for tat, old man,” she said. “ Show yourself a man, and 
don’t bear a grudge.” 

But without a word or sign he had opened the door and gone, 
his face closed, his head dropped. 

“ That’ll learn him,” said Laura. 

Coddy ! ” said Nora. 

* Shut, up, for God’s sake ! ” cried Annie fiercely, as if in tortuie. 

n Well, I’m about ready to go, Polly. Look sharp ! ” said Muiicl. 

The girls were all anxious to be off. They were tidy ing themseK cs 
huiriedly, with mute, stupefied faces. 
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Isabel Pervin was listening for two sounds— for the sound of wheels 
on the drive outside and for the noise of her husband’s footsteps in 
the hall. Her dearest and oldest friend, a man who seemed almost 
indispensable to her living, would drive up in the rainy dusk of the 
closing November day. The trap had gone to fetch him from the 
station. And her husband, who had been blinded in Flanders, and 
who had a disfiguring mark on his brow, would be coming in from 
the outhouses. 

He had been home for a year now. He was totally blind. Vet 
they had been very happy. The Grange was Maurice’s own place. 
The back was a farmstead, and the Wernhams, who occupied the 
jear premises, ailed as farmers. Isabel lived with her husband in 
the handsome rooms in front. She and he had been almost cntiielv 
alone together since he was wounded. They talked and sang and 
read together in a wonderful and unspeakable intimacy. T hen she 
reviewed books for a S» j fish newspaper, earn ing on her old interest, 
and he occupied himself a good deal with the farm. Sightless, he 
could still discuss everything with Wernham, and lie could aKo do a 
good deal of work about the place — menial work, it is true, but it 
gave him satisfaction. He milked the cows, carried in the pails, 
turned the separator, attended to the pigs and horses. Life was still 
very full and strangely serene for the blind man, peaceful with the 
almost incomprehensible peace of immediate contact in darkness. 
With his wife he had a whole world, rich and real and invisible. 

They were newly and remotely happy, lie did not even regret 
the loss of his sight in these times of dark, palpable joy. A certain 
cxultancc swelled his soul. 

But as time wore on, sometimes die lich glamour would leave 
them. Sometimes, after months of this intensity, a sense of burden 
overcame Isabel, a weariness, a tcirible enmii y in that silent house 
approached between a colonnade of tall-shaltcd pines. Then she 
felt she would go mad, for she could not bear it. And sometimes he 
had devastating fits of depression, which seemed to lay waste his 
whole being. It was worse than depression — a black misery, w\en 
his ow r n life w r as a torture to him, and when his presene'* was 
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unbearable to his wife. The dread went down to the roots of her soul 
as these black days recurred. In a kind of panic she tried to wrap 
herself up still further in her husband. She forced the old spontane- 
ous cheerfulness and joy to continue. But the effort it cost her was 
almost too much. She knew she could not keep it up. She felt she 
would scream with the strain, and would give anything, anything, 
to escape. She longed to possess her husband utterly ; it gave her 
inordinate joy to h^ve him entirely to herself. And yet, when 
again he was gone in a black and massive misery, she could not bear 
him, she could not bear herself ; she wished she could be snatched 
away off the earth altogether, anything rather than live at this cost. 

Dazed, she schemed for a way out. She invited friends, she 
tried to give him some further connection with the outer world. 
But it was no good. After all their joy and suffering, after their 
dark, great year of blindness and solitude and unspeakable nearness, 
other people seemed to them both shallow, prattling, rather im- 
pertinent. Shallow prattle seemed presumptuous. Me became 
impatient and irritated, she was wearied. And so they lapsed into 
their solitude again. For they preferred it. 

But now, in a few weeks’ time, her second baby would be born. 
The first had died, an infant, when her husband first went out to 
France. She looked with joy and relief to the coming of the second. 
It would be her sahation. But also she felt some anxiety. She was 
thirty years old, her husband was a year younger. 1’hey both 
wanted the child very much. Yet she could not help feeling all aid. 
She had her husband on her hands, a terrible joy to her, and a 
terrifying burden. The child would occupy her love and attention. 
And then, what of Maurice ? What would he do ? If only she could 
feel that he, too, would be at peace and happy when the child came ! 
She did so want to luxuriate in a rich, physical satisfaction of mater- 
nity. But the man, what would he do ? How could she provide for 
him, how avert those shattering black moods of his, which destroyed 
them both ? 

She sighed with fear. But at this time Bertie Reid wrote to Isabel. 
He was her old friend, a second or third cousin, a Scotchman, as she 
was a Scotchwoman. They had been brought up near to one 
another, and all her life he had been her friend, like a brother, but 
better than her own brothers. She loved him — though not in the 
marrying sense. There was a sort of kinship between them, an 
affinity. They understood one another instinctively. But Isabel 
would never have thought of marrying Bertie. It would hav< seemed 
like marrying in her own family. 
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Bertie was a barrister and a man of letters, a Scotchman of the 
intellectual type, quick, ironical, sentimental, ancl on his knees 
before the woman he adored but did not want to marry. Maurice 
Pervin was different. He came of a good old country family— the 
Grange was not a very great distance from Oxford. He was passion- 
ate, sensitive, perhaps over-sensitive, wincing — a big fellow with 
heavy limbs and a forehead that flushed painfully. For his mind was 
slow, as if drugge d by the strong provincial blood that beat in his 
veins, lie was very sensitive to his own mental slowness, his feelings 
being quick and acute. So that he was just the opposite to Bertie, 
whose mind was much quicker than his emotions, which were not so 
verv fino. 

From the first the two men did not like each other. Isabel felt 
that they vuykt to g<*t on together. But they did not. She felt that 
if only each < ould have the clue to the other there would he such 
a rare understanding he tween thorn. It did not come off, however. 
Boilie adopted a slightly ironical attitude, very offensive to Maurice, 
who returned the* Scotch irony with English resentment, a resent- 
ment which dec | trued nmetimes into stupid hatred. 

This was a little pu// ! ing to Isabel. However, she accepted it 
in the course of tilings. Men were made freakiMi and unreasonable, 
'ihiicfoie, when Maurice was going out to France for the second 
time, she* felt that, for 1 er inn hand’s sake, she must discontinue her 
fliencisilip with Bertie. She wrote to the barrister to this effect. 
Bcitiam Reid si m pi \ replied that in this, as in all other matters, 
lie must obey her wishes, it these were indeed her wishes. 

For nearly two vears nothing had passed between the two friends. 
Isabel rather gloried in the- fact ; she had no compunction. She 
had one great article of faith, which was, that husband ancl wife 
should be so important to one another, that the rest of the world 
simplv did not count. She ancl Maurice were husband and wife. 
Thev loved one another. They would have children. Then let 
everybody and even tiling cbe fade into insignificance outside this 
connubial lelicity. She professed herself quite happv and ready to 
receive Maurice's lriencF. She was happv and ready : the happy 
wife, the ready woman in possession. Without knowing why, the 
friends retired abashed, and came no more. Maurice, of course, 
took as much salMac lion in this connubial absorption as Isabel did. 

He shared in Isabel’s liter. ir\ activities, she cultivated a real 
interest in agriculture and cattle-raising. For she, being at heart 
perhaps an emotional ciithm’ast, always cultivated the pruc <’ .>1 
side of fife, and prided hci>ell on her mastery of practical affairs. 
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Thus the husband and wife had spent the five years of their married 
life. The last had been one of blindness and unspeakable intimacy. 
And now Isabel felt a great indifference coming over her, a sort of 
lethargy. She wanted to be allowed to bear her child in peace, to 
nod by the fire and drift vaguely, physically, from day to day. 
Maurice was like an ominous thunder-cloud. She had to keep 
waking up to remember him. 

When a little note came from Bertie, asking if he were to put up a 
tombstone to their dead friendship, and speaking of the real pain he 
felt on account of her husband’s loss of sight, she felt a pang, a 
fluttering agitation of re-awakening. And she read the letter to 
Maurice. 

“ Ask him to come down,” he said. 

“ Ask Bertie to conic here ! ” she rc-c*( hoed. 

“ Yes — if he wants to.” 

Isabel paused for a few moments. 

“ I know he wants to — he’d only be too glad,” she replied. 11 But 
what about vou, Maurice ? How would you like it ? ” 

“ I should like it.” 

“ Well — in that case But I thought vou didn’t care for 

him ” 

“ Oh, I don't know. I might think differently of him now,” the 
blind man replied. It was rather abstruse to Isabel. 

“ Well, dear,” she said, u if you’re quite sure ” 

“ I’m sure enough. Let him come,” said Maurice. 

So Bertie was coming, coming this evening, in the November rain 
and darkness. Isabel -was agitated, racked with her old restlessness 
and indecision. She had always suffered from this pain of doubt, 
just an agonizing sense of uncertainty. It had begun to pass off, in 
the lethargy of maternity. Now it returned, and she resented it. 
She struggled as usual to maintain her calm, composed, friendly 
bearing, a sort of mask she wore over all her body. 

A woman had lighted a tall lamp beside the table, and spread the 
cloth. The long dining-room was dim, with its elegant but rather 
severe pieces of old furniture. Only the round table glowed softly 
under the light. It had a rich, beautiful effect. The white cloth 
glistened and dropped its heavy, pointed lace corners almost to the 
carpet, the china was old and handsome, crcamy-vcllow, with a 
blotched pattern of harsh red and deep blue, the cups large and bell- 
shaped, the teapot gallant. Isabel looked at it with superficial 
appreciation. 

Her nerves were hurting her. She looked automat’/ ally again 
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at the high, uncurtained windows. In the last dusk she could just 
perceive outside a huge fir-tree swaying its boughs : it was as if she 
thought it rather than saw it. The rain came flying on the window 
panes. Ah, why had she no peace ? These two men, why did they 
tear at her ? Why did they not come — why was there this suspense ? 

She sat in a lassitude that was really suspense and irritation. 
Maurice, at least, might come in — there was nothing to keep him out. 
She noe to her feet. Calc hing sight oilier reflection in a mirror, she 
glam ed at herself with a slight smile of recognition, as if she were an 
old Inend to herself. Her face was oval and calm, her nose a little 
an lied. Ilcr neck made a beautiful line down to her shoulder. With 
hair knitted loosely behind, she had something of a warm, maternal 
look. Thinking this of herself, she arc hed her eyebrows and her 
rather heavy eyelids, with a little flicker of a smile, and for a moment 
her grey eyes looked amused and wicked, a little sardonic, out of her 
transfigured Madonna face. 

Tin n, resuming her air of womanly patience — she was really 
fatally sclf-dctenmncd — she went with a little jerk towards the door. 
Her eyes were slightly icddened. 

She passed down the wide hall, and through a door at the end. 
Then she was in the farm piemises. The m ent of (lain , and of farm- 
kite hen, and of farm-yard and of leather almost overcame her : but 
pai tic ulai ly the seer of dairy. They had been scalding out the 
pans. I lie flagged passage in front oilier was dark, puddled and wet. 
Light came out from the* open kitchen door. She went forward and 
stood in the dooiway. The iar in-people were at tea, seated at a 
little' distance from her, round a long, narrow table, in the centre oi 
wliic h stood a white lamp. Rudely faces, uidclv hands holding food, 
red mouths w 01 king, heads bent over the* tea-cups : men, land-girls, 
bo) s : it was tea-time, feeclmg-lime. Some faces caught sight ol 
her. Mis. Wemliam, going tound behind the* chairs with a large 
bla< k teapot, halting slightly in her walk, was not aware of her for a 
moment. Then she turned suddc illy. 

“ Oh. is it Madam ! ” she exclaimed. “ Come in, then, conn* in ! 
We're* at tea.” And she chagged loi*\aicl a c hair. 

“ No, I won’t come in,” said Isabel. “ I’m a (raid I interrupt your 
meal.” 

“ No — no - not likely, Maclim, not likely.” 

“ Hasn't Mr. Pen in come in. do von know ? ” 

“ I’m sure I couldn’t sav ! Misled him, have you. Madam ? ” 

“ No, I only wanted him to come in,” laughed Isabel, as ifsh y. 

4 Wanted him, did ye ? Get up, boy— get up, now ” 
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Mrs. Wernham knocked one of the boys on the shoulder. He 
began to scrape to his feet, chewing largely. 

“ I believe he’s in top stable,” said another face from the table. 

u Ah ! No, don’t get up. I’m going myself,” said Isabel. 

“ Don’t you go out of a dirty night like this. Let the lad go. Get 
along \vi’ ye, boy,” said Mrs. Wernham. 

“ No, no,” said Isabel, with a decision that was always obeyed. 
“ Go on with your tea, Tom. I’d like to go across to the stable, Airs. 
Wernham.” 

“ Did ever you hear tell ! ” exclaimed the woman. 

“ Isn’t the trap late ? ” asked Isabel. 

“ Why, no,” said Mrs. Wernham, peering into the distance at the 
tall, dim clock. ” No, Madam — wc can give it another quarter or 
twenty minutes yet, good — yes, every bit of a quarter.” 

“ Ah ! It seems late when darkness falls so early,” said Isabel. 

“ It do, that it do. Bother the days, that they draw in so,” 
answered Mrs. Wernham. kt Proper miserable ! ” 

“ They arc,” said Isabel, withdrawing. 

She pulled on her overshoes, wrapped a large tartan shawl around 
her, put on a man’s felt hat, and ventured out along the causeway i 
of the first yard. It was very dark. The wind was roaring in the 
great elms behind the outhouses. When she came to the second yard 
t he darkness seemed deeper. She w r as unsure of her footing. She 
wished she had brought a lantern. Rain blew against her. Half 
she liked it, half she felt unwilling to battle. 

She reached at last the just visible door of the stable. There was 
no sign of a light anywhere. Opening the upper half, she looked in : 
into a simple well of darkness. The smell of hoises, and ammonia, 
and of warmth was startling to her, in that full night. She listened 
with all her ears, but could hear nothing save the night, and the 
stirring of a horse. 

“Maurice!” she called, softly and musically, though she was 
afraid. c * Maurice— arc you there ? ” 

Nothing came from the darkness. She knew the rain and wind 
blew in upon the horses, the hot animal life. Feeling it wrong, she 
entered the stable, and drew the lower half of the door shut, holding 
the upper part close. She did not stir, because she was aware of the 
presence of the dark hindquarters of the horses, though she could 
not sec them, and she was afraid. Something wild stirred in her 
heart. 

She listened intensely. Then she heard a small noise in die dis- 
tance — far away, it seemed — the chink of a pan, and a m. n’s voice 
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speaking a brief word. ] t would be Maurice, in the other part of the 
stable. She stood motionless, wailing for him to come through 
the partition door. The horses were so terrifyingly near to her, in 
the invisible. 

The loud jarring of the inner door-latch made her start ; the door 
was opened. She could hear and feel her husband entering and 
invisibly passing among the horses near to her, in darkness as they 
were, actively intermingled. The rather low sound of his voice as 
he spoke to the horses came velvety to her nerves. How near he 
was, and how invisible ! The darkness seemed to be in a strange 
sv\irl of violent life, just upon her. She turned giddy. 

llci jVresence of mind made her call, quietly and musically : 

“ Maurice ! Maurice — dea-ar 1 ” 

“ Yes,” lie answered. “ Isabel ? ” 

She saw nothing, and the sound of his voice seemed to touch her. 

“ Hello ! ” she answered cheerfully, straining her eyes to see him. 
He was still busy, attending to the hoises near her, but she saw- only 
darkness. It made her almost desperate. 

“ Won’t }ou come m. dear? ” she said. 

“ Yes, I'm coming. Just half a minute. Stand over — now ! Trap’s 
not come, has it ? ” 

“ Not yet,” said Isabel 

His voice was plea' it and ordinarv, but it had a slight suggestion 
of the stable to her. She wished he would come away While lie 
was so utleiK imidble she was afraid of him. 

“ How's the time ? ” he asked. 

“ Not vet six,” she replied. She disliked to answer into the dark. 
Presently he came very near to her, and she retreated out of door-. 

“The weather blows in here,” he said, coming steadily thru aid, 
leeling lot the doors. She shrank aw ay. At last she could dimly see him. 

“ Heme won’t have mm li of a drive," he said, as he closed the 
dooi s. 

“ He won’t indeed ! ” said Isabel 1 almly, watching the dark shape 
at the door. 

“ Give me \ our aim, dear," she s^id. 

She pressed his aim close to her, as she went. Blit she longed to 
see him, to look at him. She was nervous. He walked eicct, with 
lace rather lilted, but with a curious tentative movement of his 
powerful, muscular legs. She could feel the c level, taieful, strong 
contact of liis feet with the earth, as she balanced against him. For 
a moment he was a tower ol darkness to her, as it he rose out < the 
earth. 
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In the house-passage he wavered, and went cautiously, wiih a 
curious look of silence about him as he felt lor the bench. Then he 
sat down hcavilv. He was a man with rather sloping shoulders, 
but with heavy limbs, powerful legs that seemed to know the earth. 
His head was small, usualiv carried high and light. As he bent down 
to unfasten his guilds and Ixiots he did not look blind. 1 1 is hair was 
brown and crisp, his hands were large, reddish, intelligent, the wins 
stood out in the wrists : and his thighs and knees seemed massive. 
When he stood up his face and neck were surcharged with blood, 
the veins stood out on his temples. She did not look at his blindness. 

Isabel was always glad when they had passed lluougli the dividing 
door into their own legions of repose and beauty. She was a little* 
afraid of him, out theie in the animal gro^ness of the back. His 
bearing aho changed, as he smelt the familiar, indefinable odom 
that pervaded bis wile's surroundings, a delicate, refined scent, very 
faintly spit \. Perhaps it came from the potpourri bowls 

He stood at the foot of the stairs, arrested, listening. She watc lied 
him, and-her heart sick* ned. 1 le m •■med to be listening to fate. 

*' He's not lure yet," lie said. “ I'll go up and change.” 

“ Maurice/' she said, “ you're not wishing he- wouldn't come, arc* 
you ? ” 

“ I couldn’t quite say,” he answered. I feel inyself lather on the 
qui vi\c." 

“ I can sec you arc,” she answered. And she reac lied up and kissed 
his che c k. She saw his mouth relax into a slow smile. 

“ What are \ou laughing at ? ” she s.iid roguishly 

“ You consoling me;," he answered. 

“Nay,” die answered. ‘‘Why should I mmole you ? A Y jii 
know' we lo\c each other— you know hou' married we aic ! What 
docs am thing else- matte r ? ” 

“ Nothing at all, rnv dear.” 

He h It foi her fa< e, and touched it, smiling. 

“ You m all light, aicn’t \ou ? ” he a-ked, anxiotislv. 

“ I’m wonderfully all right, love/’ she aiisweicd. “ It’s you I am 
a little troubled about, at tunes *’ 

“Why me?” he said, touching her cheeks delicately with the 
tips of Ins lingers. I he touch had an almost hypnotizing effect on 
her. 

He went away upstairs. She i aw r him mount into the darkness, 
unseeing and unchanging. He did not know' that the lamps on the 
upper corridor wen* mihghtid Hr went on into the darkuiss with 
unchanging step. She heard him in the* bathroom. 
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Pci vin moved about almost unconsciously in his familiar sur- 
roundings, dark though everything was. He seemed to know the 
presence of objects bcloie he touched them. It was a pleasure to 
him to rock thus through a world of things, carried on the flood in a 
sort of blnod-presc icnc e. lie did not think much or trouble much. 
So long as lie kept this sheer immediacy of blood-contact with the 
substantial world he was happy, he wanted no intervention of visual 
consciousness. Jn this state there was a certain rich positivity, 
bordering sometimes on rapture. Life seemed to move in him like 
a tide lapping, lapping, and advancing, enveloping all things 
daikly. It was a pleasure to stretch forth the hand and meet the 
unseen" object, clasp it, and possess it in pure contact. He did not 
try to remember, to visualize. He did not want to. The new way 
of consciousness substituted itself in him. 

The rich suffusion of this state generally kept him happy, reaching 
its culmination in the consuming passion for his wife. But at times 
the flow would seem to be checked and thrown back. Then it 
would beat imi-V him like a tangled sea, and he was tortured in the 
shattered chaos of his own blood. He grew to dread this arrest, this 
throw-bac k, this chaos inside himself, when he seemed merely at 
the mere v of his own powerful and conflicting elements. How to 
get some measure of c cntrol or surety, this was the question. And 
when the question 1 '■ maddening in him, he would clench his 
fists as if he would compel the whole universe to submit to him. But 
it was in vain. He could not even compel himself. 

To-night, however, lie was still serene, though little tremors of 
unreasonable exasperation ran through him. He had to handle the 
razor very carefully, as he shaved, for it was not at one with him, he 
was afraid of it. His hearing also was too much sharpened He 
heard the woman lighting the lamps on the corridor, and attending 
to the fire in the visitors room. And then, as lie W'ent to his room he 
heard the trap arrive. Then came Isabel’s voice, lifted and calling, 
like a bell ringing : 

“ Is it you, Bertie ? Have you come ? ” 

And a man's voice answered out of the wind : 

“ Hello, Isabel ! There you are." 

“ Have you had a miserable drive ? Tin so sorry we couldn't send 
a closed carriage. I can’t see you at all, you know.” 

“ I’m coming. No, I liked the drive — it was like Perthshire. 
Well, how arc you ? You’re looking fit as ever, as far as I can s-r.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Isabel. “ I’m wonderfully well. How are ? 
Rather thin, I think ” 
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“ Worked to death — everybody’s old cry. But I’m all right, Ciss. 
How's Pervin ? — isn’t he here ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, he’s upstairs changing. Yes, he’s awfully well. Take 
off your wet things ; I’ll send them to be dried.” 

“ And how arc you both, in spirits ? He doesn’t fret ? ” 

“ No — no, not at all. No, on the contrary, really. We’ve been 
wonderfully happy, incredibly. It’s more than 1 can understand -- 
so wonderful : the nearness, and the peace ” 

“ Ah ! Well, that’s awfully good news ” 

They moved away. Pen in heaitl no more. But a childidi sense 
of desolation had come over him, as he hcaid their bii^k \oices. 
He seemed shut out — like a child that is left out. He was aimle s 
and excluded, he did not know what to do with himself. The 
helpless desolation came over him. He fumbled nerxoudv as he 
dressed himself, in a state almost of childishness, lit* disM ed the 
Scotch accent in Bertie's speech, and the slight response it l.iimd on 
Isabel’s tongue. He disliked the slight purr of 1 omplai enev in the 
Scottish speech. He disliked intensely the glib way in whirh Isabel 
spoke of their happiness and nearness. It made him recoil. J le was 
fretful and beside himself like a child, he had almost a childish 
nostalgia to be included in the life circle. And at the same tim(‘ he 
was a man, dark and powerful and infuriated by his own weakness. 
By some fatal flaw, he could not be by himself, he had to depend on 
the support of another. And this very dependence enraged him. 
He hated Bertie Reid, and at the same time he knew the hatred was 
nonsense, he knew it was the outcome of his own weakness. 

He went downstairs. Isabel was alone in the dining-room. 
She watched him enter, head erect, his feet tentative. He looked 
so strong-blooded and healthy, and, at the same time, camelled. 
Cancelled — that was the w r ord that flew across her mind. Perhaps 
it was his scars suggested it. 

“ You heard Bertie come, Maurice ? ” she said. 

“ Yes— isn’t he here ? ” 

“ Hc s in his room. He looks very thin and worn.” 

“ I suppose he works himself to death.” 

A woman came in with a tray — and after a few minutes Bertie 
came down. He was a little dark man, with a very big forehead, 
thin, wispy hair, and sad, large c\cs. His expression was inordin- 
ately sad - almost funny. He had odd, short leg'.. 

Isabel w T atched him hesitate under the door, and glance nervously 
at her husband. Pervin heard him and turned. 

*■ Here sou arc, now,” said Isabel. “ Come, let us ca:.” 
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Bertie went across to Maurice. 

“ How are you, Pervin ? ” he said, as he advanced. 

Tlie blind man stuck his hand out into space, and Bertie took it. 

“ Very fit. Glad you’ve come,” said Maurice. 

Isabel glanced at them, and glanc cd away, as if she could not bear 
to sec them. 

“ Come,” she said. Come to table. Aren’t you both awfully 
hungry ? I am, tremendously.” 

“ l’m afraid you waited for me,” said Bertie, as they sat down. 

Mauiicc had a curious monolithic way of sitting in a chair, erect 
and distant. Isabel’s heart always beat when she caught sight of 
him thus. 

“ No,” she replied to Bertie. “ We’re very little later than usual. 
We’re having a sort of high tea, not dinner. Do you mind ? It 
gives us such a nice long evening, uninterrupted.” 

“ 1 like it,” said Bei tie. 

Maurice was feeling, with curious little movements, almost like a 
cat kneading her bed, lor his place, his knife and fork, his napkin. 
He was getting the whole geography of* his cover into his conscious- 
ness. He sat erect and inscrutable, iemote-seeming. Bertie watched 
the static figure of the blind man, the debt ate tactile discernment 
of the huge, ruddy b nti and the curious mindless silence of the 
brow', abo\e the seal. With dilliculty he looked aw’ay, and without 
knowing what he did, pit ked up a little crystal bowl of violets from 
die table, and held them to his nose. 

“ 'I hey arc sweet-st ented,” he said. “Where do they come 

/ * 'J ? 5 * 

. 1 < >m r 

“ From the garden-- under the windows,” said Isabel. 

So late in the >car — and so fragrant ! Do >011 remember the 
\ inlets under Aunt Bell’s south wall ? ” 

The two fiiinds looked at each other and exchanged a smile, 
Isabel’s eyes lighting up. 

“ Don’t 1 ? ” she leplied. “ Wa\nt she queer ! ” 

“A ( iirious old girl,” laughed Bcilic. "There's a streak of 
freakishness in the family, Isabel.” 

“ Ah - but not in you and me, Bertie,” said Isabel. “ Give them 
to Maurice, will )ou ? ” she added, as Bertie was putting down the 
flowers. “Have \ou smelled the violets, dear? Do ! — they arc so 
scented.” 

Maurice held out his hand, and Bertie placed the tiny bowl inst 
his large, w'arm-looking fingers. Maui ice's hand closed over the 
thin white fingers ol the ban istcr. Bertie carefully extricated himself. 
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Then the two watched the blind man smelling the violets. He 
bent his head and seemed to be thinking. Isabel waited. 

“ Aren’t they sweet, Maurice ? ” she said at last, anxiously. 

“ Wry,” he said. And he held out the bowl, Bertie took it. 
Both he and Isabel were a little afraid, and deeply disturbed. 

The meal continued. Isabel and Bertie chatted spasmodically. 
The blind man was silent. He touched his food repeatedly, with 
quick, delicate touches of his knife-point, then cut irregular bits. 
He could not bear to be helped. Both Isabel and Bertie sutleied : 
Isabel wondered why. She did not suffer when she was alone with 
Maurice. Bertie made her conscious of a strangeness. 

After the meal the three drew their chairs to the file, and sat 
down to talk. The decanters were put on a table near at hand. 
Isabel knocked the logs on the lire, and clouds of brilliant spaiks 
went up the chimney. Bertie noticed a slight weariness in her 
bearing. 

” You will be glad when your child comes now, Isabel ? " he said. 
She looked up to him with a quick wan smile. 

“ Yes, I shall be glad,” she answered. “ It begins to set m long. 
Yes, I shall be very glad. So will >011, Maurice, won't you ? ” she 
added. 

Yes, I shall,” replied her husband. 

“ We are both looking forward so much to having it," she said. 

41 Yes, of course,” said Bertie. 

He was a bachelor, three or four years older than Isabel. He 
lived in beautiful rooms overlooking the river, guarded b\ a faithful 
Scottish manservant. And he had his fiientb among the fair sex - 
not lovers, friends. So long as he could avoid am danger of court- 
ship or marriage, he adored a few good women wilh constant and 
unfailing homage, and he was chivalrously fond of quite a number. 
But if they seemed to encroach on him, he withdrew' and detested 
them. 

Isabel knew him very well, knew his beautiful constancy, and 
kindness, also his incurable weakness, which made him unable ever 
to enter into close contact of any sort. He was ashamed of himself, 
because he could not marry, could not approach women physically. 
He wanted to do so. But he could not. At the centre of him he was 
afraid, helplessly and even brutally afraid. H had given up hope, 
had ceased to expect any more that he could escape his own weakness. 
Hence he was a brilliant and successful barrister, also littei^Uur of 
high repute, a rich man, and a great social success. At the centre he 
felt himself neuter, nothing. 
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Isabel knew him well. She despised him even while she admired 
him. She looked at his sad face, his little short legs, and felt con- 
tempt ol him. She looked at his dark grey eyes, with their uncanny, 
almost childlike intuition, and she loved him. He understood 
amazingly- but she had no fear of his understanding. As a man she 
pationi/cd him. 

And she turned to the impassive, silent figure of her husband. He 
sat leaning back, with folded arms, and face a little uptilted. His 
knees were straight and massive. She sighed, picked up the poker, 
and again began to piod the lire, to louse the clouds of soft, brilliant 
sparks. 

“ Isabel t fils me,” Bertie began suddenly, “ that \ou have not 
suffered unbearably from the loss of sight.” 

Maurice straightened himself to attend, but kept his arms folded. 

4< No,” he said, “ not unbearably. Now and again one struggles 
against it, \ou know. But there arc compensations.” 

“ They say it h muc h worse to be stone deaf,” said Isabel. 

“ 1 believe 11 is, ’ said Bertie. “ Arc there compensations ? ” he 
added, to Maurice. 

“ Yes. You cease to bother about a great many things.” Again 
Maui i< e '■lictc heel his lie me, stretc he'd the strong muscles of his back, 
and leaned bac kward with uplifted lace. 

“ And that is a rein I,” said Beitie. “ But what is there in place 
of the bothering? What icplarcs the activity ? ” 

'1 hcie was a pamc. At length the blind man replied, as out of a 
negligent, unatunti\c thinking : 

11 Oh, I don't know. There's a good deal when \ou're not ac the.” 

Is there:?" said Beitie. “What, e\atil\ ? It alwnvs seems to 
me that when theie is no thought and no action, llurc is nothing. ” 

Again Maui ice* was slow in replying. 

“ 'I here is something," he' replied. I c oulcln’t tell you what it is.” 

And the talk lapsed onto more, Isabel and Bertie chatting gossip 
and reminisce nee, the' blind man silent. 

At length Manure 10 -r restless!), a big, obtrusive figure. He felt 
tight and hnmpctcd. lie wanted to go a\\a\. 

“ Do you mmd," he said, “ if 1 go and s})cak to Wcinham ? ” 

“ No — go along, clear,” said Isabel. 

And he went out. A silence came c»\er the two friends. At 
length Be rtie said : 

“ Nevertheless, it is a great deprivation, Cissie.” 

“ It h, Bei tie. I know it is.” 

•• Something lacking all the lime,” said Bertie. 
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“ Yes, 1 know. And yet — and yet — Maurice is right. There is 
something else, something there , which you never knew was there, and 
which you can’t express.” 

“ What is there ? ” asked Bertie. 

“ I don’t know — it's awfully hard to define it — but something 
strong and immediate. There’s something strange in Maurice’s 
presence — indefinable— L but I couldn’t do without it. I agree that 
it seems to put one’s mind to sleep. But when we’re alone I miss 
nothing ; it seems awfully rich, almost splendid, you know.” 

“ I’m afraid I don’t follow,” said Bertie. 

They talked desultorily. The wind blew loudly outside, rain 
chattered on the window-panes, making a sharp, drum-sound, 
because of the closed, mellow-golden shutters inside. The logs 
burned slowly, with hot, almost invisible small flames. Bertie 
seemed uneasy, there were dark circles round his eyes. Isabel, rich 
with her approaching maternity, leaned looking into the hie. Her 
hair curled in odd, loose strands, very pleasing to the man. But she 
had a curious feeling of old woe in her heart, old, timeless night-woe. 

•* I suppose were all deficient somewhere,” said Bertie. 

“ I suppose so,” said Isabel wearily. 

“ Damned, sooner or later.” 

“ I don’t know'.” she said, rousing herself. “ l fed quite all right, 
you know. The child coming seems to make me indifferent to 
everything, just placid. I can’t feel that there's anything to tumble 
about, you know.” 

“ A good thing, I should say,” he replied slowly. 

“ Well, there it is. I suppose it’s just Nature, If only 1 felt I 
needn't trouble about Maurice, I should be perfectly content ’’ 

“ But you feel you must trouble about him ? ” 

“ Well — I don’t know ” She even resented this much 

effort. 

The c\ening passed slowly. Isabel looked at the clock. “ I say,” 
she said. “ It’s nearly ten o’clock. Where can Maurice be I’m 
sure they’re all in bed at the hack. Excuse me a moment.” 

She went out, returning almost immediately. 

“ It’s all shut up and in darkness,” she said. “ I wonder where he 
is. He must have gone out to the farm ” 

Bertie looked at her. 

“ I suppose he’ll come in.” he said. 

“ I suppose so,” she said. “ But it’s unusual for him to be out 
now'.” 

“ Would you like me to go out and see ? ” 
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She did not 


“ Well — if you wouldn’t mind. I’d go, but ” 

want to make the physical effort. 

Bertie put on an old overcoat and took a lantern. He went out 
fiom the side door. He shrank from the wet and roaring night. 
Such weather had a nervous effect on him : too much moisture 
everywhere made him feel almost imbecile. Unwilling, he went 
through it all. A dog barked violently at him. He peered in all the 
buildings. At last, as he opened the upper door of a sort of inter- 
mediate barn, he heard a grinding noise, and looking in, holding up 
his lantern, saw Maurice, in his shirt-sleeves, standing listening, 
holdingMlic handle of a turnip-pulpcr. He had been pulping sw'cet 
roots, a pile of which lay dimly heaped in a corner behind him. 

“ That you, Wernham ? ” said Maurice, listening. 

“ No, it's me,” said Bertie. 

A large, half-wild grey cat was rubbing at Maurice’s leg. The 
blind man stooped to rub its sides. Bertie watched the scene, then 
unconsciously entered and shut the door behind him. He was in a 
high sort of barn-place, from which, right and left, ran off the corri- 
dois in fiont of the stalied cattle. He watched the slow, stooping 
motion of the other man, as lie caressed the great cat. 

Maurice straightened himself. 

“ You came to loo 1 foi me ? ” he said. 

“ Isabel Was a little uneasy,” said Bertie. 

“ I’ll come in. I like messing about doing these jobs.” 

The cat had reared her sinister, feline length against his leg, 
clawing at his thigh afire lionalely. He lifted her claws out of his 
flesh. 

“ I hope I’m not ir. yoiti way at all at the Grange here,” said 
Bertie, rather shy and stiff. 

“ My way ? No, not a bit. I'm glad Isabel has somebody to talk 
to. I’m afraid it’s I who am in the way. I know I’m not very 
lively company. Isabel’s all light, don’t you think? She’s not 
unhappy, is she ? ” 

“ I clon’t think so.” 

“ What does she say ? ” 

“ She says she’s very content — only a little troubled about you.” 

“Why me?” 

“ Perhaps afraid that you might brood,” said Beilie, cautiously. 

. “ She needn’t be afraid of that.” He continued to caress the 
flattened grey head of the cat with his fingers. ” What I am bit 
afraid of,” he resumed, “ is that she'll find me a dead weight, always 
alone with me down hcic.” 
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“ I don’t think you need think that,” said Bertie, though this was 
what he feared himself. 

“ I don’t know,” said Maurice. “ Sometimes I feel it isn’t fair 
that she’s saddled with me.” Then he chopped his voice curiously. 

I say,” he asked, secretly struggling, “ is my face much disfigured ? 
Do you mind telling me ? ” 

” There is the scar,” said Bertie, wondering. “ Yes, it is a dis- 
figurement. But more pitiable than shocking.” 

“ A pretty bad scar, though,” said Maurice. 

" Oh, yes.” 

There was a pause. 

“ Sometimes I feel I am horrible,” said Maurice, in a low \oice, 
talking as if to himself. And Bertie actually felt a qui\er of horror. 

“ That’s nonsense,” In: said. 

Maurice again straightened himself, leaving the cat. 

“ There’s no telling,” he said. Then again, in an odd tone, he 
added : I don't really know you, do I ? ” 

“ Probably not,” said Bertie. 

“ Do you mind if I touch >011 ? ” 

The lawyer shrank away instinctively. And yet, out of very 
philanthropy, he said, in a small voice : ” Not at all.” 

But he suffered as the blind man stretched out a strong, naked 
hand to him. Maurice accidentally knocked ofi Bet tie’s hat. 

“ I thought you wcic taller,” he said, starting. Then he laid his 
hand on Beitic Reid's head, closing the dome of the Mull in a soft, 
firm grasp, gathering it, as it were ; then, shifting \n> grasp and 
softly closing again, with a fine, close pressure, till he had c uvered 
the skull and the face of the smaller man, tracing the brows, and 
touching the full, closed eyes, tout hing the small nose and the mott i Is, 
the rough, short moustache, the mouth, the i at her strong chin. 
The hand of the blind man grasped the shoulder, the aim, the hand 
of the other man. He seemed to take him, in the soft, travelling grasp. 

“ You seem voung,” he said quietly, at la>t. 

The lawver i ?ood almost annihilate d, unable to answer. 

“Your head seems tender, as if you were voung,” Maurice re- 
peated. “So do your hands. Touch my cus, will you?- touch my 
sc ar.” 

Now Bertie quivered with revubion. Yet he was under the power 
of the blind man, as if hvpnoti/cd. Jle lifted his hand, and laid the 
fingers on the scar, on the starred eves. Maui ice suddenly < >vercd 
them with his own hand, pressed the fingers of the other man upon 
his disfigured cyc-sockcJs, trembling in every fibre, aria locking 
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slightly, slowly, from side to side. He remained thus for a minute or 
more, whilst lierlie stood as il in a swoon, unconscious, imprisoned. 

r l lien suddenly Maurice removed the hand of the other man from 
lie; brow, and stood holding it in his own. 

“ Oh, my God,” he said, “ we shall know each oilier now, shan’t 
we ? We shall know each olht 1 now.” 

Bertie could not answer. He gazed mute and terror-struck, over- 
come by his own weakness. He knew he could not answer. He had 
an unreasonable tear, lest the other man should suddenly destroy 
him. Whcieas Maurice was actually filled with hot, poignant love, 
the passjnn of friendship. Perhaps it was this very passion of friend- 
ship which Bertie shrank from most. 

” We're all right together now, aren’t we ? ” said Maurice. “ It’s 
all right now, as long as we live, so far as we're ( oncer ned ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Bertie, treing hv any means to escape. 

Maurice stood with he ad lilted, as if listening. The new r delicate 
fulfilment of mortal friendship had < onic as a re\ elation and surprise 
to him, someth’ll, exquisite and unhoped-for. 11c seemed to be 
listening to bcai il it wer real. 

Then he turned for his coat. 

“ Come," lie said, “ we ll go to Isabel.” 

Bertie took the iantcru rad opened the door. The cat disappeared. 
The two men went r lienee along the causeways. Isabel, as they 
came, thought their footsteps sounded stiange. She looked up 
pathetically and anxiously for their entrance, 'llu-rc seemed a 
curious elation about Mam it e. Bertie was haggard, with sunken cyc^. 

“ What is it .* " she asked. 

“ We've become friends” said Maurice, standing with his feet 
apart, like a strange < oIosmis 

* k Friends ! ” re-echoed Isabel. And she looked again at Bertie. 
He met her cecs with a fin tie e, haggard look ; his eyes were as if 
gla/cd with misery. 

“ I’m so glad,” she said, in sheer perplexity. 

“ Yes,” said Maurice. 

He was indeed so glad. Isabel took his hand w ith both hers, and 
held it last. 

“ You’ll be happier now, dear,” Tic said. 

But she was watching Bertie. She knew that lie had one desire — 
to escape from this intimate, this friendship, which had been thrust 
upon him. He could not bear it that he had be en touched by the 
blind man, his insane resere c broken in. He was like a inomisc 
whose shell is broken. 
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At first Joe thought the job O.K. He was loading hay on the trucks, 
along with Albert, the corporal. The two men were pleasantly 
billeted in a cottage not far from the station : they were their own 
masters, for Joe never thought of Albert as a master. And the little 
sidings of the tiny village station was as pleasant a place as you could 
wish for. On one side, beyond the line, stretched the woods : on 
the other, the near side, across a green smooth field red houses were 
dotted among flowering apple trees. The weather being sunny, 
work being easy, Albert, a real good pal, what life could be better ! 
After Flanders, it was heaven itself. 

Albert, the corporal, was a clean-shaven, shrewd-looking fellow 
of about forty. lie seemed to think his one aim in life was to be full 
of fun and nonsense. In repose, his face looked a little withered, 
old. He w as a very good pal to Joe, steady, decent and grave under 
all his “ mischief” ; for his mischief was only his laborious w f ay of 
skirting his ow n ennui. 

Joe was much younger than Albert — only twenty-three. Fie was a 
tallish, quiet youth, pleasant-looking. He was of a slightly better 
class than his corporal, .more personable. Careful about his appear- 
ance, he shaved every day. “ I haven’t got much of a face,” said 
Albert. “If I was to shave everyday like you, Joe, I should have none.” 

There was plenty of life in the little goods-yard : three porter 
youths, a continual come and go of farm waggons bunging hay, 
waggons with timber from the woods, coal carls loading at the trucks. 
The black coal seemed to make the place sleepier, hotter. Round 
the big white gate the station-master’s children played and his white 
chickens walked, whilst the station-master himself, a young man 
getting too fat, helped his wife to peg out the washing on the clothes 
line in the meadow. 

The great boat-shaped waggons came up from Playcross with the 
hay. At first the farm-men waggoned it. On the third clay one of 
the land-girls appeared with the first load, chawing to a standstill 
easily at the head of her two great horses. She was a buxom 
girl, young, in linen overalls and gaiters. Her face was ruddy, she 
had large blue eyes. 
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“ N°w that’s the waggoner for us, boys,” said the corporal loudly. 

“ Whoa ! ” she said to her horses ; and then to the corporal : 
“ Which boys do you mean ? ” 

“We arc the pick of the bunch. That’s Joe, my pal. Don’t 
you let on that my name’s Albert,” said the corporal to his private. 
“ Tm the corporal.” 

“ And I’m Miss Stokes,” said the land-girl coolly, “ if that’s all 
the boys you are.” 

“ You know you couldn’t want more, Miss Stokes,” said Albert, 
politely. Joe, who was bare-headed, whose grey flannel sleeves were 
rolled up to the elbow, and whose shirt was open at the breast, looked 
modestly aside as if he had no part in the afTair. 

” Are you on this job regular then ? ” said the corporal to Miss 
Stokes. 

“ I don’t know for sure,” she said, pushing a piece of hair under her 
hat, and attending to her splendid hoiscs. 

“ Oh, make it a certainty,” said Albert. 

She did not ieply . She turned and looked over the two men coolly. 
She was pretty, moderate Iv blonde, with crisp hair, a good skin, and 
iaige blue eyes. She was strong, too, and the work went on leisurely 
and easily. 

“Now!” said the Oiporul, stopping as usual to look round, 
“ pleasant company makes work a pleasure — don’t hurry it, boys.” 
He stood on the truck surveying the woild. That was one of his 
great and absoibing occupations : to stand and look out on things in 
gem ral. Joe, also standing on the truck, also turned round to look 
what was to be seen. But he could not become blankly absorbed, as 
Albeit could. 

Mbs Stokes watched the two men from under her broad felt hat 
She had seen hundreds of Alberts, khaki soldiers standing in loose 
attitudes, absoibcd in watching nothing in particular. Mic had 
seen also a good many Joes, quiet, good-looking young soldiers with 
half-averted laces. But there was something in the turn of Joe's 
head, and something in his quiet, tender-looking form, young and 
fiesh- which attracted her eye. As she watched him closely from 
below, he turned as if he felt her, and his daik-blue eye met her 
straight, light-blue gaze. He faltcicd and turned aside again and 
looked as if he were going to fall off the truck. A slight Hush mounted 
under the girl's full, ruddy face. She liked him. 

Always, after this, when she came into the hidings with her mi, 
it was Joe she looked for. She acknowledged to herself that she was 
sw'cct on him. But Albert did all the talking. He was so full of fun 
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and nonsense. Joe was a very shy bird, very brief and remote in his 
answers. Miss Stokes was driven to indulge in lepartee with Albert, 
but she fixed her magnetic attention on the younger fellow. Joe 
would talk with Albeit, and laugh at his jokes. But Miss Stokes 
could get little out of him. She had to depend on her silent forces. 
They were more effective than might be imagined. 

Suddenly, on Saturday afternoon, at about two o’clock, Joe 
received a bolt from the blue— a telegram : " Meet me Bclbury 
Station 6.00 pan. to-day. M. S." He knew at once who M. S. was. 
His heart melted, lie felt weak as if he had had a blow. 

“ What's the trouble, boy ? ” asked Albert anxiously. 

No — no trouble— it’s to meet somebody." Joe lifted his dark, 
blue eyes in confusion towards his corporal. 

" Meet somebody ! ” repeated the corporal, watching his young 
pal with keen blue eyes. “ It’s all right, then ; nothing wrong ? " 

No — nothing w rong. I’m not going," said Joe. 

Albert was old and shrewd enough to see that nothing more should 
be said before the housewife. He also saw that Joe did not want to 
take him into confidence. So he held his peace, though lie was 
piqued. 

The two soldiers went into town, smartened up. Albert knew a 
fair number of the boys round about ; there would be plenty of 
gossip in the market-place, plenty of lounging in groups on the Bath 
Road, watching the Saturday evening shoppers. T hen a modest 
drink or two, and the movies. They passed an agreeable, casual, 
nothing-in-particular evening, with which Joe was quite satisfied. 
He thought of Bclbury Station, and of M. S. waiting there. He had 
not the faintest intention of meeting hci. And lie had not the faint- 
est intention of telling Albert. 

AncI yet, when the two men were in their bedroom, half undressed, 
Joe suddenly held out the telegram to his corporal, saying : “ What 
d’you think of that ? ” 

Albert was just unbuttoning his braces'. Me desisted, took the 
telegram form, and turned towards the candle to read it. 

“ Meet me Bclbury Station G.oo fr.m. to-day. M. S.” he read, sotto voce. 
His face took on its fun-and-nonsensc look. 

“ Who’s M. S. ? ” he asked, looking shrewdly at Joe. 

“ You know as w'cll as I do,” said Joe, non-committal. 

“ M. S.” repeated Albert. “ Blamed if I know, boy. Is it a 
woman ? ” 

The conversation was carried on in tiny \oiccs, for fear of disturb- 
ing the householders. 
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“ I don’t know,” said Joe, turning. He looked full at Albert, the 
two men looked straight into each other’s eyes. There was a 
lurking grin in each of them. 

“ Well, I’m — blamed ! ” said Albert at last, throwing the telegram 
down emphatically on the bed. 

“ Wha— at?” said Joe, grinning rather sheepishly, his eyes 
clouded none the less. 

Albert sat on the bed and proceeded to undress, nodding his head 
with mock gravity all the while. Joe watched him foolishly. 

“ What ? ” he repeated faintly. 

Albert looked up at him with a knowing look. 

“ If that isn’t coming il quick, boy ! ” he said. " What the blazes ! 
What ha’ you bin doing ? ” 

” Nothing ! ” said Joe. 

Albert slowly shook his head as he sat on the side of the bed. 

“ Don’t happen lo me when I've bin doin’ nothing,” he said. And 
he proceeded to poll oil his stockings. 

Joe tinned away, looking at himself in the mirror as he unbuttoned 
his tunic. 

“ You didn’t want to keep the appointment ? ” Albert asked, in a 
changed voice, from the bedside. 

Joe did not answer lc i a moment. Then he said : 

‘‘ 1 made no appointment.” 

“ I’m not saying jou did, boy. Don’t be na>ly about it. I mean 
yoci didn’t want to answer the— unknown person’s summons -diall 
I put it that way ? ” 

“ No,” said Joe. 

“ What was the deterring motive?” asked Albert, who was now 
lying on his back in bed. 

“ Oh,” said Joe, suddenly looking found rather haughtily. “ I 
didn’t want to.” lie had a well-balanced head, and could take on a 
sudden distant beaiing. 

“ Didn't want to -didn't cotton on, like. Well - thy be c ntfii /, the 

icomen ” he mimicked his landlord. “ Come on into bed, boy. 

Don’t loiter about as if you'd lost something." 

Albert turned over, to sleep. 

On Monday Miss Stokes turned up as usual, striding beside her 
team. Her ” whoa ! ” was resonant and challenging, she looked 
up at the truck as her steeds came lo a standstill. Joe had turned 
aside, and had his face avcitcd Jioin her. She glanced him o\cr — 
save for his slender succulent tenderness she would have despised 
him. She sized him up in a steady look. Then she turned to Albert, 
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who was looking down at her and smiling in his mischievous turn. 
She knew his aspects by now. She looked straight back at him, 
though her c) cs were hot. He saluted her. 

“ Beautiful morning, Miss Stokes.” 

“ Very ! ” she replied. 

“ Handsome is as handsome looks,” said Albeit. 

Which produced no response. 

“ Now, Joe, come on here,” said the corporal. “ Don't keep the 
ladies waiting — it’s the sign of a weak heart.” 

Joe turned, and the work began. Nothing more was said for the 
time being. As the week went on all parties became more comput- 
able. Joe remained silent, averted, neutral, a little on ln\ dignity. 
Miss Stokes was off-hand and masterful. Albeit was full of hum hief. 

The great theme was a circus, which was coming to the inaikc i- 
town on the following Saturday. 

“ You’]] go to the circus. Miss Stokes ? ” said Albert. 

” I may go. Are you going ? ” 

“ Certainly. Give us the pleasure of escorting you.” 

“ No, thanks” 

“That's what I call a flat icfusal— what, Joe ? You don't mean 
that you have no liking for our company. Miss Stoke s ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said Miss Stokes. “ I low many are their of 
you ? ” 

“ Only me and Joe.” 

“ Oh, is that all ? ” she said, satirically. 

Albert was a little nonplussed. 

“ Isn’t that enough for you ? ” lie asked. 

“ Tcjo many by half,” blurted out Joe, jeeiingly, in a sudden fit of 
uncouth rudeness that made both the others state. 

“ Oh, I'll stand out of the way, boy, il that’s it,” said Albeit to 
Joe. r Ihcn he turned mischievously to Miss Stokes. “ He wants to 
know what M. stands for,” he said, confidential!) . 

“ Monkevs,” she replied, turning to her horses. 

“ What’s M. S. ? ” said Albert. 

“ Monkey-nuts,” she retorted, leading off her team. 

Albeit looked after her a little discomfited. Joe had flushed ci.nk, 
and cursed Albert in his heart. 

On the Satuiday afternoon the two soldir\s took the liain into 
town. The) would have to walk home. They had tea at six o'c lot k, and 
lounged about till half-past seven. The citato was in a meadow near 
the river-- a great red-and-white striped tent. ( !ara\ ans stood at the 
side. A great crowd of people was gathered round the tit kct-caru\ an 
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Inside the tent the lamps were lighted, shining on a ring of faces, 
a great circular bank effaces round the green grassy centre. Along 
with some comrades, the two soldiers packed themselves on a thin 
plank scat, rather high. They were delighted with the flaring lights, 
the wild effect. But the circus performance did not affect them 
deeply. They admired the lady in black velvet with rose-purple 
legs who leapt so neatly on to the galloping horse ; they watched 
the feats of strength, and laughed at the clown. But they felt a little 
patronizing, they missed the sensational drama of the cinema. 

Half-way through the performance Joe was electrified to see the 
face of Miss Stokes not very far from him. There she was, in her 
khaki and her felt hat, as usual ; he pretended not to see her. She 
was laughing at t he clown ; she also pretended not to see him. It 
was a blow to him, and it made him angry. He would not even 
mention it to Albert. Least said, soonest mended. He liked to 
believe she had not seen him. But he knew', fatally, that she had. 

When they came out it was nearly eleven o’clock ; a lovely night, 
with a moon and tall, Jaik, noble trees : a magnificent May night. 
Joe and Albert laughcu and chaffed with the bo>s. Joe looked 
1 ound frequency to see if he wei e sale from Miss Stokes. It seemed so. 

Bui there were six miles to walk home. At last the two soldiers set 
of]', swinging their car >. flic road was white between tall hedges, 
other straggleis were passing oul of the town towards the villages ; 
the air w as full of pleased excitement. 

They were drawing near to the ullage when they saw a dark 
figure ahead. Joe's heart sank with pure fear. It was a figure 
wheeling a bicycle ; a land girl ; Miss Stokes. Albert was ready 
with his nonsense. Mbs Stokes had a puncture. 

“ Let me wheel the rattler," said Albert. 

“Thank you,’* said Miss Stokes. “ You me kind." 

“ Oh, I’d be kinder than that, if you’d show me how," said Albert. 

“ Are you sure ? " said Miss Stokes. 

“Doubt my w r ords?" said Albert. “That's cruel of you, Miss Stokes " 

Miss Stokes walked between them, close to Joe. 

“ Have you been to the circus ? ” she asked him. 

“ Yes," he replied, mildly. 

“ Have row been ? " Albert asked her. 

“ Yes. I didn’t see you," she replied. 

“ What ! — you say so ! Didn’t see ! Didn’t think us worth 
looking at,” began Albert. “ Aren’t I as handsome as the eh' >n, 
now' ? And you didn’t as much as glance in our direction ? I call it a 
downright oversight.” 
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“ I never saw you,” rritiTatcd Miss Stokes. “ I didn’t know you 
saw me.” 

“ That makes it worse,” said Albert. 

The road passed through a belt of dark pine-wood. The village, 
and the hianeh road, was very near. Miss Stokes put out her 
fingers and fell for Joe's hand as it swung at his side. To say lie was 
staggered is to pul it mildly. Yet he allowed her softly to clasp his 
fingers for a few moments. But he was a mortified youth. 

At the cross-road they stopped — Miss Stokes should turn off. 
She had another mile to go. 

“ You'll let us see you home,” said Albert. 

“ Do me a kindness,” she said. Put my bike in your shed, and 
take it to Baker's on Monday, will you ? ” 

“ I'll sit Lip all night and mend it for you, if you like.” 

“ No thanks. And Joe and I'll walk on.” 

“ Oh— ho ! Oh— ho ! ” sang Albert. “Joe ! Joe ! What do 
you say to that, now, boy ? Aren’t vou in luck’s way ? And I get the 
bloomin’ old bike lor mv pal. Considci it again, Miss Stokes.” 

Joe turned aside his f.ut\ and did not speak. 

“ Oh, well ! I wheel the grid, do I ? I leave vou, boy 

“ I’m not keen on going any timber,” barked out Joe, in an 
uncouth \okr. “ She bain't mv ( lioit c.” 

The girl stood silent, and watched the two men. 

“There now ! '* said Albeit, “'think o’ that ! If it was me 

now ” But he was uncomfortable. “ Will, Miss Stokes, have 

me,” he added. 

Miss Stokes stood quite still, neither moved nor spoke. And sc> 
the three remained for Nome time at the lane end. At hist Joe began 
kicking the gioimd — then tie suddenly lifted his face. At that 
moment Mi s Stokes was at hi> side. She put her arm delicately 
round his waht. 

“ SeeniN I'm the one extra, don't you think ? ” Albert inquired of 
the high bland moon. 

Joe had dropped his head and did not answer. Miss Stokes stood 
with her arm lightlv round his waist. Albert bowed, saluted, arid 
bade good night. He walked away leaving the two standing. 

Miss Stoke i put a light pressure on Joe’s waist, and drew him 
down tin mad. They walked in silence. The night wa.s full of 
scent — wild (berry, the first bluebells. Still they walked in silence. 
A nightingale was singing. They approached nearer and nearer, 
till th(v stood close by his dark bush. T he powerful notes sounded 
from the rover, almost like flashes of light -then the inter 1 al of 
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silence — then the moaning notes, almost like a dot; faintly howling, 
followed by the long, rich trill, and Hashing notes. Then a short 
silence again. 

Miss Stokes turned at last to Joe. She looked up at him, and in 
the moonlight he saw her faintly smiling. He felt maddened, but 
helpless. Her arm was round his waist, she drew him closely to her 
with a soft pressure that made all his bones rotten. 

Meanwhile Albert was wailing at home. He put on his oven oat, 
for the fire w-as out, and lie had had 111ala1i.il fiver. He looked 
fitfully at the Daily Mmvr and the Daily SLi h //, but he ,;uv nothing. 
It seemed, a long time. He began to yawn widely, even to nod. At 
last Joe c nine in. 

Albeit looked at him keenly. The young man's brow was bla< k 
his lure sullen. 

‘ ■ All right, boy ? ’' asked Albeit. 

Joe meiely gmnted for a icply. 'I here was nothing more to be 
got out of him. So they went to bed. 

Next day Joe wa ulent, sullen. Albert could make nothing of 
him. He proposed a walk after tea. 

I'm going somewhere," said Joe. 

“ Where— Monkey-nuts? ’* asked the corporal. But Joe’s brow 
only bee ame dai ker. 

So the days went b) Almost evciy evening Joe went off alone, 
returning late. He was sullen, taciturn and had a hang-dog look, a 
curious way of dropping his head and looking dangerously from 
under his blows. And he and Albeit did not get on so well any 
more with one another. Fm all his lun and nomeme, Albeit was 
1 cully iriitable, soon made angiy. And Joe'* .stuncl-nllish Milhmess 
and complete lack of e onfideiu c liled him, got on his nerves. His 
fun and nonsense took a biting, sarcastic turn, at which Joe's eves 
glittered occasionally, though the veiling man turned unheeding 
aside. Then again Joe would lie full of odd, whimsical fun, outshin- 
ing Albert himself. 

Miss Stokes still e ame to the station with the wain : Monkey-nuts, 
Albert called her, though not to he r fae e. For she was vciy elear 
and good-looking, almost she seemed te) gleam. And Albeit was a 
tiny bit all aid of her. She very rareh 7 addressed Je>c whilst the hay- 
loading was going on, and that young man ulwavs turned lies back 
to her. He so med thinner, and his limber figure looked more 
sleHiching. But still it had the tender, attrae live appearance, 
espec ially from behind. His tanned face, a little thinned and danw- 
cned, look a handsome, slightly sinister look. 
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“ Come on, Joe ! ” the corporal urged sharply one day. “ WhatTc 
you doing, boy ? Looking for beetles on the bank ? ” 

Joe turned round swiftly, almost menacing, to work. 

“ He's a different fellow these days, Miss Stokes,” said Albert to 
the young woman. “ What’s got him ? Is it Monkey-nuts that don’t 
suit him. do you think ? ” 

“ Choked with chaff, more like,” she retorted. “ It’s as bad as 
feeding a threshing machine, to have to listen to some folks.” 

“ As bad as what ? ” said Albert. ” You don’t mean me, do you, 
Miss Stokes ? ” 

“ No,” she cried. “ I don’t mean you.” 

Joe’s face became dark red during these sallies, but he said nothing. 
He would eye the young woman curiously, as she swung so easily at 
the work, and he had some of the look of a dog which is going to bite. 

Albert, with his nerves on edge, began to find the strain rather 
severe. The next Saturday evening, when Joe came in more black- 
browed than ever, he watched him, determined to have it out witli him. 

When the boy w ent upstairs to bed, the i orporal followed him. 
He c Iosed the door behind him carefully, sat on the bed and watched 
the \oanger man undressing. And for once he spoke in a natuial 
voice, neither chatting nor commanding. 

“ What's gone wrong, boy ? ” 

Joe stopped a moment as if he had been shot. Then lie went on 
unwinding his puttees, and did not answer or look up. 

“ You can hear, can't vou ? ” said Albeit, nettled. 

“ Yes, I can hear,” said Joe, stooping over his puttees till his face 
was purple. 

” Then why don’t you answer ? ” 

Joe sat up. He gave a long, sideways look at the corporal. Then 
he lifted his eyes and stared at a crack in the ceiling. 

The corporal watched these mmemonts shrewdb. 

“ And then what ? ” he asked, ironically. 

Again Joe turned and stared him in the face. The corpoial 
smiled very slightly, but kindly. 

“ There’ll be murder done one of these da\^,” said Joe, in a quiet, 
unimpassioned voice. 

“ So long as it’s by daylight ” replied Albert. Then lie w r ent 

over, sat down by Joe, put his hand on his ‘boulder affectionately, 
and continued. “ What is it, boy ? What’s gone wrong? You can 
trmt me, can't you ? ” 

Joe turned and looked curiously at the face so near to his. 

” It’s nothing, that’s -all,” he said laconically. 
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Albert frowned. 

k ‘ Then who’s going to be murdered ? — and who’s going to do the 
murdering ?— me or you — -which is it, boy? 5 ’ He smiled gently 
at the stupid youth, looking straight at him all the while, into his 
eyes. Giaduallv the stupid, hunted glowering look died out of Joe’s 
eyes. He turned his head aside, gently, as one rousing from a spell. 

“ I don’t want her/’ he said, with fierce resentment. 

1 hen you needn’t have her,” said Albert. “ What do you go for, 
boy ? ” 

15ut it wasn’t as simple as all that. Joe made no remark. 

“ She’j* a smart-looking giil. What’s wrong with her, my boy? 
I should liavc thought you were a lucky chap, nnselJ.” 

“ 1 don’t w’ant *er, ’Joe hulked, with fcroi ity and resentment. 

“ Then tell her so and have done,” said Albert. He waited awhile. 
There was no response. “ Why don’t you ? ” he added. 

' l because I don't,” confessed Joe, sulkily. 

Albert pondececl rubbed his liead. 

“ You’re too • '‘-hearted, that’s when: it is, boy. You want 
\our mettle dipping in cold water, to temper it. You’re; too soft- 
hearted ” 

He laid his arm affectionately across the shoulch is of the \ounger 
man. Joe seemed to y # IH a liille towards him. 

“ When are you g- ’g to see her again ? ” Albert asked. For a 
long time the ie was no answer. 

“ When is it, hoy ? '* persisted the softened voire o 1 the cuipoial. 

“ To-monow,” confessed Joe. 

“ I'hcn let me go,” said Albert. “ Let me go, will you ? ” 

T he monow was Sunday, a sunny day, but a cold evening. The 
sky was giev, the new foliage \ery green, but the air was chill and 
depressing. Albeit walked bibklv down the white road touaids 
becley. He crossed a larch plantation, and follow ed a narrow by-ioad, 
where blue speedwell llowers fell fiom the banks into the dust. He 
walked swinging his cane, with mixed sensations. Then ha\ inggone a 
c eriain length, he turned and began to walk in the oppodte direc tion. 

So he saw a young woman approaching him She was 'wealing a 
wide hat of giev straw, and a loose, swinging circus of niggci -giev 
\elv(‘t. She walked with slow ine\ itability. Albeit faltered a little 
as he approached her. Then he diluted her, and hi> ingpidi, slightly 
withered skin (lushed. She was staring straight into his face. 

• He fell in by her side, s.n ing impudently : 

“ Not so nice for a walk as it was, is it ? ” 

She only stared at him. He looked back at her. 
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“ You’ve seen me before, you know,” he said, grinning slightly. 
“ Perhaps you never noticed me. Oh, I’m quite nice-looking, in a 
quiet way, you know. What ? ” 

But Miss Stokes did not speak : she only stared with large, icy 
blue eyes at him. He became self-conscious, lifted up his chin, 
walked with his nose in the air, and whistled at random. So they 
went down the quiet, deserted grey lane. He was whistling the air : 
“ I’m Gilbert, the filbert, the colonel of the nuts.” 

At last she found her voice : 

“ Where's Joe ? ” 

“ He thought you’d like a change : they say variety’s the salt of 
life — that’s why I’m mostly in pickle.” 

“ Where is he ? ” 

“ Am I my brother’s keeper ? He’s gone his own ways.” 

“Where?” 

“ Nay, how am I to know ? Not so far but he’ll be back for supper.” 

She stopped in the middle of the lane. He stopped facing her. 

“ Where's Joe ? ” she asked. 

He struck a careless attitude, looked down the road this way and 
that, lifted his eyebrows, pushed his khaki cap on one side, and 
answered : 

“ He is not conducting the service to-night : he asked me if I’d 
officiate.” 

“ Why hasn’t he come ? ” 

“ Didn’t want to, I expect. / wanted to.” 

She stared him up and down, and he felt uncomfortable in his 
spine, but maintained liis air of nonchalance. Then she turned slowly 
on her heel, and started to walk back. The corporal went at her side. 

“ You’re not going back, are you ? ” he pleaded. “ Why, inc and 
you, we should get on like a house on fire.” 

She took no need, but walked on. He went uncomfortably at her 
side, making his funny remarks from time to time. But she was as 
if stone deaf. He glanced at her, and to his dismay saw the tears 
running down her cheeks. He stopped suddenly, and pushed back 
his cap. 

“ I say, you know ” he began. 

But she was walking on like an automaton, and lie had to hurry 
after her. 

She never spoke to him. At the gate of her farm she walked 
straight in, as if he were not there. He watched her disappear. 
Then he turned on his heel, cursing silently, puzzled, lifting ofT his 
cap to scratch his head. 
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That night, when they were in bed, he remarked : 

u ^ a Yi J oc > b°y 5 strikes me you’re well off without Monkey-nuts. 
Cord love us, beans ain’t in it.” 

So they slept in amity. But they waited with some anxiety for the 
morrow. 

It was a cold morning, a grey sky shifting in a cold wind, and 
threatening rain. They watched the waggon come up the road and 
through the yard gates. Miss Stokes was with her team as usual ; 
her “ \\ hoa ! ” rang out like a war-whoop. 

She laced up at the truck where the two men sto )d. 

“Joe J ” she called, to the averted figure which stood up in the 
wind. 

“ What ? ” lie turned unwillingly. 

She made a queer movement, lifting her head slightly in a sipping, 
half-inviting, half-commanding gesture. And Joe was crouching 
already to jump off the truck to obey her, when Albert put his hand 
on his shoulder. 

“ Half' a miimu , boy ! Where are you off? Work’s work, and 
nuts is nuts. You stop h< re.” 

Joe slowly straightened himself. 

“ Joe ? ” came the woman's clear call fnun below*. 

Again Joe looked at 1 ei But Albeit's hand was on his shoulder, 
detaining him. He si 1 half averted, with lib tail between his legs. 

*“ l ake your hand oil him, you ! ” "aid Miss Stokes. 

“ Yes, Major,” retorted Albert saliiicalh. 

She stood and watched. 

“ Joe ! ” Her \oiee rang for the third time. 

Joe tinned and looked at her, and a slow jeering smile gathered 
on his fac e. 

“ Monkey-nuts ! ” he replied, in a tone mocking her calf. 

She turned white — dead while. The men thought "he would fall. 
Albert began yelling to the porters up the line to come and help 
with the load. He could \ oil like* any noil-commissioned oflicer 
up< >11 cm. casion. 

Some way 01 other the waggon was unloaded, the gill was gone. 
Joe and his corporal looked at one another and smiled slowly. But 
they had a weight on their mind", they were afraid. 

They were reassured, however, when they filial tiiat Mi>s Stokes 
came no more with the hay. As far as they were concerned, she had 
vanished into oblivion. And Joe felt inoie relieved even than he had 
felt when he heard the firing cease, after the news had come tha- the 
armistice w r as signed. 
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There was thin, crisp snow on the ground, the sky was blue, the 
wind very cold, the air clear. Farmers were just turning out the 
cows for an hour or so in the midday, and the smell of cowsheds was 
unendurable as I entered Tible. I noticed the ash-twigs up in the 
sky were pale and luminous, passing into the blue. And then I 
saw the peacocks. There they were in the road before me, three of 
them, and tailless, brown, speckled birds, with dark-blue necks and 
ragged crests. They stepped archly over the filigree snow, and their 
bodies moved with slow motion, like small, light, flat-bottomed boats. 
I admired them, they were curious. Then a gust of wind caught 
them, heeled them over as if they were three frail boats, opening their 
feathers like ragged sails. They hopped and skipped with discom- 
fort, to get out of the draught of the wind. And then, in the lee of the 
walls, they resumed their arch, wintry motion, light and unballasted 
now their tails were gone, indifferent. They were indifferent to 
my presence. I might have touched them. They turned off to 
the shelter of an open shed. 

As I passed the end of the upper house, I saw a young woman just 
coming out of the back door. I had spoken to her in the summer. 
She recognized me at once, and waved to me. She was carrying a 
pail, wearing a white apron that w as longer than her preposterously 
short skirt, and she had on the cotton bonnet. 1 took off my hat to 
her and was going on. But she put down her pail and darted with a 
swift, furtive movement after me. 

“ Do you mind waiting a minute ? ” she said. “ I’ll be out in a 
minute.” 

She gave me a slight, odd smile, and ran back. Her face w'as long 
and sailow and her nose rather red. But her gloomy black eyes 
softened caressively to me for a moment, with that momentary 
humility which makes a man lord of the earth. 

I stood in the road, looking at the fluffy, dark-red young cattle 
that mooed and seemed to bark at me. They seemed happy, frisky 
cattle, a little impudent, and either determined to go back into the 
warm shed, or determined not to go back. I could not decide which. 

272 
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Presently the woman came forward again, her head rather 
ducked. But she looked up at me and smiled, with that odd, im- 
mediate intimacy, something witchlikc and impossible. 

“ Sorry to keep you waiting,” she said. “ Shall we stand in this 
cart-shed — it will be more out of the wind.” 

So we stood among the shafts of the open cart-shed that faced the 
road. Then she looked down at the ground, a little sideways, and I 
noticed a small black frown on her brows. She seemed to brood for 
a moment. Then she looked straight into my eyes, so that I blinked 
and wanted to turn my face aside. She was searching me for some- 
thing and her look was too near. The frown was still on her keen, 
sallow bfow. 

“ Can you speak French ? ” she asked me abruptly. 

“ More or less,” I replied. 

“ 1 was supposed to learn it at school,” she said. “ But I don’t 
know a word.” She ducked her head and laughed, with a slightly 
ugly grimace and a rolling of her black eyes. 

“ No good keeping your mind full of scraps,” I answered. 

But she had turned aside her sallow, long face, and did not hear 
what I said. Suddenly again she looked at inc. She was searching. 
And at the same time she smiled at me, and her c\cs looked softly, 
dai kly, with infinite trustful humility into mine. I was being cajoled. 

“ Would you mind 1 -ading a letter for me, in French.” she said, her 
face immediately black and bitter-looking. She glanced at me, 
{'row ning. 

“ Not at all,” I said. 

“ It’s a letter to my husband,” she said, still scrutinizing. 

I looked at her, and didn't quite realize. She looked too far into 
me, my wits were gone. She glanced round. Then die looked at me 
.shrewdly. She diew a letter from her pocket, and handed it to me. 
It was addressed from France to Lance-Corporal Govtc, at Tiblc. I 
took out the letter and began to read b, as mere words. ** Mon cher 
Alfred ” — it might have been a bit of a torn newspaper. So I 
followed the script : the trite phrases of a letter from a French- 
speaking girl to an English soldier. 4 1 think of you always, always. 
Do you think sometimes of me ? ” And then I vaguely realized that 
I was reading a man’s private correspondence. And yet, how could 
one consider these trivial, facile French phrases private ! Nothing 
more trite and vulgar in the world, than such a love-letter — no 
newspaper more obvious. 

Therefore I read with a callous heart the cilusions of the Be & iun 
damsel. But then I gathered my attention. For the letter went on, 
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“ Notre cher petit bebe — our dear little baby was born a week ago. 
Almost I died, knowing you were far away, and perhaps forgetting 
the fruit of our perfect love. But the child comforted me. He has 
the smiling eyes and virile air of his English father. I pray to the 
Mother of Jesus to send me the dear father of my child, that I may 
see him with my child in his anus, and that we may be united in 
holy family love. Ah, my Alfred, can I tell you how 1 miss you, lmw 
I weep for you. My thoughts are with you always, I think of nothing 
but you, I live for nothing but you and our dear baby. If you do 
not come back to me soon, I shall die, and our child will die. But 
no, you cannot come back to me. But I can come to you, come to 
England with our child. If you do not wish to present me It) your 
good mother and father, you can meet me in some town, some city 
for I shall be so frightened to be alone in England with my chi hi, 
and no one to take care of us. Vet I must come to you, I must 
bring my child, my little Alfred to his father, the big, beautiful 
Alfred that I love so much. Oh, write and tell me where 1 shall 
come. I- have some money, I am not a penniless creature. 1 ha\e 
money for myself and my clear baby ” 

I read to the end. It was signed : “ Your very happy and still 
more unhappy Elise.” I suppose I must have been smiling. 

“ I can sec it makes you laugh,” said Mrs. Govtc, sardonically. I 
looked up at her. 

“ It's a love-letter, I know that,” she said. 44 There's too many 
1 Alfreds 5 in it.” 

“ One too many,” I said. 

“ Oh, yes And what docs she say — Eli/a? We know her 

name’s Eliza, that’s another tiling.” She grimaced a little, looking 
up at me with a mocking laugh. 

4k Where did you get this letter ? ” I said. 

“ Postman gave it me last week.” 

“ And is your husband at home ? ” 

“ I expect him home to-night. He's been wounded, you know, 
and we’ve been applying for him home. He was home about six 
weeks ago — he’s been in Scotland since then. Oh, he was wounded 
in the leg. Yes, he’s all right, a great strapping i\ llow\ But he's 
lame, he limps a bit. He expec ts he'll get his discharge* -but I 
don’t think he will. We married ? Wc’vc been married six years-- 
and he joined up the first day of the war. Oh, he thought he’d like 
the life. He’d been through the South African War. No, lie was 
sick of it, fed up. I’m living w r ith his father and mother— I’ve no 
home of my own now. My people had a big farm — over a thousand 
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acres — in Oxfordshire. Not like here — no. Oh, they’re very good 
lo me, his father and mother. Oh, yes, they couldn’t be better. 
They think more of me than of their own daughters. But it’s not like 
being in a place of your own, is it ? You can’t really do as you like. 
No, there’s only me and his father and mother at home. Before the 
war? Oh, he was anything. He’s had a good education — but he 
liked the farming better. Then he was a chauffeur. That’s how he 
knew French. He was driving a gentleman in France for a long 
time ” 

At this point the peacocks came round the corner on a puff of 
wind. 

“ Hello, Joey ! ” she called, and one of the birds came forward, on 
delicate legs. Its grey speckled back was very elegant, it rolled its 
full, dark blue neck as it moved to her. She crouched down. “ Joey, 
dear,” she said, in an odd, saturnine carcssive voice, “ you're bound 
to find me, aren’t you ? ” She put her face forward, and the bird 
rolled his neck, almost touching her face with his beak, as if kiss- 
ing her. 

“ lie loves you,” I said. 

She twisted her face up at me with a laugh. 

“ Yes,” she said, ” he lo\es me, Joey does,'’ — then, to the bird— 
“ and 1 love Joey, don’' 1 . I do love Joey.” And she smoothed his 
feathers for a moment. ^ hen she rose, saying : “ He's an affectionate 
bird.” 

I smiled at the roll of her “ bir-rrd.” 

“ Oh, \cs, he is,” she protested. “ He came with me from my 
home seven years ago. Those others arc his descendants — but they're 
not like Joe\ — are they, dee-urr ? ” ller voice xose at the end with a 
witch-like civ. 

Then she forgot the birds in the cart-shed and turned to business 
again. 

“ Won’t you read that letter ? ” she said. “ Read it, so that I 
know what it says.” 

“ It’s rather behind his back,” I said. 

“ Oh, never mind him,” she cried. “ He’s been behind my back 
long enough -all these four years. If he never did no worse things 
behind my back than I do behind his, he wouldn’t have cause to 
grumble. ^ 011 read me what it says. 

Now I felt a distinct reluctance to do as she bid, and yet I began— 
“ My dear Alfred.” 

“ I guessed that much,” she said. “ Eliza’s dear Alfred.” one 
laughed. “ How do you say it in French ? Eliza?” 
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I told her, and she repeated the name with great contempt — Elise. 

“ Go on/' she said. “ You’re not reading.” 

So I began — “ I have been thinking of you sometimes — have you 
been thinking of me ? ” 

“ Of several others as well, beside her, I’ll wager,” said Mrs. Goytc. 

“ Probably not,” said I, and continued. “ A dear little baby was 
born here a week ago. Ah, can I tell you my feelings when I take 
my darling little brother into my arms ” 

“ I’ll bet it’s his” cried Mrs. Goyte. 

“ No,” I said. “ It’s her mother’s.” 

“ Don’t you believe it,” she cried. “ It’s a blind. You mark, it’s 
her own right enough — and his.” 

“ No,” I said, “ it’s her mother’s.” “ He has sweet smiling eyes, 
but not like your beautiful English eyes ” 

She suddenly struck her hand on her skirt with a wild motion, 
and bent down, doubled with laughter. Then she rose and covered 
her face with her hand. 

“ I’m forced to laugh at the beautiful English eyes,” she said. 

“ Aren’t his eyes beautiful ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh, yes — very ! Go on ! — Joey , dear , dec-urr , Joey ! ” — this to 
the peacock. 

— “ Er — We miss you very much. \Vc all miss you. Wc wish you 
were here to see the dailing baby. Ah, Alfred, how happy we were 
when you stayed with us. We all loved you so mtuh. My mother 
will call the baby Alfred so that we shall never forget you ” 

“ Of course it’s his right enough,” cried Mrs. Goytc. 

“No,” I said. “ ICs the mother’s.” Er — “My mother is very 
well. My father came home yesterday — on leave. He is delighted 
with his son, my little brother, and wishes to have In n named after 
you, because you were so good to us all in that terrible time, whi< h 
I shall never forget. I must weep now when I think of it. Well, 
you are far away in England, and perhaps I shall never see you 
again. How did you find your dear mother am! father ? I am so 
happy that your wound is better, and that you can nearly walk ” 

“How did he find his dear wije ?” cried Mrs. Goyte. ” lie 
never told her he had one. Think of taking the poor gill in like 
that ! ” 

“ Wc are so pleased when you write to us. Yet now you are in 
England you will forget the family you served so well ” 

“ A bit too well— eh, Joey ? ” cried the wife. 

“ If it had not been lor you wc should not be alive now, to grieve 
and to rejoice in this life, that is so hard for us. But w ■ have re- 
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covered some of our losses, and no longer feel the burden of poverty. 
The little Alfred is a great comfort to me. I hold him to my breast 
and think of the big, good Alfred, and I weep to think that those 
times of suffering were perhaps the times of a great happiness that is 
gone for ever.” 

“ Oh, but isn’t it a shame, to take a poor girl in like that ! ” cried 
Mrs. Goytc. “ Never to let on that he was married, and raise her 
hopes — I call it beastly, I do.” 

“ You don’t know,” I said. “ You know how anxious women are 
to fall in love, wife or no wife. How could he help it, if she was 
determined to fall in love with him ? ” 

“ He could have helped it if he’d wanted.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ we aren’t all heroes.” 

“ Oh, but that’s different ! The big, good Alfred ! — did ever you 
hear such tommy-rot in your life ! Go on — what does she say at 
the end ? ” 

“ Er — We shall be pleased to hear of your life in England. We 
all send many khui ivgards to your good parents. I wish you all 
happiness for your future days. Your very affectionate and ever- 
gratcful, Elise.” 

There was silence for a moment, during which Mrs. Goyte re- 
mained with her head cK>j ^ed, sinister and abstracted. Suddenly 
she lifted her face, and t eyes flashed. 

“ Oh, but I call it beastly, I call it mean, to take a girl in like 
that.” 

” Nay,” I said. ” Probably he hasn’t taken her in at all. Do you 
think those French girls are such poor innocent things ? I guess 
she’s a great deal more downy than he.” 

“ Oh, he's one of the biggest fools that ever walked,” she cried. 

“ There you are ! ” said I. 

“ But it's his ( hild right enough," she said. 

“ I don't think so,” said I. 

“ I’m sure of it.” 

Oh, well,” 1 said, tk if you piefcr to think that way.” 

“ What other reason has she for writing like that ” 

I went out into the road and louked at the cattle. 

“ Who is this dri\ing the cows ? " I said. She too came out. 

“ It's the boy from the next farm," she said. 

“ Oh, well,” said I, “ those Belgian girls ! You never know where 
their letters will end. And, after all, it's his affair— you necdn’ 
bother.” 

“ Oh — ! ” she cried, with rough scorn—” it’s not me that bothers. 
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making good progress down in the pale shadow beside the rushing 
waters, then climbing painfully up the arrested white valley-side, 
plumed with clusters of young pine trees, into the paler white 
radiance of the snowy, upper regions, where the wind cut fine. 
Joey seemed to watch all the time with wide, anxious, unseeing eye, 
brilliant and inscrutable. As I drew near to Tible township he 
stirred violently in the, bag, though I do not know if he had recog- 
nized the place. Then, as I came to the sheds, he looked sharply 
from side to side, and stretched his neck out long. I was a little 
afraid of him. He gave a loud, vehement yell, opening his sinister 
beak, and I stood still, looking at him as he struggled in the bag, 
shaken myself by his struggles, yet not thinking to release him. 

Mrs. Goyte came darting past the end of the house, her head 
sticking forward in sharp scrutiny. She saw me, and came forward. 

“ Have you got Joey ! ” she cried sharply, as if I were a thief. 

I opened the bag, and he flopped out, flapping as if he hated the 
touch of the snow now. She gathered him up, and put her lips to 
his beak. She was flushed and handsome, her eye* bright, her hair 
slack, thick, but more witch-Kkc than ever. She did not speak. 

She had been followed by a grey-haired woman with a round, 
rather sallow face and a slightly hostile bearing. 

“ Did you bring him with you, then ? ” she asked sharply. I 
answered that I had rescued him the previous evening. 

From the background slowly approached a slender man with a 
grey moustache and large patches on his trousers. 

“ You’ve got ’im back ’gain, ah sec,” he said to his daughter-in- 
law. His wife explained how I had found Joey. 

“ Ah,” went on the grey man. “ It wor our Alfred scarred him 
off, back your life. He must’a flyed ower t’vallcy. Tha mu' thank 
thy stars as *e wor fun, Maggie. ’E’d a bin froze. They a bit nesh, 
you know,” he concluded to me. 

“ They arc,” I answered. “ This isn’t their country.” 

“ No, it isna,” replied Mr. Goyte. He spoke very slowly and 
deliberately, quietly, as if the soft pedal were always down in his 
voice. He looked at his daughter-in-law as she crouched, flushed 
and dark, before the peacock, which would lay its long blue neck 
for a moment along her lap. In spite of his grey moustache and thin 
grey hair, the elderly man had a fare young and almost delicate, like 
a young man’s. His blue eyes twinkled with some inscrutable source 
of pleasure, his skin was fine and tender, his nose delicately niched. 
His grey hair being slightly ruffled, he had a debonair lo k, as of 
a youth who is in love. 
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“ Wc mun tell *im it’s come/’ he said slowly, and turning he 
called : “ Alfred — Alfred ! Whccr’s ter gotten to ? ” 

Then he turned again to the group. 

“ Get up then, Maggie, lass, get up wi’ thee. Tha ma’es too much 
o’ th’ bod.” 

A young man approached, wearing rough khaki and knee- 
breeches. He was Danish-looking, broad at the loins. 

“ I’s come back then,” said the father to the son ; “ leastwise, he’s 
bin browt back, flyed ower the Griff Low.” 

The so rg looked at me. He had a dcvil-may-carc bearing, his cap 
on one side, his hands stuck in the front pockets of his breeches. But 
he said nothing. 

” Shall you come in a minute, Master,” said the elderly woman, 
to me. 

“ Ay, come in an’ ha’e a cup o’ tea or summat. You’ll do wi* 
summat, carrin’ that bod. Come on, Maggie wench, let’s go in.” 

So we went irdo^is, into the rather stuffy, overcrowded living 
room, that was too cosy, and too warm. The son followed last, 
standing in the doorway. The father talked to me. Maggie put out 
the tea-cups. The mother went into the dairy again. 

“ Tha’lt rouse thysen ,p 1 bit again, now, .Maggie,” the father- 
in-law said — and then \ me : “ ’ers not bin very bright sin' Alfred 
come whoam, an' the bod lived awce. ’E come whoam a Wednesday 
night, Alfred did. But ay, you knowed, didna ycr. Ay, ’e corned ’a 
Wednesday — an’ I reckon there wor a bit of a to-do between 'em, 
worn't there, Maggie ? ” 

He twinkled maliciously to his daughter-in-law, who was flushed, 
brilliant and handsome. 

“ Oil, be quiet, Father. You're wound up, by the sound of you/’ 
she said to him, as if crossly. But she could never be cross with him. 

“ 'Ers got 'er colour back this mornin continued the father-in- 
law slowly. “ It’s bin heavy weather wi’ 'or this last two days. Ay 
— ’cr’s bin north-cast sin ’or seed you a Wednesday.” 

“ Father, do stop talking. You’d wear the leg oft' an iron pot. 
I can't think where you’ve found \our tongue, all of a sudden,’’ said 
Maggie, with carcssive sharpness. 

“ Ah’ vc found it wheer 1 lost it. Aren't goin’ ter come in an* sit 
thee down, Alfred ? ” 

But Allied turned and disappeared. 

“ 'E’s got th* monkey on 'is back ower this letter job,” said the 
father secretly to me. “ Mother, 'cr knows nowt about it. Lot o l 
tom-foolery, isn't it ? Ay ! What's good o’makkin’ a peck o’ trouble 
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“ The Belgian girl said her baby had been born a week ago, and 
that they were going to call it Alfred,” I told him. 

He met my eyes. I was grinning. He began to grin, too. 

“ Good luck to her,” he said. 

“ Best of luck,” said I. 

“ And what did you tell her ? ” he asked. 

“ That the baby belonged to the old mother — that it was brother 
to your girl, who was writing to you as a friend of the family.” 

He stood smiling, with the long, subtle malice of a farmer. 

“ And did she take it in ? ” he asked. 

“ As much as she took anything else.” 

He stood grinning fixedly. Then he broke into a short laugh. 

“ Good for her ! ” he exclaimed cryptically. 

And then he laughed aloud once more, evidently feeling he had 
won a big move in his contest with his wife. 

“ What about the other woman ? ” I asked. 

“ Who ?” 

“ Elise ” 

“ Oh ” — he shifted uneasily — “ she was all right ” 

“ You’ll be getting back to her,” I said. 

He looked at me. Then he made a grimace with his mouth. 

“ Not me,” he said. “ Back your life it’s a plant.” 

“ You don’t think the c her petit be be is a little Alfred ? ” 

“ It might be,” he said. 

“ Only might ? ” 

“ Yes — an’ there’s lots of mites in a pound of cheese.” He 
laughed boisterously but uneasily. 

“ What did she say, exactly ? ” he asked. 

I began to repeat, as well as I could, the phrases of the letter : 

“ Mon cher Alfred — Figure-toi commeje sui r desoUe ” 

He listened with some confusion. When 1 had finished all I 
could remember, he said : 

” They know how to pitch you out a letter, those Belgian 
lasses.” 

“ Practice,” said I. 

“ They get plenty,” he said. 

There was a pause. 

“ Oh, well,” he said. “ I’ve never got that letter, anyhow.” 

The wind blew fine and keen, in the sunshine, across the snow. 
I blew my nose and prepared to depart. 

“And she doesn’t know anything?” he continued, irking his 
head up the hill in the direction of Tiblc. 
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“ She knows nothing but what I’ve said— that is, if she really 
burnt the letter.” 

“ I believe she burnt it,” he said, “ for spite. She’s a little devil, 
she is. But I shall have it out with her.” His jaw was stubborn 
and sullen. Then suddenly he turned to me with a new note. 

“ Why ? ” he said. “ Why didn’t you wring that b peacock’s 

neck— that b^— Joey ? ” 

“Why?” I said. “What for?” 

“ I hate the brute,” he said. “ I had a shot at him •” 

I laughed. He stood and mused. 

“ Poor'little Elisc,” he murmured. 

“ Was she small— petite ? ” I asked. He jerked up his head. 

“No,” he said. “ Rather tall.” 

“ Taller than your wife, I suppose.” 

Again he looked into my eyes. And then once more he went into 
a loud burst of laughter that made the still, snow-deserted valley 
clap again. 

“ God, it’s a knock-out ! ” he said, thoroughly amused. Then he 
stood at case, one foot out, his hands in his breeches pockets, in 
front of him, his head thrown back, a handsome figure of a man. 

“ But I’ll do that blas'ed Joey in ” he mused. 

I ran down the hill, ‘-outing with laughter. 
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elementary school, and was invariably called Hadrian Rockley. 
He regarded Cousin Matilda and Cousin Emmie with a certain 
laconic indifference, was quiet and reticent in his ways. The girls 
called him sly, but that was unjust. He was merely cautious, and 
without frankness. His uncle, Ted Rocklcy, understood him tacitly, 
their natures were somewhat akin. Hadrian and the elderly man 
had a real but unemotipnal regard for one another. 

When he was thirteen years old the boy was sent to a High School 
in the County town. He did not like it. His Cousin Matilda had 
longed to make a little gentleman of him, but he refused to be 
made. He would give a little contemptuous curve to his lip, and 
take on a shy, charity-boy grin, when refinement was thrust upon 
him. He played truant from the High School, sold his books, his 
cap with its badge, even his very scarf and pocket-handkerchief, to 
his school-fellows, and went raking off heaven knows where with the 
money. So he spent two very unsatisfactory years. 

When he was fifteen he announced that he wanted to leave England 
to go to the Colonies. He had kept touch with the Home. The 
Rockleys knew that, when Hadrian made a declaration, in his quiet, 
half-jeering manner, it was worse than useless to oppose him. So 
at last the boy departed, going to Canada under the protection of 
the Institution to which he had belonged. He said good-bye to the 
Rockleys, without a word of thanks, and parted, it seemed, without a 
pang. Matilda and Emmie wept often to think of how he left them : 
even on their father’s face a queer look came. But Hadrian wrote 
fairly regularly from Canada. He had entered some electricity 
works near Montreal, and was doing well. 

At last, however, the war came. In his turn, Hadrian joined up 
and came to Europe. The Rockleys saw nothing of him. They 
lived on, just the same, in the Pottery House. Ted Rockley was dy- 
ing of a sort of dropsy, and in his heart he wanted to see the boy. 
When the Armistice was signed, Hadrian had a long leave, and 
wrote that he was coming home to the Pottery House. 

The girls were terribly fluttered. To tell the truth, they were a 
little afraid of Hadrian. Matilda, tall and thin, was frail in her 
health, both girls were worn with nursing their father. To have 
Hadrian, a young man of twenty-one, in the house with them, after 
he had left them so coldly five years before, was a trying circumstance. 

They were in a flutter. Emmie persuaded her father to have his 
bed made finally in the morning-room downstairs, whilst hi* room 
upstairs was prepared for Hadrian. This was done, and prepara- 
tions were going on for the arrival, when, at ten o’clock in thi 
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morning, the. young man suddenly turned up, quite unexpectedly. 
Cousin Emmie, with her hair bobbed up in absurd little bobs round 
her forehead, was busily polishing the stair-rods, while Cousin Matilda 
was in the kitchen washing the drawing-room ornaments in a lather, 
her sleeves rolled back on her thin arms, and her head tied up oddly 
and coquettishly in a duster. 

Cousin Matilda blushed deep with mortification when the self- 
possessed young man walked in with his kit-bag, and put his cap 
on the sewing machine. He was little and self-confident, with a 
curious neatness about him that still suggested the Charity Institu- 
tion. Hfe face was brown, he had a small moustache, he was vigor- 
ous enough in his smallness. 

“ IVelly is it Hadrian ! ” exclaimed Cousin Matilda, wringing the 
lather off her hand. “ IV e didn’t expect you till to-morrow.* 

“ I got off Monday night,” said Hadrian, glancing round the room. 

“ Fancy ! ” said Cousin Matilda. Then, having dried ner hands, 
she went forward, held out her hand, and said : 

“ How arc you ? ” 

“ Quite well, thank you,” said Hadrian. 

“ You’re quite a man,” said Cousin Matilda. 

Hadrian glanced at her. She did not look her best : so thin, so 
large-nosed, with tha' uiuk-and-whitc checked duster tied round 
her head. She felt her disadvantage. But she had had a good deal 
of suffering and sorrow, she did not mind any more. 

The servant entered — one that did not know Hadrian. 

“ Come and sec my father,” said Cousin Matilda. 

In the hall they roused Cousin Emmie like a partridge from cover. 
She was on the stairs pushing the bright stair-rods into place. 
Instinctively her hand went to the little knobs, her front hair bobbed 
on her forehead. 

“ Why ! ” she exclaimed, crossly. “ What have you come to-day for? ” 

“ 1 got off a day earlier,” said Hadrian, and his man’s voice so 
deep and unexpected was like a blow to Cousin Emmie. 

“ Well, you’ve caught us in the midst of it,” she said, with resent- 
ment. Then all three went into the middle room. 

Mr. Rocklcy was dressed — that is, he had on his trousers and socks 
— but he was resting on the bed, propped up just under the window, 
from whence he could sec his beloved and resplendent garden, where 
tujips and apple-trees were ablaze. He did not look as ill as he was, 
for the water puffed him up, and his face kept its colour. His store jh 
was much swollen. He glanced round swiftly, turning his eyes with- 
out turning his head. He was the wreck of a handsome, well-built man. 
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high, but she had a look of pain. The young man at the bottom 
of the garden turned and looked up the path. Perhaps he saw them 
through the window. Matilda moved into shadow. 

That afternoon their father seemed weak and ill. He was easily 
exhausted. The doctor came, and told Matilda that the sick man 
might die suddenly at any moment — but then he might not. They 
must be prepared. * 

So the day passed, and the next. Hadrian made himself at home. 
He went about in the morning in his brownish jersey and his khaki 
trousers, collarless, his bare neck showing. He explored the pottery 
premises, as if he had some secret purpose in so doing, he talked with 
Mr. Rockley, when the sick man had strength. The two girls were 
always angry when the two men sat talking together like cronies. 
Yet it was chiefly a kind of politics they talked. 

On the second day after Hadrian’s arrival, Matilda sat with her 
father in the evening. She was drawing a picture w hich she wanted 
to copy. - It was very still, Hadrian was gone out somewhere, no 
one knew where, and Emmie w as busy. Mr. Rockley reclined on his 
bed, looking out in silence over his evening-sunny garden. 

“ If anything happens to me, Matilda,” he said, “ you won’t sell 
this house — you’ll stop here ” 

Matilda’s eyes took their slightly haggard look as she stared at her 
father. 

“ Well, we couldn’t do anything else,” she said. 

" You don’t know what you might do,” he said. “ Everything is 
left to you and Emmie, equally. You do as you like with it — only 
don’t sett this house, don’t part with it.” 

“ No,” she said. 

“ And give Hadrian my watch and chain, and a hundred pounds 
out of what’s in the bank — and help him if he ever wants helping. 
I haven’t put his name in the will.” 

“ Your watch and chain, and a hundred pounds — yes. But you’ll 
be here when he goes back to Canada, father.” 

“ You never know what’ll happen,” said her father. 

Matilda sat and watched him, with her full, haggard eyes, for a 
long time, as if tranced. She saw that he knew he must go soon — 
she saw like a clairvoyant. 

. Later on she told Emmie what her father had said about the watch 
and chain and the money. 

“ What right has he ” — he — meaning Hadrian — “ to my father's 
watch and chain — what, has it to do with him ? Let him have the 
money, and get off,” said Emmie. She loved her father. 
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That night Matilda sat late in her room. Her heart was anxious 
and breaking, her mind seemed entranced. She was too much 
entranced even to weep, and all the time she thought of her father, 
only her father. At last she felt she must go to him. 

It was near midnight. She went along the passage and to his 
room. There was a faint light from the moon outside. She listened 
at his door. Then she softly opened and entered. The room was 
faintly dark. She heard a movement on the bed. 

“ Are you asleep ? ” she said softly, advancing to the side of the 
bed. 

“ Are you asleep ? ” she repeated gently, as she stood at the side 
of the bed. And she reached her hand in the darkness to touch his 
forehead. Delicately, her fingers met the nose and the eyebrows, she 
laid her fine, delicate hand on his brow. It seemed fresh and smooth 
— very fresh and smooth. A sort of surprise stirred her, in her 
entranced state. But it could not waken her. Gently, she leaned 
over the bed a^u stirred her fingers over the low-growing hair on 
his brow. 

“ Can’t you sleep to-night ? ” she said. 

There was a quick stirring in the bed. “ Yes, I can,” a voice 
answered. It was Haitian's voice. She started away. Instantly, 
she was wakened froi her latc-at-mght trance. She remembered 
that her father was downstairs, that Hadrian had his room. She 
stood in the darkness as if stung. 

“ Is it you, Hadrian ? ” she said. “ I thought it was my father.” 
She was so startled, so shocked, that she could not move. The young 
man gave an uncomfortable laugh, and turned in his bed. 

At last she got out of the room, When she was back in her own 
room, in the light, and her door was closed, she stood holding up her 
hand that had touched him, as if it were hurt. She was almost too 
shocked, she could not endure. 

“ Well,” said her calm and weary mind, “ it was only a mistake, 
why take any notice of it.” 

But she could not reason her feelings so easily. She suffered, 
feeling herself in a false position. Her right hand, which she had 
laid so gently on his face, on his fresh skin, ached now, as if it were 
really injured. She could not forgive Hadrian for the mistake : 
it made her dislike him deeply. 

• Hadrian too slept badly. He had been awakened by the open ng 
of the door, and had not realized what the question meant. But 
the soft, straying tenderness of her hand on his face startled some- 
thing out of his soul. He was a charity boy, aloof and more or less 
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" Nay, sit you still, sit you still. You hear what I tell you.” 

“ But you don’t know what you’re saying, father.” 

11 Ay, I know well enough. I want you to marry Hadrian, I 
tell you.” 

She was dumbfounded. He was a man of few words. 

“ You’ll do what I tell you,” he said. 

She looked at him slowly. 

“ What put such an idea in your mind ? ” she said proudly. 

“ He did.” 

Matilda almost looked her father down, her pride was so offended. 

“ Why, it’s disgraceful,” she said. 

“ Why ? ” 

She watched him slowly. 

“ What do you ask me for ? ” she said. “ It’s disgusting.” 

“ The lad’s sound enough,” he replied, testily. 

“ You’d better tell him to clear out,” she said, coldly. 

He turned and looked out of the window. She sat flushed and 
erect for a long time. At length her father turned to her, looking 
really malevolent. 

“ If you won’t,” he said, “ you’re a fool, and I’ll make you pay 
for your foolishness, do you see ? ” 

Suddenly a cold fear gripped her. She could not believe her senses. 
She was terrified and bewildered. She stared at her father, believing 
him to be delirious, or mad, or drunk. What could she do ? 

“ I tell you,” he said. “ I’ll send for Whittle to-morrow if you 
don’t. You shall neither of you have anything of mine.” 

Whittle was the solicitor. She understood her father well enough : 
he would send for his solicitor, and make a will leaving all his pro- 
perty to Hadrian : neither she nor Emmie should have anything. 
It was too much. She rose and went out of the room, up to her 
own room, where she locked herself in. 

She did not come out for some hours. At last, late at night, she 
confided in Emmie. 

“ The sliving demon, he wants the money,” said Emmie. “ My 
father’s out of his mind.” 

The thought that Hadrian merely wanted the money was another 
blow to Matilda. She did not love the impossible youth — but she 
had not yet learned to think of him as a thing of evil. He now 
became hideous to her mind. 

Emmie had a little scene with her father next day. 

“ You don’t mean what you said to our Matilda yesterday, do 
you, father ? ” she asked aggressively. 
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“ Yes,*’ he replied. 

“ What, that you’ll alter your will ? *’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ You won’t,” said his angry daughter. 

But he looked at her with a malevolent little smile. 

“ Annie ! ” he shouted. “ Annie ! ” 

He had still power to make his voice carry. The servant maid 
came in from the kitchen. 

“ Put your things on, and go down to Whittle’s office, and say I 
want to sec Mr. Whittle as soon as he can, and will he bring a will- 
form.” * 

The sick man lay back a little — he could not lie down. His 
daughter sat as if she had been struck. Then she left the room. 

Hadrian was pottering about in the garden. She went straight 
down to him. 

“ Here,” she said. “ You’d better get off. You’d better take your 
things and go from here, quick.” 

Hadrian looked slowly at the infuriated girl. 

“ Who says so ? ” he asked. 

“ We say so— get off, you’ve done enough mischief and damage.” 

“ Docs Uncle say so ? ” 

“ Yes, he docs.” 

“ I’ll go and ask him.” 

But like a fury Emmie barred his way. 

“ No, you needn’t. You needn’t ask him nothing at all. W r e don’t 
want you, so you can go.” 

“ Uncle’s boss here.” 

“ A man that’s dying, and you crawling round and working on 
him for his money ! — you’re not fit to live.” 

“ Oh ! ” he said. “ W ho says I’m working for his money ? ” 

“ I say. But my father told our Matilda, and she knows what you 
arc. She knows what you’re after. So you might as well clear out, 
for all you’ll get - guttersnipe ! ” 

He turned his back on her, to think. It had not occurred to him 
that they would think he was after the money. He did want the 
money — badly. He badly wanted to be an employer himself, not 
one of the employed. But he knew, in his subtle, calculating way, 
that it was not for money he wanted Matilda. He wanted both the 
money and Matilda. But he told himself the two desires w-ere 
separate, not one. He could not do with Matilda, without the money. 
But he did not want her for the money. 

When he got this clear in his mind, he sought for an opportunity 
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She looked away into the distance. At last she asked : 

“ What do you persecute me for, if it isn’t for the money? I’m 
old enough to be your mother. In a way Pve been your mother.” 

“ Doesn’t matter,” he said. “You’ve been no mother to me. Let us 
marry and go out to Canada — you might as well — you’ve touched me.” 

She was white and trembling. Suddenly she flushed with anger. 

“ It’s so indecent ,” she said. 

“ How ? ” he retorted. “ You touched me.” 

But she walked away from him. She felt as if he had trapped her. 
He was angry and depressed, he felt again despised. 

That same evening she went into her father’s room. 

“ Y’es,” she said suddenly. “ I’ll marry him.” 

Her father looked up at her. He was in pain, and very ill. 

“ You like him now, do you ? ” he said, with a faint smile. 

She looked down into his face, and saw death not far off. She 
turned and went coldly out of the room. 

The solicitor was sent for, preparations were hastily made. In all 
the interval Matilda did not speak to Hadrian, never answered him 
if he addressed her. He approached her in the morning. 

“ You’ve come round to it, then ? ” he said, giving her a pleasant 
look from his twinkling, almost kindly eyes. She looked down at 
him and turned aside. She looked down on him both literally and 
figuratively. Still he persisted, and triumphed. 

Emmie raved and wept, the secret flcw f abroad. But Matilda was 
silent and unmoved, Hadrian was quiet and satisfied, and nipped 
with fear also. But he held out against his fear. Mr. Rocklcy was 
very ill, but unchanged. 

On the third day the marriage took place. Matilda and Hadrian 
drove straight home from the registrar, and went straight into the 
room of the dying man. His face lit up with a clear twinkling smile. 

“ Hadrian — you've got her ? ” he said, a little hoarsely. 

“ Yes,” said Hadrian, who was pale round the gills. 

“ Ay, my lad, I’m glad you’re mine,” replied the dying man. 
Then he turned his eyes closely on Matilda. 

“ Let’s look at you, Matilda,” he said. Then his voice went 
strange and unrecognizable. “ Kiss me,” he said. 

She stooped and kissed him. She had never kissed him before, 
not since she w p as a tiny child. But she was quiet, very still. 

“ Kiss him,” the dying man said. 

Obediently, Matilda put forward her mouth and kissed the young 
husband. 

“ That’s right ! That’s right ! ” murmured the dying man. 
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A man got down from the motor-omnibus that runs from Penzance 
to St. Just-in-Penwith, and turned northwards, uphill towards the 
Polcstar. It was only half-past six, but already the stars were out, a 
cold little wind was blowing from the sea, and the crystalline, three- 
pulse flash of the lighthouse below the cliffs beat rhythmically in the 
first darkness. 

The man was alone. He went his way unhesitating, but looked 
from side to side with cautious curiosity. Tall, ruined power-houses 
of tin-mines loomed in the darkness from time to time, like remnants 
of some by-gone civilization. The lights of many miners’ cottages 
scattered on the hilly darkness twinkled desolate in their disorder, 
yet twinkled with the lonely homeliness of the Celtic night. 

He tramped steadily on, always watchful with curiosity. He was a 
tall, well-built man, apparently in the prime of life. His shoulders 
were square and rather stiff, he leaned forwards a little as he went, 
from the hips, like a man who must stoop to lower his height. But 
he did not stoop his shoulders : he bent his straight back from the 
hips. 

Now and again short, stump, thick-legged figures of Cornish 
miners passed him, and lie invariably gave them good night, as if to 
insist that he was on ’ uwn ground. He spoke with the West 
Cornish intonation. And as he went along the dreary road, looking 
now at the lights of the dwellings on land, now at the lights away to 
sea, vessels veering round in sight of the Longships Lighthouse, the 
whole of the Atlantic Ocean in darkness and space between him and 
America, he seemed a little excited and pleased with himself, 
watchful, thrilled, veering along in a sense ot mastery and of power 
in conilic t. 

The houses began to close on the road, he was entering the strag- 
gling, formless, desolate mining village, that he kncw r ot old. On the 
left was a little space set hat k from the road, and cosy lights of an inn. 
There it was. He peered up at the sign : “ The Tinners’ Rest.” 
But he could not make out the name of the proprietor. He listened. 
There was excited talking and laughing, a woman's voice laughing 
shrilly among the men’s. 
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“There’s cold meat ” 

“ That’s for me, then.” 

The stranger sat at the end of the table, and ate with the tired, 
quiet soldiers. Now, the landlady was interested in him. Her 
brow was knit rather tense, there was a look of panic in her large, 
healthy face, but her small brown eyes were fixed most dangerously. 
She was a big woman, but her eyes were small and tense. She drew 
near the stranger. She wore a rather loud-patterned flannelette 
blouse, and a dark skirt. 

“ What will you have to drink with your supper ? ” she asked, and 
there was a new, dangerous note in her voice. 

He moved uneasily. 

“ Oh, I’ll go on with ale.” 

She drew him another glass. Then she sat down on the bench at 
the table with him and the soldiers, and fixed him with her attention. 

“ You’ve come from St. Just, have you ? ” she said. 

He looked at her with those clear, dark, inscrutable Cornish eyes, 
and answered at length : 

“ No, from Penzance.” 

“ Penzance ! — but you’re not thinking of going back there to- 
night ? ” 

” No— no.” 

He still looked at her with those wide, clear eyes that seemed like 
very bright agate. Her anger began to rise. It was seen on her 
brow. Yet her voice was still suave and deprecating. 

“ I thought not — but you’re not living in these parts, are you ? ” 

“ No — no, I’m not living here.” He was always slow' in answering, 
as if something intervened between him and any outside question. 

“ Oh, I see,” she said. “ You’ve got relations down here.” 

Again he looked straight into her eyes, as if looking her into silence. 

“ Yes,” he said. 

He did not say any more. She rose with a flounce. The anger was 
tight on her brow. There was no more laughing and card-playing 
that evening, though she kept up her motherly, suave, good- 
humoured way with the men. But they knew her, they were all 
afraid of her. 

The supper was finished, the table cleared, the stranger did not go. 
Two of the young soldiers went off to bed, with their cheery : 

“ Good night, Ma. Good night, Maryann.” 

The stranger talked a little to the sergeant about the war. which 
was in its first year, about the new army, a fragment of which was 
quartered in this district, about America. 
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The landlady darted looks at him from her small eyes, minute by 
minute the electric storm welled in her bosom, as still he did not go. 
She was quivering with suppressed, violent passion, something 
frightening and abnormal. She could not sit still for a moment. 
Her heavy form seemed to flash with sudden, involuntary movements 
as the minutes passed by, and still he sat there, and the tension on 
her heart grew unbearable. She watched the hands of the clock 
move on. Three of the soldiers had gone to bed, only the crop- 
headed, terrier-like old sergeant remained. 

The landlady sat behind the bar fidgeting spasmodically with the 
newspaper. She looked again at the clock. At last it was five 
minutes to ten. 

“ Gentlemen — the enemy ! ” she said, in her diminished, furious 
voice. “ Time, please. Time, my dears. And good night all ! ” 

The men began to drop out, with a brief good night. It was a 
minute to ten. The landlady rose. 

“ Gome,” she said. “ I’m shutting the door.” 

The last of the miner: passed out. She stood, stout and menacing, 
holding the door. Still the stranger sat on by the fire, his black 
overcoat opened, smoking. 

“ We’re closed now, sir,” came the perilous, narrowed voice of the 
landlady. 

The little, dog-like, d-headed sergeant touched the arm of the 
stranger. 

“ Closing time,” he said. 

The stranger turned round in his seat, and his quick-moving, dark, 
jewcl-likc eyes went from the sergeant to the landlady. 

“ I’m stopping here to-night,” he said, in his laconic Cornish- 
Yankcc accent. 

The landlady seemed to tower. Her eyes lifted strangely, frighten- 
ing. 

“ Oh, indeed ! ” she cried. “ Oh, indeed ! And whose orders 
arc those, may I ask ? ” 

He looked at her again. 

“ My orders,” he said. 

Involuntarily she shut the door, and advanced like a great, danger- 
ous bird. Her voice rose, there was a touch of hoarseness in it. 

“ And what might your orders be, if you please ? ” she cried. “Who 
might^oH be, to give orders, in the house ? ” 

He sat still, watching her. 

“ You know who I am,” he said. 


“ At least, I know who you 
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Her eyes sparkled, her face was flushed pink. She was drawn up 
like an Amazon. 

The young soldiers did not quite know what to do. They looked 
at the man, they looked at the sergeant, one of them looked down 
and fastened his braces on the second button. 

“ What say, sergeant ? ” asked one whose face twinkled for a little 
devilment. 

“ Man says he’s husband to Mrs. Nankervis,” said the sergeant. 

“ He’s no husband of mine. I declare I never set eyes on him 
before this night. It’s a dirty trick, nothing else, it’s a dirty 
trick.” 

“ Why, you’re a liar, saying you never set eyes on me before,” 
barked the man near the hearth. “ You’re married to me, and that 
girl Maryann you had by me — well enough you know it.” 

The young soldier looked on in delight, the sergeant smoked 
im perturbed. 

“ Yes,” sang the landlady, slowly shaking her head in supreme 
sarcasm, •“ it sounds very pretty, doesn’t it? But you see we don’t 
believe a word of it, and haw are you going to prove it ? ” She 
smiled nastily. 

The man watched in silence for a moment, then he said : 

“It wants no proof.” 

“ Oh, yes, but it does ! Oh, yes, but it docs, sir, it wants a lot of 
proving ! ” sang the lady’s sarcasm. “ We’re not such gulls as all 
that, to swallow your words whole.” 

But he stood unmoved near the fire. She stood with one hand 
resting on the zinc-covered bar, the sergeant sat with legs crossed, 
smoking, on the seat half-way between them, the three young 
soldiers in their shirts and braces stood wavering in the gloom behind 
the bar. There was silence. 

“ Do you know anything of the whereabouts of your husband, Mrs. 
Nankervis ? Is he still living ? ” asked the sergeant, in his judicious 
fashion. 

Suddenly the landlady began to cry, great scalding tears, that left 
the young men aghast. 

“ I know nothing of him,” she sobbed, feeling for her pocket 
handkerchief. “ He left me when Maryann was a baby, went 
mining to America, and after about six months never wrote a line 
nor sent me a penny bit. I can’t say whether he’s alive or dead, the 
villain. All I’ve heard of him’s to the bad — and I’ve heard nothing 
for years an’ all, now.” She sobbed violently. 

The golden-skinned, handsome man near the fire w. iched her 
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as she wept. He was frightened, he was troubled, he was bewildered, 
but none of his emotions altered him underneath. 

J here was no sound in the room but the violent sobbing of the 
landlady. The men, one and all, were overcome. 

“ Don t you think as you’d better go, for to-night ? ” said the 
sergeant to the man, with sweet reasonableness. “ You’d better 
leave it a bit, and arrange something between you. You can’t 
have much claim on a woman, I should imagine, if it’s how she says. 
And you’ve come down on her a bit too sudden-like.” 

I he landlady sobbed hcart-brokenly. The man watched her 
large breasts shaken. They seemed to cast a spell over his mind. 

“ How I’ve treated he<r, that’s no matter,” he replied. “ I’ve 
come back, and I’m going to stop in my own home — for a bit, 
anyhow. There you’ve got it.” 

“ A dirty action,” said the sergeant, his face flushing dark. “ A 
dirty action, to come, after deserting a woman for that number of 
years, and want to force yourself on her ! A dirty action — as isn’t 
allowed by the 1 .w." 

The landlady wiped h( 1 eyes. 

“ Never you mind about law' nor nothing,” cried the man, in a 
strange, strong voice. “ I’m not moving out of this public to-night.” 

The woman turned to 'In .oldicrs behind her. and said in a wheed- 
ling, sarcastic tone : 

“ Are we going to stand it, boys ? Arc w r e going to be clone like 
this. Sergeant Thomas, by a scoundrel and a bulk as has led a life 
bc\ond mention in those American mining-camps, and then wants to 
(nine back and make havoc* of a poor woman’s life and savings, 
idler having left lu r with a baby in arms to struggle as best she might ? 
Ii\ a cr\ing shame if nobody will stand up for me — a crying 
shame ! ” 

The H>!diei s and the little sergeant were bristling. The woman 
stooped ..ml rummaged under the counter for a minute. Then, 
uns, *(ii to the man away near the lire, she threw out a plaited grass 
iop<\ <yh h as is used for binding bales, and left it lying near the feet 
t f the \oung soldicis, in the gloom at the back of the bar. 

Then ''lie rose and fronted the situation. 

“ Come now ," die s.dd to the man, in a reasonable, coldly-coaxing 
tom*, 4< put your coat on and lca\c us alone. l>c a man, and not 
worse than a brute of a Herman. You can get a bed easy enough in 
St. Just, and if you’ve nothin ; to pay foi it sergeant would lend yo 
a couple o( shillings, 1 m sine uc would. 

All eye" were fixed oil tin* man. He was looking down at the 
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woman like a creature spell-bound or possessed by some devil’s 
own intention. 

“ I’ve got money of my own,” he said. “ Don’t you be frightened 
for your money, I’ve plenty of that, for the time.” 

“ Well, then,” she coaxed, in a cold, almost sneering propitiation, 
“ put your coat on and go where you’re wanted — be a man , not a 
brute of a German.” 

She had drawn quite near to him, in her challenging coaxing 
intentness. He looked down at her with his bewitched face. 

“ No, I shan’t,” he said. “ I shan't do no such thing. You'll 
put me up for to-night.” 

“ Shall I ? ” she cried. And suddenly she flung her arms round 
him, hung on to him with all her powerful weight, calling to the 
soldiers : “ Get the rope, boys, and fasten him up. Alfred —John, 
quick now ” 

The man reared, looked round with maddened eyes, and heaved 
his powerful body. But the woman was powerful also, and very 
heavy, and was clenched with the deter ruination of death. Her 
face, with its exulting, horribly \induiive look, was turned up to 
him from his own breast ; he reached back his head frantically, to 
get away from it. Meanwhile the young soldiers, after having 
watched this frightful Laocoon swaying for a moment, stirred, anil 
the malicious one darted swiftly with the rope. It was tangled a 
little. 

“ Give me the end here,” cried the sergeant. 

Meanwhile the big man heaved and struggled, swung the woman 
round against the seat'and the table, in his convulsive effort to get 
free. But she pinned down his arms like a cuttlefish wreathed hra\ llv 
upon him. And he heaved and swayed, and they crashed about the 
room, the soldiers hopping, the furniture bumping. 

The young soldier had got the rope once round, the brisk ser- 
geant helping him. The woman sank heavily lower, they got the 
rope round several times. In the struggle the victim fell over against 
the table. The ropes tightened till they cut his arms. The woman 
clung to his knees. Another soldier ran in a flash of genius, and 
fastened the strange man’s feet with the pair of braces. Seats had 
crashed over, the tabic was thrown against the wall, but the man 
was bound, his arms pinned against his sides, his feet tied. He lay 
half-fallen, sunk against the table, still for a moment. 

The woman rose, and sank, faint, on to the seat against the wall. 
Her breast heaved, she could not speak, she thought she was going 
to die. The bound man lay against the overturned table, his coat 
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all twisted and pulled up beneath the ropes, leaving the loins 
exposed. The soldiers stood around, a little dazed, but excited 
with the row. 

The man began to struggle again, heaving instinctively against 
the ropes, taking great, deep breaths. His face, with its golden skin, 
(lushed dark and surcharged, lie heated again. The great wins in 
his neck stood out. but it was no good, he went relaxed. Then 
again, suddenly, he jerked his feet. 

“ Another pair o ( braces, William,' ” cried the excited soldier. 
He threw himself on the legs of the bound man, and managed to 
fasten the knees. Then again there was stillness. They could hear 
the clock tic k. 

The woman looked at the prostrate figure, the strong, straight 
limbs, the strong back bound in subjection, the wide-eyed face that 
reminded her of a calf tied in a sack in a cart, only its head stretched 
dumbly backwards. And she triumphed. 

The bound-up body began to struggle again. She watched 
fascinated the muscles woiking. the shoulders, the hips, the large, 
clean thighs. Even now he might break the ropes. She was afraid. 
Hut the lively young soldier sat on the shoulders of the bound man. 
and after a few perilous moments, there was stillness again. 

“ Now,” said the ; *Hrious sergeant to the bound man, “ if we 
untie von, will you promise to go olf and make no more trouble? ” 

“ You’ll not untie* him in here/ 1 cried the woman. “ I wouldn't 
dust him as far as 1 could blow him.” 

Then: was silence. 

“We might carry him outside, and und ■ him there,” said the 
soldier. “ 1 hen we could get the policeman, if he made any more 
bother.” 

“ Yes,” said the sergeant. “ Wc could do that.” Then again, in 
an altered, almost sewrr tone, to the prisoner : “ If wc undo you 
outside, will you take your coat and go without creating any more 
disturbance ? ” 

Hut the prisoner would not answei, he only lay with wide, dark, 
bright eyes, like a bound animal. There was a space of perplexed 
.silence. 

“ Well, then, do as you say," said the woman irritably. “ Carry 
him out amongst you, and let us shut up the home." 

The) did so. Picking up the bound man. the four soldiers stagge. 'd 
clumsily into the silent square in front of the inn, the woman flow- 
ing with the cap and the o\ereoat. The young soldiers quickly 
unfastened the braces from the prisoners legs, and thev hopped 
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indoors. They were in their stocking-feet, and outside the stars 
flashed cold. They stood in the doorway watching. The man lay 
quite still on the cold ground. 

“ Now,” said the sergeant, in a subdued voice, “ Til loosen the 
knot, and he can work himself free, if you go in, Missis.” 

She gave a last look at the dishevelled, bound man, as he sat on the 
ground. Then she went indoors, followed quickly by the sergeant. 
Then they were heard locking and barring the door. 

The man seated on the ground outside worked and strained at 
the rope. But it was not so easy to undo himself even now. So, 
with hands bound, making an effort, he got on his feet, and went 
and worked the cord against the rough edge of an old wall. The 
rope, being of a kind of plaited grass, soon frayed and broke, and he 
freed himself. He had various contusions. His arms were hurt and 
bruised from the bonds. He rubbed them slowly. Then he pulled 
his clothes straight, stooped, put on his cap, struggled into his 
overcoat, and walked away. 

The stars were very brilliant. Clear as crystal, the beam from the 
lighthouse under the cliffs struck rhythmically on the night. Dazed, 
the man walked along the road past the church-yard. Then he 
stood leaning up against a wall, for a long time. 

He was roused because his feet were so cold. So he pulled himself 
together, and turned again in the silent night, back towards the inn. 

The bar was in darkness. But there was a light in the kitchen. 
He hesitated. Then very quietly he tried the door. 

He was surprised to find it open. He entered, and quietly closed 
it behind him. Then he went down the step past the bar-counter, 
and through to the lighted doorway of the kitchen. There sat his 
wife, planted in front of the range, where a furze fire was burning. 
She sat in a chair full in front of the range, her knees wide apart on 
the fender. She looked over her shoulder at him as he entered, but 
she did not speak. Then she stared in the fire again. 

It was a small, narrow' kitchen. He dropped his cap on the table 
that was covered with yellowish American cloth, and took a scat 
with his back to the wall, near the oven. His wife still sat with her 
knees apart, her feet on the steel fender and stared into the fire, 
motionless. Her skin was smooth and rosy in the firelight. Evcn- 
thing in the house was very clean and bright. The man sat silent, 
too, his head dropped. And thus they remained. 

It was a question who would speak first. The woman leaned 
forward and poked the ends of the sticks in between the bars of the 
range. He lifted his head and looked at her. 
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“ Others gone to bed, have they ? ” he asked. 

But she remained closed in silence. 

“ *S a cold night, out,” he said, as if to himself. 

And he laid his large, yet well-shapen workman’s hand on the top 
of the stove, that was polished black and smooth as velvet. She 
would not look at him, yet she glanced out of the corners of her eyes. 

His eyes were fixed brightly on her, the pupils large and electric 
like those of a cat. 

“ I should have picked you out among thousands,” he said. 
“ Though you’re bigger than I’d have believed. Fine flesh you’ve 
made. 

She was silent for some time. Then she turned in her chair upon 
him. 

“ What do you think of yourself,” she said, “ coming back on me 
like this after over fifteen year ? You don’t think I’ve not heard of 
you, neither, in Butte City and elsewhere ? ” 

He was w-^hiug her with his clear, translucent, unchallenged 
eyes. 

“ Yes,” he said. “ Chaps comes an’ goes — I’ve heard tell of you 
from time to time.” 

She drew herself m . 

“ And what lies a\c you heard about me ? ” she demanded 
superbly. 

“ I dunno as I’ve heard any lies at all — ’cept as you was getting 
on very well, like.” 

His voice ran warily and detached. Her anger stirred again in 
her violently. But she subdued it, because of the danger there was 
in him, and more, perhaps, because of the beauty of his head and his 
level drawn brows, which she could not bear to forfeit. 

“ That’s more than I can say ofyoH,” she said. “ I’ve heard more 
harm than good about you." 

“Ay, I dcssay,” he said, looking in the fire. It was a long time 
since he had seen the furze burning, he said to himself. There was a 
silence, during which she w'atchcd his face. 

“ Do you call yourself a man ? ” she said, more in contemptuous 
reproach than in anger. “ Leave a woman as you’ve left me, you 
don’t care to what ! — and then to turn up in this fashion, without a 
word to say for yourself.” 

• He stirred in his chair, planted his feet apart, and resting his rins 
on his knees, looked steadily into the fire, without answering. So 
near to her was his head, and the close black hair, she could scarcely 
refrain from starting aw ay, as if it would bite her. 
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“ Do you call that the action of a man ? ” site repeated. 

“ No,” he said, reaching and poking the bils of wood into the fire 
with his fingers. 44 I didn't call it anything, as I know of. It’s no 
good calling things by any names whatsoever, as 1 know of.” 

She watched him in his actions. There was a longei and longer 
pause between each speech, though neither knew it. 

“ I wonder what you # think of yourself ! ” she exclaimed, with vexed 
emphasis. “ I wonder what sort of a fellow you take \ ourself to be ! ” 
She was really perplexed as well as angry. 

4 ‘ Well,” he said, lifting his head to look at her, 44 I guess I’ll 
answer for my own faults, if everybody rise’ll answer for ihcii ..” 

Her heart beat fiery hot as he lifted his face to her. She breathed 
heavily, averting her face, almost losing her self-control. 

44 And what do you take me to be ? ” .she cried, in real helplessness. 

His face was lifted watching her, watching her soft, averted face, 
and the softly heaving mass of her breasts. 

“I take you,” he said, with that laconic truthfulness whiih 
exercised such power over her, “ to be the deuce of a fine woman 
darn me if you’re not as fine a built woman as I’ve seen, liainhomc 
with it as well. I shouldn’t have expected you to put on mu h hand- 
some flesh : ’struth I shouldn’t.” 

Her heart beat fiery hot, as he watched her with those bright 
agate eyes, fixedly. 

44 Been very handsome to you, for fifteen years, my sakes ! ” she 
replied. 

He made no answer to this, but sat with his bright, quii k (‘yes 
upon her. 

Then he rose. She started involuntuiily. But he mil) said, in his 
laconic, measured way : 

“ It’s warm in here now.” 

And he pulled offhi.s overcoat, throwing it on the tabic. She sat 
as if slightly cow ed, whilst he did so. 

“Them ropes has given my arms something, by Ga aid,” he 
drawled, feeling his arms with his hands. 

Still she sat in her chair before him, slightly cowed. 

“ You was sharp, wasn’t you, to catch me like that, eh ? ” he 
smiled slowly. 44 By Ga-ard, you had me fixed proper, pmper you 
had. Darn me, you fixed me up proper- pro) cr, you did.” 

He leaned forwards in his chair towards her. 

“ I don’t think no worse of you for it, no, darned if I d< . Fine 
pluck in a woman’s what I admire. That I do, indeed.” 

She only gazed into the fire. 
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“ We Pet from the start, we did. And, my word, you begin again 
quick the minute you see me, you did. Darn me, you was too sharp 
for me. A darn fine woman, puts up a darn good fight. Darn me 
if I could find a woman in all the darn States as could get me down 
like that. Wonderful fine woman you be, truth to say, at this 
1111111110 .” 

She only sat glowering into the fire. 

“ As grand a pluck as a man could wish to find in a woman, true 
as I’m here,” he said, reaching forward his hand and tentatively 
touching her between her full, warm breasts, quietly. 

She started, and seemed to shudder. But his hand insinuated 
itself between her breasts, as she continued to gaze in the fire. 

“ And don’t you think I’ve come back here a-begging,” he said. 
“ I’ve more than one thousand pounds to my name, I have. And a 
bit of a fight lor a how -de-do pleases me, that it do. But that 
doesn’t mean as vou’rc going to deny as you’re my Missis . . 
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A young man came out of the Victoria station, looking undecidedly 
at the taxi-cabs, dark red and black, pressing against the curb under 
the glass roof. Several men in great-coats and brass buttons jerked 
themselves erect to catch his attention, at the same time keeping an 
eye on the other people as they filtered through the open doorways 
of the station. Berry', however, was occupied by one ,if dir men, 
a big, burly fellow whose blue eyes glared back and whov* red- 
brown moustache bristled in defiance. 

“ Do you want a cab, sir? ” the man asked, in a half-nun king, 
challenging voice. 

Berry hesitated still. 

“ Are you Daniel Sutton ? ” he asked. 

u Yes,” replied the other defiantly, with uneasy cons* ieruc. 

“ Then you arc my uncle,” said Berry. 

They were alike in colouring, and somewhat in features, but the 
taxi driver was a powerful, well-flcshcd man who glared at the wmhl 
aggressively, being really on the defensive against his own hcait. 
His nephew, of the same height, was thin, well-dressed, quiet and 
indifferent in his manner. And vet they were ol>\ iously kin. 

“ And who the devil arc you ? n asked the taxi driver. 

M I’m Daniel Berry,” replied the nephew. 

“ Well, I’m damned — never saw you since you were a kid.” 

Rather awkwardly at this late hour the two shook hands. “ How 
are you, lad ? ” 

“ All right. I thought you were in Australia.” 

“ Been back three months — bought a couple of these damned 
things he kicked the tyre of his taxi-cab in affectionate disgust. 
There was a moment’s silence. 

“ Oh, but I’m going bark out there. ■ I can’t stand this cankering, 
rotten-hearted hell of a country any more ; you want to come out 
to Sydney with me, lad. That’s the place for you— beautiful place, 
oh, you could wish for nothing better. And money in it, too. How’" 
your mother ? ” 

“ She died at Christmas,” said the young man. 
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“ Dead ! What ! — our Anna ! ” The big man’s eyes stared, and 
he it t oiled in fear. “ God, lad,” he said, “ that’s three of ’em gone ! ” 

Tlu- two men looked away at the people passing along the pale 
grey pavements, under the wall of Trinity Church. 

“ Wdl, strike me lucky ! ” said the taxi driver at last, out of 
breath. “ She wor th* best o’ th’ bunch of ’em. I see nowt nor hear 
nowt from any of ’em— they’re not worth it, I’ll be damned if they 
arc— our sermon-lapping Adela and Maud,” he looked scornfully 
at his nephew. “ But she was the best of ’em, our Anna was, that’s 
a fact.” 

He \^as talking because he was afraid. 

“ An’ after a hard life like she’d had. How old was she, lad ? ” 

“ Fifty-five.” 

“ Fifty-five . . .” He hesitated. Then, in a rather hushed voice, 
he asked the question that frightened him : “ And what was it, 
then?” 

“ Cancer.” 

“ Cancer a; ? <tii., like Julia ! I never knew there was cancer in our 
family. Oh, my good God, our poor Anna, after the life she'd had ! 
What, lad, do you sec any God at the back of that ? I’m damned 
if I do.” 

H e was glaring, vr / lue-eyed and fierce, at hh nephew. Berry 
lifted his shoulders . .July. 

“God?” went on the taxi driver, in a curious intense tone. 
“ You’ve only to look at the folk in the street to know there’s nothing 
keeps it going but gravitation. Look at ’em. Look at him ! ” A 
mongrel-looking man was nosing past. ” Wouldn't he murder you 
for your watch-chain, but that he’s afraid of society ? He’s got it 
in him. . . . Look at ’em.” 

Berry watched the townspeople go by, and, sensitively feeling his 
uncle’s antipathy, it seemed he was watching a sort of danse macabre 

of ugly criminals. 

“ Did you ever sec such a God-forsaken crew creeping about ! 
It gives you the very horrors to look at ’em. I sit in this damned car 
and watch ’em till, I can tell you, I feci like running the cab amuck 
among ’em, and running myself to kingdom come ” 

Berry wondered at this outburst. He knew his uncle w as the black 
sheep, the youngest, the darling of his mother’s family. He knew' 
him to be at outs with respectability, mixing with the looser, sporting 
•type, all betting and drinking and showing dogs and birds, and rat 'ng. 
As a critic of life, however, he did not know him. But the young man 
felt curiously understanding. “ He uses w r ords like I do, he talks 
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nearly as I talk, except that I shouldn’t say those things. But I 
might feel like that, in myself, if I went a certain road.'’ 

“ I've got to go to Watmorc,” he said. “ Can you take inc ? ” 

“ When d’you want to go ? ” asked the uncle fiercely. 

“ Now.” 

“ Come on, then. What d'yer stand gassin' on th' causeway for ? ” 

The nephew took his seat beside the driver. The cab began to 
quiver, then it started forward with a whirr. The uiule, hi> li.incK 
and feet acting mechanically, kept his blue eyes fixed on the highroad 
into whose traffic the car was insinuating its way. Berry felt curiously 
as if he were sitting beside an older development of himself. His 
mind went back to his mother. She had been twenty yea is older 
than this brother of hers, whom she had loved so dcaily. “ He wu . 
one of the most affectionate little lads, and suih a curly head ! I 
could never have believed he would grow into the great, t narsc bullv 
he is — for he's nothing else. My father made a god of him wadi, 
it’s a good thing his father is dead. He got in with that spoiling 
gang, that’s what did it. Things were made too cu>\ for him, and 
so he thought of no one but himself, and this is the remit.” 

Not that ' s Jokv ” Sutton was so very black a sheep. 1 le had lived 
idly till he was eighteen, then had suddenly married a y»ung. beauti- 
ful girl with dear brows and dark grey eyes, a factors giii. Hasing 
taken her to live with his parents he, lover of dogs and pig< mis, went 
on to the staff' of a sporting paper. But his wife was without uplift 
or warmth. Though they made money enough, their home wu-. 
dark and cold and uninviting. He had two or three dogs, and tin- 
whole attic was turned. into a great pigeon-house. He and his wife 
lived together roughly, with no warmth, no refinement, no tom h nl 
beauty anywhere, except that she was beautiful. He was a bluster- 
ing, impetuous man, she was rather cold in her soul, did not run- 
about anything very much, was rather capable, arid (lose with 
money. And she had a common accent in her spret h. He outdid 
her a thousand times in coarse language, and set tii.it < old twang 
in her voice tortured him with shame that lie stamped down in bully- 
ing and in becoming more violent in his ow n speet h. 

Only his dogs adored him, and to them, and to his pigeons, he 
talked with rough, yet curiously tender caresses while they leaped 
and fluttered for joy. 

After he and his wife had been married for s«.vcn years a little girl 
was born to them, then later, another. But the hu band and wife 
drew no nearer together. She had an alfei lion for her t aildmi 
almost like a cool governess. He had an emotional mai '» fear of 
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sentiment, which helped to nip his wife from putting out any shoots. 
I io treated his t h if Iren roughly, and pretended to think it a good job 
when one was adopted hv a well-to-do maternal aunt. But in his 
soul he hated his wife that she could give away one of his children, 
i'or after her cool fashion, she loved him. With a chaos of a man 
such as he, she had no chance of being anything but cold and hard, 
poor thing. For she did love him. 

In the end he fell absurdly and violently in love with a rather 
sentimental young woman who read Browning. He made his 
wile an allowance and established a new menage with the young 
ladv, stoutly after emigrating with her to Australia. Meanwhile his 
wile had gone to live with a publican, a widower, with whom she 
had had one of those curious, tacit understandings of which quiet 
women arc capable, something like an arrangement for provision in 
the future. 

'1 his was as much as the nephew knew. He sat beside his uncle, 
wontiering how things stood at the present. They rated lightly 
out p.M the i emeu »*y and along the boulevard, then turned into the 
rather grimy country, 1 he mud flew out on cither side, there was 
a line mist of rain which blew in their faces. Berry covered him- 
self up. 

In tin* lanes the lb' i hedges shone black with rain. The silvery 
grey sky, faintly dappu d, spread wide over the low, green land. The 
elder man glanced fiercely up the road, then turned his red face to 
his nephew. 

k ‘ And how' re you going on, lad ? ” he said loudly. Berry noticed 
that his im< le was diMitly uneasy of him. It made him also un- 
comfot table. The elder man had evidently something pressing on 
his soul. 

“ Who are von living with in town ? ” asked the nephew 1 . Hav 
you gone back to Aunt Maud ? ” 

“ NoT baikcd the mule. “ She wouldn't have me. I offered to 
- — 1 wanted to--bul die wouldn't.” 

“ You’re alone, then ? ” 

“ No, I'm not alone.” 

He turned and glared with his fierce blue eyes at his nephew’, but 
s.iid no more for some time. The car ran on through the mud, 
under the wet wall of the park. 

That other devil tried to poison me,” suddenly shouted the 
elder man. ” The one 1 went to Australia w T ith. At which in 
spite of himself, the younger smiled in secret. 

“ How was that ? ” he asked. 
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“ Wanted to get rid of me. She got in with another fellow on the 
ship. . . . By Jove, I was bad.** 

“ Where — on the ship ? ” 

“ No,” bellowed the other. “ No. That was in Wellington, New 
Zealand. I was bad, and got lower an 5 lower — couldn't think what 
was up. I could lordly crawl about. As certain as I'm here, she 
was poisoning me, to get to th’ other chap — I’m certain of it.” 

“ And what did you do ? ” 

“ I cleared out — went to Sydney ” 

“ And left her ? ” - 

“ Yes, I thought begod, I’d better clear opt if I wanted to live.” 

“ And you were all right in Sydney ? ” 

“ Better in no time — I know she was putting poison in my coffee.” 
“ Hm ! ” 

There was a glum silence. The driver stared at the road ahead, 
fixedly, managing the car as if it were a live thing. The nephew 
felt that his uncle was afraid, quite stupefied with fear, fear of life, 
of death, ofhimself. 

“ You’re in rooms, then ? ” asked the nephew. 

“ No, I’m in a house of my own,” said the uncle defiantly, ” w i' 
th’ best little woman in th’ Midlands. She's a marvel. Why don't 
you come an’ sec us ? ” 

“ I will. Who is she?” 

“ Oh, she’s a good girl — a beautiful little thing. I was clean gone 
on her first time I saw her. An’ she was on me. Her mother lives 
with us — respectable girl, none o’ your . . .” 

” And hpw old is she ?'” 

J How old is she ? She’s twenty-one.” 

“ Poor thing,” 

11 She's right enough.” 

“ You’d marry her — getting a divorce ? ” 

“ I shall marry her.” 

There was a little antagonism between the two men. 

“ Where’s Aunt Maud ? ” asked the younger. 

“ She’s at the Railway Arms — we passed it, just against RoIIin’s 
Mill Crossing. . . . They sent me a note this morning to go an’ see 
her when I can spare time. She’s got consumption.” 

“ Good Lord ! Are you going ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

But again Berry felt that his uncle was afraid. 

The young man got through his commission in the villas* , had a 
drink with his uncle at the inn, and the two were returning home. 
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The elder man’s subject of conversation was Australia. As they 
drew near the town they grew silent, thinking both of the public- 
house. At last they saw the gates of the railway crossing were 
closed before them. y 3 

“ Shan t you call ? ” asked Berry, jerking his head in the direction 
of the inn, which stood at the corner between roads, its sign 
hanging under a bare horse-chestnut tree in front. 

1 might as well. Come in an' have a drink,” said the uncle. 

It had been raining all the morning, so shallow pools of water lay 
about. A brewer's wagon, with wet barrels and warm-smelling 
horses, sjood near the door of the inn. Everywhere seemed silent, 
but for the rattle of trains at the crossing. The two men went 
uneasily up the steps and into the bar. The place was paddled with 
wet feet, empty. As the barman was heard approaching, the uncle 
asked, his usual bluster slightly hushed by fear : 

” What ycr goin’ Ui have, lad ? Same as last time ? ” 

A man cnteied, evidently the proprietor. He was good-lookin^, 
with a long, lu .ivy lace and quick, dark eyes. His glance at Sutton 
was swift, a start, a recognition, and a withdrawal, into heavy 
neutrality. 

“ How arc ycr, Dan ? ” he said, scarcely troubling to speak. 

“ Are ycr, George * ” replied Sutton, hanging back. “ My 
nephew, Dan Berry, viivc us Red Seal, George.” 

The publican nodded to the younger man, and set the glasses 
on the bar. He pushed forward the two glasses, then leaned back 
in the dark corner behind the door, his arms folded, evidently 
preferring to get back from the watchful eyes of the nephew. 

** — \s luck,” said Sutton. 

The publican nodded in acknowledgment. Sutton and his 
nephew drank. 

“ Why the hell don't you get that road mended in Cinder Hill — ,” 
said Sutton fiercely, pushing back his driver’s cap and showing his 
short-cut, bristling hair. 

“ They can't find it in their hearts to pull it up,” replied the publi- 
can, laconically. 

“ find in their hearts ! They want settin’ in barrows an’ runnin’ 
up an’ down it till 1 1 icy cried lor incicv.” 

Sutton put down his glass, flic publican renewed it with a sure 
hand, at ease in whatsoever he did. Then he leaned back against 
the bar. He wore no coat. He stood with arms folded, his chin n 
his chest, his long moustache hanging. His back was round and 
slack, so that the' lower part of his abdomen stuck forward, though 
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was not stout His check was healthy, brown-red, and he was 
muscular. Yet there was about him this physical slackness, a reluc- 
tance in his slow, sure movements. His eyes were keen under his 
dark brows, but reluctant also, as if he were gloomily apathetic. 

There was a halt. The publican evidently would say nothing. 
Berry looked at the mahogany bar-counter, slopped with beer, at the 
whisky-bottles on the shelves. Sutton, his cap pushed back, show ing 
a white brow above a weather-reddened face, rubbed his ( rnpped 
hair uneasily. 

The publican glanced round suddenly. It seemed that onK his 
dark eyes mo\ed. 

” Going up ? ” he asked. 

And something, perhaps his eyes, indicated the unseen bede Iiamber. 

“ Ay — that's what I came for,” replied Sutton, shifting nervously 
from one foot to the other. ik She’s been asking Inr me ? ” 

“ This morning,” irplicd the publican, neutral. 

Then he put up a flap of the bar, and turned aw a) through the 
dark doorwav behind. Sutton, pulling off his cap, showing a loimd, 
short-cropped head which now was din ked forwaid, followed after 
him, the buttons holding the strap of his* great-coat behimi glittering 
for a moment. 

They climbed the dark stairs, the husband plating his ft et care- 
fully, bec ause of his big boots. Then Ire followed down the passage, 
trving vaguely to keep a grip on liis bowels, which seemed to be 
melting away, and definitely w idling for a neat brands. 'I he* publi- 
can opened a door. Sutton, 1 :g and burh in his great-coal, went 
past him. 

The bedroom seemed light and warm after the passage. 1 hen* 
was a red eider-down on the bed. Then, making an efloit, Sutton 
turned his eyes to sec the sick woman. He met her eves direct, 
dark, dilated. It was such a shock he almost started awa\. I'm a 
second he remained in torture, as if some- imisible flame* wen* pil- 
ing on him to reduce his bones ami fuse him down. Then h»* \iw 
the sharp white edge of her jaw, and the blac k hair beside* the hollow 
check. With a start he went towards the bed. 

“ Hello, Maud ! ” he said. “ Why, what \e bee n doin' ? ” 

The publican stood at the window* with his back to ihe bed. The 
husband, like one condemned but on the pc uit of starting awav, 
stood by the bedside staring in horror at his wife, whose dibit ed grey 
eyes, nearly all black now, watched him wearily, as if sh were 
looking at something a long way off. 

Going exceedingly pale, he jerked up his head and stared at the 
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wall over the pillows. There was a little coloured picture of a bird 
perched on a bell, and a nest among ivy leaves beneath. It ap- 
pealed to him, made him wonder, roused a feeling of childish magic 
in him. ^Thcy were wonderfully fresh, green ivy leaves, and nobody 
had seen the nest among them save him. 

Then suddenly he looked down again at the face on the bed, to 
try and recognize it. He knew the white brow and the beautiful 
clear qvebrows. That was his wife, with whom he had passed 
his youth, flesh of his flesh, his, himself. Then those tired 
eyes, which met his again from a long way off, disturbed him until 
he did not know where he was. Only the sunken cheeks, and the 
mouth that seemed to protrude now were foreign to him, and filled 
him with horror. It seemed he lost his identity. He was the young 
husband of the woman with the dear brows ; he was the married 
man fighting with her whose eyes w'atched him, a little indifferently, 
from a long way oil ; and he was a child in horror of that protruding 
mouth. 

There came a ci adding sound of her voice. He knew she had con- 
sumption of the throat, and braced himself hard to bear the noise. 

What was it. Maud ? ’’ he asked in panic. 

'Mien the broken, 1 kk kling voice came again. He was too terrified 
< : i the sound of it to 1 .11 a hut was said. I here was a pause. 

“ \ oil’ll take \\ ini nc* ? " the publican’s voice interpreted from the 
w indow . 

“ Don't \ on bother, Maud, I'll take her,” he said, stupefying his 
mind so as not to understand. 

He looked curiously round the room. It was not a bad bedroom, 
light and warm. There were many medic me bottles aggregated in 
a corner nl the w a>hstancl— and a bottle of* Three Star biancly, half- 
full. And there were also photographs of strange people on the 
c best of chaw cis. It was not a bad room. 

Again he slatted as if he were shot. She was speaking. He bent 
down, but did not look at her. 

“ He good to het," she whispered 

VMicn he icali/ed her meaning, that he should be good to their 
1 hild when the mother was gone, a blade went thiough his flesh. 

I’ll he good to her, Maud, don\ you bother," he said, beginning 
to led sh ikv. 

I If. looked again at the pic turc of the biid. It pen. hod cheerfully 

under a blue sk"\, with robust, jolly i\y leaves neai. llewasgaihe ’ ig 
his courage to depart. He looked down, but struggled hard not to 
take in the sight of his wife s face. 
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“ I s’ll come again, Maud,** he said. “ I hope you’ll go on all 
right. Is there anything as you want ? ” 

There was an almost imperceptible shake of the head from the sick 
woman, making his heart melt swiftly again. Then, dragging his 
limbs, he got out of the room and down the stairs. 

The landlord came after him. 

“ I’ll let you know Jf anything happens,” the publican said, still 
laconic, but with his eyes dark and swift. 

“ Ay, a* right,” said Sutton blindly. He looked round for his 
cap, which he had all the time in his hand. Then he got out of doors. 

In a moment the uncle and nephew were in the car jolting on the 
level crossing. The elder man seemed as if something tight in his 
brain made him open his eyes wide, and stare. He held the 
steering-wheel firmly. He knew he could steer accurately, to a hair's 
breadth. Glaring fixedly ahead, he let the car go, till it bounded 
over the uneven road. There were three coal-carts in a string. In 
an instant the car grazed past them, almost biting the kerb on the 
other side. Sutton aimed his car like a projectile, staring ahead. 
He did not want to know, to think, to realize, he wanted to be onl\ 
the driver of that quick taxi. 

The town drew near, suddenly. There were allotment-gardens, 
with dark-purple twiggy fruit-trees and wet alleys between the 
hedges. Then suddenly the streets of dwelling-houses whirled clo'.e, 
ancl the car was climbing the hill, with an angry whirr — up— up-- 
till they rode out on to the crest and could sec the tramears, dark 
red and yellow', threading their way round the corner below', and all 
the traffic roaring between the shops. 

“ Got anywhere to go ? ” asked Sutton of his nephew. 

“ I was going to see one or two people.” 

“ Come an’ have a bit o’ dinner with us,” said the other. 

Berry knew that his uncle wanted to be distracted, so that he 
should not think nor realize. The big man w'as running hard away 
from the horror of realization. 

“ All right,” Berry agreed. 

The car went quickly through the town. It ran up a long street 
nearly into the country again. Then it pulled up at a house that 
stood alone, below the road. 

” I s’H be back in ten minutes,” said the uncle. 

The car went on to the garage. Berry stood curiously at the top 
of the stone stairs that led from the highroad down to the lc\ .4 of the 
house, an old stone place. The garden w'as dilapidated Broken 
fruit-trees leaned at a sharp angle clown the steep bank. Right 
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across the dim grey atmosphere, in a kind of valley on the edge of 
the town, new suburb-patches showed pinkish on the dark earth. 
It was a kind of unresolved borderland. 

Berry went down the steps. T hrough the broken black fence of 
the orchard, long grass showed yellow. The place seemed deserted. 
He knocked, then knocked again. An elderly woman appeared. 
She looked like a housekeeper. At first she said suspiciously that 
Mr. Sutton was not in. 

“ My uncle just put me down. He’ll be in in ten minutes,” replied 
the visitor. 

“ Olf* arc you the Mr. Berry who is related to him ? ” exclaimed 
the elderly woman. “ Come in — come in.” 

She was at once kindly and a little bit servile. The young man 
entered. It was an old house, rather dark, and sparsely furnished. 
The elderly woman sat nervously on the edge of one of the chairs 
in a drawing-room that looked as if it were furnished from dismal 
relics of dismal homes, and there was a little straggling attempt at 
conversation. Mis. Greenwcll was evidently a working-class woman 
unused to service or to any formality. 

Presently she gathered up courage to invite her \isitor into the 
dining-room. There from the table under the window rose a tall, 
slim girl with a cat ‘ 1 her arms. She was evidently a little more 
lacl\ -like than was habitual to her, but she had a gentle, delicate, 
small nature. Her brown hair almost covered her ears, her dark 
lashes came down in shy awkwardness over her beautiful blue eyes. 
She shook hands in a frank way, yet she was shrinking. Evidently 
she was not sure how her position would affect her \isitor. And yet 
she w as assured in herself, shrinking and timid as she was. 

She must be a good deal in love with him,” thought Berry. 

Both women glanced shamefacedly at the roughly laid table. 
Evidently they ate in a rather rough and ready fashion. 

Elaine — she had this poetic name — fingered her cat timidly, not 
knowing what to say or to do, unable even to ask her visitor to sit 
down. He noticed how her skirt hung almost flat on her hips. She 
was young, scarce developed, a long, slender thing. Her colouring 
was warm and exquisite. 

T he elder woman bustled out to the kitchen. Berry fondled the 
terrier dogs that had come curiously to his heels, and glanced out 
of the window at the wet, deserted orchard. 

This room, too, was not well furnished, and rather dark. 3ut 
there was a big red fire. 

“ He always has fox terriers,” lie said. 
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“ Yes,’* she answered, showing her teeth in a smile. 

“ Do you like them, too ? ” 

“ Yes ” — she glanced down at the dogs. “ I like Tam better than 
Sally ” 

Her speech always tailed off into an awkward silence. 

“ We’ve been to see Aunt Maud,” said the nephew. 

Her eyes, blue and scared and shrinking, met his. 

“ Dan had a letter,* 5 lie explained. She’s very bad.” 

“ Isn’t it horrible ! ” she exclaimed, her lace ( rumbling up with 
fear. 

The old woman, evidently a hard-used, rather down-trodden 
workman’s wife, came in with two soup plates. She glanced anxiously, 
to see how her daughter was progiewng with the visitor. 

“ Mother, Dan’s been to see Maud,” said Elaine, in a quiet voice- 
full of fear and trouble. 

The old woman looked up anxiously, in question. 

“ I think she wanted him to take the child. She’s very bad, 1 
bclie\e,” explained Berry. 

* v Oh, we should take Winnie ! ” cried Elaine. But both women 
seemed uncertain, wax cling in their position. Already Berry could 
see that his unde had bullied them, as he Bullied c\ci\bodv. But 
they were used to unpleasant men, and seemed to keep at a dBlain < . 

“ Will you have some soup ? ” asked the mother, humbly. 

She e\ idetuly did the work. The daughter was to be a lady, more 
or less, always dressed and nice for when Sutton came in. 

They heard him heavily running clown the steps outside. 'I he 
dogs got up. Elaine Seemed to forget the \isitor. It was as if-!., 
came into life. Yet she was nervous and afraid. The mother Mot d 
as if ready to exculpate herself. 

Sutton burst open the door. Big, blustering, wet in his immciw 
grey coat, became into the dining-room. 

“ Hello ! ” he said to his nephew, ” making yourself at home ? ” 

“ Oh, \es” replied Berry. 

44 Hello, Jack,” he said to the girl. “ Got owt to grizzle about 

“ What for? ” she asked, in a clear, lialf-c hallenging \oi, e, that 
had that peculiar twang, almost petulant, so female and so am active. 
Yet she was defiant like a boy. 

“ It’s a wonder if you haven’t,” growled Sutton. And, with .1 
really intimate movement, he stooped down anti fondled his dogs, 
though paying no attention to them. Then lie stood up, and n 
mained with feet apart on the hearthrug, his head ducked forward, 
watching the girl. He seemed abstracted, as if he could only watch 
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her. His great-coat hung open, so that she could see his figure, 
sirn[)le and human in the great husk of cloth. Slie stood nervoudv 
\\ith hei hands behind her, glancing at him, unable to see anything 
else. And he was scarcely conscious but of her. His eyes wen: still 
strained and staring, and as they followed the cml. when, long- 
limbed and languid, she moved away, it was as it he .>aw in her 
jomething impel >onal, the female, not the woman. 

I bid vour dinner ? 51 Ik* asked. 

W c w ei e just g< ling to have it,” <he replied, w ilh the same c urious 
little vibration in her voi< e, like the twang of a nu.ig. 

1 he mother entered, bringing a .saucepan from which she ladled 
soup into three plates. 

” Sit down, lad,” said Sutton. “ \'ou sit down, Jar k, an' gi\e me 
mine here.” 

” Oh, aren’t you coming to tabic? ” she complained. 

No. 1 tell you,” he snai led, aim* 1 st pretending to la* disagreeable, 
but she was shglitlv afraid e\en o! me pretern <\ which ple.oed and 
relieved him »h *.! hm! on the hearthrug eating his soup noi-ilv. 

” Aren’t you going to lake your coal of! ? ” she said. “ it's filling 
tin' pku e full c »1 steam.” 

He dad not answer, but, with his head bent forward over the plate, 
be ate* his soup hastilv u» <et it done* with. When he put down his 
empfv plate, she lose .mil went to him. 

" Do take* voiir coat oil, Dan.” she said, and she took hold of the 
breast ol his mat, living to pudr it back over 1 1 is shoulder. Hut die 
could not. Only the st.ue in his eves c hanged to a glare as her 
hand moved over his shnuldei. He looked down into her eves. 
She became* pale, rather Ir lghtened-looking. and she turned her 
face awav, and it was drawn slightly with love and fear and misery. 
She tric'd again to put olf Ins coat, her thin wrists pulling at it. He 
stood sohdlv planted, and did not look at her, but Mured straight in 
flout. She was plav mg w i 1 b. passion, afraid ofit, and iv.dlv nre tched 
because it lcti her, the person, out of count. Yet she continued. 
And there came into his bearing, ini > his ev<s, the 1 minus smile of 
passion, pushing awav even the death-hm ror. It was hie stronger 
than death in him. She stood close to ills breast. Their eves met, 
and "he* w as < at 1 it d aw av. 

“ lake votir coat off, Dan,” she said cuaxinglv, in a low tone 
meant for no one but him. And she slid her hands on his di mid *r, 
and he yielded, so that the coat was pudi'd b >. She ha 1 ih:d \ 
and her eyes bad grown very biiglu. She got hold 1 >1 the* cud of 
his coat, licnlly, he cased himself, so that she drew it uif. 
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Then he stood in a thin suit, which revealed his vigorous, almost 
mature form. 

“ What a weight I ” she exclaimed, in a peculiar penetrating 
voice, as she went out hugging the overcoat. In a moment she came 
back. 

He stood still in the same position, a frown over his fiercely staring 
eyes. The pain, the fear, the horror in his breast were all burning 
away in the new, fiercest flame of passion. 

“ Get your dinner,” he said roughly to her. 

“ I’ve had all I want,” she said. “ You come an’ have yours.” 

He looked at the table as if he found it diilicult to see things. 

“ I want no more,” he said. 

She stood close to his chest. She wanted to touch him and to 
comfort him. There was something about him now that fascinated 
her. Berry felt slightly ashamed that she seemed to ignore the 
presence of others in the room. 

The mother came in. She glanced at Sutton, standing planted 
on the hearthrug, his head ducked, the heavy frown hiding his 
face. There was a peculiar braced intensity about him that made 
the elder woman afraid. Suddenly he jerked his head round to hw 
nephew. 

“ Get on wi’ vour dinner, lad,” he said, and he went to the door. 
The dogs, which had continually lain clown and got up again, 
uneasy, now rose and watched. The girl went after him, saying, 
clearly : 

“ What did you want, Dan ? ” 

Her slim, quick figurc'was gone, the door was closed behind her. 

There was silence. The mother, still more slave-like in her 
movement, sat down in a low chair. Berry drank some beer. 

“ That girl will leave him,” he said to himself. “ She’ll h,i?«- Inin 
like poison. And serve him right. I lien she ll go otf with somebody 
else.” 

And she did. 
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“ Well, Mabel, and what arc you going to do with yourself? ” asked 
foe, with foolish flippancy, lie h it quite .safe himself. Without 
listening for an answer, he turned aside, worked a grain of tobacco 
to the tip of his tongue, and spat it out. He did not care about 
anything, since he felt safe himself 

The three brothers and the sister sat round the desolate breakfast 
table, attempting some sort of desultory consultation. The morning's 
post had given the final tap to the family fortunes, and all was o\cr. 
The dreary dining-room itself, with its heavy mahogany furniture, 
looked as if it wen: wailing to be done away with. 

But the consultation amounted to nothing. There was a strange 
air of ineffectuality about the three men, as they sprawled at table, 
smoking and reflecting vaguely on their own condition. The girl 
was alone, a rather slv t, ullcn-looking young woman of twenty- 
seven. She did not shuic the same life as her brothers. She would 
have been good-looking, save for the impassive fixity of her face, 

' bull-dog," as her brothers called it. 

1 here was a confused tramping of horses' feet outside. The three 
men all sprawled round in their chairs to watch. Beyond the dark 
holly-bushes that separated the strip of lawn from the highroad, they 
< ould see a ca\a)cadc of shire horses swinging out of their own yard, 
being taken for exercise. I his was the last time. These were the 
last horses that would go through their hands. The \oung men 
watc lied with c ritic al, callous look. They were all frightened at the 
collapse of their li\c>, and the sense of disaster in which they were 
involved left them no inner freedom. 

Yet they were three fine, well-set fellows enough. Joe. the eldest, 
was a man of thim -three, broad and handsome in a hot, flushed 
way. His face was red, he twisted his black moustache over a thick 
finger, his eves were shallow and restless. He* had a sensual wa\ of 
uncovering his teeth when he laughed, and his bearing was stupid, 
Now he watc hed the horses with a glazed look of helplessness in * s 
eves, a certain stupor of downfall. 

The great diaught-horses swung past. They were tied head to 
. • *20 
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tail, four of them, and they heaved along to where a lane branched 
off from the highroad, planting their great hoofs floutingly in the 
fine black mud, swinging their great rounded haunches sumptuously, 
and trotting a few sudden steps as they were led into the lane, round 
the coiner. Every movement showed a massive, slumbrous strength, 
and a stupidity which held them in subjection. The groom at the 
head looked back, jerking the leading rope. And the cavalcade 
moved out of sight up the lane, the tail of the last horse, bobbed up 
tight and stiff, held out taut from the swinging great haunches as 
they rocked behind the hedges in a motion-like sleep. 

Joe watched with glazed hopeless eyes. The horses were almost 
like his own body to him. He felt lie was done for now. I.ik kilv he 
was engaged to a woman as old as himself, and therefore her father, 
who was steward of a neighbouring estate, would provide him with a 
job. He would marry and go into harness, liis life was over, he 
would be a subject animal now. 

He turned uneasily aside, the retreating steps of the horses rt lining 
in his cars: Then, with foolish restlessness, he reached lor the M-raps 
of bacon-rind from the plates, and making a faint whistling smmd. 
flung them to the terrier that lay against the fender. He watt hed the 
dog swallow them, and waited till the ( n ature looked into his e\es. 
Then a faint grin came on his face, and in a high, foolish voice lie 
said : 

“ Vou won’t get much more bacon, shall you, you little b ? ” 

The dog faintly and dismally wagged its tail, then lowered its 
haunches, circled round, and lay down again. 

There was another helpless silence at the table. Joe sprawled 
uneasily in his scat, not willing to go till the family com lave was 
dissolved. Fred Henry, the second brother, was cm t, t lean- 
limbed, alert. He had watched the passing of the horses with more 
sang-froid. If he was an animal, like Joe, he was an animal whi, h 
controls, not one winch is controlled. He was master of auv hut Nr, 
and he carried himself with a well-tempered air of master y. Mm 
he was not master of the situations of life. He pushed hivouhe 
brown moustache upwards, off his lip, and glanced irritably at lu> 
sister, who sal impassive and inscrutable. 

“ You'll go and stop with Lucy for a bit, shan't >ou ? ” lie asked. 
The girl did not answer. 

“ 1 don’t see what else you can do,” pci >Licd Fred Henry. 

“ Go as a skivvy,” Joe interpolated laconic ally. 

The girl did not move a muscle. 

“HI was her, I should go in for training for a nuisc,” said 
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Malcolm, the youngest of them all. He was the baby of the family, 
a young man of twenty-two, with a fresh, jaunty museau. 

Hut Mabel did not take any notice of him. They had talked at 
her and round her for so many years, that she hardly heard them 
at all. 

The marble dock on the mantelpiece softly chimed the half-hour, 
the dog rose uneasily from the hearthrug and looked at the party 
at the breakfast table. But still they sat on in ineffectual conclave. 

“Oh, all right,” said Joe suddenly, apropos of nothing. “I’ll 
get a move on.” 

lie puiied back his chair, straddled his knees with a downward 
jerk, to get them lice, in horsey fashion, and went to the fire. Still 
he did not go out of the mom ; he was curious to know what the 
others would do or say. He began to charge his pipe, looking down 
at the* dog and saving, in a high, affected voice : 

kk (hiing wi’ me ? doing wi‘ me are ter ? '1 ha'rt goin’ further than 
lira < ounls on jmt now , d<*'t hear j* ” 

'The dog laiimy wugj»d its tail, the man stuck out his jaw and 
iu\crul his pipe with his nand-, and puffed intently, lodng himself 
in the tobai 1 o, li -oking clow n all the while at the dog with an absent 
brown eve. I Ik dog looked up at him in mournful di-tnM. Joe 
stood with his knees stu * at, in n a I horsey fashion. 

k * Have you had a n iier liom Iaav . 3 ” l ied Ih:nv asked of his 
sifter. 

kk Last week,” came the neutral reply. 

“ And wh.it does she say .* " 

1 here was no answer. 

“ I)oe> she ask \on to go and -top there ? ” persisted Fred Henry. 

“ She says I can i( I like.” 

k ‘ Well, then, you'd better. Tell her \ oil'll come on Moiuiav.” 

'I bis was iei civ cd in silcn< e. 

“ That's what \ oil'll do then, is it ? ” said Fred Henry, in some 
exasperation. 

But she made no answer. There wvs a silence of futility and irrita- 
tion in the room. Malcolm grinned fatuously. 

kk You'll have to make up \011r mind between now and next 
Wednesday,” said Joe loudly, ” or else find \ ourself lodging.- on the 
kerb tone.” 

1 lie face of the young woman darkened, but she sal on immutable. 

k ‘ Here's Jack Fergusson ! *’ exclaimed Malcolm, who was look’ g 
aimle-sly out of the window. 

*" Where ? ” exclaimed Joe, loudlv 
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“ Just gone past.** 

“ Coming in ? ” 

Malcolm craned his neck to see the gate. 

“ Yes,” he said. 

There was a silence. Mabel sat on like one condemned, at the 
head of the table. Then a whistle was heard from the kitchen. 
The dog got up an^J barked sharply. Joe opened the door and 
shouted : 

“ Come on.” 

After a moment a young man entered. He was muffled up in 
overcoat and a purple woollen scarf, and his tweed cap, which he 
did not remove, was pulled down on his head. He wffs of medium 
height, his face was rather long and pale, his eyes looked tired. 

“ Hello, Jack ! Well, Jack ! ” exclaimed Malcolm and Joe. Fred 
Henry merely said, “Jack.” 

“ What’s doing ? ” asked the newcomer, evidently addressing Fred 
Henry. 

“ Same. We’ve got to be out by Wednesday. Got a cold ? ” 

“ I have- -got it bad, too.” 

“ Why don’t you stop in ? ” 

“ Me stop in ? When I can’t stand on my legs, perhaps I shall 
have a chance.” The young man spoke huskily. He had a slight 
Scotch accent. 

“ It’s a knock-out, isn’t it,” said Joe, boisterously, “ if a doctor 
goes round croaking with a cold. Looks bad for the patients, doesn’t 
it? ” 

The young doctor looked at him slowly. 

“ Anything the matter with you, then ? ” he asked sarcastically. 

“ Not as I know of. Damn your eyes, I hope not. Why ? ” 

“ I thought you were very concerned about the patients, wondered 
if you might be one yourself.” 

“ Damn it, no, I’ve never been patient to no flaming doctor, and 
hope I never shall be,” returned Joe. 

At this point Mabel rose from the tabic, and they all seemed to 
become aware of her existence. She began putting the dishes tn- 
together. The young doctor looked at her, but did not address her. 
He had not greeted her. She went out of the room with the tray, her 
face impassive and unchanged. 

“ When are you ofF then, all of you ? ” asked the doctor. 

“ I’m catching the eleven-forty,” replied Malcolm. “ \rc you 
goin’ down wi’ th’ trap, Joe ? ” 

“ Yes, I’ve told you I’*m going down wi’ th’ trap, haven i I ? ” 
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“ We’d better be getting her in then. So long, Jack, if I don’t see 
you before I go,” said Malcolm, shaking hands. 

I Ic went out, followed by Joe, w ho seemed to have his tail between 
his legs. 

“ Well, this is the devil’s own,” exclaimed the doctor, when he 
was left alone with Fred Henry. “ Going before Wednesday, are 
\ mi ? ” 

“ That’s the orders,” replied the other. 

“ Where, to Northampton ? ” 

‘‘Tha^ it.” 

“ The cl evil ! ” exclaimed Fergusson, with quiet chagrin. 

And there was silence between the two. 

“ All settled up, arc vou ? ” asked Fergusson. 

“ About.” 

There was another pause. 

“ Well, I shall miss yer, Freddy, boy,” said the young doctor. 

“ And I shall :,f. thee, Jack,” returned the other. 

“ Miss you like hell,” .mused the doctor. 

Fuel Henry turned aside. There was nothing to say. Mabel 
< ame in again, to finish clearing the table. 

“ What are you goimr \> do, then, Miss Pcrvin ? ” asked I- crju-on. 
“ (ining to your sutci arc you ? ” 

Mabel looked at him with her steady, dangerous eyes, that always 
made him uncomfortable, unsettling his superficial case. 

“ No,” she said. 

* “ Well, what in the name of fortune are you going to do? Say 
what you mean to do,” cried Fred Henry, with futile intensity. 

Put she only averted her head, and continued her work. She 
folded the white table-cloth, and put on the chenille cloth. 

“ The sulkiest bitc h that ever trod ! ” muttered her brother. 

But she finished her task with perfectly impassive face, the young 
doc tor watching her interestedly all the w hile. Then she went out. 

Fied llemv* stared after her, clenching his lips, his blue eyes 
fixing in sharp antagonism, as he made a grimace of sour exaspera- 


lion. .. p i 

“ You could bray her into bits, and that s all you d get out ot her, 

he said, in a small, narrowed tone. 

The doctor smiled faintly. 

“ What's she fining to do, then ? ” he asked. 

“ Strike inc if / know ! ” returned the other. 

Thctc was a pause. Then, the tor stirred. 

“ I’ll be seeing you to-night, shall I . he said to his friend. 
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“ Ay — where's it to be ? Are we going over to Jrssdalc ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I’ve got such a cold on me. I’ll come round to 
the Moon and Stars, anyway.” 

“ Let Lizzie and May miss their night for once, eh ? ” 

“ That’s it — ifl feel as I do now.” 

“ All’s one ” 

The two young men went through the passage and down to the 
back door together. The house was large, but it was servant less now, 
and desolate. At the back was a small bricked house-yard, and 
beyond that a big square, gravelled fine and red, and having stables 
on two sides. Sloping, dank, winter-dark fields stretched away on 
the open sides. 

But the stables were empty. Joseph Penan, the father of the 
family, had been a man of no education, who had become a fairly 
large horse dealer. The stables had been full of horses, there was a 
great turmoil and come-and-go of horses and of dealers and grooms. 
Then the kitchen was full of servants. But of late things had det lined. 
The old man had married a second lime, to retrieve his fin tunes. 
Now he was dead and even thing was gone to the dogs, there was 
nothing but debt and threatening. 

For months, Mabel had been servantless in the big house, keeping 
the home together in penur) for her ineflcc tual brothers. She had 
kept house for ten year*. But previously it was with unstinted means. 
Then, however brutal and coarse every tiling was, the sense of money 
had kept her proud, confident. The men might he foul-mouthed, the 
women in the kitchen might have bad reputations, her bmtheis 
might have illegitimate children. But so long as there was money, 
the girl felt herself established, and brutally proud, reserved. 

No company came to the house, save dealers and coarse men. 
Mabel had no associates of her own sex, after her siste r went awav. 
But she did not mind. She went regularly to church, she attended 
to her father. And she lived in the memory of her mother, who had 
died when she was fourteen, and whom she had loved. She had 
loved her father, too, in a different way. depending upon him, and 
feeling secure in him, until at the age of fifiv-four he married again. 
And then she had set hard against him. Now he had died and left 
them all hopelessly in debt. 

She had .suffered badly during the period of poverty. Nothing, 
however, could shake the curious sullen, animal pride that lomui- 
ated each member of the family. Now, lor Mabel, the end had come. 
Still she would not cast about her. She would follow hci own way 
just the same. She would always hold the keys of her own situation . 
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Mindless and persistent, she endured from day to day. Why should 
she think ? Why should she answer anybody ? It was enough that 
this was the end, and there was no way out. She need not pass any 
more daikly along the main street of die small town, avoiding every 
eve. She need not demean herself any more, going into the shops 
and busing the cheapest food. This was at an end. She thought 
ol nobody, not even of herself. Mindless and pe rsistent, she seemed 
in a sort of ec stasy to he coming nearer to her fulfilment, her own 
glorification, approac hing her dead mother, who wa-. glorified. 

In the afternoon she took a little bag, with shears and sponge and 
a small sc rubbing brush, and went out. It was a grey, wintry day, 
with saddened, dark green fields and an atmosphere blackened by 
the smoke of foundries not far off. She went quit kly, daikh along 
the c auseway, heeding nobody, through the town to the churchyard. 

1 here she always lelt secure, as if no one could see her, although 
as a matter of fact she was exposed to the stare of c\ civ one w ho passed 
along under thv churchyard wall. Nevertheless, once under the 
.shadow of the great looming church, among the graves, she felt 
immune from the wot Id, reserved within the thick chun heard wall 
as in another t ountry. 

Caiefully she clipped . h grass from the grave, and arranged the 
pinks- white, small chi ; ..nthemums in the tin cro-s. When this was 
done 1 , she took an empty jar from a neighbouring grave, brought 
water, and carefully, most scrupulously sponged the marble head- 
stone and the coping-stone. 

It gave her sincere satisfac tion to do this. She felt in immediate 
contact with the woild ol her mother. She took minute pains, went 
tin ough the park in a state bordering on pure happiness, as if in 
pet f , ruling t li is task she came into a subtle, intimate c connection with 
her mother. For the life she followed here in the world was far less 
1 c;« 1 ihan the woild of death she inherited from her mother. 

'1 he doctor's house was just by the church. Fergusson. being a 
mere hired assistant, was sla\e to the eountrv-side. As he hurried 
now to attend to the outpatients in the surgerx , glancing across the 
gras c \ aid with his quie k eye, he saw the gill at her task at the grave. 
She seemed so intent and remote, i f was like looking into another 
woild. Some mystical element was touched in him. He slowed 
down as he walked, watching her as if spell-bound. 

She lifted her eyes, feeling him looking. Their eyes met. And 
each looked again at once, each feeling, in some way, found om uy 
the othci. He lifted his cap and passed on down the road. There 
remained distinct in his consciousness, like a vision, the memory of 
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her face, lifted from the tombstone in the churchyard, and looking 
at him with slow, large, portentous eyes. It was portentous, her 
face. It seemed to mesmerize him. There was a heavy power in 
her eyes which laid hold of his whole being, as if he had drunk 
some powerful drug. He had been feeling weak and done before. 
Now the life came back into him, he felt delivered from his own 
fretted, daily self. 

He finished his duties at the surgery as quickly as might be, hastily 
filling up the bottles of the waiting people with cheap drugs. Then, 
in perpetual haste, he set off again to visit several cases in another 
part of his round, before teatime. At all times he preferred to walk 
if he could, but particularly when he was not well. He fancied th( 
motion restored him. 

The afternoon was falling. It wa s grey, deadened, and wintry, 
with a slow, moist, heavy coldness sinking in and deadening all the 
faculties. But why should he think or notice ? He hastily climbed 
the hill and turned across the dark green fields, following the black 
cinder-track. In the distance, across a shallow dip in the country, 
the small town was clustered like smouldering ash, a tower, a spire, 
a heap of low, raw, extinct houses. And on the nearest fringe of tin- 
town, sloping into the dip, was Oldmeadow, the Pei \ ins’ house. 
He could see the stables and the outbuildings distinctly, as they lav 
towards him on the slope. Well, he would not go there many mon- 
times ! Another resource would be lost to him, another place gone : 
the only company he cared for in the alien, ugly little town he was 
losing. Nothing but work, drudgery, constant hastening from 
dwelling to dwelling among the colliers and the iron-woi kers. It 
wore him out, but at the same time he had a craving for it. It was 
a stimulant to him to be in the homes of the working profile, moving 
as it were through the innermost body of their life. 1 lis nerves were 
excited and gratified. He could come so near, into the very lives 
of the rough, inarticulate, powerfully emotional men and women. Hr 
grumbled, he said he hated the hellish hole. But as a matter of fact 
it excited him, the contact with the rough, strongly-feeling people 
was a stimulant applied direct to his nerves. 

Below Oldmeadow, in the green, shallow, soddenrd hollow of 
fields, lay a square, deep pond. Roving across the landscape, the 
doctor’s quick eye detected a figure in black passing through the 
gate of the field, dowm towards the pond. He looked again. It would 
be Mabel Pervin. His mind suddenly became alive and attentive. 

Why was she going dpwn there ? He pulled up on the path on the 
slope above, and stood staring. He could just make sure of the small 
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black figure moving in the hollow of the failing clay. He seemed to 
see her in the midst of such obscurity, that he was like a clairvoyant, 
sc' ir" rather with the mind’s eye than with ordinary sight. Yet he 
could see her positively enough, whilst he kept his eye attentive. He 
felt, if he looked away front her, in the thick, ugly falling dusk, he 
would lose her altogether. 

He followed her minutely as she moved, direct and intent, like 
something transmitted rather than stirring in voluntary acti\ ity, 
straight clown the field towards the pond. There she stood on the 
bank fbt^a moment. She never raised her head. Then she waded 
slowly into the water. 

He stood motionless as the small black figure walked slowly and 
deliberately towards the centre of the pond, very slowly, gradually 
moving deeper into the motionless water, and still moving forward 
as the water got up to her breast. Then he could see her no more 
in the dusk of the dead afternoon. 

“ There ! ’ L* « " burned. “ Would von believe it ? ” 

And he hastened sti.rght down, running over the wet. soddened 
fields, pushing through the hedges, down into the depression of 
callous wintry obscurity. It took him several minutes to come to 
the pond. He stood <>*' the bank, breathing heavily. He* could see 
nothing. His eyes med to penetrate the dead water. Yes. 
perhaps that was the dark shadow of her black clothing beneath 
the surfac e of the water. 

He slowly \entured into the pond. The bottom was deep, soft 
clay, he sank in, and the water < Lisped dead cold round his legs. 
As he stirred he could smell the cold, rotten day that fouled up into 
the water. It was objectionable in his lungs. Still, repelled and yet 
not heeding, he moved deeper into the pond. The cold water r«e 
over his thighs, over his loins, upon his abdomen. The lower part 
of his body was all sunk in the hideous cold clement. And the bottom 
was so deeply soft and uncertain, he was afraid of pitching with his 
mouth underneath. He could not swim, and was afraid. 

He c rouched a little, spreading his hands under the water and 
moving them round, trying to feel for her. The dead cold pond 
swaved upon his chest. He moved again, a little deeper, and again, 
with his hands underneath, he fell all around under the water. And 
he touched her clothing. But it evaded his lingers. He made a 
desperate effort to grasp it. 

And so doing he lost his balance and went under, horribly, St.i lo- 
cating in the loul earthy water, struggling madly for a few moments. 
At last, after what seemed an eternity, he got his footing, rose again 
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into the air and looked around. He gasped, and knew lie was in the 
world. Then he looked at the water, bho had risen near him. lie 
grasped her clothing, and drawing her nearer, turned to take his 
way to land again. 

He went very slowly, carefully, absorbed in the slow progress. 
He rose higher, climbing out of the pond. The water was now only 
about his legs ; he was thankful, full ofrcliefto be out ofihcclith lies 
of the pond. He lifted her and staggered on to the bank, out of the 
horror of wet, grey clay. 

He laid her down on the bank. She was cjuite uncoiM ions and 
running with water. He made the water come from her mouth, hr 
worked to restore her. He did not h.ne to work very long before hr 
could feel the breathing begin again in her ; she was breathing 
naturally. lie worked a little longer. He could ierl her li\r 
beneath his hands ; she was coming back. He wiped her hue, 
wrapped her in his o\cicoat, looked round into the dim, dark gu y 
world, then lifted her and staggered down the bank and at loss 1 In- 
fields. 

It seemed an unthinkably long way, and his burden so heaw hr 
felt he would never get to the hmi<c. lim at hut he was in the 'table- 
sard, and then in the house-yard. He opened the door anti went into 
the house. In the kitchen he laid her down on the hearthrug, and 
called. The house was empty. But the lire was burning in the giate. 

Then again he kneeled to attend to her. She was breathing 
regularly, her eyes were wide open and as if const ions, but there 
seemed something inbsi.ng in her look. She was conscious in herself, 
but unconscious of her surroundings. 

He ran upstairs, took blankets from a bed, and put them before 
the fire to warm. Then he removed her saturated, earths -sin* ilmg 
clothing, rubbed her dry with a towel, and wrapped her naked in 
the blankets. Then he went into the dining-room, to look lor spirits. 
There was a little whisky. He drank a gulp himself, and put some 
into her mouth. 

The effect was instantaneous. She looked full into hi> late, a* if 
she had been seeing him for some time, and yet had onlv ju a lx i omr 
conscious of him. 

“ Dr. Fcrgusson ? ” she said. 

“ What ? ” he answered. 

He was divesting himself of his coat, intending to find some dry 
clothing upstairs. He could not bear the smell of the dead, clayey 
water, and he was mortally afraid for his own health. 

“ What did I do ? ” she asked. 
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“ Walked into the pond,” he replied. He had begun to shudder 
like one sick, and could hardly attend to her. Her eyes remained 
full on him, he seemed to be going dark in his mind, looking back 
at her helplessly. The shuddering became quieter in him, his life 
came back in him, dark and unknowing, but strong again. 

“ Was I out of my mind ? ” she asked, while her eyes were fixed 
on him all the time. 

“ Maybe, for the moment,” he replied. lie felt quiet, because his 
strength had come back. The strange fretful strain had left him. 

“ Am I, out of my mind now ? ” she asked. 

‘‘Are you?” he reflected a moment. “ No,” he answered truth- 
fully, ” I don’t sec that you are.” He turned his face aside. He was 
afraid now, because he felt da/cd, and felt dimly that her power was 
stronger than his, in this issue. And she continued to look at him 
fivdly all the time. “ Can you tell me where I shall find some dry 
tilings to put on ? ” he asked. 

“ Hid you di\<- i.n : the pond for me ? ” she asked. 

“ No,” he answered. 4 I walked in. IJnt I went in o\ erhead as well.” 

There was silence for a moment. He hesitated. He \ery nm h 
wanted to go upstairs to get into dry clothing. But there was another 
desire in him. And she >r> med to hold him. Hi> will seemed to 
ha\e gone to sleep, ai left him, standing there dark before her. 
But he felt waim inside himself. lie did not shudder at all, though 
his ( lollies were sodden on him. 

“ Why did you ? ” she asked. 

*• Became I didn’t want you to do such a foolish thing,” he said. 

“ It wasn’t foolish,” she said, still ga/ing at him as she lay on the 
floor, with a sofa cushion under her head. ” It was the right thing 
to do / knew best, then.” 

“ I 'll go and shift these wet things," lie said. But still he had not 
the power to mo\e out of her presence, until she sent him. It was 
as if she had the life of his body in her hands, and he could not 
extric ate himself. Or pci haps he did not want to. 

Suddenly she sat up. Then she became aware of her own im- 
mediate condition. She ldt the blankets about her, die knew her 
own limbs. For a moment it seemed as ii her reason were going. 
She looked round, with wild c\e. as if se eking something. He stood 
still with fear. She saw her clothing lying seat tercel. 

w Who undressed me? ” she asked, her eyes resting full and ii 
evitable on his face. 

“ I did,” he replied, “ to bring you round.” 

For some moments she sat and gazed at him awfully, her lips parted. 
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“ Do you love me, then ? ” she asked. 

He only stood and stared at her, fascinated. His soul seemed to 
melt. 

She shuffled forward on her knees, and put her arms round him, 
round his legs, as he stood there, pressing her breasts against his 
knees and thighs, clutching him with strange, convulsive certainty, 
pressing his thighs against her, drawing him to her face, her throat, 
as she looked up at him with flaring, humble eyes of transfiguration, 
triumphant in first possession. 

“ You love me,” she murmured, in strange transport, yearning 
and triumphant and confident. “ You love me. I know you love 
me, I know.” 

And she was passionately kissing his knees, through the wet 
clothing, passionately and indiscriminately kissing his knees, his 
legs, as if unaware of everything. 

He looked down at the tangled wet hair, the wild, bare, animal 
shoulders. He was amazed, bewildered, and afraid. He had never 
thought of loving her. He had never wanted to lo\c her. When he 
rescued her and restored her, he was a doctor, and she was a patient. 
He had had no single personal thought of her. Nay, this introduc- 
tion of the personal element was very distasteful to him, a violation 
of his professional honour. It was horrible to have her there em- 
bracing his knees. It was horrible. He revolted from it, violently. 
And yet — and yet — he had not the power to break away. 

She looked at him again, with the same supplication of powerful 
love, and that same transcendent, frightening light of triumph. In 
view' of the delicate flame which seemed to come from hei lace like 
a light, he was powerless. And yet he had never intended to low- 
lier. He had never intended. And something stubborn in him 
could not give wav. 

“ You love me,” she repeated, in a murmur of deep, rhapsodic 
assurance. “ You love me.” 

Her hands were drawing him, drawing him down to her. He was 
afraid, even a little horrified. For he had, really, no intention of 
loving her. Yet her hands were drawing him towards her. lie pm 
out his hand quickly to steady himself, and grasped her lure 
shoulder. A flame seemed to burn the hand that grasped lu r soli 
shoulder. He had no intention of loving lin : his whole will was 
against his yielding. It was honible. And yet wonderful was the 
touch of her shoulders, beautiful the shining of her fare. Vas du* 
perhaps mad ? He had a horror of yielding to her. Yet something 
in him ached also. 
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He had been staring away at the door, away from her. But his 
hand remained on her shoulder. She had gone suddenly very still. 
He looked down at her. Her eyes were now wide with fear, with 
doubt, the light was dying from her face, a shadow of terrible grev- 
ncss was returning. He could not bear the touch of her eyes’ 
question upon him, and the look of death behind the question. 

With an inward groan he gave way, and let his heart yield towards 
her. A Midden gentle smile came on his face. And her eyes, which 
never left his face, slowly, slowly filled with tears. He watched the 
strange water rise in her eyes, like some slow fountain coming up. 
And his heart seemed to burn and melt away in hh breast. 

He could not bear to look at her any more. He dropped on his 
knee* and caught her head with his arms and pressed her face against 
1 1 is throat. She was very still. His heart, which seemed to have 
leok<n, was burning with a kind of agony in his breast. And he 
h It her slow, hot tears wetting his throat. But he could not move. 

He felt the hot ♦'•ars wet his neck and the hollows of his neck, and 
he remained mo' ionless, suspended through one of man’s eternities. 
( )nly now it had become indispensable to him to ha\e her face 
pressed close to him ; he could never let her go again. He could 
never let her head go avav from the clo^e dutch of his arm. He 
wanted to remain like »at for ever, with his heart hurting him in a 
pain that was also life to him. Without knowing, he was looking 
low 11 on her damp, soft brown hair. 

Then, as it w ere suddenly, he smelt the horrid stagnant smell of 
that water. And at the same moment she drew away from him and 
looked at him. Her eyes were wistful and unfathomable. He was 
, I raid of them, and lie Id! to kissing her, not knowing what In* was 
!mi]ir. Hr wanted her eyes not to have that terrible, wistful. 
mf.it lmiii.ible look. 

When she turned her face to him again, a faint delicate flush was 
lowing, and there was again dawning that terrible shining of joy 
iii her e\es, whit h really unified him, and yet whic h he now wanted 
: , cc, bci ause he feared tin* look of doubt still more. 

" Von love me ? ” she said, rather faltering. 

tk Yes.” The word cost him a painful clfort. Xot because it 
wasn’t line. But bec ause it was too newly true, the' spying seemed to 
k ar open again his newly-torn heart. And he hardly wanted it to 
be. true, e\ rn now. 

She lifted her fare to him. and he bent forward and kissed her 
the moil ( I), gently, with the one kiss that is an eternal pledge. And 
as he kissed her his heart strained again in his breast. He never 
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intended to love her. But now it was over. He had crossed over 
the gulf to her, and all that he had left behind had shrivelled and 
become void. 

After the kiss, her eyes again slowly filled with tears. She sat still, 
avvav from him, with her face drooped aside, and her hands folded 
in her lap. The tears fell very slowly. There was complete silence. 
He too sat there motionless and silent on the hearthrug. The strange 
pain of his heart that \vas broken seemed to consume him. That he 
should love her? That this was love ! That he should be ripped 
open in this way ! Him, a doctor ! How they would all jeer if they 
knew ! It was agony to him to think they might know. 

In the curious naked pain of the thought he looked again to her. 
She was sitting there drooped into a muse. He saw a tear fall, and 
ttis heart flared hot. He saw for the first time that one of her shoulders 
was quite uncovered, one arm bare, he could sec one of her small 
breasts ; dimly, because it had become almost dark in the room. 

“ Why are you crying ? ” he asked, in an altered voice. 

She looked up at him, and behind her tears the consciousness of 
her situation for the first time brought a dark look of shame to her 
eyes. 

“I’m not crying, really,” she said, watching him half frightened. 

He reached his hand, and softly closed it on her bare arm. 

“ I love you ! I love you ! ” he said in a soft, low vibrating \oice, 
unlike him>elf. 

She shrank, and dropped her head. The soft, penetrating grip 
of his hand on her arm distressed her. She looked up at him. 

“ I want to go,” she- said. “ I want to go and get \<m some dry 
things.” 

“ Why ? ” he said. “ I’m all right.” 

“ But I want to go,” she said. '* And I want you to change your 
things.” 

He released her arm, and she wrapped herself in the blanket, 
looking at him rather frightened. And still she did not rise. 

“ Kiss me,” she said wistfully. 

He kissed her, but briefly, half in anger. 

Then, after a second, she rose nervously, all mixed up in the 
blanket. He watched her in her confusion, as she tried to extricate 
herself and wrap herself up so that she could walk. He watched her 
relentlessly, as she knew. And as she went, the blanket trailing, and 
as he saw a glimpse of her feet and her white leg, he tried to » ^mem- 
ber her as she was when he had wrapped her in the blanket. But 
then he didn’t want to remember, because she had been nothing to 
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him then, and his nature revolted from remembering her as she was 
when she was nothing to him. 

A tumbling, muffled noise from within the dark house startled 
him. Then he heard her voice There are clothes.” He rose 
and went to the foot of the stairs, and gathered up the garments she 
had thrown down. Then he came ba< k to the fire, to rub himself down 
and dress. He grinned at his own appearanc c when he had finished. 

The fire was sinking, so he put on eoal. The house was now quite 
dark, save for the light of a street-lamp that shone in faintly from 
beyond tiic holly trees. He lit the gas with matches he found on the 
mantelpiece. 'Mien he emptied the pot kets of his own Jothes. and 
threw all his wet things in a heap into the scullery. After which he 
gathered up her sodden clothes, gently, and put them in a separate 
heap on the copper-top in the sc ullery. 

It was six o’clock on the clock. His own watch had stopped. He 
ought to go back to the surgery. He waited, and still she did not 
come down. So he went to the foot of the stairs and called : 

” I shall hav e to go.” 

Almost immediately he heard her coming down. She had on her 
best dress of black voile, and her hair was tidy, but still damp. She 
looked at him -and in pi; w of herself, smiled. 

“ I don’t like you in mosc clothes,” she said. 

“ Du 1 look a sight ? ” he answered. 

They were shy of one another. 

” 1 11 make you some tea,” she said. 

“ No, I must go.” 

“ Must \*>u ? ” Anci she looked at him again with the wide, 
strained, doubtful eyes. And again, fiom the pain of his breast, he 
knew how he loved her. He went and bent to kiss her, gently, 
passionately . with his heart’s painful kiss. 

“ And im hair smells so horrible,” she murmured in distraction. 
“ And I'm so awful. I'm so awful ! Oh, :*o. I’m too awful.” And 
she broke into bitter, heart-broken sobbing. “You can't want to 
lo\ e me, I'm hon ible.” 

“ Don’t be silly, don’t be silly,” he said, trying to comfort her, 
kissing her, holding her in his arms. “ 1 want you, I want to marry 
you, w c re g< >iiig to be mat ie S , quic kly, quic kly to-moi i ow' ii I can. 

Iiut sheonh sobbed ierrioi\ , and cried : 

I feed awful. I feel awful. I feci I’m horrible to you.” 

<4 No, I want you, I want you,” was all he answered, blindly, 
with that terrible intonation which frightened her almost more 
than her horror lest he should not want her. 
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Flame-lurid his face as lie turned among the throng of flame-lit 
and dark faces upon the platform. In the light of the furnace she 
caught sight of his drifting countenance, like a piece of floating lire. 
And the nostalgia, the doom of home-coming went through her veins 
like a drug. His eternal face, flame-lit now ! 'I ’he pul.se and daik- 
ness of red fire from the furnace towers in the sky, lighting the des- 
ultory, industrial crowd on the wayside station, lit him and went out. 

Of course he did not see her. Flame-lit and unseeing ! Always 
the same, with his meeting eyebrows, his common cap, and his red- 
and-black scarf knotted round his throat. Not even a collar to meet 
her ! The flames had sunk, there was shadow. 

She opened the door of her grimy, branch-line carriage, and began 
to get down her bags. The poiler was nowhere, of course, but thcie 
was Harry, obscure, on the outer edge of the little c rowd, mining 
her, of tout sc. 

“ Hue ! Harry ! ” she c alled, waving her umbrella in the twilight. 
He hurried forward. 

“ Tha’s come, has ter?” he said, in a sort of cheerful wchome. 
She got down, rather fliMeml, and gave him a pec k of a kiss. 

“ Two suit-cases ! ” die: said. 

Her sold groaned within her, as he clambered into the carriage 
after her bags. Up shot the fire in the twilight sky, from the great 
furnace behind the station. She felt the red flame go ac tons her lac e. 
She had come back, she had come back lor good. And her spirit 
groaned dismally. She doubted if she could bear it. 

There, on the sordid litdc station under the furnaces, she stood, 
tall and distinguished, in her well-made coat and skirt and hci 
broad grey velour hat. She held her umbrella, her bead chatelaine, 
and a little leather case in her grey-gloved hands, while Harry 
staggered out of the ugly little train with her bag ,. 

“ There’s a trunk at the back,” she said in her bright voice. But 
she was not feeling bright. The twin black cones of the iron foundry 
blasted their sky-high fires into the night. The whole scene was 
lurid. The train waited cheerfully. It would wait another ten 
micatcs. She knew' it. It was all so deadly familiar. 

344 
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Let us confess it at once. She was a lady’s maid, thirty years old, 
come back u> marry her first-love, a foundry worker : after having 
kept him dangling, oil and on, for a dozen years. Why had she 
come back? Did she love him ? No. She didn’t pretend to. She 
had loved her brilliant and ambitious cousin, who had jilted her, 
and who had died. She had had other affairs which had come to 
nothing. So here she was, come bat k suddenly to marry her first- 
love, who had waited — or remained single — all these years. 

“ Won’t a porter carry those ? ” site said, as Harry strode with his 
work mark’s stride down the platform towards the guard’s van. 

1 can manage,” he said. 

And with her umbrella, her chatelaine, and her little leather case, 
she followed him. 

The trunk was there. 

We'll get Heather’s green-grocer’s cart to fetch it up,” he said. 

Isn’t then; a cab ? ” said Fanny, knowing dismally enough that 
there wasn’t. 

“I'll just put it addt o’ the pcnn\ -in-the-slot, and Heather’s 
grern-gme ers'll feu h it about hull-j>;t't eight,” lie said. 

He seized tlx- box by its two handles and staggered with it across 
the lc\ el-crossing, bimr n his IrgN against it as he waddled. Then 
lie dropped it In the i . sweetmeats machine. 

“ Will it he safe their ? ” she said. 

“ A> safe as homes,” he amwt red. He returned for the two bzgs. 
Thus Kuhn, they slatted to plod up the hill, under the gieat lmig 
him k building of the foundrv. She walked beside him — woikman 
of workmen he was, nudging with that luggage. The red lights 
flared over the deepening darkness. From the foundry came the 
honible, slow clang, clang, clang of iron, a great noise, with an 
inter\al just long enough to make it unendurable. 

C.ompaie this with the arrival at Gloucester : the carriage for her 
mistress, the dog-cart for herself with llu luggage ; the diive out 
past the ri\rr, the pleasant trees of the carnage-approach ; and 
herself silting beside Aitluir, everybody *o polite to her. 

She had come home - for good ! Her heart nearK stopped beating 
as she trudged up that hideous and inte rminable hill, beside the 
laden fig me. What a come-down ! What a come-down ! She 
could not take it with her usual bright cheerfulness. She knew it 
all too well. It is easy to bear up against the unusual, but the dead . 
familiarity of an old stale past ! 

He dumped the bags down under a lamp-post, for a rest. There 
they stood, the two of them, in the lamp-light. Passers-by stared at 
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her, and gave good night to Harry. Her they hardly knew, she 
had become a stranger. 

44 They’re too heavy for you, let me carry one,” she said. 

“ They begin to weigh a bit by the time you’ve gone a mile,” he 
answered. 

“ Let me carry the little one,” she insisted. 

“ Tha can ha’e it for a minute, if tcr’s a mind,” he said, handing 
over the valise. 

And thus they arrived in the streets of shops of the little ugly town 
on top of the hill. How everybody stared at her ; my word, how 
they stared ! And the cinema was just going in, and the queues 
were tailing down the road to the corner. And everybody took 
full stock of her. 44 Night, Harry ! ” shouted the fellows, in an 
interested voice. 

However, they arrived at her aunt’s— a little sweet-shop in a side 
street. They 44 pinged ” the door-bell, and her aunt came running 
forward but of the kitchen. 

44 There you are, child ! Dying for a cup of tea. I’m sure. How 
are you ? ” 

Fanny's aunt kissed her, and it was all Fanny could do to refrain 
from bursting into tears, she felt so low. Perhaps it was her tea she 
wanted. 

44 You’ve had a drag with that luggage,” said Fanny’s aunt to Hairy. 

44 Ay — I’m not sorry to put it down,” he said, looking at his hand 
which was crushed and cramped by the bag handle. 

Then he departed tc5 sec about Heather’s green-grocery cart. 

When Fanny sat at tea, her aunt, a grey-haired, fair-faced little 
woman, looked at her with an admiring heart, feeling bitterly .sore 
for her. For Fanny was beautiful : tall, erect, finely coloured, with 
her delicately arched nose, her rii h brown hair, her large lustrous 
grey eyes. A passionate woman —a woman to be afraid of. So pi < md, 
so inwardly violent ! She came of a violent race. 

It needed a woman to sympathize with her. Men had not the 
courage. Poor Fanny ! She was such a lady, and so straight and 
magnificent. And yet everything seemed to do her down. Fa cry 
time she seemed to be doomed to humiliation and disappointment, 
this handsome, brilliantly sensitive wo mar , with her nervous, 
overwrought laugh. 

44 So you’ve really come bar k, child ? ” said her aunt. 

44 I really have, Aunt,” said Fanny. 

44 Poor Harry ! I’m not sure, you know, Fanny, that you’re not 
taking a bit of an advantage of him.” 
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“ Aunt, he’s waited so long, he may as well have what he’s 
waited for.” Fanny laughed grimly. 

“ ^ es, child, he’s waited so long, that I’m not sure it isn’t a bit 
hard on him. You know, 1 like him, Fanny — though as you know 
quite well, I don’t think lie’s good enough for you. And I think he 
thinks so himself, poor lellow.” 

” Don't you be so sure of that, Aunt. Harry is common, but he’s 
not humble. lie wouldn’t think the Queen was any too good for 
him, if he’d a mind to her.” 

“ Well —it’s as well if he has a proper opinion of himself.” 

” It depends what you call proper,” said Fanny. “But he’s got 
his good points ” 

“ Oh, he’s a nice fellow, and I like him, I do like him. Only, as 
I tell you, lie’s not good enough for \ou.” 

I'\e made up my mind, Aunt,” said Fanny, grimly. 

“ Yes,” mused the aunt. “’I hey say all things come to him who 
wails ” 

“ M ore than he’s bargained for, eh, Aunt?” laughed Fanny 
rather bittei ly. 

'I he pool aunt, this bitterness grie\ed her for her niece. 

1 hex were interrupted h. the ping of the shop-bell, and Harry's 
i all of ■“ Right ! ” liut he did not come in at omc, Fanny, feeling 
sola itoii.s lor him prrsmnabk at the moment, rose and went into the 
shop. She saw a i at t outode. and w ent to the door. 

And the moment dir *iood in the dooruav, she heard a woman's 
common \ imperative \oice crying from the darkness of the opposite 
side of the road : 

“ I ha'it iherr, are ter ? I'll shame thee, Mester. I'll shame thee, 
see il I (Iimna.” 

Slat did, Fanny stared across the darkness, and saw a woman in a 
blai k bonnet go under one < »f the lamps up the side siieet. 

Harry and lhU 1 bather had diaggnl the Hunk off the little dray, 
and she tel rented hrloie them as the\ came up the shop step with it. 

“ \\ heer shah ha'c it ? ” asked Hairy. 

” Best take it upstates.” said Fanny. 

She went lip firM to light the gas. 

Whni 1 leather had gone, and Harry was sitting down having tea 
and poik pie, Fanny a>kcd : 

\\ ho was that woman shouting ? ” 

4 ‘ Nav, I canna tell thee, l'o somebody, I s d think, replied Harry. 
Fanny looked at him, but asked no more. 

lie was a fair haired fellow of thirty-two, with a fair moustache. 
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He was broad in his speech, and looked like a foundry-hand, which 
he was. But women always liked him. There was something of a 
mother’s lad about him — something warm and playful and really 
sensitive. 

He had his attractions even for Fanny. What she rebelled against 
so bitterly was that he had no sort of ambition. He was a moulder, 
but of very commonpfacc skill. He was thirty-two years old, and 
hadn’t saved twenty pounds. She would have to provide the money 
for the home. He didn’t care. He just didn’t care. He had no 
initiative at all. He had no vices — no obvious ones. But he was just 
indifferent, spending as he went, and not caring. Vet he did not 
look happy. She remembered his face in the fuc-glow : something 
haunted, abstracted about it. As he sat there eating his pork pie, 
bulging his cheek out, she felt he was like a doom to her. And she 
raged against the doom of him. It wasn’t that he was gross. His 
way was common, almost on purpose. But he himself wasn't really 
common. For instance, his food was not particularly important to 
him, he w r as not greedy. He had a charm, too, particularly lor 
women, with his blondness and his sensitiveness and his way of 
making a woman feel that she was a higher being. But Fanny knew 
him, knew the peculiar obstinate limitedness of him, that would 
nearly send her mad. 

He stayed till about half-past nine. She went to the door with him. 

“When arc you coming up? ” he said, jerking his head in the 
direction, presumably, of his ow n home. 

“ I’ll come to-morrbw afternoon,*’ she said brightly. Between 
Fanny and Mrs. Goodall, his mother, there w;h naturally no love lost. 

Again she gave him an awkward little kiss, and said good night. 

“ You can't wonder, you know, child, if he doesn’t seem so very 
keen,” said her aunt. “ It's \our own fault.” 

41 Oh, Aunt, I couldn’t stand him when he was keen. I can do 
with him a lot better as he is.” 

The two women sat and talked far into the night. They under- 
stood each other. The aunt, too, had married as Fanny was marry- 
ing : a man who was no companion to her, a viole nt man, brother of 
Fanny’s father. He was dead, Fanny’s father was dead. 

Poor Aunt Lizzie, she cried woefully over her bright niece, when 
she had gone to bed. 

Fanny paid the promised visit to his people the next afternoon. 
Mrs. Goodall was a large woman with smooth-parted hair, a com- 
mon, obstinate woman,, who had spoiled her four lads and her one 
vixen of a married daughter. She was one of those old-fashioned 
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powerful natures that couldn’t do with looks or education or any 
form of showing off. She fairly hated the sound of correct English. 
She thee' d and tha d her prospective daughter-in-law, and said : 

k ‘ I’m none as ormin’ as I look, sccst ta.” 

Fanny did not think her prospective mother-in-law looked at all 
orming, so the speech was unnecessary. 

“ I towd him mysen,” said Mrs. Good all, “ ’Er’s held hark all this 
long, let ’er stop as ’er is. ’E’d none ha* had thcc for my tcllin’ — tha 
hears. No, Vs a fool, an* I know it. I says to him, ‘ Tha looks a 
man, doesn't ter, at thy age, goin’ an’ openin’ to her when ter hears 
her scr;H’ at th’ gate, after she’s done gallivantin’ round wherever 
she’d a mind. That looks rare an’ soft.’ But it's no use o’ any talk- 
ing : he answered that letter o* thine and made his own bad bargain.” 

But in spite of the old woman’s anger, she was also flattered at 
Fanny’s coming bark to Harry. For Mrs. Goodall was impressed by 
Fanny -a woman of her own match. And more than this, every- 
body knew that Fanny's Aunt Kate had left her two hundred 
pounds : this apai t from the girl's savings. 

So there was high tea in Princes Street when Harry came home 
black from woik, and a rather acrid odour of cordialitv, the vixen 
Jinny darting in to sav vulgar things. Of course Jinny lived in a 
house whose garden .<1 joined the paternal garden. They were a 
clan who stuck together, these Goodalls. 

It was arranged that Fanny should come to tea again on the Sun- 
day, and the wedding was disu sed. It should take place in a 
fortnight's time at Mm ley Chapel. Morlev was a hamlet on the 
edge of the iral country, and in its little Congregational Chapel 
Fannv and Harry had hist met. 

What a ticaluic of habit he was ! 11c was still in the choir of 
Morlev Chapel not very legular. lie belonged just because he 
had a tenor voice, and enjoved singing. Indeed, his solos were only 
spoilt to lot al fame because when he sang he handled his aitchc> a- > 
hopelessly. 

“ And I saw Va.en h<-] enod 
And he ‘old, a wite oise ” 

This was one of Harry's i lasdi s only surpassed by the fine out- 
burst of his heaving : 

44 Mangel — Jio\cr bright an* fair *’ 

It was a pity, but it was unalterable. He had a good voice, ai.u he 
sang with a certain lacerating lire, but his pronunciation made it all 
funny. And nothing could alter him. 
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So he was never heard save at cheap concerts and in the little, 
poorer chapels. The others scofTed. 

Now the month was September, and Sunday was Harvest Festival 
at Morlcy Chapel, and Harry was singing solos. So that Fanny 
was to go to afternoon sen ice, and come home to a grand spread of 
Sunday tea with him. Poor Fanny ! One oPthc most wonderful 
afternoons had been a Sunday afternoon service, with her cousin 
Luther at her side, Harvest Festival in Morlev Chapel. Harry had 
sung solos then — ten years ago. She remembered his pale blue tie, 
and the purple asters and the great vegetable marrows in which lie 
was framed, and her cousin Luther at her side, young, clever, conic 
down from London, where he was getting on well, learning his 
Latin and his French and German so brilliantly. 

However, once again it was Harvest Festival at Morlev Chapel, 
and once again, a? ten years before, a soft, exquisite September day, 
with the last roses pink in the cottage gardens, the last dahlias 
crimson, the last sunflowers yellow. And again the little old t ha pel 
was a bower, with its famous sheaves of corn and rorn-pl.iitrcl 
pillars, its great bunches of grapes, dangling like tassels from the 
pulpit corners, its marrows and potatoes and pears and apples and 
damsons, its purple asters and yellow Japanese sunflowers. Just 
as before, the red dahlias round the pillars were dropping, weak- 
headed among the oats. The p!a< e was crowded and hot, the plates 
of tomatoes seemed balanced perilous on the gallery front, the Rev. 
Enderby was weirder than ever to look at, so long and emaciated 
and hairless. 

The Rev. Enderby, probably forewarned, came and shook hands 
with her and welcomed her. in his broad northern, inelanc hulv sing- 
song before he mounted the pulpit. Farms was handsome in a gau/v 
dress and a beautiful lace hat. Being a liulc late, she sat in a chair 
in the side-aisle wedeed in, right in the front of tin* chapel. Hairy 
was in the gallery abo\e, and she could only see him from the r\es 
upwards. She noticed again how his eyebrows met, blond and not 
very marked, over his ivwc. He was attractive, too : physically 
lovable, very. If onl\ -if only her pride had not suffered ! M»c fell 
he dragged her down. 

“ Come, ye thankful people, come, 

Raise the song of hat \ esi-hoilir 

All is saf ley gathered in 

Ere the winter .storms begin * f 

Even the hymn was a falsehood, as the season had been c t, and 
half the crops were still oirt, and in a pool wn\ . 
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Poor Fanny I She sang little, and looked beautiful through that 
inappropriate hymn. Above her stood Harry — mercifully in a dark 
suit and a dark tic, looking almost handsome. And his lacerating, 
pure tenor sounded well, when the words were drowned in the 
general commotion. Brilliant she looked, and brilliant she felt, for 
she was hot and angrily miserable and inflamed with a sort of fatal 
despair. Because there was about him a physical attraction which 
she really hated, but whi< h she could not escape from. He was the 
first man who had ever kissed her. And his kisses, even while she 
rebelled from them, had lived in her blood and sent roots down into 
her soul. After all this time she had come back to them. And her 
soul groaned, lor she felt dragged down, dragged down to earth, as 
a bird which some dog has got down in the dust. She knew her life 
would be unhappy. She knew that w-hat she was doing was fatal. 
Yet it was her doom. She had tr » come back to him. 

He had to sing two solos this afternoon : one before the “ address ” 
from the pulpit and one after. Fanny looked at him, and wondered 
lie was not too d.v. ♦ \> stand up there in front of all the people. But 
no, he was not shy. He had even a kind ol assurance on his face as 
lie looked down Irom the choir gallery at her : the assurance of a 
common man deliberately entrenched in his commonness. Oh, 
Mil li a rage went tillin' J her wins as she* «au the air of triumph, 
laconic", indiflerc-nt ti nph which sa f so obstinately and rec kle>dy 
on his c\ clids as he looked down at her. Ah. she despised him ! 
But there he stood up in that c hoir gallery like Balaam’s in front 
ot her, and she could not get be\ond him. A certain wins*. nr ness 
aKo about him. A certain phxsiial winsomene-s, and as if his j]r>h 
weic* new and lowly to tomb. The thorn of desire rankled bitterly 
in hei heai t . 

lie, it goes without sa\ing. sang like a canary this particular 
altei in mu. with a certain dehant pardon which pleasantly c roped 
iln blood ol the 1 one legation. lanm felt the crisp flames go through 
her vein*' as slu* listened. 1 .wn the c m ions loud-nn 1 11 tiled \ crnac 1 Jar 
had a eei tain fascination. But, oh. aKo. it wa- s 0 repugnant. He 
would triumph nwr her, obstinately he would drag her right back 
into the common people* : a doom, a \ulg.u doom. 

1 he second pet loi main c* was an annum, in which Harry sang 
the solo parts. It was clumsy, but beautiful, with lovely words. 

“'I he v that sow in te.us shall reap in jov, 
lie* that goeth forth and weepeih, healing precious seed 
Shall doubt le* s omir again with irjoieing, biinging his 
sheaves with him * ! 
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“ Shall doubtless come, Shall doubtless come ” softly intoned 

the altos — “ Bringing his shc-c-cavcs with him,” the trebles flourished 
brightly, and then again began the hall-wistful solo : 

“ They that sow in tears shall reap in joy ” 

Yes, it was effective and moving. 

But at the moment when Harry’s voice sank carelessly down to 
his close, and the choin, standing behind him, were opening their 
mouths for the final triumphant outburst, a shouting female voice 
rose up from the body of the congregation. The organ ga\r one 
startled trump, and went silent ; the choir stood transfixed. 

You look well standing there, singing in God’s holy hou'.e," 
came the loud, angry female shout. Kvervbodv turned elec ti ilied. 
A stoutish, red-faced woman in a black bonnet was standing up 
denouncing the soloist. Almost fainting with shock, the congregation 
realized it. ” You look well, don't you, standing there singing 
solos in God's holy house, you, Goodall. But I said I’d shame >ou. 
You look well, bringing your young woman here with you, don't 
you ? I’ll let her know who she's dealing with. A scamp as won't 
take the consequences of what he's clone.” The hard-faced, lien/ic'd 
woman turned in the direction of Fanny. “ That's what Harry 
Goodall is, if you want to know.” 

And she sat down again in her scat. Fanny, startled like all the 
rest, had turned to look. She had gone white, and then a burning 
red, under the attack. Sht‘ knew the woman : a Mrs. Nixon, a 
devil of a woman, who beat her pathetic, drunken, ied-n<>sed second 
husband, Bob, and hru two lanky daughter-;, grown-up as ihr\ 
were. A Notorious character. Fanny tinned round again, and sat 
motionless as eternity in her c e:u. 

There was a minute of perfect silence and suspense. The andienc- 
was open-mouthed and dumb ; the choir stood like Lot's wile ; and 
Harry, with his mudc-shcct, stood there uplifted, looking down with 
a dumb sort of indifference on Mrs. Nixon, his face nane and faintK 
mocking. Mrs. Nixon sat defiant in her seat, braving them all. 

Then a rustic, like a wood when the wind suddenly < ah hr* the 
leaves. And then the tall, weird minister got to his feet, and in his 
strong, bcll-likc, beautiful voice — the only beautiful thing about 
him — he said w ith infinite mournful pathos : 

“ Let us unite in singing the last hymn on the hymn-sheet ; the 
last hymn on the hymn-sheet, number eleven. 

4 Fair waved the golden corn, 

In Cstnaan’s pleasant land.* ” 
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The organ tuned up promptly. During the hymn the offertory 
was taken. And after the hymn, the prayer. 

Mr. Enderby came from Northumberland. Like Harry, he had 
never been able to conquer his ac.< ent, which was very broad. He 
was a little simple, one of God’s fools, perhaps, an odd bachelor 
soul, emotional, ugly, but very gentle. 

“ And if, O our dear Lord, beloved Jesus, there should fall a 
shadow of sin upon our harvest, we leave it to Thee to judge, for 
Thou art judge. We lift our spirits and our sorrow, Jesus, to Thee, 
and our mouths are dumb. O Lord, keep us from froward speech, 
restrain us from foolish words and thoughts, we pray Thee, Lord 
Jesus, who knowest all and judges t all.” 

Thus the minister said in his sad, resonant voice, washed his 
hands before the Lord. Fanny bent forward open-eyed during the 
prayer. She could see the roundish head of Harry, also bent for- 
ward. His fat e was inscrutable and expressionless. The shock left 
her bewildered. Anger pci haps was her dominating emotion. 

The audient e oeg.in r * ru de to its feet, to ooze slowly and excitedly 
out of the chapel, looking with wildly interested eyes at Fanny, at 
Mrs. Nixon, and at I I.irty. Mr-. Nixon, shorti-h. * tond defiant 
in her pew, fating the aide, as if announcing that, without rolling 
her slerws up, she w ■ ready for anybody. Fanm sat quite still. 
Luckily the people din not have to pass her. And Harry, with red 
ears, was making his way sheepishly out of the gallery. The loud 
noise of the oj gun covered all the downstairs commotion of exit. 

The ministei sat silent and in-i rutable in his pulpit, rather like a 
death's-head, while the congi eguiion filed out. When the last 
lingerers had unwillinglv departed, mining their necks to -tare at 
i he * till seated Faiinv , he r-»-(\ stalked in hi- hooked fashion down the 
little conntrv c Impel and fu-h nrd the door. Then he returned and 
.sat down by the olent young woman. 

“ This is most unfortunate, most unfortunate ! " he moaned. 
“ I .no so sony, 1 am so snrrv, indeed, indeed, ah, indeed ! he 
sight'd him-eli to a close. 

“ It's a sudden surprise, that's one thing." said Fannv brightly. 

‘ k Yes - \es indeed. Yes, a surprise, vcs. I don t know the 
woman, 1 don’t know her. 

“ I know her." said Fanm. " She's a bad one. 

“ Well ! Well ! " said the minister. “ I don't know her. I don’t 
underst.md. I don’t understand at all. Hut it is to be irguttcd, ’ s 
very much to be regretted. I am verv soil) . 

Fanny was watching the vestrv door. The gallery stairs 
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communicated with the vestry, not with the body of the chapel. 
She knew the choir members had been peeping for information. 

At last Harry came — rather sheepishly — with his hat in his hand. 
“ Well ! ” said Fanny, rising to her feet. 

“ We’ve had a bit of an extra,” said Harry. 

" I should think so,” said Fanny. 

“ A most unfortunate circumstance — a most unfortunate circum- 
stance. Do you understand it, Harry ? I don’t understand it at all.” 

“ Ay, I understand it. The daughter’s goin’ to have a childt, an’ 
*er lays it on to me.” 

“ And has she no occasion to ? ” asked Fanny, rather ccnsoi ir ms. 

“ It's no more mine than it is some other chap’s,” said Harry, 
looking aside. 

There was a moment of pause. 

“ Which girl is it ? ” asked Fanny. 

“ Annie — the young one ” 

There followed another silence. 

“ I don’t' think I know them, do I ? ” asked the minister. 

“I shouldn’t think so. Their name’s Nixon mother married 
old Bob for her second husband. She’s a tanger, she's diiven the 
gel to what she is. They live in Manner* Road.” 

“ Why, what’s amiss with the girl ? ” asked Fanny sharply. 
“ She was all right when I knew her.” 

“ Ay — she’s all right. But she’s always in an’ out o’ th* pub*, wi’ 
th’ fellows,” said Harry. 

“ A nice thing ! ” said Fanny. 

Harry glanced towards the door. He wanted to get out. 

“ Most distressing, indeed ! ” The minister slowlv shook hi* head. 
“ What about to-night, Mi. Enderby ? ” asked Han\, in rather a 
small voice. “ Shall you want me ? ” 

Mr. Enderby looked tip painedly, and put hi* hand to his brow. 
He studied Harry for some time, vacanth. There wa* the l.iintea 
sort of a resemblance between the two men. 

“ Yes,” he said. “ Yes. I think. I think we mu*t lake no notit e 
and cause as little remark as possible.” 

Fanny hesitated. Then she said to Harry : 

“ But will you come ? ” 

He looked at her. 

“ Ay, I s’ll conic,” he said. 

Then he turned to Mr. Enderby. 

“ Well, good afternoon, Mr. Enderby,” he said. 
u Good afternoon, Harry, good afternoon,” replied the mournful 
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minister. fanny followed Harry to the door, and for some time they 
walked in silence ihiough the lale afternoon. 

“ And it's yours as mm h as anybody clsc’s ? ” she said. 

“ Ay,” he answeied shortly. 

And tliey went without another word, for the long mile or so, till 
they came to the corner of the street where Harry lived. Fanny 
hesitated. Should she go on to her aunt’s ? Should she ? It would 
mean leaving all this, for ever. Harry stood silent. 

Some obstinacy made her turn with him along the road to his 
own home. When they entered the house-place, the whole family 
was theft', mother and father and Jinny, with Jinns’s husband and 
children and Harry’s two brothers. 

“ You've been having your ears warmed, they tell me,” said Mrs. 
Goodall grimly. 

“ W ho lelled thee ? ” asked Harry shortly. 

“ Maggie and Luke's both been in.” 

44 You look w ' 1 1 don't \ou ! " said interfering Jinny. 

Hairy went and hung his hat up, without rcphing. 

“Come upstairs and take your hat off,” said Mrs Goodall to 
Fauns, almost kindly. It would have annosed her wry mu. h if 
Faimv had chopped her at this niuinent. 

“ W hat's Yr say, th *' J asked the lather sec retly of Harrs’, jerking 
his head in the direction of the stairs \v hence Fanny had disappeared. 

“ Now t yet," said I lai t y. 

“ Sene* sou light il she clunks you now,” said Jinny. 4 ‘ I'll bet 
it's nght about Annie Nixon an' \oti." 

“ l ha bets so nun h," said 1 lurry. 

44 Yi but you can't deny it," said Jinny. 

“ 1 can if I've a mind." 

His father looked at him enquiringly. 

44 It's no more mine than it is Bill B< wer's, or Ted Slaney's, or six 
or se\ en on ’em,” said Hai ry to liis lather. 

And the father nodded dlently. 

44 That'll not get you out ol it, in court,” said Jinny. 

Upstairs Fannv evaded all the thnnts made by his mother, and 
did not declare hei hand. She tidied her hair, washed her hands, 
and put the tiniest bit of powder on her face, for coolness, there in 
front of Mrs. Goodalfs indignant gaze. It was like a declaration of 
independence. But the old woman said nothing. 

They came down to Sunday tea, with sardines and tinned salmon 
and tinned peaches, beside s tarts and cakes. I he chatter was 
general. It concerned the Nixon family and the scandal. 
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c * Oh, she’s a foul-mouthed woman,” said Jinny of Mrs. Nixon. 
“ She may well talk about God’s holy house, she had. It’s first time 
she’s set foot in it, ever since she dropped ofr from being converted. 
She’s a devil and she always was one. Can’t you remember how she 
treated Bob’s children, mother, when we lived down in the Buildings? 
I can remember when 1 was a little girl she used to bathe them in 
the yard, in the cold, ao that they shouldn’t splash the house. She’d 
half kill them if they made a mark on the floor, and the language 
she’d use ! And one Saturday I can remember Garry, that was 
Bob’s own girl, she ran olY when her stepmother was going to bathe 
her — ran off without a rag of clothes on — can you remember, mother? 
And she hid in Smcdlcy’s closes — it was the time of mow ing-grass — 
and nobody could find her. She hid out there all night, didn’t 
she, mother? Nobody could find her. My word, there was a talk. 
They found her on Sunday morning ” 

“ Fred Coutts threatened to break every bone in the woman’s 
body, if she touched the children again,” put in the father. 

“ Anyhow, they frightened her,” said Jinny. “ But ''hr 1 was nearly 
as bad witli her own two. And anybody can sec that she’s driven 
old Bob till lie’s gone soft.” 

“ Ah, soft as mush,” said Jack Goodall. 41 ’E’d never addle a 
week’s wage, nor yet a day's, if th’ chaps didn’t make it up to him.” 

“ My word, if he didn't bring her a week’s wage, she’ll pull his 
head off,” said Jinny. 

“ But a clean woman, and respectable, except for her foul mouth,” 
said Mrs. Goodall. “Keeps to herse If like a bull-dog. Never lets 
anybody come near the house, and neighbours with nobody.” 

“ Wanted it thrashed out ofher,” said Mr. Goodall, a silent, evasive 
sort of man. 

“ Where Bob gets the money for his drink from is a mysterv,” said 

J inn >- 

“ Chaps treats him,” said Ilarry. 

“ Well, he’s got the pair of fiightenedest rabbit-eyes you’d vvMi to 
see,” said Jinny. 

“ Ay, with a drunken man’s murder in them, / think,” said Mrs. 
Goodall. 

So the talk went on after tea, till it was practically time to start 
off to chapel again. 

“ You’ll have to be getting ready, Fanny,” said Mrs. Goodall. 

“ I’m not going to-night,” said Fanny abruptly. And there w .,s a sud- 
den halt in the family. " I’ll stop withje/v to-night, mother,” he added. 

“ Best you had, my gel,” said Mrs. Goodall, flattered and assuicd. 
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How many swords had Lady Beveridge in her pierced heart ! Yet 
there always seemed room for another. Since she had determined 
that her heart of pity and kindness should, never die. If ii had not 
been fc« this determination she herself might have died of sheer 
agony, in the years 1916 and 1917, when her boys were killed, and 
her brother, and death seemed to be mowing with wide swaths 
through her family. But let 11s forget. 

Lady Beveridge loved humanity, and come what might, she would 
continue to love it. Nay, in the human sense, she would love her 
enemies. Not the criminals among the enemy, the men who 
committed atnv itic>. But the men who were enemies through no 
c hoit c of their own. She would be swept into no general hate. 

Somebody had called her the soul of England. It was not ill said, 
though she was half IrMi. But of an old, aristocratic, loyal family 
famous for its brillia* men. And she, Lady Bc\cridgc, had for 
years as much influciu c on the tone of English politics as any individ- 
ual alive. The close fiiend of the real leaders in the House of Lords 
and in the Cabinet, she was content that the men should act, so 
long as they breathed from her as lioin tire rose of life the pure 
fragrant e of truth and genuine love. She had no misgiving regarding 
her own spirit. 

She, she would never lower her delicate silken flag. For instance 
tin nughout all the agony of the war she never forgot the cnenn 
prisoners ; she was deter mined to do her best for them. During the 
first \ears site still had influence. But during the last years of the 
war power slipped out of the hands of her and her sort, and she 
found she could do nothing any mere : almost nothing. Then it 
.seemed as if the many swords had gone home into the heart of this 
little, unyielding Mater Dolorosa. 'Flic new generation jeered at her. 
She was a shabby, old-fashioned little aristocrat, and her drawing- 
room was out of date. 

But we anticipate. The years 1916 and 1917 were the years 
when the old spirit died for ever in England. But Lady Beverh je 
struggled on. She was being beaten. 
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It was in the winter of 1917 — or in the late autumn. She had been 
for a fortnight sick, stricken, paralysed by the fearful death of her 
youngest boy. She felt she must give in, and just die. And then she 
remembered how many others were lying in agony. 

So she rose, trembling, frail, to pay a visit to the hospital where 
lay the enemy sick and wounded, near London. Countess Beveridge 
was still a privileged Woman. Society was beginning to jeer at this 
little, worn bird of an out-of-date righteousness and xsthetic. But 
they dared not think ill of her. 

She ordered the car and went alone. The Earl, her husband, had 
taken his gloom to Scotland. So, on a sunny, wan November 
morning, Lady Beveridge descended at the hospital, Hurst Place. 
The guard knew her, and saluted as she passed. Ah, she was used 
to such deep respect ! It was strange that she felt it so bitterly, when 
the respect became shallower. But she did. It was the beginning 
of the end to her. 

The matron went with her into the ward. Alas, the beds were all 
full, and men were even lying on pallets on the floor. There was a 
desperate, crowded dreariness and helplessness in the plat e : as if 
nobody wanted to make a sound or utter a word. Many of the men 
were haggard and undiaven, one was delirious, and talking fitfully in 
the Saxon dialect. It went to Lady Beveridge's heart. Mir had been 
educated in Dicsdcn, and had had many dear friendships in the 
city. Her children also had been educated there. She heard the 
Saxon dialect with pain. 

She was a little, frail, bird-like woman, elegant, but with that 
touch of 'the blue-Mnc king of the ’nineties which was unmistakable. 
She fluttered delicately from bed to bed, speaking in perfect ( in man, 
but with a thin, English intonation : and always asking if dim* was 
anything she could do. The men were mostly nfhceis and gentle- 
men. They made little requests whic h she wrote down in a book. 
Her long, pale, rather worn face, and her nervous little gestures 
somehow inspired confidence. 

One man lay quite still, with his eyes shut. He had a black beard. 
His face was rather small and sallow. He might be dead. Lady 
Beveridge looked at him earnestly, and fear came into her fare. 

“ Why, Count Dionys ! ” she said, fluttered. “ Are you asleep ? ” 

It was Count Johann Dionys Rsanck, a bohemian. She had 
known him when he was a boy, and only in the spring of 1M4 he 
and his wife had stayed with Lady Beveridge in her country house in 
Leicestershire. 

His black eyes opened : large, black, unseeing eyes, with curved 
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black lashes. He was a small man, small as a boy, and his face too 
was rather small. But all the lines were fine, as if they had been 
fired with a keen male energy. Now the yellowish sw'arthy paste of 
his flesh seemed dead, and the fine black brows seemed drawn on the 
face of one dead. The eyes, however, were alive : hut only just 
alive, unseeing and unknowing. 

“ ^ ou know' me, Count Dionys ? You know me, don’t you?” 
said Lady Beveridge, bending forward over the bed. 

There was no reply for some time. Then the black eyes gathered 
i look of^recognilion, and there came the ghost of a polite smile. 

” Ladv Be\ er idge.” The lips formed the words. i here was 
praefh ally no sound. 

I am so glad you can recognize me. And I am so sorry you are 
hurt. 1 am so sorry.” 

The black eyes watched her from that terrible remoteness of 
death, without charging. 

” There is nflai _ 1 can do for you ? Nothing at all ? ” she said, 
always speaking (hr man. 

And alter a time, and horn a distance, came the answer from his 
:*\es, a look of wt arinc-ss. of icfusd. and a wish to be ic-n alone ; he 
was unable to strain bin c h into < him miNrcw. His eyelids dropped. 

44 1 am so snny she .cl. '* li e >< r their is any thing 1 can do ” 

I he* eyes opened again, looking at her. He seemed at last to hear, 
ind it was as H lib e\cw made the last weary gesture of a polite bow. 

1 hen do w 1 \ his eye lids i losed a-, lin. 

Boor Lady l>r\tiie!gc felt another swe n d-tlmist of sorrow in her 
heart, as she stood looking down at the m • > i mlcs; lace, and at the 
black lint* beard. 1 lie* black bails came out «4 his skin thin and 
nne, not \ erv close g< thei A (, ■ .< < t . da i k a hoi lg i na 1 hide lac e he 
had. with a line little nose : riot an Aiy an, .study. And he was going 
to die*. 

He had a bullet through the upper part of his chest, and another 
bullet had biokeu one o! his nb>. He had been in hospital five days. 

Ladv Br\ nidge asked the* matron to ring her up if an\ thing 
happened. I hen she* dro\e away, saddened. Instead of going to 
Bewndge House, she went to her daughters flat near the park— 
ncai Hyde* Bark. Lad\ IL.j line was poor. Mie had mairied a 
commoner, son of one ol tin* most famous politn uns m Lngland, 
but a man with no moiu \ . And Lari Be \ nidge had wasted mi t 
of the* large* fortune that had come to him. so that the daughter had 
verv little, coinpaiativ el\ . 

Ladv Beveridge Millcied, going in the narrow doorway into the 
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rather ugly flat. Lady Daphne was sitting by the electric fire in the 
small yellow drawing-room, talking to a visitor. She rose at once, 
seeing her little mother. 

“ Why, mother, ought you to be out ? I'm sure not.” 

“ Yes, Daphne darling. Of course I ought to be out.” 

“ How are you ? ” The daughter’s voice was slow and sonorous, 
protective, sad. Lady Daphne was tall, only twenty-five years old. 
She had been one of the beauties, when the war broke out, and her 
father had hoped she would make a splendid match. Truly, she had 
married fame : but without money. Now. sorrow, pain, thwarted 
passion had done her great damage. Her husband was missing in 
the East. Her baby had been born dead. Her two darling brotheis 
were dead. And she was ill, always ill. 

A tall, beautifully-built girl, she had the fine stature of her falhei 
Her shouldeis were still straight. But how thin her white throat 
She wore a simple blaek frock stitched with coloured wool round 
the top, artel held in a loose coloured girdle : otherwise no orna- 
ments. Anti her face was lovely, fair, with a soft exotic white 
complexion and delicate pink cheeks. Her hair was soli and heavy, 
of a lovely pallid gold colour, ash-blonde. Her hair, her < omplexinn 
were so perfectly cared for as to be almost artificial, like a hot-house 
flower. 

But alas, her beauty was a failure. She was threatened with 
phthisis, and was far too thin. Her eyes were the saddest part of 
her. They had slightly reddened rims, ner\e-worn, with hra\\, 
veined lids that seemed as if they did not want to keep up. The eyes 
themselves were large and of a beautiful green-blue colour. But 
they were dull, languid, almost glaucous. 

Standing as she was, a tall, finely built girl, looking down with 
affectionate care on her mother, she filled the heart with ashes. The 
little pathetic mother, so wonderful in her way, was not realK to be 
pitied for all her sorrow*. Her life was in her soirows, and her efforts 
on behalf of the sorrows of others. But Dapline was not bom for 
grief and philanthropy. With her splendid frame, and her lowly, 
long, strong legs, she was Artemis or Atalanta rather than Daphne. 
There was a certain width of brow and even of chin that spoke a 
strong, reckless nature, and tiic curious, distraught slant of her 
eyes told of a wild energy dammed up inside her. 

That was what ailed her : her own wild ene rgy. She had if from 
her father, and from her father's desperate race. T he earldom had 
begun with a riotous, dgtrc-dcvil border soldier, and thi. was the 
blood that flowed on. And alas, what was to be done with it ? 
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Daphne had married an adorable husband : truly an adorable 
husband. Whereas she needed a dare-devil. But in her mind she 
hated all dare-devils : she had been brought up by her mother tc 
admire only the good. 

So, her reckless, anti-philanthropic passion could find no outlet — 
and should find no outlet, she thought. So her own blood turned 
against her, beat on her own nerves, and destroyed her. It was 
nothing but frustration and anger which made her ill, and made the 
doctors fear consumption. There it was, drawn on her rather wide 
mouth : frustration, anger, bitterness. Thcfc it was the same in the 
roll ui her green-blue eyes, a slanting, averted look : the same anger 
furtively turning back on itself. This anger reddened her eyes and 
shattered her nerves. And yet, her whole will was fixed in her 
adoption of her mothers creed, and in condemnation of her hand- 
some, proud, brutal father, who had made so much misery in the 
family. Yes, her will was fixed in the determination thar life should 
be gentle and go .d ..nd benevolent. Whereas her blood was reck- 
less, the blood ol darc-dc\ils. Her will was the stmngrr of the two. 
But her blood had its revenge on her. So it is with strong natures 
to-day : shuttered from the inside. 

“ You have no news, f, uiung ? ” asked the mother. 

“ No. My fathcr-i: 1 .w had information that British prisoners 
had been brought into Ha<run, and that details would be forwarded 
by the Turks. And there was a rumour from some Arab prisoners 
that Basil was one of the British brought in wounded.” 

“ When did \ou hear this ? ” 

“ Ihimiose came in this morning.” 

u Then we tan hope, ch ar.” 

” Yes.” 

Never was anything more dull and bitter than Daphne's affirma- 
tive of hope. Hope had become nlmo>t a curse to her. She wished 
then' need be no such thing. Ha. the torment of hoping, and the 
w\ult to one’s soul, l.ike the importunate widow dunning for her 
deserts. Why could it not all be ju>t clean disaster, and have done 
with it ? This dilly-dallv ing with despair was worse than despair. 
She had hoped so ninth * ah, lor her darling brodiers she had 
hoped with such anguish. And the two she loved best vs ere dead. 
So were most others she had hoped lor, dead. Onlv this uncertainty 
about her husband still rankling. 

41 You feel better, dear ? ” said the little, unquenched mother. 

14 Rather better,” came the resentful answer. 

“ And vour night ? ” 
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“ No better.” 

There was a pause. 

“ You are coming to lunch with me, Daphne darling ? ” 

“No, mother dear. I promised to lunch at the Howards’ with 
Primrose. But I needn’t go for a quarter of an hour. Do sit 
down.” 

Both women seated themselves near the clcctiic fire. There was 
that bitter pause, neither knowing what to say. Then Daphne 
roused herself to look at her mother. 

“ Are you sure you were fit to go out ? ” she said. “ What took 
you out so suddenly ? ” 

“ I went to Hurst Place, dear. I had the men on my mind, after 
the way the newspapers have been talking.” 

” Why ever do you read the newspapers ! ” blurted Daphne, with 
a certain burning, acid anger. “ Well," she said, more composed. 
“ And do you feel better now you’ve been ? ” 

“ So many people stiller besides ourselves, darling.” 

“ I know they do. Makes it all the worse. It wouldn't matter il 
it were only just us. At least, it would matter, but one could bear 
it more easily. To be just one of a c rowd all in the same state. ” 

“ And some even worse, dear.” 

“ Oh quite ! And the worse it is for all, the worse it is for one.” 

“ Is that so, darling? dry not to see too d.uklv. I feel if I can 
give just a little bit of mwlf to help the others you know it 
alleviates me. I feel that what I can give to tin- men King there. 
Daphne, I give to my own hov s. 1 t an only help them now ihioiigh 
helping others. But 1 can still do tiiar. Daphne, mv giil.” 

And the mother }>ut her little whim hand into the long, white, 
cold hand of her daughter. J ears came to Daphne’s and a 

fearful stony grinia< e to hei mouth. 

44 It’s so vvonclcriul of you that you c an feel like that,” she said. 

“But you feel the same, mv love. I know vou do.” 

“ No, I don’t. Every one I see s«i!f< i:ng tlr-sc same aw till things 
it makes me v\ish more lor the end ot the world. And I quite see 
that the world won’t end ” 

“ But it will get better, dear. This time it's like a great sickness - 
like a terrible pneumonia tearing the breast of the world.” 

“ Do you believe it will get better ? I don’t." 

“ It will get better. Of course it will get better. It is perverse to 
think otherwise, Daphne. Remember what has been bcfoic, even 
in Europe. Ah, Daphne, wc must take a bigger view.” 

“ Yes, 1 suppose we must.” 
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The daughter spoke rapidly, from the lips, in a resonant, monoton- 
ous tone. The mother spoke from the heart. 

“ And Daphne, I found an old friend among the men at Hurst 
Place.” 

“ Who ? ” 

4 ‘ Little Count Dionys Psanek. You remember him ? ” 

“ Quite. What’s wrong ? ” 

4 ‘ Wounded rather badly - through the chest. So ill.” 

Did you speak to him ? ” 

“ Yes. I recognized him in spite of his beard.” 

“ Bea*l ! ” 

“Yes- a bla( k beard. I suppose he could not be shaven. It 
serins strange that he is still ali\e, poor man.” 

44 Why strange ? He isn't old. How old is he ? ” 

“ Between thirty and forty. But so ill, so wounded, Daphne. Anri 
so small. So small, so sallow \mo7tOj \<ni know the Italian word. 
The way dark people look. I hen* i> something so diMmMng in it." 

“ Does he loo, 1 i } ■ small now- unt anny ? ” ask*’d the daughter. 

“ No, not niuanm. Something of the terrible iar-aw :ix ness of a 
( hild that is \ery ill and can't nil \ou what hurts it. Poor Count 
Dionys, Daphne*. 1 didn't know, dear, that his exes were so black, 
and his lashes so curx r a.al long. I had never thought of him as 
beautiful." 

*• \or 1. Onlv a little* comical. Such a dapper little man." 

“ Yes. And \rt now, Daphne, then- is something remote and in a 
>ad way hemic in his dark Lu e. Something prinnti\e." 

“ What did he ^ix to x <>u 

“ Hr ( onldn't ‘peak to me. Onl> with his hp>, ju>t my name.” 

41 So bad as that ? ” 

44 Oh \cs. 1 hev are nliaid he will die." 

44 Poor Count Dioms. I liked him. He was a bit like a monkc\ , 
but be had his points. He ga\r me a thimble on my sc\cntcenth 
birthday. Sir h an amusing thimble." 

44 I remember, dear." 

4 * l npleasant wife, though. Wonder if he mmd> d\mg far away 
fioin her. Wonder il she knows." 

4 ‘ 1 think not. Tlic\ didn't even know lm name properly. Unix 
that he was a Colonel ot sir h and Mich a regiment." 

44 Fourth Cavalrv," said Daphne. “ Poor Count Dionys. Such 
i Ibvelv name. I alwaxs thought : Count Johann Dioms Psanr 
I’xtraoidinarv dandv he was. And an amazingly good dancer 
a inall, yet electric. Wonder if he minds dying ? ” 
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“ He was so full of life, in his own little animal way. They say 
small people are always conceited. But he doesn’t look conceited 
now, dear. Something ages old in his face — and, yes, a certain 
beauty, Daphne.” 

“ You mean long lashes.” 

“ No. So still, so solitary — and ages old, in his race. I suppose 
he must belong to ope of those curious little aboriginal races of 
Central Europe. I felt quite new beside him.” 

“ How nice of you,” said Daphne 

Nevertheless, next day Daphne telephoned to Hurst Place to ask 
for news of him. He was about the same. She telephoned every 
day. Then she was told he was a little stronger. The day she 
received the message that her husband was wounded and a prisoner 
in Turkey, and that his wounds were healing, she forgot to telephone 
for news of the little enemy Count. And the following day she 
telephoned that she was coining to the hospital to sec him. 

He was. awake, more restless, more in physical excitement. They 
could see the nausea of pain round his nose. His face seemed to 
Daphne curiously hidden behind the black beard, which nevertheless 
was thin, each hair coming thin and fine, singly, from the sallow, 
slightly translucent skin. In the same way his moustache made a 
thin black line round his mouth. His eyes were wide open, very 
black, and of no legible expression. He watt lied the two women 
coming down the crowded, dreary room, as if he did not see them. 
His eyes seemed too wide. 

It was a cold day, *md Daphne was huddled in a black sealskin 
coat with a skunk collar pulled up to her ears, and a dull gold cap 
with wings pulled down on her brow. Lady Beveridge wore her 
sable coat, and had that odd, untidy elegance which was natural to 
her rather like a ru filed chicken. 

Daphne was upset by the hospital. She looked from right to left 
in spite of herself, and everything gave her a dull feeling of horror : 
the terror of these sick, w ounded enemy men. She loomed tall and 
obtrusive in her furs by the bed, her little mother at her side. 

“ I hope you don’t mind my coming ! ” she said in German to 
the sick man. Her tongue felt rusty, speaking the language. 

“ Who is it then ? ” he asked. 

“ It is my daughter, Lady Daphne. You remembered me , Lady 
Beveridge ! This is my daughter, whom you knew in Saxony. She 
was so sorry to hear you w r crc wounded.” 

The black eyes rested on the little lady. Then they n turned to 
the looming figure of Daphne. And a certain fear grew on the low 
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sick brow. It was evident the presence loomed and frightened him. 
He turned his face aside. Daphne noticed how his fine black hair 
grew uncut over his small, animal cars. 

“ You don’t remember me, Count Dionys ? ” she said dully. 

“ Yes,” he said. But he kept his face averted. 

She stood there feeling confused and miserable, as if she had made 
a faux pas in coming. 

“ Would you rather be left alone ? ” she said. “ I’m sorry.” 

Her voice was monotonous. She felt suddenly stifled in her 
closed fly's, and threw her coat open, showing her thin white throat 
and plain black slip dress on her flat breast. He turned again un- 
willingly to look at her. He looked at her as if she were some 
strange creature standing near him. 

“ Good-bye,” she said. “ Do get better.” 

She was looking at him with a queer, slanting, downward look of 
her heavy eyes, as she turned away. She was still a little red round 
the eyes, with r i\ -as exhaustion. 

“ You are so tall,” he lid, still frightened. 

“ I was alwa\s tall,” die replied, turning half to him again. 

“ And i, small,” he said. 

“ I am so glad you ar v tting better,” she said. 

“ I am not glad,” I aid. 

“ Why ? I’m sure you arc. Just as we arc glad because we want 
you to get better.” 

“ Thank vou.” he said. “ I have wished to die.” 

“ Don’t (lo that, Count Dionys. Do get better,” she said, in the 
rather deep, laconic manner of her girlhood. He looked at her with 
a farther look of iceognition. But his diort, rather pointed nose was 
lifted with the dwgtM and weariness of pain, his brows were tense. 
He watched her with that curious flame of suffering which is forced 
to gi\e a little outside attention, but whit h speaks only to itself. 

“ Whv did they not !< t me die ? ” he said. “ I wanted death now.” 

“ No," she said. “ You mustn't. You must live. If wc can live 
wc must.” 

“ 1 wanted death,” he said. 

“ Ah well,” she said, “ even death we can't have when wc want 

it, or when we think we want it.'’ 

“ That is true,” he said, watching her with the same wade black 
Cycs. ” Please to sit down. You arc too tall as you stand.” 

It was c\ idem he was a little frightened still by her looming, o.er- 
hanging figure. 

“ I am sorry I am too tall,” she said, taking a chair which a 
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man-nurse had brought her. Lady Beveridge had gone away to speak 
with the men. Daphne sat down, not knowing what to say further. 
The pitch-black look in the Count’s wide eyes puzzled her. 

“ Why do you come here ? Why docs your lady mother come ? ” 
he said. 

“ To see if wc can do anything,” she answered. 

“ \\ hen I am well, I will thank \our ladyship.” 

“ All right,” she replied. ” When you are well I will let my lord 
the Count thank me. Please do get well.” 

“ We arc enemies,” he said. 

“ \\ ho ? You and I and my mother ? ” 

“ Arc we not ? The most difficult thing is to be sure of anything. 
If they had let me die ! ” 

“ That is at least ungrateful. Count I)ion\s.” 

“ Lady Daphne ! Yes. Lady Daphne ! beautiful, the name is. You 
are always called Lady Daphne ? I remember you were so bright a 
maiden.” ■ 

“ More or less,” she said, answering hb question. 

“ Ach ! We should all have new names now. I thought of a 
name for myself, but I have forgot t< n it. No longer Johann Dionys. 
That is shot away. I am Kail or Wilhelm or Limt or Ceorg. Those 
are names I hate. Do\ou hate them ? ” 

“I don't like them -- but 1 don’t hate them. And \ou mustn't 
leave olf being Count Johann Dinms. If you do 1 shall have to 
leave olf being Daphne. I like your name much.” 

“Lady Daphne! Ladv Daphne!” he repetted. “Yes, it 
rings well, it sounds beautiful to me. I think I talk foolishly. I 
hear myself talking foolishly to you.” lie looked at her anxiously. 

“ Not at all,” she said. 

“ Ach ! I have a head on my shoulders that is like a child's wind- 
mill, and I can't preterit its in. iking foolish wonb. Please to go 
away, not to hear me. I can hear mwdf.” 

“ Can’t I do anything for you ? ” she a^ked. 

“ No, no ! No, no ! If I could be buried deep, \ery deep down, 
where everything is forgotten ! Hut they draw me up, back to the 
>urfacc. I would not mind if they buried me alive, if it were very 
deep, and dark, and the earth heavy above.” 

“ Don’t say that,” she replied, rising. 

“No, I am saying it when I don’t wish to say it. Whv am T 
here? Why am I here? Why have I survived into this? ’Way can 
[ not stop talking ? ” 

He turned his face aside. The black, fine, elfish hair was so long. 
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and pushed up in tufts Irom the smooth brown nape of his neck. 
Daphne looked at hun in sorrow. He could not turn his body. He 
rouM only move his head. And he lay with his face hard averted, 
t he line hair of his beard coming up strange from under his chin and 
lrom Ins throat, up to the socket of his ear. He lay quite still, in 
tins povition. And she turned away, looking for her mother. She 
had suddenly realized that the bonds, the connections between him 
and his hie :n the world had broken, and lie lav there a bit of loose 
palpitating humanity, shot away from the body of humanity. 

It was ten days before she went to the hospital again. She had 
wanted ft ever to go again, to forget him, as one tries to forget incur- 
able things. But she could not forget him. He came again and 
again into her mind. She had to go back. She had heard that he 
was recovering very slowly. 

He looked really better. His eyes were not so wide open, they had 
lost that black, inky exposure which had given him such an un- 
natural look, h-isant. He watched her guardedly. She had 
taken oil’ her furs, and wore only her dress and a dark* soft feather 
toque. 

“ How are you ? ” she said, keeping her face avert'd, unwilling 
to meet hi> eyes. 

“ Thank vou, I air -iter. The nights are not so long.’* 

She shuddered, knowing what long nights meant, lie saw the 
worn look in her face, too, the reddened linw of her eyes. 

” Are you not well ? Have you some trouble ? ** he asked her. 

“ No, no,” she answered. 

She- had brought a handful of pinky, daisy-shaped flowers. 

“ Do v on < are ft >r How ers ? ” she asked. 

He looked at them. 1 hen he '-lowly shook his head. 

“ No,” he said. “11 1 am on horseback, riding through the 
marches or through the lulls, I like to see them below me. But not 
here. Not now. Please do not bring flowers into this grave. Even in 
gardens, I do not like them. When they are upholstery to human life.” 

“ I will take* them away again,** she said. 

“ Please do. Please give them to the nurse.” 

Daphne paused. 

“ Perhaps. 1 ' she said, “ you wish 1 would not come to disturb you. 11 

He looked into her face. 

“ No,” lie said. “ You are like a flower behind a rock, near an 
iev water. No, you do not live loo much. I am afraid I cam ot 
talk sensibly. 1 wish to hold mv mouth shut. If I open it, I talk this 
ahsuidity. It escapes from my mouth.” 
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as if he had been cast in the mould when the metal was white hot, 

all his lines were so dean. So small, he was, and in his way perfect. 

Suddenly his dark eyes opened and caught her looking. 

“ The sun makes even anger open like a flower,” he said . 

“ Whose anger ? ” she said. 

" I don’t know. But 1 can make flowers, looking through my 
eyelashes. Do you know how ? ” 

“ You mean rainbows ? ” 

41 Yes, flowers.” 

And she saw him, with a curious smile on his lips, looking through 
his almost dosed eyelids at the sun. 

“ The sun is neither English nor German nor Bohemian," he 
said. “ I am a subject ot the sun. I belong to the lire-woi shippers. '* 

“ Do you ? 55 she replied. 

ik Yes, truly, by tradition.” He looked at her smiling. ” You 
stand there like a flower that will melt," lie added. 

She smiled slowly at him, with a slow, cautious look of her eyes 
as if she feared something. 

" I am much more solid than you imagine," she said. 

Still he watched her. 

" One day," he said, “ before I go, let me wrap your hair murid 
mv hands, will >011 ? " He lilted his thin, short dark hands. ** Let 
me wrap your hair round my hands, like a bandage. They hurt 
me. I don't know what it is. 1 think it is all the gun explosion*. 
But if you let me wrap your hair round my hands. You know, it is 
the hermetic gold — but so mm h of water in it, of the moon. I h.u 
will soothe my hands. One day, will vou ? " 

” Let us wait till the day comes," she said. 

" Yes," he answered, and was still ag tin. 

44 It troubles me;" he said after a while, " that I complain like- a 
child, and ask for thing*. I led I have lo-t mv manhood f<u thr 
time bring. The continual explosions of guns ,md shdL ! It m, 
to ha\e driven my soul out ol me like a bird fnghiened aw. tv at l.i t. 
But it will come ba< k, you know'. And I am so grateful to you ; \.ni 
are good to me when I am soulless, and you don't take advantage of 
me. Your soul is quiet and heroic ." 

44 Don't," she said. " Don't talk ! " 

The expression of shame and anguish and disgust , ro**rd hi* ta» e. 

44 It is because I can’t help it," he said. ** I have lost mv soul, and 
I can’t stop talking to you. I can't stop. But I don’t talk t»» any- 
one else. I try not to talk, but 1 can t prevent it. Do you draw 
the words out of me ? ” 
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Her wide, green-blue ryes .seemed like the heart of some curious, 
full-open flower, some Christmas rose with its petals of snow and 
flush. Her hair glinted heavy, like water-gold. She stood there 
passive and indomitable with the wide-eyed perubrem e of her wintry, 
hlonuc nat lire. 

Another day when she ra me to see hint he u.i(< lied her /dr a time, 
then lie said : 

“ Do they all tel! you you aie Jowls , sou are beautiful ? ** 

" Not quite all,” she replied. 

“ Hut \ our husband ? ” 

“ He has said so.” 

“ Is he gentle ? Is he tender ? D he a dear loser ? ,f 

She turned her f.n e aside, displea^ d. 

” Ye N M she rejjlied ( ut lly. 

He did not answer. And when she looked again he was lvin^ 
with 1m ews shut, a taint wnile seeming to <mi to.md hi, short 
transparent no-e. She could faintly see the fiedi through h;s beard, 
as wan r thioiuds n « «h. lib Mac k liair w.u biu-hed nh. ,< ■}, a- g' 

Iiis Nat k ew htows glinted like a eur\e of hlat k gla^ on the > w at thy 
oj)a!< i < ni e « >t lus blow. 

Suddenly he spoke, without opening hi, e\ r>. 

** You haw bees i \ ei \ kind t<j me,*' he slid. 

Haw I ? Nothing to '•peak «•!.’ 

lie opened hi* ews and !«•• da d at her . 

f.w i \ ihin ,r liini' its n-air'." he saiit. ** I he r nm:e and t!v* p- V- 
t at and the bu//;w*tl. C >ne thin). • m» op,» n that nnh the d ■.» ami da- 
nightingale and the -tag with hi* an?h:s haw g> n*.a Hu: 

the pole-t al and the it ( - bears t .} the n< a ill haw tie i: mates. \n.l a 
white shr-beat li< > w ;th In i t ub% unda i a n*. k as a make in s hidden. 
Hal 1 Ik* nude-bear d‘*wl\ swum baa k !iom the sea. like a clot of 
•now or a shadow oj a white «! aid pa ung on the sjio klrd >ea. I 
ha* e owl Ik r to*., and 1 dad not -ho t her. n>*r him w hen be landed 
with h !i in his mouth, wadmg wet and slow and \ dbw -w hitc over 

the S t!.n k 't< me s 

“ \ nil ha\r been in the Noith I s ? a ” 

“ Ye-. And with the lakimo in Siberia. and a»i.»ss the iundi.i>. 
And .i white ea-hauk makes a tic oil a logli '! *ne. aius sometimes 
lo. • out with hei white In ad owi the edge ot tin* pk b. It is not 
( » : * ! v a w i.jld ot me n. I. ads Daphne.” 

” N<*l b\ am means.” s.iiil -lie. 

“ ! 1 ' it w we a ■ ■ \ r\ pl.u e 

” 1 1 i . ! »a* I ' n« .ugh.” said six*. 
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“ Foxes have their holes. They have even their mates, Lady 
Daphne, that they bark to and arc answered. And an adder finds 
his female. Psanck means an outlaw ; did you know ? ” 

" I did not.” 

“ Outlaws, and brigand. , have often the finest woman-mates.” 

44 They do,” she said. 

“ I will be Psanck, Lady Daphne. I will not be Johann Dionys 
any more. 1 will be Psanck. The lav has shot me through.” 

“ You might be Psanck and Johann and Dionys as well,” she said. 

“ With the sun on my face ? Ma>be,” he said, looking to the sun. 

There were some lovely days in the spring of 1918. In March the 
Count was able to get up. They dressed him in a simple, dark blur 
uniform. He was not very thin, only swarthv -transput cut, now his 
beard was shaven and his hair was cut. His smallness made him 
noticeable, but he was masculine, perfect in his small stature. All 
the smiling dapperness that had made him seem like a monkey to 
Daphne when she was a girl had gone now. His eyes were dark 
and haughty ; he seemed to keep inside his own reserves, speaking 
to nobody if he could help it. neither, to the nurses nor the visitors 
nor to his fcllow-pri>oncrs, fellow-officers. He seemed to put a 
shadow between him>elf and them, and from across this shadow he 
looked with his daik, beautiful!) hinged eyes, as a proud little beast 
Lorn the shadow of its lair. Only to 1 )aphne he laughed and 1 hatted. 

She sat with him one day in March on the terrace of the le^pital. 
on a morning when while cloud< went endle sly and magtnfi* entlv 
about a blue sky, and the sunshine felt warm after the blots of 
shadow. 

‘‘When you had a birthday, and you weir seventeen, didn't I 
give von a thimble ? ” hr a>ked her. 

“Yes. I have it still.” 

4t With a gold siiukc at the bottom, and a Marv -beetle of n 
slonc at the top, to pu;h the needle with.” 

” Yes.” 

“ Do you ev er use it ? ” 

“ No. I sew so rarely.” 

44 Would it displease you to sew something f >r me ? ” 

“You won’t admire my stitches. What would vou wish me to 
sew ? 

“ Sew me a shirt that I can wear. I have nr\n 1 »<•).. rr v.-tn hirt> 
from a shop, with a maker’s name inddr. It is vrr\ distasteful to me.” 

She looked at him- his haughtv little brow*. 

“ Shall I ask my maid to do it ? ” she said. 
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“ Oh, please no ! Oh, please no, do not trouble. No, please, I 
would not want it unless you sewed it yourself* with the Psanck 
thimble.” 

She paused before she answered. Then came her slow : 

44 Why ? ” 

He turned and looked at her with dark, searching eves. 

14 1 have no reason,” he said, rather haughtily. 

She left the matter there. For two weeks she did not go to see 
him. Then suddenly one day she took the *bu- flown Oxford Street 
and bought some fine while flannel. She decided he mu t wear 
dunnel. 

That afternoon she drove out to Hur>t Place. She found him 
sitting on the terrace, looking across the garden at the red suburb 
<>C London smoking fumily in the near distance, interrupted by 
patches of uncovered ground and a flat, tin-roofed laundry. 

” Will you give me measurements for your shirt ? ” she '•aid. 

“ The number of the neck-band of this English shirt is fifteen. 
If \ou ask the matron she will give you the mra-urement. It is a 
little too large, too lung in the sleeves, \uii see.” and he shook his 
shirt cuff over his wri>t. 44 Also too long altogc ;iirr. M 

44 Mim will probably be unwearable when I*ve made them.” 
said she. 

“ < )h no. Let your maid direct you. But ] ’ a-<- do not let her 
sew them.*’ 

“ Will you tr'* ini whv \ou want me to do it ? " 

** Be« aiN- I util a pii-onrr. in other people'- clothes, and 1 ha\e 
nothing of iny own. All die thing- l tom h are di-ta-i* fid to me. It 
\uur maid sews for me. it will su’d hr the same. ()nl\ you might 
give me what I want, something that button> round my throat and 
on inv w i i-ts” 

“ And in (ieimany oi in Au-dia f ” 

“ Mv mother sew nl f»#i me. And after her. m> mother’s sister, 
who was the head oi m\ hour.” 

“ Not Null! w itc * " 

•* Xaitnallv not. She w.add ha\e been in-ulted. She wa- never 
more than a guest in mv li"t;-r in im ianv.lv thcie arc old tradi- 
tions but with me thrv haw miic t*» an end. I had bc.>t try to 
revise them.” 

'* Beginning with tiaditi uo of shirts ? 

“ \\'s. In our family the sunt should be made and washed by a 
woman of our own bloml . bat when we marrx . bv the wife. So 
when 1 vnamol 1 had sixty shirt-, and many other things— sewn bv 
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my mother and my aunt, all with my initial, and the ladybird, which 
is our crest.’* 

“ And where did they put the initial ? ” 

“ Here ! ” He put his finger on the back of his neck, on the 
swarthy, transparent skin. ” I fancy I can feel the embroidered 
ladybird still. On our linen wc had no crown : only the ladybird.” 

She was silent, thinking. 

“ You will forgive what I ask you ? ” he said, “ since I am a 
prisoner and can do no other, and since fate has made you so that 
you understand the world as I understand it. It is not really 
indelicate, what I ask you. There will be a ladybird on your finger 
when you sew, and those who wear the ladybird understand.” 

“ I suppose,” she mused, ” it is as bad to have your bee in your 
shirt as in your bonnet.” 

He looked at her with round eyes. 

“ Don’t you know what it is to have a bee in your bonnet ? ” she 
said. 

“ No.” 

“ To have a bee buzzing among your hair ! To be out of your 
wits,” she smiled at him. 

“ So ! ” he said. Ah, the Psaneks have had a lady bird in their 
bonnets for many hundred years.” 

” Quite, quite mad,” she said. 

“ It may be,” he answered. ” But with my wife I was quite sane 
for ten years. Now give me the madness of the LuKbird. The 
world I was sane about has gone raving. The lad\binl I was mad 
with is wise still.” 

4, At least, when I sew the shirts, if I sew them," she said, " I 
shall have the ladybird at my finger’s end." 

44 You want to laugh at me.” 

* 4 But surely you know you are funny, with \our family inset t.” 

* 4 My family insect ? Now \ou want to be rude to me.” 

“ How many spots must it have ? ” 

” Seven.” 

* ! Three on each wing. And what do I do with the odd one ? ’* 

“ You put that one between its teeth, like the i akr im ( ( i her us.” 

” I’ll remember that.” 

When she brought the first shirt, she gave it to the matron. 1 hen 
she found Count Dionys sitting on the terrace. It was a beautiful 
jpringday. Near at hand were tall elm trees, and vomc rooks « awing. 

“ \Vhat a lovely day ! ” she said. “ Are you liking the world any 
better ? ” 
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“ The world ? ” he said, looking up at her with the same old dis- 
content and disgust on his fine, transparent nose. 

“ Yes,” she replied, a shadow corning over her fare. 

Is this the world - all those little red-brick boxes in rows, where 
couples of little people live, who dec ree my destiny ? ** 

” You don’t like Lngkmd ? ” 

“ Ah, l.ngland ! Little houses like little boxes, each with its 
domestic Lnglishman and his domestic wife, each ruling the v, • rid 
bn aibr ail air alike, so alike.” 

” Hut Lnghmd isn't all homes.*’ 

fields then ! Utile firhh with innumerable hedge-. Lik • a 
net xx i i h an ii tegular me h. pinned down over this idand and < \ t r\ - 
thing imd< r the net. Ah, l.ad\ Daphne, foigi.e me. 1 am m. tc- 
lui> I am » lull of bile, <>t spleen, \ou say. My only wid- m i . to 
keep in\ in* tin h shut 

Why do \ou hale r\ rr\ thing ? ” she said, her own he** g ang 
him r. 

Not r\n\ thing. If I wen fire ! It I were out-Mr tin law. Ah, 
1 ,ud\ Daphne, how (I* 'eoiiicw-j out idr die law '* 
i;> going m ade one elf,” sin-said. ** N* • :• i*le.” 

Mm !a< r took on a giratcr e\prrssi< *n of deguu. 

No, no. I am a man, I am a man. r.ni it 1 am little. I am n •! a 
sjiiiit, that c<»ils ii>elt in uh* a shell. In in\ v**ul i- ang< r. r, 
aieu i . (ii\e me loom f«*i my anger. (ii\e me room \\ . ■ 

Ills Mai k r\ r looked hr* nl\ into her-. She r* •!!< d leu t ti . jf 
in a h.dt-tiam e. And in a m* n< >u -n* .u>, tram ed \**i» r .die a ! 

“ Mmh better get o\ir v*>uj anger. And a A; aw \ « .u a: 

1 j.eic* L II* > \\hv. ll It wej'- lo\e, Soil Would Ii t uk !.a. It 
do \< u i a/ Hut it is anger, angn, angn. What rbr tan 1 « ..!i •: ? 
Anil their is m> w 1 1 \ 

A ’ *in he look'd at her with his datk. sh.np, questioning. !<*:- 
nu i : ■ < d r\ es. 

'* ( .iii’i \ on get lid of it ? ” sh<- -aid. Jo. -king 1 h\ 

If a shell e\p!«d* i and bh w me into a th»*m.:nd is.!”- - n’-.” 
he ' aid, it >uld m*l ih's(m\ the atr*' i that L m Ik:: ‘..a. 

No. u will ne\er dissipate. And i * die i> no n lease. 1 . r 

goes on gnashing and w hiinpet mg in death. Lad, D l iy 

Daphne, we ha\r used up all the k*\e. and thi- L 1 : i* 1* : 

“ Let haps y„u have used up ail \our lo\e," she iej . ' d. “ You arc 
Hot e\ i i \ bt *dv. 

“ I know it. I speak Ibr me and \ou.’* 

“ Not toi me, ‘ shi said lap my. 
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He did not answer, and they remained silent. 

At length she turned her eyes slowly to him. 

“ Why do you say you speak for me ? ” she said, in an accusing 
tone. 

“ Pardon me. I was hasty.’* 

But a faint touch of superciliousness in his tone showed he meant 
what he had said. She mused, her brow cokl and stony. 

“ And why do you tell me about your anger ? ” she said. “ Will 
that make it better ? ” 

“ Even the adder finds his mate. And she has as much poison 
in her mouth as he.” 

She gave a little sudden squirt of laughter. 

“ Awfully poetic thing to say about me,” she said. 

He smiled, but with the same corrosive quality. 

“ Ah,” he said, “ you are not a dove. You arc a wild-cat with 
open eyes, half-dreaming on a bough, in a lonely place, as I have 
seen her. And I ask myself — What are her memories, then ? ” 

“ I wish I were a wild-cat,” she said suddenly. 

He eyed her shrewdly, and did not answer. 

“ You want more war ? ” she said to him bitterly. 

“ More trenches ? More Big Berthas, more shells and poison-gas, 
more machine-drilled science-mancruvrcd so-tailed armies ? Never. 
Never. I would rather w ork in a factory that makes boots and shoes. 
And I would rather deliberately starve to death than work in a 
factory that makes boots and shoes.” 

“ Then what do you want ? ” 

“ I w'ant mv anger to have room to grow.” 

" How ? ” * 

“ I do not know. That is why I sit still here, day after day. I wait.” 

For your anger to have room to grow ? ” 

“ For that.” 

” Good-bye, Count Dionys.” 

“ Good-bye, Lady Daphne.” 

She had determined never to go and sec him again. She had no 
sign from him. Since she had begun the second shirt, she went on 
with it. And then she hurried to finish it, because she was starting 
a round of visits that would end in the summer sojourn in Scotland. 
She intended to post the shirt. But after all, she took it herself. 

She found Count Dionys had been remmed from Hurst Pla< e to 
Voynich Hall, where other enemy officers were interned. The 
being thwarted made her more determined. She took the train 
next day to go to Voynich Hall. 
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When he came into the ante-room where he was to receive her, 
she felt at once (he old influence of his silence and his subtle power. 
His face had still that swarthy-transparent look of one who is un- 
happy, but his bearing was proud and reserved. lie kissed her 
hand politely, leaving her to speak. 

“ How arc you ? ” she said. “ I didn’t know you were here. I 
am going away for the summer.” 

“ I wish you a pleasant time,” he said. They were speaking 
English. 

44 I brought the oilier shirt,” she said. “ It is finished at last." 

“ That is a greater honour than I dared expet t.” he said. 

“ I’m afraid it may be more honourable than useful. The other 
didn’t fit, did it ? ” 

” Almost,” lie said. “ It fitted the spirit, if not the flesh," he 
smiled. 

44 l*cl ratlin ii had been the reverse, for once,” she said. ‘* Suits." 

” I would not have it one stitc h difbrent.” 

” Can we sit in the garden ? ” 

44 I think we mav ." 

The\ *at <*n a bench. Other prisoners were playing croquet 
far »ift. but these two wen left comparatively alone. 

” Do Non like it better here ? ” she said. 

“ I have nothing to complain of,” he said. 

44 And the anger ? ” 

” It is doing w\JI, 1 thank vnu.” he smiled. 

44 You mean getting be t!<T ? “ 

44 Making strong n>ots," hr said, laughing. 

“ Ah, so long av it oiilv makes roots ! "she said. 

44 And vour huh hip. how is she ? ” 

“ Mv huh Tip i> rather better,” she replied. 

“ Much better, indeed." hr said, looking into her lace. 

44 Do \ou mean l lfi,k mu* h better . J die asked quiikly. 

44 Yeiv much. It is vour beauty you think of. Well, vour beauty 
is almost itsell again " 

44 I hanks." 

44 You bi c k k. 1 on your beauty as 1 on m\ anger. Ah. \<*ui huh- 
ship, be wise, and make* tnrnd* with vour anger. I hat i< the' wa\ 
to let y>ur Ixautv blossom 

44 1 was not tmliienth with \ou. was I J " die said. 

44 With me.’*” His lace flickered with a laugh Am I u-iir 
anger •’ Your vicar in wrath. 1 So then. be ft tends with the angry 
n;c, vour huh ship. I ask nothing better. 
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“ What is the use,” she said, “ being friends with the angry you ? 
I would much rather be friends with the happy you.” 

4< That little animal is extinct,” he laughed. “ And l am glad of it.” 
“ But what remains ? Only the angry you ? Then it is no use my 
trying to be friends.” 

“ You remember, dear Lady Daphne, that the adder does not 
suck his poison all alone, and the pole-cat knows where to find his 
she-pole-cat. You remember that each one has his own dear mate,” 
he laughed. “ Dear, deadly mate.” 

“ And what if I do remember those bits of natural history. Count 
Dion vs ? ” 

** The she-adder is dainty, delicate, and carries lier poison lightly. 
The wild-cat has wonderful green eyes that die i weh m< runry 
like a screen. The ice-bear hides like a snake with her <. ubs, and her 
snarl is the strangest thing in tiic world.” 

“ Have you ever heard me snarl ? ” she asked suddenly. 

He only laughed, and looked away. 

They were silent. And immediately the strange thrill of secrecy 
was between them. Something had gone bexoinhadue,, intoamulirr 
secret, thrilling communion whii h '-he would never admit. 

” What do you do all dav here * ” site a k» d. 

'* Play t hc><, play this foolish croquet, play billiard*, ,md read, and 
wait, and remem her." 

“ What do you wait for ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know.” 

k * And what do you remember ? ” 

” Ah, that. Shall 1 tell you what amuse* me ? Shall 1 t< !1 vmi a 
*cc ret ? ” 

“ Please don't, if it's anything that matter* " 

“ It matters to nobody but me. Will m»u hear n ? ” 

“ If it does not imp!'* ate me in any wax.” 

” It does not. Well, I am a member ,a ,* . rrtain 4| ,(<rw 
*ocicty — no, don’t look at me, nothing highborn.. «*nk a s.«iriv 
like the freemasons.” 

” And ? ” 

“And — well, as you know, one is initiated into o-it.im v,,-(.d!rd 
secrets and rites. My family lias alwax* been initiated. .So I am an 
initiate too. Docs it interest you ? ” 

“ Why, of t our*e.” 

“ Well. I was always rather thrilled by these scurfs. Or some 
of them. Some seemed to me far-irn lie I he .-no that thiilhd 
me even never had any relation to actual life. When \<>u knew me 
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in Dresden und IVjifiir, you would not have thought me a man 
invested with awful secret knowledge, now would you ? ” 

“Sever.” 

“ No. It was just a little exciting side-show. And I was a grimac- 
ing little society man. Hut now they become true, it becomes true/ 1 
“ The secret knowledge ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

14 What, for instance ? ” 

” l ake at tual fire. It will bore you. Do you want to hear ? '* 

“ (jo on.” 

44 I bis is what I was taught. The true fire is inwible. Flame, 
and the red fne we see burning, has its back to us. It is running 
awav from us. Does that mean anything to you ? ” 

VYcs.” 

41 Well then, the yellowness of sunshine -light itself -that is only 
the glancing aside ol the leal original fire. You know that is true. 
There would be no light i( there was no refraction, no bits of dust 
and stull lo turn the dark fire into \isibility. You know ihat\ a 
fait. And that being oi, even the sun is dark. It Is only hi* ja< krt 
<>f dust that makes him \hible. You know' that too. And the true 
sunbeams . onnng towards us flow darkly, a moving darkness of the 
genuine lire. The am is ciark, the sunshine flowing to u> is dark. 
And light b only the inside out of it all, the lining, and the yellow 
beam*' are c.nlv the turning away of the sun’s directness that was 
turning n> us. D <*s hat intercut you at all? ” 

** Yes.” she sai.. dubiously. 

Will, wr’w g<»t the \n . » rKI inside out. The true living world of 
fire is dark, throbbing, darker than blood. ( )ur luminous world 
that we go b\ is mils the reserve of this.” 

*■ ^ e\ 1 like that.” sin* said. 

“ Well I N uw listen. I he same with love. Thh white love that 
we haw is the same. It i* onlv the irwrsr, the white 1 -rp ,h lire of 
the true lo\e. 1 rue lose i*. dark, a ihiobbmg together in darkness, 
like the wild-cat in tin* night, when the green stieen opens and her 
( \ (s aie «*n the daiknc *» 

“ No, I don’t see that,” she said, in a slow. ( hinging voice. 

“ You. and \<»ur brants tha’. w «-nlv the insi de-nut of v*u. The 
leal \ou is the wihl-cat invisible in the night, with red hie perhaps 
turning mil ii its wide, d.uk ryc>v. Your brants i> war whited 
sejmli hie.” 

44 You mean cosmetics," she said. ” I’\c got none on to-day 
not e\ rn p« >wdrt 
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He laughed. 

“ Very good,” he said. “ Consider 4ac. I used to think myself 
small but handsome, and the ladiet^lB&^to admire me moderately, 
never very much. A trim little fe^ 9 W, you know. Well, that was 
just the inside-out of me. I am a black tom-cat howling in the night, 
and it is then that fire comeS out ©f me. This me you look at is my 
whited sepulchre. What do you say ? ” • 

She was looking into his eyes. She could se$ the darkness swaying 
in the depths. She perceived the invisible, catlike fire stirring deep 
inside them, felt it coming towards her. She turned her face aside. 
Then he laughed, showing his strong white teeth, that seemed a 
little too large, rather dreadful. 

She rose t6 go. 

“ Well,” she said. “ I shall have the summer in which to think 
about the world inside-out. Do write if there is an\ thing to say. 
Write to Thoresway. Good-bye ! ” 

“ Ah, your eyes ! ” he said. “ They arc like jewels of stone.” 

Being away from the Count, she put him out of her mind. Only 
she was sorry for him a prisonciaAkihat sickening Voynich Hall. 
But she did not write. Nor did he. 

As a matter of fact her mind yvas now much more oc< upied with 
her husband. Ail arrangements were being made to c licet his 
exchange. From month to month she looked lor his return. And so 
she thought of him. 

Whatever happened to her, she thought about it, thought and 
thought a great deal. The consciousness of her mind was like tablets 
of stone weighing her down. And whoever would make a new entry 
into her must break these tablets of stone picrc by piece. So it was 
that in her own way she thought often enough of the Count’s world 
inside-out. A curious latency stirred in her consciousness that was 
not yet an idea. 

He said her eves were like jewels of stone. What a horrid thing 
to say ! What did he want her eyes to be like ? He wanted them to 
dilate and become all black pupil, like a cat’s at night. She shrank 
convulsively from the thought, and tightened her breast. 

He said her beauty was her whited sepulchre. Iacii that, she 
knew what he meant. The invisibility of her he wanted to love. 
But ah, her pearl-like beauty was so dear to her, and it was so famous 
in the world. 

He said her white love was like moonshine, harmful, the reverse of 
love. He meant Basil, of course. Basil always said she was tiic 
moon. But then Basil loved her for that. The ecstasy of it ! She 
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shivered, thinking ofher husband. But it had also made her nerve- 
worn, her husband’s love. nerve- worn. 

What then would the Count's love be like ? Something so secret 
and different. She would nofclae lovely and a queen to him. Hr 
hated her loveliness. The wildcat has its mate. The little wild-cal 
that he was. Ah !. # 

She caught her bread?, determined not to think. When she thought 
of Count Dionys she felt the world slipping away from her. She 
would sit in front aB a mirror, looking at her wonderful cared -for 
face that had appeared in so many society magazines. She loved it 
so, it made her feel so vain. And she looked at her blue-green eyes— 
the eyes of the wild-cat on a bough. Yes, the lovely blue-green iris 
drawn tight like a screen. Supposing it should relax. Supposing 
it.jshould unfold, and open out the dark depths, the dark, dilated 
pupil ! Supposing it should ? 

Never ! She always caught herself back. She felt she might be 
killed before she could give way to that relaxation that the Count 
wanted ofher. She could not. She just could not. At the ven 
thought of it some hypcrscnsiUMC nerve started with a great twinge 
in her breast ; she drew baCK^orced to keep her guard. Ah no 
Monsieur !<■ Clinic, you shall never take her ladvdiip oilhcr guard 
She disliked the thought of the Grant. An impudent little fellow 
An impertinent little fellow ! *\ little madman, really. A litth 
outsider. No. no. She would think ofher hudjand : an adorable 
tall, well-bred K’jgli aman, so easy and simple, and with the amused 
look in his blue eye*-. She thought of the cultured, casual trail of In- 
voice. It set her nerves on fire. She thought of his strong, c;t>\ 
body beautiful, white-fleshed, with the fine springing of warm- 
brown hair like tiny flames. He was the DionvoiN full of sap, milk 
and honey, and northern golden wine : he. her husband. Not thu. 
little uni cal Count. Ah, dir dreamed ofher husband, of the love- 
da\s, and the honrv m* h>h. the lovely, simple intimacy. Ah, the 
marvellous lev elation of that intimacy, when he left himself to her so 
generously. Ah, she was his wife for this reason, that he had given 
himself to her so greatly, so gencruudy. Like an car of corn he wa-* 
there for her gathei ing- -her husband, her own, lovely, Fnghsh hus- 
band. Ah, when would he mii.c again, when would he tome again ! 

She had letters from him and how he loved her. Far away, his 
life was all hers. All hers. Mowing to her as the beam Mows from a 
white star right down to us, to our heart. Her lover, her husband. 

He was now expecting to conic home soon. It had all been 
arranged. “ I hope you won’t be disappointed in me when I do 
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get back/’ he wrote. I am afraid I am no longer the plump 
and well-looking young man I was, IVc got a big sear at the side 
of my mouth , and Tm as thin as a starved rabbit, and my hair's 
going grey. Doesn't sound attractive, docs it ? And it i>n 1 attr.u - 
tivc. But once I can get out of this infernal place, and oin r I can hr 
with you again, I shall coinc in for my see on d blooming. J hr vrrv 
thought of being quietly in the same house with you, quirt and in 
peace, makes me realize that if I’ve been through hell, I have known 
heaven on earth and can hope to know it again. I am a miriablc 
brute to look at now. But I have faith in you. You will forgive my 
appearance, and that alone will make me feel handsome.” 

She read this letter many times. She was not afraid of his scar or 
his looks. She would love him all the more. 

Since she had started making shirts those two lbr the Count 
had been an enormous labour, even though her maid had mini’ to 
her assistance forty times : but since she had started making shirts, 
she thought she might continue. She had some good suitable silk : 
her husband liked silk underwear. 

But still she used the Count's thimble. It was gold outside and 
silver inside, and was too heavy. A snake was < oiled round the* 
base, and at the top, for pressing the needle, was inlet a >rmi- 
transluccnt applc-grecn stone, perhaps jade, carved like a st.uab, 
with little dots. It was too heavy. But then she sewed so slowlv. 
And she liked to feel her hand heavy, weighted. And as she sewed 
she thought about her husband, and she felt herself in love with 
him. She thought of him, how !>caotiful he was, and how she would 
love him now he was thin : she would love him all the more. She 
would love to trace his bones, as if to trace hi> living skeleton. I he 
thought made hgr rest her hands in her lap, and drill into a mmr. 
Then she felt the weight of the thimble on hrr finger, and took it off , 
and sat looking at the green stone. The ludvbird. 1 he ladvbitd. 
And if only her husband would come soon, soon. It was wanting 
him that made her so ill. Nothing but that. She had wanted him 
so badly. She wanted now. Ah, if she could go to him now, and hnd 
him, wherever he was, and see him and tone h him and lake all ho love. 

As she mused, she put the thimble down in bom of h**i. took up a 
little silver pencil from her work-basket, and on a bn of blue paper 
that had been the band of a small skein of silk die wrote the lines of 
the silly little song : 

M VVrnn ich cin Voglcin war’ 

Lind auch zwei Hugh m halt* 

I log' irh zu dir - 
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That was all she could get on her bit of pair-blue paper. 

“ If I a little |>ird 
Anil had two little winjps 
J’d fly to thee - *' 

Siflv enough, in n/J < misciencr. But she did not translate it, so it 
.ini lint vrriii quite so silly. 

At tli.it moment hrr maid aryioumed Lady Binrdiam her hus- 
band's mtn. Daphne c rumpled up thr bit of paper in a flurry, 
and in anodic r minutr Ihimrose, his sister, i a me in. I he new< omer 
was not a bit like a primiose, brine lont;-fa<ed and clever, «mart, 
but not a bit rheant, in her new clothes. 

“ Dapline dear, what a domestic scene ! I suppose it\ rehears.il. 
\\%J1, yiii may as well jehrarsc, he s with Admiral Burns on the 
Aiuuine. Father ju-t heanl fmm the Admiralty : quite In. He'll l>c 
here in a day or two. Splendid, isn’t it ? And the war is eoinc to 
end. At least it snnis like it. Vou‘11 be sale of your man now. dear. 
J hank heaven when it’s all over. What are you sew ins* i 

tk A shit t,” said Daphne. 

“ A shirt 1 Whv, how < lever of you. I should ne ver know which 
end to b« ,n. Who bowed \ou ? ’* 

“ Mtih. . nt.” 

“ And how did *hr know ? She’s no business to know how to ^w 
<lutts : noj t usln* to n« r sheets either. Do Jet m< look. Why. how 
pc i hilly marvel’ a* \oii ate ! every bit bv hand. too. Ba il i-ri‘t 
vs < * i th it. dear, dly la imm. Let him order his shirts in Oxford 
St i ret. Your business is to he beautiful, not to sew shirt«. What a 
dear little pin-poppet, or rather needle-woman ! I sav, a satire on 
us. that is. But what a datlinc, with mother-of-pearl winers to her 
Adits ! And darling little cold-eyed needles inside her. You screw 
In r he ar! i .|f , and son find she’s lull oi j nw and needles Woman for 
v oil 1 Mother s.iv s won't you come to lum h to-moriow. And 
won’t you come to Bm'M'n's to tea with me at this minute. Dv». 
time' 's a dear. 1’vr cot a taxi.” 

Daphne bundled her srwmc !oo*rl\ together. 

W la n she trier! to do a bn more, two dav s later, she < ould not find 
hci thimble. She aArd her maid, whom die could ah'- lately trust 
1 hr* cul had not seen it. She scare hed even where. Mu* a-xed hei 
nuhf who was now her housekeeper and footman. No, noUcly 
had seen it. Daphne even .ok d her Mstrr-in-law 

•• J hmiblr. daihm; ' No. 1 don't rem.ember a thimble. I remem- 
ber a dea; little tier die ladv . whom 1 thought <mh a pinions satirt 
m us women. I didn't notice a thimble 
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Poor Daphne wandered about in a muse. She did not want to 
believe it lost. It had been like a talisman to her. She tried to forget 
it. Her husband was coming, quite soon, quite soon. But she could 
not raise herself to joy. She had lost her thimble. It was as if Count 
Dionys accused her in heir sleep of something, she did not quite 
know what. # 

And though she did not really wzy^t to go to Voynich Hall, yet like 
a fatality she went, like one doomed. It was already late autumn, 
and some lovely days. This was the last of the lovely days. She 
was told that Count Dionys was in the small park, finding chestnuts. 
She went to look for him. Yes, there he was in his blue uniform 
stooping over the brilliant yellow leaves of the sweet chestnut tree, 
that lay around him like a fallen nimbus of glowing yellow, under bis 
feet, as he kicked and rustled, looking for the chestnut burrs. And 
with his short, brown hands he was pulling out the small chestnuts 
and putting them in his pockets. But as she approached he peeled a 
nut to eat it. His teeth were white and powerful. 

“ You remind me of a squirrel laying in a winter store,” said she. 

Ah, Lady Daphne — I was thinking, and did not hoar you.” 

“ I. thought you were-gathcring chestnuts even eating them.” 

“Also ! ” he laughed. He had a dark, sudden chami when he 
laughed, showing his rather large white teeth. She was not quite 
sure whether she found him a littiMcpubivc. 

“ Were you really thinking ? ” she said, in her slow, resonant way. 

“ Very' truly.” 

44 And weren't you enjoying the chestnut a bit ? ” 

“ Very much. Like sweet milk. Lx* client, excellent.” He had 
the fragments of the nut between his teeth, and bit them fine I\ . 
“Will you take ope, too.” He held out the little, pointed brown 
nuts on the palm of his hand. 

She looked at them doubtfully. 

“ Arc they as tough as they always were ? ” die said. 

“ No, they arc fresh and good. Wait, I will peel one for you.” 

They strayed about through the thin dump of tier-. 

44 You have had a pleasant summer ; >011 are strong ? ” 

“ Almost quite strong,” said she. “ Lovely summer, (hank*, 
suppose it’s no good asking you if you have been happy ? ” 

“ Happy? ” He looked at her direct. Hi. e\rs were black, and 
seemed to examine her. She always ft It he lead a little < onicmpi ot 
her. 44 Oh, yes,” he said, smiling. “ I ha\c been \nv happ\.” 

44 So glad.” 

They drifted a little further, and he pi« ked up an apple-green 
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chestnut burr out of the yellow-brown leaves, handling it with 
sensitive fingers that still suggested paws to her. 

44 How did you succeed in being happy ? ” she said. 

“ How shall I tell you ? I felt that th^samc power which put up the 
mountains could pulfthtfm down again—* fro matter how long it took.*' 

“ And was that all ? ” 

“ Was it not enough ? ” 

“ I should say decidedly too little.” 

He laughed broadly, showing the strong, negroid teeth. 

44 You do not know all it means,*’ he said. 

“ The though! that the mountains were going to be pulled down ? ” 
she said. 44 It will be so long after my day.” 

44 Ah, you are bored,” he said. 44 But i — 1 found the God who 
putts things down : especially the things that men base put up. 
Do they not say that life is a search after God, Lady Daphne ? I 
have found my God.” 

44 The god of destruction,” she said, blanching. 

44 Yes - not the devil of destruction, but the god of destruction. 
Hie blessed god of destruction. It is strange ” — he stood before her, 
looking up *•«! her — “ but I ha\e found my God. The god of anger, 
who throws down the steeples and the factory chimneys. Ah, Lady 
Daphne, he is a man’s God, a man’s God. I have found my God, 
Lady Daphne.” 

44 Apparently. And how are you going to serve him? ” 

A naive glow t^andigured his face. 

“ Oh, 1 will help. With my heart I will help while I can do noth- 
ing with my hands. I say to my heart : Beat, hammer, beat with 
little strokes. Beat, hammer t 1 God, beat them down. Beat it all 
dow 11 .” 

Her brows knitted, her la< e took on a look of discontent. 

“ Beat what down ? ” die a^ked hardiK. 

“ 1 he world, the world of man N «t the trees -these chestnuts 
for example ” be looked up at them, at dvr tubs and pinions 

oi \< How “ not thoc not the ihaUcung sun* mi-. the squirrels — 
nor the hawk that d-nirs. Not tho-e." 

“ You mean beat Lnghmd *’ she said. 

*‘Ah. no. Ah, no. Not l ngl.md am rnmr than Germany — 
perhaps not as miuh. Not Lurope am more than Asia. 

“ Just die end of the worhi .** 

44 No, no. No, no. What gtudge lunc I a^am ! a world where 
little ihestnuts arc so sweet as thoc ! Do you like \ours ? W ill you 
take another ? ” 
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“ No, thanks.” 

“ What grudge have I against a world where even the hedges are 
full of berries, bunches of black berries that hang down, and red 
berries that thrust up. Never would I hate the world. But the world 
of man. Lady Daphne his voire sank to a whisper---" / hate it. 
Zzz ! ” he hissed. " Strike, little heart ! Strike, strike, hit, smite ! 
Oh, Lady Daphne 1 ” — hi> eyes dilated with a ring o 1 lire. 

" What ? ” she said, seared. 

“ I believe in the power of my red, dark heart. God has put thr 
hammer in my breast— the little eternal hammer. Hit hit hit ! 
It hits on the world of man. It hits, it hits ! And it hears the thin 
sound of cracking. The thin sound ol cracking. Hark ! ” 

lie stood still and made her listen. It was late afternoon. The 
strange laugh of his face made the air seem dark to her. And she 
could easily have believed that she heard a faint, fine shivering, 
cracking, through the air, a delicate crackling noise. 

“ You hear it ? Yes ? Oh, may 1 live long ! May I live long, so 
that my hammer may strike and strike, and the era* ks go deeper, 
deeper ! Ah, the world of man ! Ah, the joy, the pavdnn in every 
heart-beat ! Strike home, strike true, strike sure. Strike to destrov 
it. Strike! Strike! To destroy the world of man. Ah, Hod. Ah, 
God, prisoner of peace. Do I not know you, Lady Daphne .■* Do 1 
not ? Do I not ? ” 

She was silent for some moments, looking away at the twinkling 
lights of a station beyond. 

" Not the white plucked lily of your body. 1 have gathered no 
flower for my ostentatious life. Hut in the cold dark, vour lilv root, 
Lady Daphne. Ah, \es, you will know it all your life, that I know 
where your root lies buried, with ita sad, sad quit k oflife. What does 
it matter \ ” 

They had walked slowly towards the house. She was silent 
Then at last she said, in a peculiar voice : 

“ And you would never want to ki>s me ? ” 

14 Ah, no ! ” he answered sharply. 

She held out her hand. 

“Good-bye, Count Dionys,” she drawled, fashionably. He 
bowed over her hand, but did not kiss it, 

4i Good-bye, Lady Daphne.” 

She went away, with her brow set hard. And hernrforth she 
thought only of her husband, of Basil. She made the Count dir out 
of her. Basil was coming, he was near. He was coming back Iroin 
the East, from war and death. Ah, he had hern tin., ugh awful fire u! 
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experience. He would be something new, something she did not 
know'. 1 Jr was something new, a stronger lover who had been through 
terrible fire , and had come out strange and new, like a god. Ah. 
new and terrible his love would be, purr and intensified by the awful 
fire of suffering. A new lover a new bridegroom - a new, suprr- 
n. ilur.il wedding-night. She shiwred in antir ipation, waiting for 
her husband. She baldly noticed the wild excitement of the 
Ar rubber. She was wailing for '-r.mcthing more wonderful to 
hei . 

And yet the moment she heard his \oi<c on the telephone, her 
heart i oiitr.ir ted with fear. It was his well-known voire, deliberate, 
diffident, almost drawling, with the same subtle suggestion of 
cicfeieiuc, and the rather exaggerated Cambridge intonation, up 
and down. Hut there was a difference, a new icy note that went 
through her veins like death. 

“ Is that \ mi. Daphne ? I shall be with you in half an hour. D 
that all light for yui ? Yes, I’\r jmt landed, and shall romc straight 
to sou ? Ye s, a taxi. Shall I be too sudd«*n for v<m, darling ? No? 
(lood, oh goo<l ! Half an hour, then ! I sas , Daplme ? 1 here won't 
lie ;m\ ~!r tliere, will there ? Quite alone ! Good 1 I can ring 

up Dad .iiierwauf Yes cplendid. splendid. Sure you’re all rght, 
rny datlmg ? I’m at death s door till I sec you. Yes. Good-b>c- 
ball an hour. ( iood-byc.’‘ 

When Daphne bad hung up the receiver •‘he sat down almost in a 
faint. What v it th.it so frightened her? His terrible, terrible 
altered voice, like* fold, blue steel. She had no time to think She 
rang t« <r her maul. 

“ (Hr, im !ad\, it i^n’l bad news?” cried Millie ent, when she 
caught Mght ol her nmtir^ w Inn* a- death. 

“ No. go.nl nr\w. Major Apd«*\ will be hnc in halt a?i Is «ur. Help 
nu to dn^ King to Munv's tn - 1 t*» '.end m rose., red ones 

and o mr hl.»< -t ofoiiie i ill" tw o do/m of r.u h, at ( trier.” 

D>‘. hue went t«* lur room. Sin* didn't know what to wear, she 
didn’t know how she wanted Ini hail drrwd site spoke hastily 
to her maid. Mu* d: *r a Mob 1 e-bsnM dir^. Mie did not know 
what she was domg I n the v. \ > fit' < d do ling the dowers same, and 
she l<lt o!i to put them in the b- wb. So that when die heard hb 
\ oi* r m the ludl. "be w .1 s ' ? 1 1 1 "t.o.hmg in front t ft he mirror reddening 
her lips and wiping it awav a ‘ ur 

“ Major Ap 1< \ , m\ lads ' r.n.rw. .r<d the ina. i. m excitement. 

“ New, l van hear. Co ami nil him I dial! l*e < minute.” 

Daphne's mur had lux oine d-wv and vMiaraus. I ke b? ?e. as it 
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always did when she was upset. Her face looked almost haggard, 
and in vain she dabbed with the rouge. 

“ How does he look ? ” she asked'curtly, when her niaid came back. 

“ A long scar here,” said the maid, and she drew her finger from 
the left hand corner of her mouth into her cheek, slanting downwards. 

“ Make him look very* different ? ” asked Daphne. 

“ Not so very different, my lady,” said Millicent gently. “ 11 is 
eyes are the same, I think.” The girl also was distressed. 

“ All right,” said Daphne. She looked at herself, a long, last loo), 
as she turned aw>ny from the mirror. The sight of her own fac e 
made her feci almost sick. She had seen so much of h< rsell. And 
yet even now she was fascinated by the heavy droop of her lil.u - 
veined lids over her slow, strange, large, green-blue eyes, J hr\ 
were mysterious-looking. And she gave hervelf a long, sideways 
glance, curious and Chinese. How was it possible there was a tone It 
of the Chinese in her face? — she so purely an Lrglish blonde, an 
Aphrodite of the foam, as Basil had tailed iter in pot tty. Ah well ' 
Mie loft ofTher thoughts and went through the hall to the diawinc- 
i oom. 

He was standing nervously in the middle of the room, in lib 
uniform. She hardly glanc ed at his fac c— and saw onI> the ^ ar. 

“Hullo, Daphne,” he said, in a voice .till of the r\pc. ‘edemorinn 
He stepped foiwardand took her in ho arm>. and k.va-d i*«-r t< trhr.ni 

“ So glad ! So glad it’s happened at last,” she said, hiding In i 
tears. 

“ So glad what has happened, darling ? ” he asked, in hi> dehbc i- 
ate manner. 

“That you're back.” Her voice had the bron/e n^.name, >Ut 
spoke rather fast. 

‘‘Yes, I’m back' Daphne darling- as much ol me as dure b m 
bring back.” 

“\\hy?” she said. You've come back whole, >uiel\ ? ” M,f 
was frightened. 

“Yes, apparently I have. Appaiently. But don’t let’s talk «>t 
that. Let’s talk of >ou, darling. How arc you? Let me look at \ou. 
You are thinner, you are older. But you are more wonderful than 
ever. Far more wonderful.” 

“ How ? ” said she. 

I can t exactly sa\ how. \ ou were onlj a girl, \ow you are a 
woman. I suppose it’s all that’s happened. But vou arc wonderful 
as a woman, Daphne darling- more wonderful than all that' 
happened. I couldn’t have believed you’d l>e so wonderful. I’d 
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forgotten — or else I'd never known. I say, I'm a lurky chap really. 
Here* I am, alive and well, and I’ve got you for a wife. It’s brought 
you out like a flower. I say, darling, there is more now* that Venn 
of the foam— grander. How beautiful you arc ! Hut you look like 
the beauty of all life — as if you were moon-*nother of the world 
Aphrodite. God is good to me after all, darling. I ought never to 
utter a single complaint. How lovely you are hpw lowly sou an*, 
my darling ! I’d forgotten you — and I thought I knew you so well. 
Is it true that you belong to rnc ? Are you i rally mine ? " 

They were: seated on the yellow sofa. He was holding her hand, 
and his ryes were going up and down, from her face to her throat 
and lief hi rust. *1 he sound of his wo:d->, and the strong, told desire 
in hi-' voice excited her, pleaded her. arid made her heart free/c. 
•she burned and looked into his light blue: even. liny led no longer 
the annwrd livht, nor the young look. 1 hey burned with a haul, 
{< h ij'C'd light, whitish. 

“ It > ail n.dit. Von air mine, aren't son. Daphne darling > ” 
i aine his luhuied, music al voier, that had alw.:s * the well-bjcd 
iw . ; n g c <1 difhdenc »\ 

She* looked *m ( k into his rwv 
“ Yes, 1 am sour die sad, loan the- lips. 

“ Darling ! Daihng I “ he nuuuiun i. kb mg her hand. 

Hr, hr. til bc.it -uc: hiiK *o t«mhl., if her ore a^t would be 
i i.ptiuc d, and 'he i> se m one ino* c-m* m and w j.* . • ' > the r< * »rn. 

s lie leaned h< r h. d on the* i: ti-ijine and d*owi at the 

clectin list". She i«a:M hear the faint, faint n<>bc it. *1 here was 
' 4 |< n« e h •! a tc vs in* menu. 

1 hen 'he* (in ne.i and linked at him Hr was w i ha her mu n :i\ . 
Hu t .i« «* w,t> jaunt, and il*<:e was a tuman dr.t'h’v > ..I -* hi r, 
tlii iiivh i»u cheek' wnc not w L;’< f he < at i.m livid :i *m the side 
oj hi neaith. It w.o n«a s < i \ i»rg. Hut it termed Lkc a war in 
him him « !i . in hi' brain it woe*. In hw cv<** w as that .hard, w hit* , 

I ,4 nod light that hm ,nal««l iirr and was oinMe i# » her. ih* wa.s 

dith icnt He wee like death ; ilk*- men death., 'sin* t«*k she dated 
ii4 \ touch him. Whin* death was mil np- him. She * e.M tell 
that hr diiattk with a kind ot agmiv !i n» contact. "Touch me 
net, 1 am not \ei as« ended unto the Father " Yet h*r c- t.tiut he 
had come. S»*u»ething. s«an»^ne 'mnrj to br 1 *k.ng over his 
shoulder. I lis own \oung gh* t hiking o\ rr his de »;! ler. Oh God ! 
s) 5 r ihved her eve., seeming t * anH*u. lie nniamed leaning for- 
w aid on the suta. wan hing hri 

Atend \ou well, daihng * " he admd, There was a nge, 
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incomprehensible coldness in his very fire. He did not move to 
come near her. 

“ Yes, I’m well. It is only that after all it is so sudden. Let me 
get used to you/' she said, turning aside her face from him. Sin- 
felt utterly like a victim of his while, awful face. 

“ I suppose I must be a bit of a shot k to von,” he said. “ 1 hope 
you won't leave off loving me. It won't be that, will it ? ” 

The strange coldness in his voice ! And yet the white, unt annv 
fire. 

” No, I shan’t leave off loving you,” she admitted, in a low tone, 
as if almost ashamed. She Jtiud not have said otherwise. And the 
saying it made it true. 

4 ‘ Ah, if you're sure of that,' 4 he said. I’m a pretty unlovely 
sight to behold, I know, with this wound-si ar. Hut if you ran forgive 
me, darling. Do you think you can ? ” There was something like 
compulsion in his tone. 

She looked at him, and shivered slightly. 

“ I love you — more than before,” she said hurriedlv. 

“ Even the scar ? ” came his terrible voice, inquiiing. 

She glanced again, with that slow, Chinese side-look, and fell she 
would die. 

“ Yes,” she said, looking awav at nothingness. It was an awful 
moment to her. A little, slightly imbet lie smile widened on h< 1 
face. 

He suddenly knelt at her feet, and kissed the toe of her slipper, and 
kissed the instep, and kissed the ankle in the thin, flat k vi.»« king. 

44 I knew/’ hr said in a muffled voice. “ I knew vmi would make 
good. I knew if I had to kneel, it was before you. 1 knew you wen* 
divine, you were the one- Cybrle- hr. I knew 1 was your davr. 
I knew. It has all been just a long initiation. I had to Irani how t*» 
worship you.” 

He kissed her feet again and again, without the .slightest M-ll-<..n- 
sciousness, or the slightest misgiving. I hen he went bat k to ih«* 
sofa, and sat there looking at her, say mg : 

44 It isn’t love, it is worship. Love between me and vmi will be 
a sacrament, Daphne. That's what I had to learn. You ai<- 
beyond me. A mystery- to me. My Cod, how gir.it it all i-. Ilou 
marvellous ! ” 

She stood with her hand on the mantelpiece, locking down and 
not answering. She was (lightened-- almost hmnfnd but he w a . 
thrilled deep down to hri soul. >hr rt aMv frit sh* « .add glow white 
and fill the universe like the moon, like Astatic, Ida Li* f like \ \ n (l 
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The grandeur of her own pale power. The man religiously wor- 
shipped her, not merely amorously. She was ready for him -for 
the saerament ofliis supreme worship. 

He sal on the sola with his hands spread on the yllow brocade 
and pushing downwards behind him, down between the deep 
upholstery of the bat k and the seat. He had lore/, white hands w ith 
pah % Irechles. And his lingers touched something. With Ins long 
white lingers he groped and brought it out. It was the lo«*t thimble. 
And inside it was the bit of st lewed-up blue paper. 

1 say, is that your thimble ? ” he a da <1. 

She started, and went hmrirdlv 1 »rward lor it. 

" When* was it '* ” she sai !. a Main!. 

but he did not give it to her. He i timed it round and pulled out 
die*4>it oi blue paper. I le saw die faint pent il mail.* < >n the m rewrd- 
tip ball, and uniolled the baud of paper, and slowly dec ij hered 

the \e|sc\ 

W< :m i< h eiu V • jtj \%.»r T 
l. rul is \ii h /w< i i ... 1* m hatt* 

1 !• e* ii h / dir ’ 

“ Ib w ;iv . M \ tout bin:' d.ut is,” h«* said. 41 \ Yoglein with two 
little 1 h.”b in ! H*..» v. Iiat a pi< i sou* darling child \nj are ’ Whom 
did \ on w atu to ll\ t«», il \<.u werf a \ oglein ? M Hr hoiked up at her 
with a i ui n «us -n.ile. 

“ I t an'l remenib a ” dir «.aid. turning add'* her h'v.d 

I hope it \ea* o, rue,” he *a.d. ” Arp how I shall <onuder it 

was, and shall h*\r \oii all the more for it. What a darbrig t hdd ! 
A \ oL'lrin il sou ph ase, with two little wings ! W*hv, how beautUailv 
absind of \ou, d.uling ! 

He folded the s iap of paper carefully, and put it in his p>*kci- 
l h m > k . keeping the thimble ail the tune between hi* knee* 

44 Tell me when yt>u h.-: it. Dapline,” hr said, examining the 
bauble 

About a month ago or two month*.” 

“ About a month ae * or two r. -nth . Ami what were vm sow- 
ing ? I )o vi»u mind it 1 a«k ? 1 like \ • think • »! voti then 1 w.p *-t *!l 
in that beasdv 1,1 Hasrun What were \ou sewing^ da: hug. two 
months ago, when \ou lost \o»:t 'dand le t ’’ 

“A shat” 

“ I sa\ . a shirt ! Whose shut . J " 

44 \ ours 

44 1 heir. Now we\e um it : ■* eaith Weir \ou trail) sewing a 
shirt lor me ! Is it hmd-cd * C. m I put it on at t hi* minute f 
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“ That one isn’t finished, but the first one is.” 

“ J say, darling, let me go and put it on. To think I should have it 
next my skin l i shall feel you all round me, all over me. I say how 
marvellous that will be 1 Won’t you come/' 

44 Won't you give me tli£ thimble ? ” Ac said. 

“ Yes, of course. What a noble thimble, too ! Who gave it you ? ” 
u Count Dionys Psanek.” 

“ Who was he ? ” 

“ A Bohemian Count, in Dresden. He once stayed with us in 
Thoresway — with a tall wife. Didn’t you meet them ? ” 

“ I don't think I did. 1 don’t think 1 did. I don’t remember. 
What was he like ? ” 

4 * A little man with black hair and a rather low, dark forehead 

rather dressy.” 

" No, I don't remember him at all. So he gave it you. Well, I 
wonder where lie is now ? Probably rotted, poor devil/’ 

” No, he’s interned in Voynich Hall. Mother and 1 have been 
to see him several times. He was awfully badly wounded/’ 

” Poor little beggar ! In Voynich Hall ! I’ll look at him hr fore hr 
goes. Odd thing, to give you a thimble. Odd gift I You were a 
girl then, though. Do you think he had it made, or do vou think 
he found it in a .shop.” 

“ I think it belonged to the family. The ladvbiid at the top is 
part of their crest- and the snake as well, I think.” 

“ A ladybird ! Funnv thing tor a cn\st. Americans would call it 
a bug. I must look at him before he goes. And you were sewing a 
shirt for me ! And then you posted me this little lettri into the sofa. 
Well, I’m awfully glad I received it, and that it didn’t go u'tiav in 
the post, like so many thing'. ‘ Wcim ich rin \ oglein war' vou 
perfect child ! Bill that is the beauty of a woman like \ou : you are 
so superb and beyond worship, and then mu h an exquisite naive 
child. Who could help worshipping you and loving you : imno >i t.il 
and mortal together. What, vou want the thimble ? Here ! Won- 
derful, wonderful white finger*. Ah, darling, you ate m*nc goddess 
than child, you long, limber Isis with sac red hands. White, white, 
and immortal ! Don’t tell me your hand* could dir, dailing : your 
wonderful Proserpine finger... They are immortal as Frbruaiv and 
snowdrops. If you lift ymr hands the spring comes. I « .//*'’/ help 
kneeling before you, darling. I am no more than a sacrifice to you, 
an offering. I with I could die in giving myself to you, give you all 
my blood on your altar, for ever.” 

She looked at him with a long, slow look, as he turned his fare to 
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her. His face was white with ecstasy. And she was not afraid. 
Somewhere, saturnine, she knew it was absurd. But she chose not to 
know. A certain swoon-sleep w<^ on her. With her slow, green- 
blue eyes she looked down on his ecstaricd face, almost benign. But 
in her right hand unconsciously fpc heidJHic thimble fast, slie only 
gave him her left hand. . took her hann and rose to hijs feet in 
that curious priestly, ecstasy- whieft made hirn more than a man or a 
soldier, far, far more than a lower to her. 

Nevertheless his home-coming made her begin to be ill again. 
Afterwards, after his love, she had tb bear herself in torment. 1 o her 
shame and her heaviness, she knew $he was not strong enough, or 
pure enough, to bear this awful outpouring adoration-lust. It was 
not her fault she felt weak and fretful afterwards, as if she wanted to 
cry" and be lietful and petulant, wanted someone to savr her. She 
could not turn to Basil, her husband. After his ex -la-v of adoration- 
lust for her, she recoiled from him. Alas, she was not the godd'-s., 
the superb person Ire named her. She was flawed with the fatal 
humility of her age. She could not harden her heart and burn her 
soul pure of this humility, th»s misgiving. She <ou!d not fmallv 
believe in h * own woman-godhe.td --only in her own female 

mortality. 

That fierce power of being alone, even with your loser, the firn e 
power of the woman in r\< chj s ala-, die < ould not keep it. She 
< ouhi ibr to the Iwght for the time. the im and< < nt, trarw rndem. 
moon-hen e uoi uhood. Bat ;da*. 'he could not ^ta\ inv rallied 
and ir-plendrnt m her white, womanly power-, her female inw» rv . 
She relaxed, die lot her gfuv, and became fretial. FretJul and ill 
and never to be soothed. And then ii.ttui.dly her man be amc adiv 
and • * mew hat a< 1 1 i, while dm a* heel with nerv r-. an 1 »< « u 1 not eat. 

( )1 u*iir>r die began to ditam. about Omni I)iom s ; to warn 
wivtfullv for him. And it was absolutely a fatal thought to her that 
he was going a wav When 'he thought that -that he was leaving 
bngland soon going awav into the daik lor ever then the last 
spaik seeiueti to die in her. She fed hci sou! peibh. whilst she her>cff 
was worn and souHe-s like a pr- titute A prostitute g And 

her husband, the gaunt, white, intensified priest of her. who never 
craved honi bring before her like a lust. 

“ lo-morrow,” she vaid to him. gathering her l.i't courage and 
looking at him with a snh d< A, “ I want to go to \ nvrui h Hall.*’ 

“What, to see (bunt V ? ( >h. go * hI ! Ye-, \ rrv g^xxi ! 

1*11 come along as well. I d. uld like \< rv mm h 10 sec h;m. I 
suppose he’ll be getting sent b.n k brfoir long.’’ 
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It was a fortnight before Christmas, very dark weather. Her 
husband was in khaki. She wore her black furs, and a black lace 
veil over her face, so that she seemed mysterious. But she lifted the 
veil and looped it behind, so that it made a frame for her face. 
She looked very lovely like that — her face pure like the most white 
hellebore flower, touched with winter pink, amid the blackness of her 
drapery and furs. Only she was rather too much like the picture of 
a modern beauty : too much the actual thing. She had half an 
idea that Dionvs would hate her for her effective loveliness. He 
would see it and hate it. The thought was like a bitter balm to her. 
For herself, she loved her loveliness almost with obsession. 

The Count came cautiously forward, glancing from the lovely 
figure of Lady Daphne to the gaunt well-bred Major at her side. 
Daphne was so beautiful in her dark furs, the blat k lace of her veil 
thrown back over her dose-lilting, dull-gold-threaded hat, and her 
face fair like a winter flower in a cranny of darkness. But on her 
face, that was smiling with a slow self-satisfaction of beauty and of 
knowledge that she was dangling the two men, and setting all the 
imprisoned officers wildly on the alert, the Count could read that 
acridity of dissatisfaction and of inefficiency. And he looked away 
to the li\id sear on the Major’s check. 

“ Count Dionys, I wanted to bring my husband to see you. May 
I introduce him to you. Major Apdc y Count Dionys INanek.” 

The two men shook haruL, rather stiffly. 

“ I can sympathize with \ou being fastened up in thi< plate," 
said Basil in hi> slow', easy fashion. " I hated it, 1 assuir you, out 
there in the East.” 

“ But your conditions were much worse than mine,” smiled the 
Count. 

“Well. perhajJs they weir. But prison is prison, r\rn if it weir 
heaven itself.” 

“ Lady Apsley has been the one angel of my heaven," smiled the 
Count. 

“ I’m afraid 1 was as inefficient as most angels." '.aid she. 

The small smile never left the Count's dark late. It \%,| S true os 
she said, he was low-browed, the black ban growing low on his 
brow, and his eyebrows making a thii k bow aU»\r ho dark r\rs, 
which had again long black ladies. So ih.it the upper part of ho 
face seemed scry dusk\-b!aik. His nose was .mail and somewhat 
translucent. There was a touch ol mockery about him, which was 
intensified even b\ his small, energic sta' ire. Hr was still catrbdlv 
dressed in the dark blue umloim, whose shabbmr.s t.aild not hinder 
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the dark flame oflifc which jecincd to glow through the cloth from 
his body. He was not thin — but still had a curious swarthy trans- 
lucency of skin in his low-browed face. 

“ What would you have been more ? M he laughed, making equi- 
vocal dark eyes at her. 

14 Oh, of course, a delivering angel— -a cinema heroine,’’ she 
replied, closing her eyes and turning her fac e aside. 

All the while the white-faced, tall Major watched iln* little man 
with a fixed, half-smiling scrutiny. The Count seemed not to 
notice. He turned to the Knglhhmun. 

1 am glad that 1 * an congratulate you, Major Ap ley. on your 
safe and happy return to your home/* 

44 Thanks. I hope 1 may be able to congratulate you in the same 
w;K before long.” 

“ ( )h yes,” said tlie Count. 44 Before long I shall be shipped bv k.” 

“ I law* you ativ news c»r your fatnilv ? ” iuteiruptcd Daphne. 

44 No news.” he leplied brieflv. with sudden gravity. 

” It semis vot/II find a fairish mess out m Austvi i,” <aid Haul. 

” Yes, probabK. It is what we had to expect,” replied the Count. 

4 * Well. 1 h»n'i know. Sometimes things do turn out lor the 
I feel that's as good as true in my case,” said the Major. 

44 I hings have turned out for the best ? ” >aid the Count, with an 
intonaiiou ot polite inquiry. 

“ Yes. |rnt lot in*- personally, I mean to pm it quite selfishly. 
After all, what s *ve learned is that a man can onlv speak h>i him- 
self. And I feel it\ hern dreadful, but it's not been lo*t. It was like 
an f a deal one had tf* go thn»ugh.*‘ said. 11. t i! 

“ You mean the war f ” 

” l he war and eservthing that went witli it.” 

4 ‘ And when wmNr been through the ordeal ? ’* pohtel\ inquired 
the ( - Mint. 

“ Win, mui anise at a higher stale of » ohm i<*usnrss, and therefore 
of lile And so, ot » ourse. at a high* t plain’ *>fl •*. c. A surprisingly 
higher plane ot low. that sou had newr 'uq<« , u*d the e\btrrne of 
be >t r 

l he ( !ounl h wiled from Basil to Daphne, who wa< po%ing her head 
a hide srlt-i ■ *iim i- »udv 

“ l hen indi i d rise war has brm a \a!u.t‘‘i«- t».;n he said. 

“ !.\a< ib ! ” < 1 1 . d Baal. ‘ l am aneh»u man 

“ And l.adv Dapluie q i-’ird tie* h n;n f . 

“ ( »h “ he r hn-baud l.*« » d round i * * her “she is JuUtf 
another w* mar, and m.. >;■ M ic wor.d* :tul. more mar. « \ s* 
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The Count smiled and bowed slightly. 

“When wc knew her ten years .ago, we should litavc said then 
that it was impossible,” said he, ** fdt* her to be more wonderful.” 

“ Oh quite ! ” returned the husband. - “ It always seems impos- 
sible. And the impossible is always happening* At a matter of 
fact, I think the war Ass opened another circle oflifc to us— a 
wider ring.” 

It may be so,” said the Count. 

“ Wi don't fed it so yourself ? ” The +M&ior hx>ked with his 
keen, white attention into the dark, low-blairon f&ce of the other 
man. The Count looked smiling at Daphne. ^ 

44 I am only a prisoner still, Majoftftfeereforr f feel my ring quite 
small.” 

*’ Yes, of course \ou do. Of course. Well, I do hope you won't 
be a prisoner much longer. You must be dying to get back into 
your own country.” 

” ^ I shall be glad to be free. Also,'* he smiled, ” I shall miss 
my prison and my \isits from the angels. ” 

Even Daphne could not be sure he was mot king her. It was 
evident the visit was unpleasant to him. Site could see he did not 
like basil. Nay more, she could feel that the presence of her tall, 
gaunt, id-ahNiic husband was hateful to the little swarthy man. Hut 
he pawed it all oil in smiles and polite >preihes. 

On the other hand, basil was as ii fasc inated by the Count. Hr 
watched him absorbed!}' all the time, quite forgetting Daphne. 
She knew this. She knew that she w.w quite gone out of her hus- 
band’s consciousness, like a lamp that has been carried away into 
another room. There he stood lompb-trlv in the dark, as far as she 
was concerned, ;md all his attention focused on the other man. 
On his pale, gaunt face was a fixed smile of amused attention. 

41 But don't \ ou g'*t awful!} bored,” he said, ” be tween the visits . J ” 
The Count looked up with an alleviation of frank nr**. 

No, I do not, he said. “ 1 can brood, you see, on the things 
that come to pass.” 

“ I think that's where the harm comes in.” replied the Major. 

“ One sits and broods, and is c ut ofl from evervihing, and one lose* 
one’s contact with reality. That’s the effect it had on rnr, l>cmg a 
prisoner.” 

” Contact with reality— what is that ? ” 

“ Well — contact with anybody, really or anything.’* 

“ Why must one have c oniaet ? ” 

“ Well, because one must,” said Basil. 
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The CounMmiled slowly. 

** But I can eit and watch fate flowing like black water, deep 
down in my own soul/* lie said. 44 I feel that there, in the dark of 
my own soul, things arc happening.” 

I hat rn§pbe<g But wliatr%*er happens^ it is only one thing, real/ y. 
It is a conra^t between your ow® soul jpd the soul of one other 
being , or of many othef beings. Sothing else ran happen to man. 
That's how I figured ft out for myself. I may be wrong. But 
that’s how I figure*} it #ut ; when I was wounded and a prisoner.” 

The Count’s faedfmd gone dark and serious. 

41 But is this contact an aim in itself ?&hc asked. 

“ Well/' said the Major— rtn(had taken his degree in philosophy — 

“ it seems to me it is. It results inevitably in some form of at duty. 
Bui the cause and the origin and the life-impetus of all action, 
at tivity, whether constructive or destrut ti\c, seems to me to be in 
the dynamic rontai t between human beintfs. You bring to pass a 
certain dynamic contact between men. and \ou ect war. Another 
sort of dynamic contact, and you get then, all building a cathedra*, 
as they did in the* Middle Ages.*’ 

“But w .. ut-i the war, or the cathedral, the real aim, and the 
emotional contact just the means ? ’ said th»* fount. 

“ I don’t think so,” said the Major, his curious white pardon 
beginning to glow through his face. 1 he three were seated in a little 
i aid-room, h it al->re b\ couilesy by the other mm. l>aphne was 
still draped in * dark, too-be* lining drapery. Jh.t .da-, die sat 
now ignojed by froth men. She might jmt a* well ha\e l«en an 
ugly little nobod\, tor all the notice that was taken her. She sat 
in the window-seat o! the drears small room with a ! • >k of di** oi.tcnt 
on her exotic, rare ta* r, that wa 1 - hke a dein .re white and junk hot- 
house flower. From tone t<> time die glanced with long. slow looks 
from man to man : from her husband, whose paiiisl, intense, white 
glowing fate was j ir-ul loiwai.i atr<»*« the table, to the (k»unt, 
who sat lf.it k m Ins < hail . as il in oppcMtion, and whose dark face 
.seemed club! rd together in a dark, unwilling Mare. Her husband 
was quiU unaware of an\ thing but his own white idcims. But the 
Count still had a gram, nt secondary consciousness whuh hovered 
round and remained aware «1 the w.-man in the window-scat. 

'I he whole of ho face, and his f.<rward-l<- king attention was con- 
cent! ale d on Ba il. But vt.in* where at the back .-f him he kept track 
of Daphne. She sat uiw.ov. in discontent. a* women always do sit 
when mrn are leaked to-jetl-a : in a combustion of worth. At the 
same time, she folk-wed the argument, it wa> curious tl at. whil- 
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her sympathy at this moment was with the Count, it was her husband 
whose words she believed to be true. The contact, the emotional 
contact was the real thing, the so-called “ aim ’* was only a by- 
product. Even wars and cathedrals, in her mind, were only by-pro- 
ducts. The real thing was what the warriors and caihjk^ral-huiiders 
had had in common, as a great uniting feeling : the thing they felt 
for one another, and for tiic-ir women in particular, of course. 

u 7 here arc a great many kinds of contact, nevertheless, M said 
Dionvs. 

“ Well, do you know,” said the Major, u it seems to me there is 
really only one supreme contact, the contact of love. Mind you, the 
love may take on an infinite variety of fHtms. And in tfiy opinion, 
no form of love is wrong, so Jong as it is love, and you yourself 
honour what you are doing. Love has an extraordinary variety of 
forms ! And that is all that there is in life, it seems to me. Hut I 
grant you, if vou deny the variety of love you deny love altogether. 
If you try to specialize love into one set of accepted feelings, you 
wound the very soul of love* Love must be multiform, else it is just 
tyranny, just death.” 

” But why call it all love ? ” said the Count. 

" Because it seems to me it is love : the great power that draws 
human beings together, no matter what the result of the mntatt 
may be. Of course there is hate, but hate is only the moil of love,” 

** Do you think the old Egypt was established on love ? ” asked 
Dionvs. 

"Why, of course ! And perhaps the most multiform, the rm^t 
comprehensive love that the world has seen. All that we suffer from 
now is that our way of love is narrow, exclusive, and therefore not 
love at all ; more like death and tv i aims.” 

The Count slowly shook his head, smiling slowly and .u if\adlv . 

” No,” he said. ” No. It is no good. You must use another 
word than love.” 

*’ I don’t ague at all,” said Basil. 

“ What word then ? ” blurted Daphne. 

The Count looked at her. 

” Obedience, submission, faith, belief, responsibility, power,” hr 
said slowly, picking out the words slovvlv, as it scan lung lor 
what he wanted, and never quite finding it. He look'd with his 
quiet dark eyes into her eves. It was curious, she disliked hi, words 
intensely, but she liked him. On the other hand, she believed ab- 
solutely what her husband said, yet hi phv ai al svmpathy was 
against him. 
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“ Do you agree, Daphne ? ” asked Basil. 

44 Not a bit, she replied, with a heavy look at her husband. 

Nor I,* said Basil. “ It seems to rne, if you love, there is no 
obedience nor submission, except to the soul of love. If you mean 
obedience, stf%riission, and all the rest, to the soul of f,ve itself, I 
cpiire agree. But if you mean obedience, submission of one person to 
another, and one man has ing power ow-r other" I don't agree, and 
neser dial!. It seems to me just their where we have gone wrong. 
Kuber Wilhelm II wanted power- 
” No, no, 1 ’ said the Count. “ He was a mountebank. He had no 
conc eption yJYhc vu. rednesi^yf power / 4 
4 * I b* proved himself very dangerous.'* 

“ i )h yes. But peace can be c\cn more dangerous* Mill/’ 

“ 'I ell me, then. Do you believe that you, as an nr, v.» rat, should 
ha\ e leui 1,1 1 mwtt o\er a h w hundreds of other men. who happen 
to be 1 >< »r n seit". < >r not ari toi rats f 

“ Net as a hr : edit. os atiMu ia\ but as a fi'in who is b\ nature an 
ariMi u rat,” said the C. m r*t . “ it h m\ wa*rc< t -dots to lv*!d the lives 
ol other men in mv hand , and *'> diape tl:*‘ pop But I can neser 
full*: nr. »i' u * id! men will wd/ng!;. pm d.mrli\e> in my hands.” 
" Yon if -n’t e\p' * , th* m n». d« « s mi ” *"11. lied B tdl. 

“ At tin * mouit nt, no." 

“Oratans moment ! ’’ The Major \sa- s u, 1? m. 
tk At a iriiain r a ent die non who are ieail\ i’.mg will come 
be«.er« h:;*g to pi dirii l;\e* u.* > the hands ol tin* gr< me: men 
among diem, hern hing the gn iter men to lake the -a. re 1 rcMiono- 

biiils ol power 

•* p » %ou dunk "«» t IVihap s - i m n will .it last begin to 

t hi»'»s.* leader * w k> -m tltev wi” . * "aid B i ;!. I w :di dies vs raid.” 

No, I mean dial dies w.l! at laM s p id tl'r:r.*d\ e< b< lore men 
who are greater than dies • be. • *»u* sa^ab, b\ < hoi* e." 


“ Yas-aU ! " e\» laimed Ba-il maim.:. “ You art* Mill in the feudal 
age-, ( omit.” 
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“ I say, you must be awfully naive, Count, if ym believe the 
modern masses are ever going to behave like that. assure you, 
they never will.** 

“ If they did,** said the Count, " would you call it a new reign of 
love, or something else ? ** * 

“ Well, of course, it would contain an element of love. There 
would have to be an element of love in their feeling for their leaden," 
44 Do you think sol I thought that Jove assumed an equality in 
difference. I thought that love gave to every man the right to judge 
the acts of other anen — 4 This was not an act of love, therefore it was 
wrong.* Does not democracy, and love, give to every man this right ? ” 

44 Certainly,* 4 said Basil. 

44 Ah, but my chosen aristocrat would say to those who chose him : 

4 If you choose me, you give up forever your right to judge me. 
If you have truly chosen to follow me, you have therein rejected 
all your right to criticize me. You can no longer either approve or 
disapprove of me. You have performed the sacred act of choice. 
Henceforth you can only obey.** 

“They wouldn’t be able to help critic i/ing, for all that,” said 
Daphne, blurting in her say. 

He looked at her slowly, and for the first time in her life she was 
doubtful of what she was saying. 

“ The day of Judas, ** he said, 44 ends with the day of love.*’ 

Basil woke up from a sort of trance. 

“ I think, of course, Count,” he said, 44 that it’s an awfully amusing 
idea. A retrogression slap back to the Dark Ages. 4 ’ 

44 Not so,” said the Count. 44 Men- -the rna>s of men were never 
before free to perform the sacred act of choice. To-day- soon 
they may be free.” 

44 Oh, I don’t know. Many tribes chose their kings and t hiefs.” 

41 Men have never before been quite free to choose : and lu know 
what they are doing.” 

44 You mean they’ve only made themselves free in older voluniarilv 
to saddle themselves with new lords and masters ? ” 

44 I do mean that.” 

44 In short, life is just a vicious circle ? ” 

44 Not at all. An ever- widening circle, as you say. Always mote 
wonderful.” 

44 Well, it’s all frightfully interesting and amusing don’t voti 
think so, Daphne? By the way, (fount, where would women be ? 
Would they be allowed to criticize their 1 ushands ? ” 

44 Only before marriage,” smiled the Count. “ Not after.** 
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M Splendid^” said Basil. “ I’m all for that bit of your scheme. 
Count. I hfpe you’re listening, Daphne.’* 

“ Oh, yes. But then I’ve only married you. I’ve got my right to 
criticize all the other men,” she said, in a dull, angry voice. 

“ hxactly. Clever of you ! So the Count won't get off! Well 
now, what do you think of the Count’s aristocratic: scheme for the 
future, Daphne ? Do you approve ? ” 

“ .Not at all. But then little men have always wanted power,” she 
said, cruelly. 

“ Oh, big men as well, for that matter,” *aid Basil, conciliatory. 

“I have been told before,” smiled the Count, “little men arc 
always bossy. I am afraid I have offended Lady Daphne ? ” 

“ No,” she said. “ Not really. I’m amused, really. But I always 
di4ike any suggestion of bulging.” 

“ Indeed, so do I,” said he. 

“ I he Count didn't mean bullying, Daphne,” said Basil. 4 * Come, 
there is really an allowable distinction between responsible power 
and bullying.” 

” \\ hen men put their heads together about it,” said la*. 

She was h uighlv and angry, as if she were afraid of lodng 
thing. '1 tie ( aniiu smiled ini^c hievouslv at her. 

“ N*i>u arc offended, Lads Daphne? But svhv ? You are safe 
front an\ spark of m> dangerous and extensive authority.” 

Basil buist into a roar of laughter. 

It n lather f »nv, you to be talking of power and of not being 
tritui/ed,” lie said. ** But J should like n> hear more: 1 would 
like to hear more." 

As tin s iliuve home, lie said to his wife : 

“ You know I like that little man. He’s a quaint little bantam. 
And he sets one thinking.” 

Lads Daphne f,o/.c to fair degrees below zero, under the north- 
wind of this statement, and not another word was to be thawed out 
ol hri . 

Curiously enough, it was now Basil who was attracted by the 
Count and Daphne who ssas repelled. Not that she w.i> so bound up 
in her husband. Not at all. She was feeling rather sore against ir.cn 
altogether. But as so often happens, in this hie based on tin* wicked 
triangle, Basil could onl\ follow hi> enthusiasm loi the Count in his 
wife’s presence. When the two men were alone together, thev were 
awkward, resistant, thev souhl hardly get out a dozen words to one 
another. When Daphne was there, however, to complete the cir- 
cuit of the opposing i urrcnls, things went like a house on t e. 
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This, however, was not much consolation to Lady Daphne. 
Merely to sit as a passive medium between two men who arc squih- 
bing philosophical nonsense to one another : no, it was not good 
enough ! She almost hated the Count : low-browed little lellow, 
belonging to the race of prehistoric slaves. But her grudge against 
her white-faced, spiritually intense husband was sharp as vinegar. 
Let down : she was let down between the pair of them. 

What next ? Well, what followed was entirely Basil’s fault. The 
winter was passing : it was obvious the war was really over, that 
Germany was finished. The Hohenzollern had fizzled out like a 
very poor squib, the Hapsburg was popping feebly in obscurity, the 
Romanov was smudged out without a sputter. So much foi im- 
perial royalty. Henceforth democratic peace. 

The Count, of course, would be shipped back now like returned 
goods that had no market any more. There was a world prai e 
ahead. A week or two, and Voynich Hall would be rinpr\ . 

Basil, however, could not let matters follow their simple < <»ursr. 
He was awfully intrigued by the Count. He- wanted to enter tain 
him as a guest before he went. And Major Apslev e« >1 lid gel am - 
thing in reason, at this moment. So he obtained pcrmmi< »n !.<r the 
poor little Count to stay a fortnight at Thon-swav, brlmr br ing 
shipped back to Austria. Karl Beveridge, whose smil w.o bl.uk as 
ink since the war, would never have allowed the little- alien ninnv 
to enter his house, had it not been for ill c hatred whi< h ha 1 been 
aroused in him, during the last two sears, bv the degtab-ng -p* < ta» le 
of the so-tailed patriots who had been howling thru in-n :<I 
indecent y in the public face. 1 hc*e niongirh. had held the p-c s 
and the British public in abesame for aimovt two sears I hur 
one aim was to degrade and humiliate am thing that was pi-md mi 
dignified remaining in Krurlarul. It was almost the worst night:, air 
of all, this coming to the top of a lot of public tilth wlm h was drier - 
mined to sulfocate the souls of all dignified men. 

Hence, the Karl, who neser intended to Ik* swamped bs mu lean 
scum, whatever else happened to him, stamped his jur is m da- 
ground and stood on his own feet. When Basil said to him. wmiM h<- 
allow the Count to have a fortnight's decent jm*.u e m i h ueswas 
before all was finished, Lord Best ridge gase a slow < orient, < aruhd 
or no scandal. Indeed, it was really to dels s« andal that he t*w>h su. h 
a step. For the thought of his dead boys was bitter to him : ami the 
thought of England fallen under the paws of smelly mongrels w as 
bitterer still. 

Lord Beveridge was at Thorrsway to re< cive the Count, who 
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arrived escorted by Basil. The English Earl was a big, handsome 
man, rather heavy, with a dark, sombre face that would have been 
haughty if haughtiness had not been made so ridiculous. He was a 
passionate man, with a passionate man's sensitiveness, generosity, 
and instinctive overbearing. But his dark passionate nature, and his 
violent sensitiveness had been subjected now to fifty-five years’ 
subtle repression, condemnation, repudiation, till he had almost 
come to believe in his own wrongness. His little, frail wife, all love 
for humanity, she was the genuine arti< lc. Himself, he was labelled 
selfish, sensual, cruel, et< ., etc. So by now he always seemed to be 
standing aside, in the shadow, letting himself be obliterated by the 
pallid rabble of the democratic hurry. That was the impression he 
gave, of a man standing back, ha If- chained, half-haughty, semi- 
hidden in the dark background. 

He was a little on the defensive as Basil came in with the Oiunt. 

‘ k Ah how do you do, Count INanek i ” he said, striding largely 
forward and holding out his hand. Because he was the father of 
Daphne, the Count felt a certain tenderness for the taciturn English- 
man. 

** You do in** too much honour, my lord, receiving me in your 
lioti.e,** *aid ihc small Count proudly. 

1 hr Earl looked at him slowly, without speaking: seemed to 
look down on him, in even, 'erne of the word. 

“ We .lie* siill men, Count. \W ate not beast* altogether.” 

“ You widi to * . that my counlrvmrn are so \ rr\ nearly beasts, 
Enid Bevel idee? smiled the Count, curling his fine no*c. 

Again the Eat I was slow in repUing. 

You have a low opinion of in\ maimer*, C^tmt Ihanek.” 

“ But prill. ips a jtM appm iation 0} yarn meaning, la-*rd Brv <r- 
idgr, ’ smileii t lie- ( !«*unt, with the simc 1 e klc*s little Io.»k of i-'iilonpt 
1 11 his n< »sc, 

Eoj tl Brv nidge tludird dark, \s i th all hi* native anger offended 

“ I .mi glad ( .mint lhanek make s mv own meaning clear to me/’ 
he said. 

•* 1 U g vour pard>»n a thousand times, nn lmd, it I grve «*ib n» e in 

doing «• >, 1 rj •lic , «l the ( .ount . 

1 he Eail went black, and tell a lo,.E lie turned hi* Ea k *n the 
C.ouni. And thru he turned lound again, oth ung hi* e lg.a a*e. 

'• Will volt Mil' *kr ” he said 1 h.cie u.i* kindnc** in ho tone. 

•* l hank v - m,” said the < * mV. taking a * igar. 

“ I daic'uiv , said Cool Bevmdgr. “ that all men ve hearts in 
some way. 1 am atiaid 1 have I.dirn into the o-iiiri *n hdiit of 
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speaking bv rote, and not what I reallv mean. Won’t you take a 
scat ? 

“ It is only as a prisoner that I have learned that I am not truly a 
beast. No, I am myself. I am not a beast,” said the Count, scaling 
himself. 

The Earl eyed him curiously. 

44 Well,” he said, smiling, “ I suppose it is best to come to a 
decision about it.” 

44 It is necessary, if one is to be safe from vulgarity.” 

The Earl felt a twinge of accusation. With his agate-brown, hard- 
looking eyes he watched the black-browed little Count. 

‘‘ You arc probably right,” he said^ 

But he turned his face aside. 

They were five people at dinner — Lady Beveridge was there as 
hostess. 

44 Ah, Count Dionys,” she said with a sigh, <4 do you really feel 
that the war is over ? ” 

44 Oh, yes,” he replied quickly. 44 This war is over. The armies 
will go home. Their cannon will not sound any more. Never 
again like this.” 

44 Ah, I hope so,” she sighed. 

i4 I am sure,” he said. 

44 You think there’ll be no more war ? ” said Daphne. 

For some reason she had made herself vers line, in her newest 
dress of silver and black and pink chenille, with bare shoulders, and 
her hair fashionably done. The Count in his shabb\ unii.ii in turned 
to her. She was nervous, hurried. Her slim white arm was near 
him, with the bit of silver at the shoulder. Her skin was white like a 
hot-house flower. Her lips moved hurriedly. 

“ Such a war as this there will never be again,” he said. 

“ What makes you so sure ? " she replied, glam ing inti > his eyes. 

4 ‘ The machine of war has got out of our c ontrol. Wr shall never 
start it again, till it has fallen to pieces. We shall be afraid." 

“ Will everybody be afraid ? ” said she, looking down and 
pressing back her chin. 

44 I think so.” 

“ Wc will hope so,” said Lady Beveridge. 

“ Do you mind if I ask \ou, Count,” said Basil, “ what you feel 
about the way the war has ended * The way it has rndrd lor you, 
I mean.” 

“ You mean that Germany and Austria have lost the war ? It 
was bound to be. Wc have all lost the war. All Europe.” 
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“ I agree there,” said Lord Beveridge . 

44 We’ve all lost the war ? ” said Daphne, turning to look at him. 

There was pain on his dark, low-hrowec! face. He suffered having 
the sensitive woman beside him. Her skin had a hot-house delicacy 
that made his head go round. Her shoulders were broad, rather 
thin, but the skin was white and so sensitive, so hot-house delicate. It 
a llet ted him like the perfume of some white, exotic; flower. And she 
seemed to be sending her heart towards him. It was as if she wanted 
to press her breast to his. I’rom the breast she lo\ed hirn. and sent 
out love to him. And it made him unhappy ; he wanted to be quiet, 
and to keep his honour before these hosts. 

lie looked into her eyes, his own eyes dark with knowledge and 
pain. She, in her silence and her brief words seemed to be holding 
theiQ all under her spell. She seemed to have cast a certain mute- 
ness on the table*, in the midst of which die remained silently master, 
Vaning imuaid to her plate, and silently mastering them all. 

“ 1 )« <n’t 1 think we'\ e all hM the war ? ! * he* replied, in answer to her 
question. '* It was a war of suicide*. Nobody could win it. It was 
sui( ide for all of us.** 

I don't know.” she replied. “What al>out America and 

Japan J ” 

“ 1 h<*\ don't count. 1 hey only helped icj to commit sun ide 
They did not enter \it dlv.” 

lht ir wa< such a lo.»k ot pain on his fa« e. and mk h a sound of 
pain in hi> \ on e, that lie uihei thiee 1 losed tie ir t ars, shut « tioin 
atti nding. ( )nly .J.tphnr was making him q«\ik It was -he who 
was diawing the soul «»nt «»t him. using to read the future in him as 
the augurs lead the lutuie m tin* quivering entratb ol the samiuni 
beast. She lot iked dneci into his I.ue. sraiihinc his s,, mi 

4 * You think Luiope has commuted suicide : * she said. 

" Morally. ” 

*■ ( )nl\ nit a ally ? '* i aim hn slow, bron/c-likc words, so fatal. 

“ I hat i> enough." he sir.ih 1 

“ Omic.'’ she said, with a slow droop < if her e\elid>. I hen she 
turned aw a\ her late, but he felt the heart strangling inode his 
bieast What was sin* doing now * W hat wa> she thmiving ? She 
idled him with uncertainty and w.**. iintannv tear 

“ At least," said Basil. " those im« rnal guns are quiet.” 

“ lor v\ ei said 1 )ion\s. 

“ I wish 1 could believe you. Louul. *aid the Mai r 

The talk became nioie general or moie personal Lads Beveridge 
asked Diouy* alxnit his wile ami family . He knew nothing save that 
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they had gone to Hungary in 1916, when his own house was burnt 
down. His wife might even have gone to Bulgaria with Princ e 
Bogorik. He did not know. 

“ But your children, Count ! M cried Lady Beveridge. 

“ I do not know. Probably in Hungary, with their grandmother. 
I will go when I get back.” 

“ But have you never written ?~ nev er inquired ? ” 

“ I could not write. I shall know soon enough everything.” 
u You have no son ? ” 


“No. Two girls.” 

” Poor things ! " 

«* \* .. »» 

1 e>. 

“ I say, isn't it an odd thing to have a ladybird on voiir nest ? ” 
asked Basil, to cheer up the conversation. 

“ Why queer ? Charlemagne had bees. And it is a Manrnkafet - 
a Mary-beetle. The beetle of Our Lady. I think it is quite a 
heraldic insect. Major,” smiled the ('ount. 

“You're proud of it ? ” said Daphne, suddenly turning to look 
at him again, with her slow, pregnant look 

“ I am, you know. It has such a long genra!og\ our spirted 
beetle. Much longer than the Psaneks. I think, \«u know, it is a 
descendant of the Lgvptian scarabams, whuh o a \rr\ mv t r j i »? 1 . 
emblem. So I connect myself with the Pharaohs : jmt through mv 
ladybird.” 

” You feci your lad v bird has crept through so many ages.” she 
said. 

” Imagine it ! ” he laughed. 

“ The scarab /s a piquant insec t,” saitl Basil 

” Do you know Pabre J ” put in Lord Beveridge “ He 
that the beetle r Tng a little ball of dung before him. m a dtv *>!d 
field, must have An *Med to the i.gvptians the l o t Principle that 
set the globe rolling. And so the m arah became the ^smbol <if the 
creative principle or something like that.” 

” That the earth is a tins ball ofdrv dung is good.” s.iid Basil. 

” Between the Haws of a ladvbird.” added Daphne. 

” That is what it is, to go bat k to one’s origin. ” said Ladv Brwr- 

»dgc- 

” Perhaps they meant that it was the prim iple nt decomposition 
which first the ball rolling,” said the ( ‘.mint. 

** The ball would have to be ihnr first,” said Basil. 

“ Certainly. But it hadn’t started to roll I hm the prim iple 
decomposition started it.” 1 he Count smiled if it were a joke, 
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“I am no Egyptologist,” said Eady Beveridge, 41 so I cant 

judge.” 

J he Lari and Countess Beveridge left next day. Count Diony' 
was left with the two young people in the house, it was a beautiful 
Elizabethan mansion, not very large, but with those magical room* 
that are all a twinkle of small-pancd windows, looking out from the 
daik panelled interior. The interior was cosy, panelled to the 
< filing, and the ceiling moulded and touched with gold. And then 
the great square bow of' the window with its little panes intervening 
like magi* between oneself and the world outside, the » rest in .stain'd 
glass crowning its colour, the broad windotv-icat c udnoned in fad'd 
green. Dions s wandeied round the hou.se like a little ghost, through 
the sue* essinn < »f mi ut II and large twinkling .sitting-room* and lounge. 

in front, down the long, wide corridor with the wide stair- 
l;e id at ra< h end, and up the narrow stairs to the bedrooms above, 
and on to the roof. 

It was eail\ sprint!, and he lo\ed to sit on the leaded, pale-ares 
i » >• d that had it** queer <.r.us and a little pale wnrld in itseli 

1 la n in look down over the* garden and the sloping lawn to tin 
p'-neb ma.ssrd round with iros. and awa\ to the elm* and furrow* 
and Indg. < the shiies. On I he K ft 01 the house was the fano- 
ut .id. with ii» ks and gicat-ionted barns ano dark-red cattle. Awa\ 
to the right, bevond the park, was a \illage am ng trees, and the 
sj .it k • f 4 1 grey t him h-spirr. 

Mr likttl to b* .d nr. hiding his m*u1 liras \ with m • wn tale. 
Me wi uld ut for »urs v% an hing the elm-trees landing m rows hkc 
ri mi like w ai ri< »r > ,« ii^* the < t •mm v . 1 he Earl had told him that 

t i ir' Romans had bo-ught the e dun to Britain And he seemed t>* 
sr<- die spirit < *1 the Roman* in them still. Sitting there alone in the 
spring sunshine, in the solitude oi the roof. he s.jw the glamour of 
this 1 ngland « d hedgerows and elm-tiers, a*' 1 *• labourers with 

slow h«»i sc s T-wlv (jiiihng die okI. crossing tht brown furrow: 
and the roofs *.| the village, wnh the (him h-strcple rising beside a 
big hl.u k vrw-trrr . and the c lucpier of held' awav to the distance. 

And the l harm o| the old manor around him. the gaidcn with its 
gi(*v stone vs dh and vrw hedg* s b:oad. broad yew hedges - and a 
peac o< k pausing to glutei and *• ir.un in the busy dlemc of an 
English spring, when celandines , pen their \ellow under the hedges, 
and violets air in thr seciet. and l*v the broad paths of the garden 
pi il\ audios and i io uses varv the velvet and tlamc. and bits of 
crllow w atlth rw < r shake iagg*dl\. with a woiideitu! uiuinphancc, 
jut n| tin i !.u ks of the wall. 1 h* te was a told somewhere near, and 
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he could hear the treble bleat of the growing lambs, and the deeper , 
contented baa-ing of the ewes. 

This was Daphne’s home, where she had been born. She loved ii 
with an ache of affection. But now it was hard to forget her dead 
brothers. She wandered about in the sun, with two old dogs paddling 
after her. She talked with everybody - gardener, groom, stableman, 
with the farm-hands. That filled a large part of her life straying 
round talking with the work-people. They were, of course, respect- 
ful to her — but not at all afraid of her. They knew* she was poor, 
that she could not afford a car, nor anything. So they talked to her 
very freely : perhaps a little too freely. Vet she let it be. It was hei 
one passion at Thoreswav to hear the dependants talk and talk 
about everything. The curious feeling of intimacy across a breach 
fascinated her. Their lives fascinated her : what they thought, what 
they frit. These, what they felt. That fascinated her. There wa> 
a gamekeeper she could have loved an impudent, rttddv-faced, 
laughing, ingratiating fellow ; she could have loved him, if she ha 1 
not been isolated beyond the breach of his birth, her culture, her 
consciousness. Her consciousness seemed to make a great gull between 
her and the lower classes, the unconscious ( lasses. She accepted it 
as hot doom. She could never meet in real contact any one but a 
superconscious, finished being like herself : or like her hu>band 
Her father had some of the unconscious blood-warmth of the lower 
classes. But he was like a man who is damned. And the Count, of 
course. The Count had something that was hot and invisible, a 
dark flame of life that might warm the cold white lire of her own 
blood. But 

They avoided each other. All three, they avoided one another 
Basil, too, went off alone. Or he immersed himself in poeirv. 
Sometimes he and* the Count played billiards. Som uiuv^ all three 
walked in the park. Often Haul and Daphne walked to the village, 
to post. But truly, they avoided one another, all three. The days 
slipped by. 

At evening they sat together in the small west-room that had books 
and a piano and comfortable shabby furniture of faded rose-coloured 
tapestry : a shabby room. Sometimes Basil read aloud : some- 
times the Count played the piano. And they talked. And Daphne 
stitch by stitch went on with a big embroidered bedspread, which 
she might finish if she lived long enough. But they always went tt 
bed early. They were nearly always avoiding one another. 

Dionys had a bedroom in the cast bay - 1 long way fn»m the room- 
of the others. He had a habit, when he was cpiitr alone, of singing, i»r 
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rather crooning to himself the old songs of his childhood. It wa* 
only when he felt he was quite alone : when other people seemed tc 
fade out of him, and all the world seemed to dissolve into darkness, 
and there was nothing but himself, his own soul, alive in the middle 
of his own small night, isolate for ever. Then, half unconscious. Ik 
would croon in a small, high-pitched, squeezed voice, a sort of high 
dream-voice, the songs of his childhood dialect. It was a curiom 
noise : the sound of a man who is alone in his own blood : alrno-i 
the sound of a man who is going to be executed. 

Daphne heard the sound one night when she was going downstair 
again with the corridor lantern, to find a book. She was a bad 
sleeper, and hn nights were a torture to her. She too, like a neurotie. 
was nailed inside her own fretful self-c ons< iousness. 15ut die had a 
veifc keen ear. So she started as she heard the small, bat-like sound 
of the ('.mint's singing to himself. She stood in the midst of the wide 
mu 1 idol, tin it was wide as a room, carpeted with a faded lavendei- 
Milmued caipet. with a piece of massive dark furniture at interval 1 
by the wall, and an oak arrn-< hair and sometimes a faded, reddish 
oiiental mg. 1 he big horn lantern whic h stood at nights at the end 
of the cniridor she 1 held in her hand. The intense “ peeping 
smmd of the Count. like a witchcraft, made her forget cver\ thing 
Mn* could not unchistand a word, of course. She could nm under - 
uand the noise even. After listening for a long time, she went nr 
downstairs W hen she came* back again he wa.s still, and the ligL: 
was gone liom uir ri his door. 

Alter this, it became almost an obsession to her to listen for hii:. 
She waited with fretful impatience for ten o’clock, when she vou‘j 1 
retire. She waited more fjetfullv still for tlie maid to leave her. at: . 
lor her husband to come and say g< m k! night. Bad) ha 1 the r<* :a 
across the comdor. And then in 1 eventful impatience >he w .med ; 
the sounds of the house to bc*c ome s till. Then she ojiened her do : 
to listen. 

And far away, a 5 if liom far. far away in the unseen, like a ventrilo- 
quist sound or a bats uncanny peeping, came the hail, almost 
inaudible* sound o! the Count’s singing to himself before he went to 
1 k*( 1. It :ijt mandible to anv one but herself. But she*, bv concen- 
tration, .seemed to hear mi per naim alls She had a low aim-thaii bv 

the dooj . and there, wiapped m a huge old black sj]h shawl, she 
sat and listened. At lui she could not hear 1 hat is. die could 
hear the sound. But it was < nlv a v.jnil. And then, graduahv 
gradually she* began t<» follow tne ihte.ul of it It was «»ke a thread 
v\hi« h she followed out ol the world : om of the world Aiu as d.. 
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went, slowly, by degrees, far, far aw ay, down the thin thread of his 
singing, she knew peace— site knew forgetfulness. She could pass 
beyond the world, away beyond where her sold balanced like a bird 
on wings, and was perfected. 

So it was, in her upper spirit. But underneath was a wild, w ild 
yearning, actually to go, actually to be given. Actually to go, 
actually to die the death, actually to cross the border and be gone, 
to be gone. To be gone from this herself, from this Daphne, to lie 
gone from father and mother, brothers and husband, and home and 
land and world : to be gone. To be gone to the eall from the be- 
yond : the call. It was the Count calling. He was tailing her. 
She was sure he was calling her. Out ol herself, out of her wot Id, he 
was calling her. 

Two nights she sat just inside her room, by the open door, and 
listened. Then when lie finished she went to sleep, a <piru. light, 
bewitched sleep. In the day she was bewitched. She telt strange 
and light, as if pressure had been removed ln*m atound h»t. Some 
pressure bail been clamped round her all her life. She had never 
realized it till now ; now it was removed, and her feet it h so light, 
and her breathing delit ate and exquisite. 1 here had alwavs been a 
pressure against her breathing. Non die bnadud d« lit an* and 
exquisite, so that it was a delight t<» bteathr. late tame in rMpiMif 
breaths, quit klv , aN it it delighted to < ome to her 
The third night he was Mlent though die u.uird and waind fill 
the small hours n| the morning. He was m!< ni, he did not -mg. 
And then she knew the tenor and hlatknes, of the t« < im : that h<* 
might never dng anv more. She waind like <«nr do., mid. ihtouvh- 
out the day. And when the night tame she tiembhd It w.r hr i 
greatest nervous terror, lest her spell dmuld be hiokin, and die 
should be thrown 'bat k to what she was befoie. 

Night came, and the kind *>f auHiti upon her. Yes. and the » all 
from the night. 1 he t all ! She rove hrlph s*|\ and Inin if d d*»wn 
the corridor. T he light \va-» under his rioor she -at di.wn in ihr 
big oak arm-chair that st»w>d near his door, and huddled her self 
tight in her black shawl. I he mrridor was dim with tin- big. star- 
studded, yellow lantern-light Awav down she « mild <rr the lamp- 
light in her doorwav ; she had left her door ajar. 

But she saw nothing. Only she wrapped her sell t lose m the blai k 
shawl, and listened to the sound from tin* loom. It < ailed Oh. tt 
(ailed her I Why could she not go ? \\h> c ould sh*- not i nos through 
the closed door. 

Then the noise ceased. And then iht light went out, under the 
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door of his room. Musi shr* go bark ? Must she go back ? Oh, 
impossible. As impossible as that the moon should go back on her 
tracks, once she has risen. Daphne sat on, wrapped in her black 
riiawi. If it must be so r she would sit on through eternity. Return 
shr never could. 

And ihen began the most terrible song of all. It began with a 
rather dreary, slow, horrible sound, like* death. And then suddenly 
came a real call fluty, and a kind of whittling and a strange whirr 
at the c bailees, most imperative, and utterly inhuman Daphne 
rose to her frrt. And at the same* moment up rose the whistling 
throb of a summons out of the death moan. 

Daphne tapped low and rapidly at the door. “ Count ! Omni ! ” 
die w hi* perrd. I he v *i:i:d inride erased. J Ik* door suddenly opened 
'1 1ft* pale, ( >1 >s< ure liirui e ( if I honys. 

“ Lady Daphne ! ” he aid in astonishment, automata- ally stand- 
ing aside 

“ Y"\\ called, In murmured rapirih. and >he pa o*d intent 
into lus i * »* »rn 

" No. I did n*it call,” he said gentK, hi' hand * n the <! » »r -till 

’* Mint d • -•'.•■I.” she said ahniptlv 

lie did as hr wa I id 1 he room wa in loinobte daikm 

1 here w is n» * moon outride She < ouid re a sec' him 

" Whno.m 1 i: 1 w n / ■ hr *aid u ; rup f l\ 

“ I will tak<* \->u *o the ( .»u» h.” he '•aid, putting <*ut hi- hand and 

tom hing her in t* dirk s i»e riiuddend. 

'she t« «und the » - air h and >at <h »w n. 1 1 was quite dal k. 

" W hat ar<’ \«»u in ring .* ” she* aid rap: ll\ . 

" I am 'o -an I did n-.r ihmk am one could hear ’* 

" \\ liat w as it \ i «u w < n uiigmg / ” 

*’ A s« aig i »f m\ c • •untj n 
I lad it am w« »oN / 

' ‘Vs. it is a woman who was a swan, and who Imcd a hunter 
1 a the' marsh S> • - lie he* tme a woman and married him and had 
three* i fnidren I hen in the night one night the* king of the 'U,iits 
called to her to c«.:ne ba< k, or * 1 e he w add die >•» ri . »w!\ she 
t imed into a swan again, and 1 -wl\ he opened her wide, wide 
wing*, ami left her hu-t ami aim hn < ini item.'" 

1 here was silriu e in the d uk i > >m 1 he Count had been really 
'tattled, startled out oj ho r. * *d of th? s,,ng into the dav-mo.*! of 
human c . ur. < Me *n. 1 fe v. a, - 1 tressed and embarrassed bv 1 Ntphnc’s 
pic'semr m bis daik i""in s . .* , hcwmi, sat on and did not make 
a sound. He, too, sat <<< w ,*, m a than b> the wind r,v. It was 
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everywhere dark. A wind was blowing in gusts outside. He could sec 
nothing inside his room : only the faint, Iain t strip of light under the 
door. But he could feel her presence in the darkness. It was 
uncanny, to feel her near in the dark, and not to see any sign of 
her, not to hear any sound. 

She had been wounded in her bewitc bed state by the contact with 
the every-day human being in him. But now she began to relapse 
into her spell, as she sat there in the dark. Anil he, too, in the 
silence, felt the world sinking away from him once more, leaving 
him once more alone on a darkened earth, with nothing between 
him and the infinite dark space, llxccpt now her presence. Dark- 
ness answering to darkness, and deep answering to deep. An 
answer, near to him, and invisible. 

But he did not know what to do. He sat still and silent as she was 
still and silent, 'lire daifness inside the room seemed alive like 
blood. He had no power to move. The distance between them 
seemed absolute. 

Then suddenly, without knowing, hi' went across in the dark, 
feeling lor the end ol the couch. And he sat beside her mi the < ouch. 
But he did not touch her. Neither did she mo\e. 1 be darkness 
flowed about them thick like blond, and time seemed dissolved in it. 
They sat with the small, invisible distaru e between them, motionless, 
spefehle«<. thoughth >s. 

Then Middml\ he felt her finger-tips touch his aim, and a flame 
went over him that left him no more a man. He was something 
seated in flame, in flame unconscious, scaled cm t, like an i.gsptian 
King-god in the statues. Her finger-tips slid down him, and dir 
herself slid down in a strange silent rush, and he frit hei face* against 
his closed feet and ankle>. h.ei hands piecing his ankles. He lilt 
her brow and hair against his ankles, her lace against his fret, and 
there she clung in the dark, as if in space below him He still vat 
erect and motionless. 1 hen he bent forward and put his hand on her 
hair. 

“ Do you conic to me ? ” he murmured. “ Do you 1 omr to inr ? '* 

The flame that en\ eloped him seeinc d to sway him %di nth. 

“ Do you really come to me * " hr repeated. “ But wr have no- 
where to go.” 

He felt his bare feet wxt with her tears. Two things were struggling 
in him, the sense of eternal solitude, like space, and the rush ol dark 
flame that would throw him out of his solitude towards her 

He was thinking too. He was thinkim of the future Hr had no 
future in the world : of that he was tons* mils He had no future in 
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tills life. Kven if he lived on, it would only be a kind of enduring. 
But he felt that in the after-life the inheritance was his. He felt the 
after-life belonged to him. 

Future in the world lie could not give her. Life in the world he 
had not to offer her. Better go on alone. Surely better go on alone. 

But then the tears on his feet : and her fat c that would face him 
as he left her ! No, no. 'Flic next lih* was hi>. lb* was master of the 
after-life. Why fear for this life ? Whv not take the soul she offered 
him? Now and foiever, for the lih: that would come when they 
both were dead. Take her into the undci world. 1 ake her into the 
dark Hades with him, like Francesca and Paolo. And in hell hold 
her fast, queen of the underworld, himself ina-f'*r of the underworld. 
Master of the life to come. Father of the soul that would t ome after. 

*** Listen/’ he said to her softly. “ Now Non ar<- mine. In the 
dark you aie mine. And when you die you are mine But in the 
day you are not mine, bet a use I have no power in the da\ . In the 
night, in the dark, and in death, you are mine. And that is forever 
No matter if 1 must leave you. 1 shall come again from time i<* 
time. In the dark you are mine. But in the dav I cannot rLtim 
mm!. I no flower in the day, and no plate. No remember. 

When the darkne* ■* come*. I shall a I wavs be in the d.irknrts of vou. 
\nd a< long as I live, from time to time 1 -hall tome to find you. 
when 1 am able to, when I am not a pji r.er But 1 shall have to 
go awu\ vi mn. Vi h»n‘i !■ tget you art* ih«* mght-wtie of the ladv- 
bird. while von e and even when you die.*' 

Later, when he look her har k to her r*n»m. he s.r.s her door still 

J i ar 

“ You shouldn't leave a light in votir r*«»m,” he murmured 

In the mm:. mg tin u* wa- a t urioiis rein *te look ab * u bun He 
wa- quiet* i than ever, and seemed v rrv far awav. I>a bar dry* t 
I aie She had a -t range f< ■# ling a- if -he had -lipped < »‘.f ail her can’s 
she did nut i are, -be did not grieve, she did not fret anv more. All 
that had led ( her. She leh -he could sleep, deep, deep for ever. 
1 ler la< e, tue. w a- \ erv -till, w itit a d< hcjte look * v i» umiv that she 
had never had bel«*:e. She had aiw.iv- been Aphrodite, the *elf- 
mnsiiotis one. And hn eves, die green-blue, had been like -low, 
living jewel-, le-i-tanl. Now they ha l rau *1 l*d fr»*m the hail 
flower-bud. and had the wonder, and the sr.Jnc-s of a quiet night. 

Basil n« *ti* ei 1 H at once 

“ You’ir dunum. Ihtphne." he -aid “ \\ h «i an wa thinking 
about ? ” 

“ 1 wasn’t thinking." s 


he -aid. looking at him with can. nr 
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What were you doing then ? ” 

“ What docs one do when one doesn’t think ? Don't make me 
puzzle it out, Basil.” 

<k Not a bit of it, if you don’t want to.” 

But he was puzzled by her. The sting of his ecstatic love for her 
seemed to have left him. Vet he did not know what rUe to do but 
to make love to her. She went very pale. She submitted to him, 
bowing her head because she was his wife. But she looked at him 
with fear, with sorrow, w ith real sutlcring. He could leel the hca\ ing 
of her breast, and knew she was weeping. But there were no tears 
on her face, she was only death-pale. Her eyes were shut. 

“ Are you in pain ? ” he asked her. 

” No, no ! " She opened her eyes, afraid lest she had disturbed 
him. She did not want to disturb him. 

He was puzzled. His own ecstatic, deadly love for her had 
received a check. He was out of the reckoning. 

He watched her when she was with the (Intuit. Then she seemed 
so meek — so maidenly— so different from w hat hr had know n o( her. 
She was so still, like a virgin girl. And it was this quiet, intai t 
quality of virginity in her which puzzled him most, puzzled his 
emotions and his ideas. He became Maidenly ashamed to make 
love to her. And because he was ashamed, he said to her as he Mood 
in her room that night : 

Daphne, are you in love with the Count ? ” 

He was standing by the dressing-table, uneasy. She was seated in 
alow chair by the tiny dying wood fire. She' looked up at him with 
wide, slow eyes. Without a word, with wide, soli, diluted e\es she 
watched him. What was it that made him feel all contused. He 
turned his face aside, away from her wide, soft r\es 

“ Pardon me, dear. 1 didn't intend to ask such a question 
Don't take any notice of it," he said. And he strode aw us and 
picked up a book. She lowered her head and gazed alMiuc toils 
into the fire, without a sound. Then he looked at I in again, at her 
bright hair that the maid had plaited for the night. Ho plait hung 
down over her soft pinkish wrap His bruit sot tenet 1 to her as lie 
saw her sitting there. She seemed like his sistrr I he uemrnt ot 
desire had left him, and now he seemed to see < lear and leel Hue lor 
the first time in his life. She was like a dear, de ar sister to him He 
felt that she was his blood-sister, nearer to him than he had imagined 
any woman could be. So near so dear and all the sr\ and 
desire gone. He didn’t want it he hadn’t wanted it. Tins 
pure feeling was so much more wonderful. 
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Hr went tf> her side*. 

1 orgive me, dailing,” 1 e said, “ lor hav ing questioned you.*’ 

She looked up at him with the wide e\es, without a word. His 
fare was good and heautilui. Tears c ame to her ryes. 

“ You have die right to que slion rnc‘,"’ she -aid sadly. 

No,” he said. " No, darling. I have no radii to question you. 
Daphne ! Daphne, darling 1 It shall be as juu wish, between us. 
Shall it ? Shall it be as you wish ? ” 

\ oil aie the husband, basil/’ she -aid -idlv. 

Yes, dai ling, lint ” he went on lu knee- be id< her “ per- 
haps. darling, something has changed in u? 1 feel if I ought 

lies er to tout h pm again as if I ne\rr u anud to tou< h sou in that 

wa\. I feel it was wimi'g. darling. *} ell me what \ou think."' 

** Hasil, don’t be angn with me." 

It i-n't anger ; it's pure lose. daiii.M' it i-." 

Let tis not coirif any ne arer to one aieatu r than dm. bmil 
ph\ "i< ails shall we / " die aid. “And don’t be align wan rue. 
will \ u . J " 

Whs," la- said. " I think mvselt the ^exuai pail hm 1» < w a 
mistake. T ! 1 ! Polar lo-.r \ou as I love- mov. 1 /i/a a that tin i> 
tru«- hoe liic «ai : wa* always a bit whipped up. 1 /. »<.*</ 1 hoe* 
von now. darling . n»>w I'm tree from that other. but what 11 11 
c < ilia ■, upon me, thai 1 *dse i . 1 )aphne ’ 

I am always 1 a ' wile." .die >aid <j mils. “ I i::i <dwav* \e»ur 

wit.-. I wain a! >> to \.»a, lladl : what ym \\i>h. * 

(il\<- file- vc »ui hand, ch ai 

S i i < ■ :m\c Im.i h< r 1* i* the look m he r eve* at the sinir‘ time 

wai i.» d him and !> a„d.:< i.« d i.im 1 It- k, «*e o h. r hand a:.d hi: ie r 
1 1 w a> t»« the ( • a. n t -he- In h ng< d. I Li- had det nit d it-< 1; m her 
down to ih< (h pd.s *>t la r -“id Jl d a n, a mans him and 

be- h; \s »!» in da wi-ild it had neveidnh s happened t»* in i t .r 
cam. she * i ‘uh! n»- m-'ic* cp-.i ran it C.hie * (ion had g» me e.ut * *1 lier. 

^tiange how diihuni die had In c i-;nr a-Uangenew quir^enec. 
I in la^t dav s w< i e I - 1 ■■mgja-l Hr would be mg aw av Dionv s : 
lie with the still p Hu ;e lave-, l! r n • tn die belonged l » in ;h< < J .ark 
ami in the li"ht. I- » t v < i He would be' g < : u g aw.iv He -a: 1 il 
hum b<- no \ 1 1 « i -in aiepnr-Mii. lhegial w.t- deep, deep m-nic 
lien lie mud g«» aw. is 1 hnr live* i« uKi n >t he one hie. m thh 
wo] Id’s das Is rt< in lei ar.mudi die knew it w.o -•* >he- knew 
he was light, lie wa> J t la: mlallible He p.'oke the' deeped m>u 1 
in her. 

She never .u;;< him, as a hoei Win n -he saw him. lie sa> the 
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little officer, a prisoner, quiet, claiming nothing in all the world. 
And when she went to him as his lover, his wife, it was always dark. 
She only knew his voice and his contact in darkness. 41 My wife in 
darkness/* he said to her. And in this too she believed him. She 
would not have contradicted him, no, not for anything on earth : 
lest, contradicting him she should lose the dark treasure of still nr^ 
and bliss which she kept in her breast even when her heart was 
wrung with the agony of knowing he must go. 

No, she had found this wonderful thing after she had heard him 
singing : she had suddenly collapsed away from her old self into 
this darkness, this peace, this quiescence that was like a full dark ri\< r 
flowing eternally in her soul. She had gone to sleep from the mut 
blanche of her days. And Basil, wonderful, had changed almost a? niu r 
She feared him, lest he might change back again. She would alw a\ s 
have him to fear. But deep inside her she only feared for this low 
of hers for the Count : this dark, everlasting love that was like a full 
river flowing for ever inside her. Ah, let that not be broken. 

She was so still inside her. She could sit so still, and feel the das 
slowly, richly changing to night. And she wanted nothing, she w.u 
short* of nothing. If only Dionys nerd not go away ! If only hr 
need not go away ! 

But he said to her, the last morning : 

“Don’t forget me. Always remember me. I leave mv soul in 
\our hands and your womb. Nothing can e\cr separate us, unlo . 
we betray one another. If you have to give yourself to your husband, 
do so, and obey him. If voti arc true to me. innerK . innerlv true, 
he will not hurt us. He is generous, be generous to him And nevei 
fail to believe in me. Because even on the other side of death I shall 
be watching for you. I shall be king in Hades when 1 am dead 
And you will be at my side. You will never leave me am more, 
in the after-death. So don't be afraid in life. Don’t be altaid If 
you have to cry tears, c ry them. But in your heart of heaits know 
that I shall come again, and that I have taken you for r\< r. And 
in your heart of hearts be still, be still, since you are the wife- of da- 
ladybird.” He laughed as he left her. with his own beautiful 
fearless laugh. But they were strange eyes that lonkt d after him 

He went in the car with Basil back to Y«»\ ni< h Hall. 

“ 1 believe Daphne will rniss you,” said Bad! 

The Count did not reply for some moments. 

Well, if she docs, he said, “ there will be no bitterness in it.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” smiled Basil. 

" Why— -if wc arc sure of anything,” smiled the Count 
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“ She’s changed, isn’t she ? ” 

14 Is she?” 

44 Yes, she’s quite changed since you came, Count.” 

14 She does not seem to me so very different from the girl of 
seventeen whom I knew.” 

” No perhaps not. I didn’t know her then. But she’s very 
different from the wife I have known ” 

44 A regrettable difference ? ” 

44 Well no. not as far as she goes. She is much quieter inside 
herself. You know, Count, something of me died in the war. I feel 
it will take me an eternity to sit and think abmi* it all.” 

“ f hope you may think it out to your satbfac lion, Major.” 

Yes, I hope so too. But that is how it has left me -feeling as 
if I needed eternity now to brood about it all, you know. Without 
the need to act or even to love, really. I suppose love is action.” 

'* Intense action." said the Count. 

Quite so. I know really h«»w I feel. J only ask of life to spare 
me from further el fort of at tion of any sort even love. And then 
to fulfil myself brooding through eternity. Of course I don’t mind 
wod. met rumi a! m tion. That in itself is a form of inaction ” 

■* A man 1 an only be happy following his own inmost need.” said 
the ( lount. 

*■ I.\ai tly ! ” said Basil. ” I will lay down the law for nobody, 
not even lor mw \. And live tnv day 

“ 1 hen vou w... be happy in sour own way. 1 find it difficult 
to keep from laving the law down for mwclf said the Count. 
“ ( )nl\ the thought of death and the af ter-hle >aves me from doing it 
any more " 

“ As the thought of elernitv helps me,” said Basil. 4 I supple U 
amounts to the same thing " 
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The two girls were usually known bv ilirir surnames, Hanford and 
March. They had taken the farm together, intruding to work it ail 
by themselves : that is, they were going to rear chickens, make a 
living by poultry, and add to this by keeping a cow, and tubing one 
or two young beasts. I’nforlunatels, things did not turn out well. 

Banibrd was a small, thin, deliiate thing with .spectacles. .She, 
however, was the principal investor, ior Man It had litde or no 
money, Hanford's father, who was a tradesman in Islington. gave 
liis daughter the start, for her health's sake, and bet ,une he lo\cd iter, 
and because it did not look as if she won hi many. Man h v\as mmc 
robust. She had learned carpentry and (ninety at the e\ citing i la - s 
in Islington. She would be the man about tin* plate. Tin \ had. 
moreover, Hanford's old grandfather living with them at the stall. 
He had been a farmer. Hut unfortunately the old man died after 
he had been at Hailey Farm lor a year. Then the two gills we re 
left alone. 

They were neither of them voting : that is, thev were near ihim. 
But they certainly were not old. They set out quite gallant Is with 
their enterprise. They hud numbers of t hit kern, blat k l.rjr ins 
and white Leghorns, Plymouths ami Ws.mdoMes ; abo some dm k- ; 
also two heifers in the fields. One heifer, unfortunate Is . refu>rd 
absolutely to stay in the Hailes 1 arm < loses. No matter how Matt It 
made up the fences, the heifer was out. wild in the woods, or ries- 
passing on the neighbouring pasture, and March and Hanford \\< te 
away, flying after her, s\ith more haste than stuccos Si* this Im*i ! r r 
they sold in despair. Then, just before the other beast w.o c \pr, tmg 
her first calf, the old rnan died. and the grtb, ah .ml i»t the imnn* 
esent, sold her in a panic, and limited their attentions to hash , i;u l 
ducks. 

In spite of a little chagrin, it was a relief to have no jm rr < aide 
on hand. Life was not made mrirly to be slaved aw a\ p.. ah 
agreed in this. The fowb were quite cr *:gh tioubl. M.u h hid 
set up her carpentei’s brru h at the end of the «»•». n .. d 1 j* n 
worked, making coops and doors and other appm u*r ,m» m i m* 
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fowls were housed in the bigger building, which had served as bam 
and cowshed in old days. They had a beautiful home, and should 
have been perfectly content . Indeed, they looked well enough. 
But the girls were disgusted ;tt their tendency to strange illnesse., 
a t their exuding way of life, and at their refusal, obstinate refusal 
to lav eggs. 

Man h did most of the outdoor work. W hen she was out and 
about, in her puttees and brecchr-. her billed coat and her h>osc 
cap, die looked almost like some eiureful, loosc-balam ed voting 
man, for her shoulders were straight, and her mo\ eiuents ea-v and 
confident, even tinged with a little indidi rent e. or irony. But h* r 
fate was not a man’s fate, r\er. The wisps of her < risp dark hair 
blew' about her as she stooped, her eyes were big and wide and dark, 
when she looked up again, strange, startled, shy and sardonic at 
once. Her mouth, too. was almost pine hed if in pain and iionv. 
There was something odd and unexplained about her. She would 
‘•land balanced on one hip, looking at the fowls paltering about in 
the obnoxious fine mud of the sloping surd, and tailing to her 
lav ourite white hen. whi* h t ame in answer to her name. But there 
was an almost satirical linker in March’s big. dark eves as die 
looked at fit r three-toed Hot k pottering about under her ga/.e, and 
the same slight dangerous satire in her voice as she spoke to the 
lav oiu ed Patty, who pr . ked at Man Ids boot i>y way of friendlv 
ih moioti ation. 

l'owb diti no fitai rish at Bai!< \ larm, in -pile of all that March 
did foi them. When dir pi ova! d i . • »t food f< >r them in the morning, 
at * 01 ding to rule, she noth < d that it made them hea\y and do/\ for 
houis. She expre ted ios<< them lean against the pillars of the died 
in iht ii languid pi.urws of digt sUon. And die knew cjuite vs ell 
that thev ought to be bu-ik --latching anti foraging ab«*ut. if the \ 
were to 1 nine to anv g— d So die dec ided to gj\e them their hm 
fiM.il at night, and k t them dn p mi it. Which she tiid. But it 
made' no di:h rein e 

War conditions. again, writ* \<ry unfav mirahle to p.*ulti\ keep- 
ing. Pood was si ar< a and bad And when the ih.vli ;ht Saving Bill 
w as pas-ed, the tow N • iMinatek 1 1 lused t • g< • to bed .0 iwi.d, a'ln -at 
nine n\ hn k in the stimmei - time 1 hat was Lee ^ n* nigh. indeed, f- -r 
then* was no peace till the\ we re shut tip and a*le< p. .Now thev 
t heeriulk walked atouiKl, without si. mm h a-* gS.-uu mg at the barn, 
imii) ten o’clock »»r later, ll.-th Bantmd and M.udi disfielieved m 
living tor work alone. 1 hev wanted to ic ad u take a ode-ride in 
the evening, m perhaps Mao h wished to pamt t unilinear swans on 
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porcelain, with green background, or else make a marvellous fire- 
screen by processes of elaborate cabinet work. For she was a creature 
of odd whims and unsatisfied tendencies. But from all these things 
she was prevented by the stupid fowls. 

One evil there was greater than any other. Bailey Farm was a 
little homestead, with ancient wooden barn and low-gabled farm- 
house, lying just one field removed from the edge of the wood. Since 
the war the fox was a demon. He carried olf the hens under the 
very noses of March and Banford. Banford would start and stare 
through her big spectacles with all her eyes, as another squawk and 
flutter took place at her heels. Too late ! Another white Leghorn 
gone. It was disheartening. 

They did what they could to remedy it. When it became per- 
mitted to shoot foxes, they stood sentinel with their guns, the two 
of them, at the favoured hours. But it was no good. The fox was too 
quick for them. So another year passed, and another, and they 
were living on their losses, as Banford said. They let their farm- 
house one summer, and retired to live in a railway-carriage that 
was deposited as a sort of out-house in a corner of the field. This 
ampsed them, and helped their finances. None the less, things 
looked dark. 

Although they were usually the best of friends, because Banford, 
though nervous and delicate, was a warm, generous soul, and 
March, though so odd and absent in herself, had a strange magna- 
nimity, yet, in the long solitude, they were apt to become a little 
irritable with one another, tired of one another. Man h had four- 
fifths of the work to do, and though she did not mind, there seemed 
no relief, and it made her eyes fladi curiously sometimes, i hen 
Banford, feeling .more nerve-worn than ever, would become despon- 
dent, and March would speak diarply to her. They seemed to be 
losing ground, somehow', losing hope as the months went by. There 
alone in the fields by the wood, with the wide country stretihing 
hollow and dim to the round hills of the White Hon-, in the fat 
distance, they seemed to have to live too much off themselves. 
There w'as nothing to keep them up and no hope. 

The fox really exasperated them both As soon as they had let the 
fowls out, in the early summer mornings they had to take their guns 
and keep guard : and then again, as soon as evening began t«> 
mellow, they must go once more. And he was so sly. He slid along 
in the deep grass ; he was difficult as a serpent to ser. And he 
seemed to circumvent the girh deliberately. Once or twice March 
had caught sight of the white tip of his brmh, or the mddv shadow 
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of him in the deep grass, and she had let fire at him. But he made 
no account of this. 

One evening March was standing with her back to the sunset, 
her gun under her arm, her hair pushed under her rap. She was 
half watching, half musing. It was her constant state. He r eyes 
were* keen and obsenant. but her inner mind took no notice of what 
she saw. She was always lapsing into this odd, rapt state*, her mouth 
rather sc re wed up. It was a question whether she was there, actually 
c onsc ions present, or not. 

The trees on the wood -edge were a darkish, brownish green in the 
full light for it was the end of August. Beyond, the naked, copper - 
likc s halts and limbs of the pine-trees shone in the air. Nearer the 
rough grass, with its long brownish stalks all aglcarn. was full of 
light. The fowls were icmnd about the ducks were still swimming 
on the pond under the pine-tree^ March looked at it all, saw it all. 
and did not see it. She he ard Hanford spe aking to the- fowls in the 
distance and she did not hear What was she thinking about * 
Heaven knows Her consciousness was. as it were, held back. 

She lowered her ey s, and suddenly saw th'* fox. He was looking 
up at her His < hin was pressed down, and his eyes were looking up 
1’hey met la r e\es. And lie* knew her. She was spellbound she 
knew he knew her. So lie looked into her eyes, and her soul failed 
her. He knew her. lie* w.o not daunted. 

She struggled, t unhwciU she t ame to herself, and «aw him making 
off, with slow J q» o\ei sMir.e fallen boughs, slow, impudent jumps. 
Then he glanced o\er lib shoulder, and ran smoothly away Sice 
saw his biush held smooth hkr a feather, she saw his white butunks 
twinkle. And he was gone voids, soft a.s the wind 

Sin- put her gun to her \ho..Mrr. but c\en then pur>ed her mouth, 
knowing it was non*rme t-» pretend to fire. So she began to walk 
slowl\ after him m tin i!m « ti»*n he had gone, slowh . pcrtinac ioudv. 
She expected to find him In hat heart she was determined to find 
him \\hat she would do when she -aw him again she did not con- 
sider. But she was d< ;ct mined to find him. So -he walked abstiaci- 
ed 1 \ about car the- edge i f the wood. with wide, \i\id dark <\es. and 
a faint hush in he i < h '< ks She did not think. In strange mind- 
lc“s-nrs,s she' walked 1 it ie r and thither. 

At last she bee ame aware that Hanford was < ailing her. She made 
an effort of attention, turned, and gave some sort of 'screaming call 
in answer I hen again sh<’ was striding oil towards the honuMcad. 
I lie red sun was setting, the fowls weir retiring inwards their rcx»st. 
She w ate he'd them, w hue e iraiuie.s, bl.n k c rcaturcs. gathering to the 
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barn. She watched them spellbound, without seeing them. But hrr 
automatic intelligence told her when it was time to shut the tlooi. 

She went indoors to supper, which Banford had set on the table. 
Banford chatted easily. March seemed to listen, in her distant, 
manly way. She answered a brief word now and then. But all tin- 
time she was as if spellbound. And as soon as supper was over, she 
rose again to go out, without saying why. 

She took her gun again and went to look for the fox. For he bad 
liftcil his ryes upon her, and his knowing look seemed to haw c no ird 
her brain. She did not so much think ot him : she was pov» owd by 
him. She saw his dark, shrewd, unabashed eye looking into Ini, 
knowing her. She felt him invisibly master her spirit. She knew da- 
way he lowered his rhin as Ik* looked up, she knew his muzzle, the 
golden brown, and the grey ish w lit to. And again, she saw him giant e 
over his shoulder at her, half in\ iting, half contemptuous, and t mi- 
ning. So she went, with her great stailled eyes glowing, her gun 
under her arm, along the wood edge. Meanwhile the night fell, 
and a great moon rose above the pine-trees. And again Banioid 
was calling. 

So she went indoors. She was silent and busy. She examined Ik j 
gun; and cleaned it, musing abstractedly by the lamp-light 'I hm 
she went out again, under the great moon, to *re ii <veiy thing was 
right. When she saw the dark crests of the pine-tires against the 
blood-red sky, again her heart beat to the fox, the fo\. Sin* wanted 
to follow him, with her gun. 

It was some days before she mentioned the affair t« * Banff id. I hen 
suddenly one evening she said : 

“ The fo.x was right at my feet on Satunlav night 

*' Where ? ” said Hanford, her eye> opening behind Ik i ’j»e» ta. ie^. 

4i When I stocnl just above the pond.” 

Did you fire ? ” cried Baniotd. 

“ No, I didn't.” 

Whv not ? ” 

“ Why, I was too murh surprised, I suppoo- ** 

It was the same old, slow. la« onic w ay o} sp« . ii Mar. !' a!wa\s had. 
Banford stared at her fiierul for a few moment 

fc ‘ You saw him ? 11 she c ri ed. 

“ Oh yes ! He wa. looking up at me, »o<»l a* *:.* tn.m; 

“ I tell vou,” cried Buntmd “ the check ! I htvhe n**t aiiaid of 
us, Nellie.” 

“ Oh no,’ 1 said Marc h. 

“ Pity you didn’t get a shot at him,” said Bant :d 
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“ Isn’t it a pity ! I’ve been looking for him ever since. But I 
don’t suppose? he’ll come so near again.” 

“ I don’t suppose he will.” said Hanlon! 

And she proceeded to forget about it, rx< cpt that she was more 
indignant than ever at the impudent e of the beggar. March also 
was not ronsriotis that she thought of the fox. Hut whenever she fell 
into her half-musing, when she wa* half rapt and half intelligently 
aware ofwh.it passed under her vid ,ri. then it was the fox which 
somehow dominated her unronsc ; ms/ir**-, po- red the blank hall 
of her mu*' in^. And so it was /or we<-}. arid month''. No matter 
whether she had been c limbing the tree, for tin: apples, or heating 
down the la t of the danism. or whether dn* had been digging out 
th& dm h from the din k-pond. or dealing out the barn, when she 
had finished, or when die straightened herself, and pushed the wisps 
of hair awa\ .main tr«*m her loirhead. and purged up her mouth 
again in an odd. s« tewed ia hion. mu< h too old f>r her years, there 
u.»s sure to come • i i h* i mind ii:e -M ^ » if- 1 1 of the t .e it came 
w hen he w as l< >t .king at het . 1 1 \\ as as tl die could ":n« il him at these 

lime' And it ;dwa\s re» urinl. at unrxpet red moment*. just as she 
w . * •* n, -m to s •: o at nirht. or just a- he was pouring die water into 
the t< am .t to train i< a it w as the f< «\. it < a me m er her iik«* a "pell 

So the months p.r rd. She "til! looked for him 'Tiron-a ioudy when 
shr‘ w ent towards 1 1st* wood. He had fiei me a s, -ded e!!e< t in her 
spud, a state j * 1 . .iiemh established, ma i • *m . m .* but always 
r< • u 1 1 i t > r She .id n**t Know what she jeh or u.- eight : onh the 
Mate i .i me » »\ « r her. as when he looked at her. 

I i.e mi .mils parsed, the dark e\ f, in?ij' « am- . h‘.r*s, dark 

\o\ ember, wham Man h went at>**ut in hi-'h boo nCs.e deep m 
mud,, v.ln n the night U gan ?*• * dl at 1 mi o\ k.« k. and th< d.i\ iu ver 
pi».p<j|\ dawned, both guo dit.ul <u da *e t lira's II. s t Headed 
the almost daikne*s that enw loped them on Uinr 

<|eso|.ite little taim near the w ■ m »d liallb * I v..ts ph\ 'halls airaid 
.She was a! i aid . •! nan*.;)', at! aid. lest meoir d .Id mine prowling 
i , mud Man li ua* not so mm h ati.ud a> um •: t : ’..Me. and dh- 
Hiti>«’d Mir pit d. moil doit and gh m m ail he: p,‘t\sio.:e. 

I ■ walk die two glib had let m die siring-: mi. Manh lighted 
a tire at ihisk. and pul on the w.».hi she ha<i ih pped and sawed 
during die da\. I ben the ; .ng e\ening was m t: -m. dark, sodden. 
bla« k otu idie, l»»ncl\ and ta et oppj,.si\e irisn:**. a little dismal. 
Man h was . ontent mu to iai\. but ban:- Til i wild not keep still. 
Meiclv listening to the wind m the pines outside, or the drip of 
wain, was too unit h i«»r her. 
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One evening the girls had washed up the tea-things in the kitchen, 
and March had put on her house-shoes, and taken up a roll of 
crochet- work, which she worked at slowly from time to time. So she 
lapsed into silence Sanford stared at the red fire, which, being of 
wood, needed constant attention. She was afraid to begin to read 
too early, because her eyes would not bear any strain. So she sat 
staring at the fire, listening to the distant sounds, sound of cattle 
lowing, of a dull, heavy, moist wind, of the rattle of the evening train 
on the little railway not far off. She was almost fascinated by the 
red glow of the fire. 

Suddenly both girls started, and lifted their heads. They heard a 
footstep — distinctly a footstep. Hanford recoiled in fear. March 
stood listening. Then rapidly site approached the door that led into 
the kitchen. At the same time they heard the footsteps approach the 
back door. They waited a second. The bac k door ojKrncd softly. 
Hanford gave a loud erv. A man’s voice said soltlv : 

“ Hello ! ” 

March recoiled, and took a gun from a corner. 

“ What do you want ? ” she cried, in a sharp voice. 

Again the soft, softly vibrating man’s voi< c said : 

“ Hello ! What's wrong ? ” 

“ I shall shoot ! ” cried March. “ What do you want ? M 
“ Why, what's wrong ? What's wrong ? ” came tlir soft. wonder- 
ing, rather scared voice : and a voting soldier, with his heavy kit on 
his back, advanced into the dim light. 

“ Why,” he said, “ who lives here then ? ” 

“ We Jive here,” said March. ” What do \ou want ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” came the long, melodious, wonder-note (mm the young 
soldier. ” Doesn’t William Grrnfel live here then .** ” 

** No — you know he doesn’t.” 

“ Do I ? J)o I ? I don’t, you see. He did live here, betaine he 
was my grandfather, and 1 lived here imseil five \eurs ago. \N hat’s 
become of him then ? ” 

The young man — or youth, for lie would not be more than twenty 
— now advanced and stood in the inner chorway. Match, already 
under the influence of his strange, soft, modulated voite, stared at 
him spellbound. He had a ruddy, rotindLsh face, with laiiivh hair, 
rather long, flattened to his forehead with sweat. His ryes were blue, 
and very bright and sharp. On his checks, on the Jn*\h ruddy skin 
were fine, fair hairs, like a down, but shai per. 1 1 guv r him a slightly 
glistening look. Having his heavy sack on his shoulders, he stooped, 
thrusting his head forward. His hat was loose in one hand. He 
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stared brightly, very keenly from girl to girl, particularly at March, 
who stood paki irith great dilated eyes, in her belted coat and 
puttees, her hair knotted in a trig crisp knotbehind She still had the 
gun in her hand. Behind her, Banford, clinging to the sofa-arm, 
was shrinking away, with half-averted head. 

“ I thought my grandfather still lived here ? I wonder if he's dead.” 

u Wc*ve been here for three years,” said Banford, who was begin- 
ning' to recover her wits, seeing something boyish in the round head 
with its rather long sweaty hair. 

44 Three years ! You don’t say so ! And you don’t know who was 
here before you ? ” 

44 I know it was an old man, who lived by himself.*’ 

44 Ay ! Yes, that’s him ! And what became of him then ? ” 

“ Hr died. I know he died.” 

“ Ay ! He’s dead then ! ” 

The youth stared at them without changing colour or expression. 
If he had any expression, besides a slight baffled look of wonder, it 
was one of sharp curiosity concerning the two gii!s ; sharp, imper- 
sonal curi'' i'y the curiosity of that round young head. 

Hut io Marc n he was the fox. Whether it w as the thrusting forward 
of hi - head, or the glisten of fine whitish hairs on the ruddy cheek- 
bones, or the bright, keen eyes, that can newr be ‘-aid : but the boy 
was to her the fox, and she could not see him otherwise. 

“ How is it ' L | didn’t know if vour grandfather was alive or 
dead?” asked f.mford, recovering her natural sharpness. 

" Aw that’s it,” replied the softly-breathing youth “ You sec I 
joined up in Canada. and I hadn't heaid for three or four years. 

I ran away to Canada.” 

“ And now ha\e \ on just come from France ? ” 

** Well bom Salonika reallv 

I here was a pause, nobody knowing quite what to sav. 

“ So you’ve nowhere to go now ? ” said Hanfoid rattier lamely. 

“ Oh. I know some people in the \illage. Ainhow. I can go to 
the Swan.” 

“ You came on the train, 1 suppose. Would \ou like to sit down 
a bit ? ” 

“ W 1 11 I don’t mind.” 

Hr ga\c an odd little gio.ui as he swung oil ins kit. Banford 
looked at March. 

“ Fnt the gun down,” she said ” We’ll make a m;» oi tea.” 

” Ay,” said the youth. “ We’ve seen enough of rifie> ” 

He sat down lather tired on the sofa, leaning forward. 
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March recovered her presence of mind, and went into the kitchen. 
There she heard the soft young voice musing : 

44 Well, to think I should come back and find it like this ! ” He 
did not seem sad, not at all — only rather interestedly surprised. 

44 And what a difference in the place, eh ? ” he continued, looking 
round the room. 

44 You see a difference, do vou ? ” said Banfnrd. 

“Yes -don’t 1 ! ” 

His eyes were unnaturally clear and bright, though it was the 
brightness of abundant health. 

March was busy in the kitchen preparing another meal. It was 
about seven o’clock. All the time, while she was active, slur was 
attending to the \011th in the sitting-room, not so much listening to 
w hat he said as feeling the soft run of his voice. She primmed up her 
mouth tighter and tighter, puckering it as if it were sewed, in her 
effort to keep her will uppermost. Yet her huge eyes dilated and 
glowed in spite of her ; she lost herself. Rapidlv and 1 an lesdv >he 
prepared the meal, cutting large chunks of birud and mare, nine 
for there was no butter. She racked her brain to think oi sourthmg 
else to pm on the nay she had only bread, matgarine. and jam. and 
the larder was bare. I’nahlc to conjure anything up, she went into 
the sitting-room with her tray. 

She did not want to be noticed. Above all, she did not wain him 
to look at her But when she came in. and was bus\ m tting the tab!*- 
just behind him, he pulled himself up fiom his sprawling, and turned 
and looked over hi* shoulder. She became pale and wan 

The youth watched her as she bent over the tabic, leak'd at her 
slim, wcll- hapen legs, at die belted mat dropping uiound it' 1 
thighs, at the kind of dark hail, and his mriositv, vivid and wid* S\ 
aleft, was again arrested bv her 

1 he lamp was shaded with a daik-grrrn shade, st« that the Ii *ht 
was thrown downwards and the upper half oj the r » uu w.** > 

His face moved bright tinder the light, but March leaned shad -w \ 
in the distant e 

She turned round, but kept her eve^ sidewaw. dropping aid hnu.g 
her dark ladies. Her mouth unpticketed as she said to li.mloid . 

44 Will you pour out ? 

Then she went into the kin hen again. 

44 Have your tea where vou are, will you ? " aid 1 ’ani.ad to tne 
youth- “ unles* you’d rather < oinc to the table ” 

44 W ell,” said he, 44 I’m ni« e and < omtoi table here, aictfl I? 
I will have it here, if you don’t mind/* 
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** There’s nothing but bread and jam,” she said. And she put his 
plate on a stool by him. She was very happy now, waiting on him. 
For she loved company. And now she was no more afraid of him 
than ifhc were her own younger brother. lie was such a boy. 

“ Nellie,” she called. I’ve poured you a cup out.” 

Man h appeared in the doorway, took her cup, and sat down in a 
turner, as far from the light as possible. She was very sensitive in 
her knees. Having no skirls to co\er them, and being forced to sit 
with them boldly exposed, she suffered. She shrank and shrank, 
living not to be seen. And the youth, sprawling low on the couch, 
v* lantrd up at her, with long, steady, penetrating looks, till she wa-* 
u!iho*.t ready to disappear. Yet she held her cup balanced, she 
thank her tea, seicwed up her mouth and held her head averted. 
11 desiie to be ins isible was so strong that it quite baffled the south, 
lie It It he could not see her distinctly. She seemed like- a shadow 
within the shadow. And ever his eves came bat k to her, searching, 
mm milting, with unc oust ions fixed attention. 

Meanwhile he was talking softly and smoothly to Hanford, who 
l> \cd nothing so much as gossip, and who was lull of perks interest, 
like a hire!. Mso he- ate largelv and ejuie klv and vorac i< >us]\ , s u that 
Maith had to cut more t hunks of bread and margarine, lor the 
O'Mghneis of which Hanioid aj a. Ionized. 

" (Hi will,” said Manh. Middenh speaking. “ d' there's no butter 
to put on it, it’s no good living to make* rhuniv pie. <o " 

\gain the \o»- .i watched her. and he laughed, wuh a sudden, 
ouii k laugh, showing lib teeth and wrinkling his nose 

" It 1'ii’t. h it,” he aiisweietl, in his >f t . near voice*. 

It appeared he vs as (loirndi b\ birth and upbiiiu- -:ng. When he 
wa* twelve- yau old he had me to Hailes Farm with In* grand- 
lather. with whom lie had nc \ « i agi<< 1 veiv w»-’h N> he had run 
.iwav t(* ( .in. id. c and worked t.ir awav in the We t. Now he wa-* 
h< ic and that was die c ud t \ if . 

lb- v>as vciv ( unous about the glib. to find out exactly what thrv 
v ( i r doing. His epa t nap wife tho v oj a ;.i:n v*-nth: acute. 
Mac deal, a little necking He was v ei v mm h ai.i .»ed to their 
attitude to their losses : ha thev w ere amming on the sv <*i c ot he r*cr> 
and h * w Is. 

■* < )h well,” hioke in Mauh. "we don’t be, use in living t r 
ra idling but w* •! k.” 

" 1)< n't von * ” lie ainvw u ! Anti again the ». .1, k \i ung laugh 
(.line ii\c! his fair. He k< j t ii> e\ c > stcxulilv on t!.r uIhUit wuinan 
in the c i Mrnrr. 
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“ But what will you do when you’ve used up all your capital ? ” 
he said. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,’* answered March laconically. 44 Hire our- 
selves out for land-workers, I suppose.” 

“ Ves, but there won’t be any demand for women land- workers 
now' the war’s over,” said the youth. 

“ Oh, we’ll sec. We shall hold on a bit longer yet,” said March, 
with a plangent, half-sad, half-ironical indifference. 

“ There wants a man about the place,” said the youth softly. 

Banford burst out laughing. 

44 Take care what you say,” she interrupted. 41 We consider 
ourselves quite efficient.” 

“ Oh,” came March’s slow plangent voice, 44 it isn’t a case of 
efficiency, I’m afraid. If you’re going to do farming you must be at 
it from morning till night, and you might as well be a beast yourself.” 

14 Yes, that’s it,” said the youth. 44 You aren’t willing to put 
yourselves into it.” 

44 We aren’t,” said March, 44 and we know' it.” 

44 We want some of our time for ourselves,” said Banford. 

The youth threw himself back on the sofa, his face tight with 
laughter, and laughed silently but thoroughly. The calm scorn of 
the girls tickled him tremendously. 

44 Yes,” he said, “ but why did you begin then ? ” 

44 Oh,” said March, 44 we had a l>etter opinion of the nature of 
fowls then than we have now.” 

44 Of Nature altogether, l*m afraid,” said Banford. 44 Don’t talk 
to me about Nature.” 

Again the face of the youth tightened with delighted laughter. 

44 You haven’ J a very high opinion of fowls and cattle, haven't 
you ? ” he said. 

44 Oh no — quite a low one,” said March. 

He laughed out. 

44 Neither fowls nor heifers,” said Banford, 44 n*»r goats nor the 
weather.” 

The youth broke into a sharp yap of laughter, delighted The 
girls began to laugh loo, March turning aade her fate and wrinkling 
her mouth in amusement. 

44 Oh, well,” said Banford, 44 wc don’t mind, do wr, Nellie ? ” 

44 No,” said March, ” we don’t mind ” 

The youth was very pleased. He had eaten and drunk his fill 
Banford began to question him. His n.-mc was Henry Orrnlrl no. 
he was not called Harry, alwa\s Henry. Hr continued to answer 
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with courteous simplicity, grave and charming. March, who was 
not included, cast long, slow glances at him from her recess, as he 
sat there on the sofa, his hands c lasping his knees, his face under the 
lamp bright and alert, turned to Banford. She became almost peace- 
ful at last. He was identified with the fox— and he was here in full 
presence. She need not go after him any more. There in the shadow 
of her corner she gave herself up to a warm, relaxed peace, almost 
like sleep, accepting the spell that was on her. But she w idled to 
remain hidden. She was only fully at peace whilst he forgot her, 
talking to Banfoid. Hidden in the shadow of the turner, du* need 
not any more be divided in herself, trying to keep up two planes of 
consciousness. She could at last lapse into the odour of the l »\. 

For the youth, sitting before the fire in his uniform, sent a faint but 
distinct odour into the room, indefinable, but something like a wild 
c reature. Man It no longe r tried to reserve herself lion* it. She was 
still and soft in her coiner like a passive creatuie in its < a\ e. 

At last the talk dwindled. I he youth relaxed his chop of Ins 
knees, pulled himself together a little, and looked round. Again he 
became await; of the silent, half-invisible woman in d.< comer. 

“ Well,** I •* said, unwillingly, “ I suppose I'd better la* going, or 
they'll be in bed at the Swan.” 

“ I’m afraid the\ re in bed anyhow,” said Banford. ” They've 
all got this inllurn/a.” 

“ Have they !” lie exclaimed. And he pondered. 44 Well,” he 
continued, “ I sf ! 1 find a pl.n <■ somewhere 

44 I’d say you could stay here. onK " Ihmfoid began. 

Hr turned and w.iuhrd hei. holding Hi ^ head upward. 

“ What ? " he* a-krd. 

“Oh, well,” she said, ‘ propriety, I suppose.” Mie wa 5 rather 
confused. 

“ It wouldn’t be improper, would it ? ” he said, grntlv surprised. 

“ Not as far as wc'ie < • uu ei nr.i," said Banfud. 

“ And not as far as I'm t «»n» eir.ed." lie >aid. with grave naivete, 
“ After all, it's my own home, in a way.” 

Banford smiled at tins. 

“ It's what the village will have to say.” she said. 

There was a moment's blank pamr. 

“ What do you say, Nellie ;* a ked Banfold. 

11 I don’t mind,” said Mai* ii. in her distinct tone. “ The village 
doesn't matter to me, anyhow 

“ No,” said the youth, tjc.uk and soft. “ Why should it ? I mean, 
what should they say ? ” 
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“ Oh, well/* came March’s plangent, laconic voice, “ they’ll 
easily find something to say. But it makes no difference what they 
say. We can look after ourselves.” 

” Of course you can,” said the youth. 

4i Well, then, stop if you like,” said Hanford. “ The spare room 
is quite ready.” 

His face shone with pleasure. 

44 If you're quite sure it isn’t troubling you too much,” he said, 
with that soft courtesy which distinguished him. 

“ Oh, it’s no trouble,” they both said. 

He looked, smiled with delight, from one to another. 

” It’s awfully nice not to have to turn out again, isn’t it ? ” he said 
gratefully. * 

” 1 suppose it is,” said Banfnrd. 

March disappeared to attend to the room. Hanford was as pleased 
and thoughtful as if she had her own young brother home from Franc e. 
It gave her just the same kind of gratification to attend on him, to get 
out the bath for him, and everything. Her natmal w. ninth and 
kindliness had now an outlet. And the youth lu\uciated in her 
sisterly attention. Hut it puzzled him slightly to know that Man h 
was silently working for him too. She was so curiously silent and 
obliterated. It seemed to him he had not really seen her. He felt 
he should not know her it he met her in the road. 

That night March dreamed \i\idly. She dreamed she heard a 
singing outside which she could not undei stand, a singing that 
roamed round the house, in the fields, and in the darkness It 
moved her so that she felt she must weep. She went out, and sud- 
denly she knew’ it was the fox singing. He was \rrv yellow and 
bright, like corn. She* went nearer to him, but he ran awav and 
ceased singing. He seemed near, and she wanted to touch him. 
She stretched out her hand, but suddenly he bit her wii>t, and at the 
same instant, as she drew back, the fox, turning round to bound 
awav, whisked his brush across her face, and it termed his brush was 
on fire, for it scared and burned her mouth with a gn at pain. She 
awoke with the pain of it, and lay trembling as if she w ere really seated. 

In the morning, however, she only remembered it as a distant 
memory'. She arose and was busy preparing the house and attending 
to the fowls. Hanford flew into the village on her bi< yi le t«> tr\ and 
buy food. She was a hospitable soul. Hut alas, in the year t<»tfl 
there was not much food to buy. The youth came downstairs in hi> 
shirt-sleeves. He was young and fresh, but hr walked with his head 
thrust forward, so that hb shoulders scrim-d raised and roundeil, ai 
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if he had a slight curvature* of the spine. It must have been only a 
manner of bearing himself, for he was young and vigorous. He 
washed himself and went outside, whilst the women were preparing 
breakfast. 

He saw everything, and examined everything. His curiosity was 
quick and insatiable. He compared the state of tilings with that 
which he remembered before, and cast over in his mind the effect 
<-! the change s. He watched the fowls and the ducks, to sec their 
« '•million ; he noticed the flight of wood-pigeons overhead : they 
weir very numerous ; he saw the few apple* high up, which March 
had not been able to reach ; he remarked that they had borrowed a 
druw-purnp, presumably to empty the big soft-water cistern which 
was on the north side of the house. 

1 ' It\ a funny, dilapidated old pla< e,” he said to the girls as he 
sal at breakfast. 

His eyes were wise and childish, with thinking about tiling".. F: 
did not say much, but ate largely. March kept her face averted, 
.she, mo, in the early morning could not be aware of him, though 
i-mrthimr about the glint of his khaki reminded her of the brilliance 
• t liri dreurndox. 

Dm mg on day the girls went about their business. In the morn- 
ing he attended 0 the guns, shot a rabbit and a wild du< k that was 
Using high towards the wood. That was a great addition to the 
empty Luder. I he girls felt that already he had earned his keep. He 
.ml nothing ab< jl !\ning, however. In the afternoon he went to 
die \illagr. He lame back at tea-time. He had the same alert, 

! »rward-re.u iiing look on his roundish fare. He hung hi* hat on a 
j .eg w ith a little swinging gesture. He ua> thinking about something. 

“ Well,” he said to the girb, as he sat at table. ** What am I 
going to do ? ” 

“ llow do you mcan--wli.it arc you going to do ? ” said Banford. 

** Wlicre am I going to find a place in the \ iiluge to stay ? ” he said. 

“ l don't know,” said lkintt >id. ** Where do vnu think of staving ? ” 

'* Well ” — he hesitated at the Swan they’ve got this flu, and 
at the Hough and Harrow they’ve got the v>Sdu i " who arc collecting 
the hav lor the army : besides, in the pnv.ite houses, there > ten men 
and a corporal altogether billeted in the village, they tell me. I*m 
not Mire where I could gel a bed ” 

He left the matter to them. He was rather calm about it- March 
sal with her elbows on the tabic, her two hand* supporting her chin, 
looking at him mu ohm ioudy. Suddenly he lifted his clouded blue 
eyes, and unthinking h« ked straight into Marvhs eyes. YYc was 
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startled as well as she. He, too, recoiled a little. March felt the 
same sly, taunting, knowing spark leap out of his eyes, as he turned 
his head aside, and fall into her soul, as it had fallen from the dark 
eyes of the fox. She pursed her mouth as if in pain, as if asleep too. 

44 Well, I don’t know,” Hanford w as saying. She seemed reluctant , 
as if she were afraid of being imposed upon. She hx>kcd at Mart h 
But, with her weak, troubled sight, she only saw the usual semi- 
abstraction on her friend's face. “ Why don’t you speak, Nellie ? ” 
she said. 

But March was wide-eyed and silent, and the youth, as if fascin- 
ated, was watching her without mining his eyes. 

“ Go on — answer something,” said Banford. And March turned 
her head slightly aside, as if coming to consciousness, or using to 
come to consciousness. 

41 What do you expect me to say ? ” she asked automatic alls. 

44 Say what you think,” said Banford. 

44 It’s all the same to me,” said March. 

And again there was silence. A pointed light seemed to be on the 
boy’s eye;., penetrating like a needlfc. 

** So it is to me,” said Banford “ You can stop on here if you like ” 
A smile like a cunning little flame came oxer his lace, sud ienls 
and insoluntarilv. He dropped his head quickly to hide it, and 
remained with his head dropped, his face hidden 
44 You can stop on here if you like. You tan please yourself, 
Henrv,” Banford concluded 

Still he did not reply, but remained with his head dropped 1 hen 
he lifted his face. It was bright with a curiom light, as if t \uhar.t, 
and his eyes were strangely clear as he watched Man h She turned 
her face aside, her mouth suffering as if wounded, and her con- 
sciousness dim. • 

Banford became a little puz/Icd She watched the steads, 
pellucid gaze of the youth's exes as he looked at March, with the 
invisible smile gleaming on his face. She did not know how he was 
smiling, for no feature moved. It seemed onlx m the* gleam, almost 
the glitter of the fine hairs on his cheeks I hen he lookrd with quite 
a changed look at Banford. 

41 I'm sure,” he said in his soft, courteous voice, “ you’re awfulh 
good. You’re too good You don’t want to be hahrred with me, 
I’m sure.” 

44 Cut a bit of bread, Nellie,” said Banford uneasih , adding : ” It's 
no bother, if you like to stav. It's like having mv own brother here 
for a few days. He’s a boy like you arc. ' 
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" That’* awfully kind of you/* the lad repeated. “ I should like 
to stay ever so much, if you’re sure I’m not a trouble to you.” 

” No, of course you’re no trouble. I tell you, it’s a pleasure to have 
somebody in the house besides ourselves,” said warm-hearted 
Hanford. 

41 /hit Miss March ? ” he said in Ins soft voice, looking at her . 

44 Oh, it’s quite all right as far as I’m concerned. ” said March 
vaguely. 

His face beamed, and he almost rubbed hb hands with pleasure. 

44 Well then,” he said, ” I should love it, if you’d let me pay my 
board and help with the work.” 

44 You’ve no need to talk about board,” said Hanford. 

One or two days went by, and the youth sta\cd on at the farm. 
Halford was quite charmed by him. He was so soft and courteous 
in speech, not wanting to say much himself, preferring to hear what 
she had to say, and to laugh in his quick, half-mo' king was. He 
helped xeadily with the woik — but not tc*> much, lie lo\ed to i>«- 
out alone with the gun in his hands, to watch, to see. For hi* sharp- 
eyed, impersonal curiosity was insatiable, and he was most free 
when he wa<* quite alone, half-hidden, watching. 

Partu u'aii » he watched March. She was a strange character to 
him. Her ligure, uke a graceful young man’s, piqued him. Her 
dark eyes made something rise in his soul, with a curious elate 
v\( itemrnt, when he looked into them, an e\< itement he was afraid 
to let be seen, it ■ as >o keen and secret. And then h i odd. shrewd 
spec* h made him *augh outright. He felt he miM go further, he was 
inr\ itabls impelled. Hut he put away the thought of her and went 
oil towards the wood s edge with the gun. 

I he dtok was falling as he came home, and with the dusk, a fine, 
late* VnvemlxT rain. He saw the fire-light leaping in the window of 
the sitting-room, a leaping light in the little cluster of the dark 
buildings. And he thought to himself it would be a good thing to 
have this place for his own. And then the thought entered him 
shrewdly : why not marry March ? He stood ^till in the middle of 
the held for some moments, the dead rabbit hanging still in hi> hand, 
arre-trd bv this thought. His mind waited in amazement — it seemed 
to i ah ulatc and then lie smiled curiously to himself in acquiescence. 
Why not ? Why not indeed ? It was a good idea. What if it was 
rather ridiculous ? What did it matter? What if she was older 
than he ? It didn’t mattei. When he thought of her dark, startled, 
\ulnerable r\cs he smiled subtly to himself. He was older than she, 
really. He was master of her. 
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He scarcely admitted Ills intention even to himself. He kept It as 
a secret even from himself. It was all too uncertain as yet. He 
would have to see how things went. Yes, he would have to see how 
things went. If he wasn’t careful, she would just simply mock at the 
idea. He knew, sly and subtle as he was, that if he went to her 
plainly and said : “ Mis* March, I love you and want you to many 
me,” her inevitable answer would lx* : “ Get out. I don’t want any 
of that tomfoolery.” This was her attitude to men and their 14 tom- 
foolery.” If he was not careful, she would turn round on him with her 
savage, sardonic ridicule, and dismiss him from the farm and from 
her own mind for ever. He would have to go gently. He would 
have to catch her as you catch a deer or a woodcock when you go out 
shooting. It's no good walking out into the forest and saying to the 
deer : ” Please fall to my gun.” No, it is a slow, subtle battle. 
When you really go out to get a deer, \ou gather yourself together, 
you coil yourself inside > ourself, and >ou advance secret I v, before 
dawn, into the mountains. It is not so much what you do, when \ou 
go out hunting, as how von feel. You have to be subtle and t unmng 
and absolutely fatally ready. <Jtf>ecomcs like a fate. Your own fate 
overtakes and determines the fate of the deer \ou are hunting. 
First. of all, even before you coijjp in fight of your quarry, theie is a 
strange battle, like mesmerism. ”Your own soul, as a hunter, lias 
gone out to fasten on the soul of the deer, even 1>< far y >u see anv 
deer. And the soul of the deer fights to escape. Fvt n be fore the dm 
has any wind of you, it is so. It is a subtle, profound battle of wills 
which takes place in the invisible. And it is a battle neve r finished 
till your bullet goes home. When you are really worked up to the 
true pitch, and you conic at last into range, you don’t then aim as 
you do when you are firing at a bottle. It is your own will whit h 
carries the bullet into the heart of your quarry. The bullet’s flight 
home is a sheer projection of your own fate into the late of the deer. 
It happens like a supreme wish, a supreme act of volition, not a> a 
dodge of cleverness. 

He was a huntsman in spirit, nut a farmer, and not a soldier uik k 
in a regiment. And it was as a young hunter that he wanted to bring 
down March as his quarry, to make he r his wife. So he gathered 
himself subtly together, seemed to withdraw into a kind of invhi Inlay. 
He was not quite sure how he would go on. And Man h was 
suspicious as a hare. So he remained in appearance just the nice, 
odd stranger-youth, staying for a fortnight on the place. 

He had been sawing logs for the fire in the afternoon. Darkness 
came very early. It was still a cold, raw mist. It wa-, gelling almost 
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too dark to sec. A pile of short sawed lops lay beside the trestle. 
Marc h came to carry them indoors, or into the shed, as he was busy 
sawing the last lop. He was working in his shirt-sleeves, and did not 
notic e her approach ; she came unwillingly, as if shy. He saw her 
stooping to the bright-ended lops, arid he stopped sawing. A lire 
like lightning flew down his legs in the nerves. 

%i March ? ” he said, in his quiet, young voice. 

She looked up from the logs site was piling. 

” Yes ! ” she said. 

He looked down on her in the dude. He could see her not too 
distiiK tlv. 

“ I wanted to a«k you something,” he said. 

V* Did you ? What was it ? ” site 'did. Already the fright was in 
her voice. Hut she was too much mbtrcss of her i ll. 

“ Why ” — his voice seemed to draw out soft and subtle, it jjene- 
tiated her nerves--” why, what do you think it is * ” 

She stood up, plated her hands on her hips, and stood looking at 
him transfixed, without answering. Again he burned with a sudden 
power. 

“ Well," in -aid, and his voic e so soft it seemed rather like a 
subtle touch, like the mere st touch of a cat's paw, a feeling rather 
than a wumcl. “ Well— 1 wanted to a^k you to marry me.” 

March f»lt rather than heard him. She was trying in vain to turn 
a ide her face. * eieat relaxation seemed to have * omc over her. 
She stood silent her head rii-didv on one side. He .armed to be 
bending towards her, invi-iblv smiling. It seemed to .her fine spark' 
i .inn' out of him. 

I lu*n very suddenly she said : 

" D.-n’t try any of your torch -lery on me.” 

A quiver went over his nerve*. He had missed. He waited a 
moment to collect hinwlf again. Then he said, putting all the 
sti .mgr softness into his v < ds e, a- if he were imperc eptibly stroking her : 

"Why, it's not tomfoolery. Its not tomfoolery. I mean it. 
1 mean it. W hat make s yu disbelieve me f ” 

He sounded hurt. And his \ohr had such a curious power over 
h> * making he r feel loose and relaxed. She struggled somewhere 
for her own power. She fe lt for a moment that she was lost lost - 
In t. The word seemed to rock in her as if she were dying. Suddenly 
again she spoke. 

“ You don’t know what v-m are talking about. ’* she *.iid. in a brief 
and transient stroke of svorn. “ What nonsense ! I’m old enough 
to be voirr mother. ” 
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c< Yes, I do know what I a m talking about. Yes, I do,' 1 he persisted 
softly, as if he were producing his voice in her blood, ** I know 
quite well what I’m talking about. You’re not old enough to be 
my mother. That isn’t true. And what docs it matter even if it was. 
You can marry me whatever age we arc. What is age to me ? And 
what is age to you 1 Age is nothing.” 

A swoon went over her as he concluded. He spoke rapidly — in the 
rapid Cornish fashion — and his voice seemed to sound in her some- 
where where she was helpless against it. “ Age is nothing ! ” The 
soft, heavy insistence of it made her sway dimly out there in the 
darkness. She could not answer. 

A great exultancc leaped like fire over his limbs. He felt he had 
won. 

” I want to marry you, you sec. Why shouldn’t I ? ” he proceeded, 
soft and rapid. He waited for her to answer. In the dusk lie saw her 
almost phosphorescent. Her eyelids were dtoppeil, her face hall- 
averted and unconscious. She seemed to he in his power. Hut he 
waited, watchful. He dared not yet touch her. 

“ Say then,” he said, ” say then you’ll marry me. Say -say ! ” 
He was softly insistent. 

”* What ? ” she asked, hunt, from a distance, like one in pain. I lis 
voice was now unthinkablv near and soft. He drew verv near to her. 

44 Say yes.” 

” Oh, I can’t,” she wailed helplessly, half-articulate, as if semi- 
conscious, and as if in pain, like one who dies. ” How can I ? ” 

“ You can,” he said softly, laying his hand gently on her shoulder 
as she stood with her head averted and dropped, dazed. “ You can. 
Yes, you can. What makes you say you can’ t ! You can. You can.” 
And with awful softness he bent forward and just touched her neck 
with his mouth and his chin. 

u Don’t ! ” she cried, with a faint mad cry like hysteria, starting 
away and facing round on Iiim. “ What do you mean ? ” But she 
had no breath to speak with. It was as if she was killed. 

“ I mean what I say,” he persisted softly and cruelly. “ I want 
you to marry me. I want you to marry me. You know that, now, 
don’t you ? You know that, now ? Don’t you ? Don't you ! ” 

44 What ? ” she said. 

” Know,” he replied. 

” Yes,” she said. “ I know you say so.” 

“ And you know I mean it, don’t you ? " 

“ I know you say so.” 

44 You believe me ? ” he said. 
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She was silent for some time. Then she pursed her lips. 

“ I don’t know what I believe,” she said. 

“ Ar » y° u oiit there ? ” came Hanford’s voice, calling from the 
house. 

“ Yes, we’re bringing in the Jogs,” he answered. 

“ I thought you’d gone lost/* said Ban ford disconsolately. 
“ Hurry up, do, and come and let’s have tea. The kettle’s boiling.” 

He stooped at once, to take an armful of little logs and carry them 
into the kitchen, where they were piled in a corner. March also 
helped, filling her arms and carrying the logs on her breast as if they 
were some heavy child. The night had fallen < old. 

When the logs were all in, the two cleaned their boots noisily on 
the scraper outride, then rubbed them on the mat. March shut the 
door and took off her old felt hat — her farm-girl hat. Her thic k, 
crisp black hair was loose, her face was pale and strained. She pushed 
back her hair vaguely, and washed her hand*. Hanford tame hurry- 
ing into the dimlv lighted kitchen, to take from the oven the s< ones 
she was keeping hot. 

“ Whatever have you been doing all this time ? ” she asked fret- 
fully. 44 1 thought you were never coming in. And it’s ages since 
you stopped sav.ing. What were you doing out there ? ” 

44 Well,” said Henry, ” we had to stop that hole in the barn, to 
keep the rats out.” 

44 Why, I coni' 1 f t you standing there in the shed. I could sec 
sour shirt-sices ” challenged Hanford. 

4 ‘ Yes, 1 was just putting the saw away.” 

They went in to tea. Mart h was quite mute. Her face was pale 
and strained and vague. The youth, who ah%a\s had the same 
Middy, self-t untamed look on hi' face*, as though he were keeping 
himselt to himself, had c mne to tea in his *hir t-*lce\ cs as ifhc were at 
home. He bent o\cr hi* plate as he ate his 1***1. 

“ Aren’t you told ? ” said H.mlord spitefully. *’ In your shirt- 
dec \ «**.” 

Hr looked up at her, with his chin near hi* plate, and his eyes 
very clear, pellucid, and unwavering as he watched hci . 

“ No, I’m not cold,” he said with his usual soft courtesy. “ It * 
much warmer in here than it is omddc, you see.” 

4 ‘ I hope it is,” said Hanford, feeling nettled b\ him. He had a 
strange suave assurance, ami a wide-eyed bright ltx>k that got on 
her nerves this evening. 

4< Hut perhaps,” he said sotdy and courteously, ** you don t like 
me coming to tea without in\ coat. I forgot that.” 
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•' Oh, I don’t mind,” said Banford : although she did. 

“ 1*11 go and get it, shall I ? ” he said. 

March’s dark eyes turned slowly down to him. 

“ No, don’t you bother,” she said in her queer, twanging tone. 
“ If you feel all right as you are, stop as you arc.” She spoke with 
a crude authority. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ I fed all right, if I’m not rude.” 

“ It’s usually considered rude,” said Banford. 44 But we don’t mind.” 

“ Go along, 4 considered rude,’ ” ejaculated March. ” Who 
considers it rude ? ” 

“ Why you do, Nellie, in anybody else,” said Banford, bridling a 
little behind her spectacles, and feeling her food stick in her throat. 

But March had again gone vague and unheeding, chewing her 
food as if she did not know’ she was eating at all. And the youth 
looked from one to another, with bright, watchful eyes. 

3anford was offended. For all liis suave courtesy and soft voire, 
the youth seemed to her impudent. She did not like to look at him. 
She did not like to meet his clear, watchful eyes, she did not like t*> 
see the strange glow in his face, his chocks with the ir delicate line 
hair, and his rudely skin that was quite tlull and yet which -eemed t«» 
burn with a curious heat of life, it made her fed a little ill to look 
at him : the quality of his physical presence was too penetrating, 
too hot. 

After tea the evening was very quiet. The youth rarely went into 
the \illagc. As a rule he read : he was a great reader, in his own 
hours. That is, when he did begin, he read absorbed l v. But he was 
not very eager to begin. Often he walked about the holds and al«»ng 
the hedges alone in the dark at night, prowling with a queer iustirn t 
for the night, and listening to the wild sounds. 

To-night, however, he took a Captain Maync Reid book from 
Banford’s .shelf and sat down with knees wide apart and immetM-J 
himseif in his story. liis brownish fair hair was long, and lav on hn 
head like a thick cap, combed sideways. He was till in hn shirt- 
sleeves, and bending forward under the lamp-light, with his knees 
stuck wide apart and the book in his hand and his whole figure 
absorbed in the rather strenuous business of reading, he gave Ban- 
ford’s sitting-room the look of a lumber-camp. She resented this. 
For on her sitting-room floor she had a red Turkey rug and daik 
stain round, the firc-plarc had fashionable green tiles, the piano 
stood open with the Iatc.t dance-music she plaw d quite well and 
on the walls were March’s hand-panned swan, and w.*trr-!ihe.». 
Moreover, with the logs nicely, tremulously Inn rung in the grate, the 
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thick curtain* drawn, the doors all shut, and the pine-trees hissing 
and shuddering in the wind outside f it was cosy, it was refined and 
nice. She resented the big, raw, long-legged youth sticking his 
khaki knees out and sitting there with his soldier's shirt-ruffs buttoned 
on his thick red wrists. From time to time lie turned a page, and 
from time to lime he gave a sharp look at the lire, settling the logs. 
Then he immersed himself again in the intense and isolated businc^ 
of reading. 

March, on the far side of the table, was spasmodically rrochrtinir. 
Her mouth was purser! in an odd way, a> when she had dr'-uinr i 
the fox’s brush burned it, her beautiful, crisp black hair strayed in 
wisps. Hut her whole figure was absorbed in its bearing, as if she 
hflrself was miles away. In a sort of semi-dream she seemed to be 
hearing the fox singing round the house in the wind, singing wildly 
and sweetly and like a madness. With red but well-shaped hands 
she slowly crocheted the while cotton, \ery slowly, awkwardly. 

Hanford was also trying to read, sitting in her low chair. But 
between those two <he felt fidgety. She kept moving and lookinr 
round and listening to the wind, and glancing secretly from one to 
the othe r ot her companion*. Match, stated on a straight chair, 
with her knees in their * lose breeches crossed, and slowly, laborious)} 
crocheting, was also a trial. 

“ Oh dear ! ” said Hanford. “ My eyes arc bad to-night. 1 ’ And 
she pressed her .ngers on lit r e\cs. 

The \uuih looked up at her with his clear, bright look, but did not 
speak. 

“ Are they, Jill ? ’* said Man h absently. 

'I hen the vouih be .ram to lead again, and Hanford perforce 
ret ui net l to her book. Hut -be could not keep still After a while 
she looked up a*. Mart h. and a cjueer. almost malignant little srrale 
w as < *n her thin hn e. 

*• A penn\ i i tiirm, Nell. ' die s.iid suddenly. 

Mar* It ]< h - ketl round with big, t.otied Ma k eves and went pale 
as it with tenor. v he h.-.d b« « n l:-t«T.ing to the fox singing so 
tendrils', so 1 1 min 1} . as he w a:, direct iouikI the Lome. 

\\ hat " l»e 1 aid \ a..;..' i . 

“ A pc*mi\ t >r them." wu i banhwd sao asta aliv. “ Or twopence, 
ii lhe\ *i e a. th < p as all that 

I he \oudt w.is w.it. hu.j with biiehi. drat ex* - f? m beneath the 
lamp. 

“ WJiv," c.m.e M. i.h*s \aune “what d- • \o': want to 

waste \oiir n. • nr > I >i 
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“ I thought it would be well spent,” said Banford. 

“ I wasn’t thinking of anything except the way the wind was 
blowing,” said March. 

“ Oh dear,” replied Banford, 14 I could have had as original 
thoughts as that myself. I’m afraid I have wasted my money this 
time.” 

“ Well, you needn’t pay,” said March. 

The youth suddenly laughed. Both women looked at him : 
March rather surprised-looking, as if she had hardly known he was 
there. 

“ Why, do you ever pay up on these occasions ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh yes,” said Banford. “ We always do. I’ve sometimes had 
to pass a shilling a week to Nellie, in the winter-time. It costs much 
less in summer. 

44 What, paying for each other’s thoughts ? ” lie laughed. 

“ Yes, when we’ve absolutely come to the end of everything else.” 

He laughed quickly, wrinkling his nose sharply like a puppy and 
laughing with quick pleasure, his eyes shining. 

“ It’s the first time I ever heard of that,” he said. 

“ I guess you’d hear of it often enough if you stayed a wintn on 
Bailey Farm,” said Banford lamentably. 

“ Do you get so tired, then ? ” he asked. 

41 So bored,” said Banford. 

“ Oh ! ” he said gravely. “ But why should you be boml ? ” 

44 Who wouldn’t be bored ? ” said Ban! id. 

“ I’m sorry' to hear that,” he said giawly. 

You must be, if you were hoping to have a lively time hue.” 
said Banford. 

He looked at her long and gravely. 

“Well,” he said, with his odd, young sei iou>ness, “ it\ (pun- 
lively enough for me.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said Ban foul. 

And she returned to her book. In her thin, frail hair were ahead * 
many threads of grey, though she was not yet thirty. The boy did 
not look down, but turned his eyes to Mauh, who was sitting with 
pursed mouth laboriously crocheting, her eyes wide and absent. 
She had a warm, pale, fine skin, and a delicate nose. Her pursed 
mouth looked shrewish. But the shrewish look was contradicted by 
the curious lifted arch of her dark brows, and the wideness of her 
eyes ; a look of startled wonder and vagueness. She was listening 
again for the fox, who seemed to have wandered farther off into the 
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From under the edge of the lamp-light the boy sat with his fa< r 
looking up, watching her silently, his ryes round and very c Icar and 
intent. Hanford, biting her fingers irritably, was glancing at him 
under her hair, lie sat there perfet tly still, hi* ruddy face lilted up 
from the low level 11 rider the light, on the edge of the dimness, and 
watching with perfect abstiact intent nc^s. March suddenly lifted 
hri great, dark eyes from her crocheting, and saw him. She started, 
giving a little exclamation. 

“ 1 here he is ! ” she; c lied, involuntarily, as if terribly 'tartlcd. 

Hanford looked around in amazement, sitting up straight. 

“ W hate ve r has got you, Ne llie ? ” she c ried. 

Hut Marc h, he r face flushed a delicate* rose < olour, was looking 
aw .ft. to the door. 

Nothing ! Nothing ! “ she said c rosdv. “ Can’t one speak ? " 

Yes, it y»u speak seioiblv,” said H.mtord. “ Whatever did you 

mean ? “ 

1 don't know what I meant. “ tried Man h testily. 

“Oh, Nellie, 1 hope sou ar< n't going pmipy and nersy. T feel 
1 (.til l stand another thw% ! Wiaxver did you mean? Did you 
mean Hem y ? * cried poor. f 1 ivhietied Haul o < i . 

Yc s. I suppose >ajd Man li Ln orm ally. She would never 
« 1 -nl< s . to the 1 1 ) \ . 

( )h dear, rtiy iki' '*> aie all cue fa .*' waded Hard :d. 

At nine o\l</».k dan h bn*mjii in a tiav with bn ad and* < V'«-'C 
md t«a llenrv had a ! rh it he h..« A a * up *«i tea. Hij.m: ; 

' a:A 1 ela>' o| milk, and .. e a l::ih bn ad, Anri ' *<*u dir ai I ' 

I'm going to bed, Nc lire i in all nerve-. to-m./at. Are s -1 

t nmilla 

” N « . I’m corning the nur.u'.r I’ve ;.Arn the trav awuv.’’ o: i 
Maoh. 

“ 1 >. >u t be long tla n," -aid H.«: t**rd tn (fulls. “(»o*.d nfghc. 
Hems. You'll sc*?' tlie in e n . it \ « a i • .;r.. up Lnl, w » «n‘t sou ? " 

“ Mi -v s Ikmloid, i 1) , er it s -ale, he rrpli* «l m his reu" tiring 
w a\ . 

Man h was lighting the candle t<> go to the kit* hen. Hanford Um>!\ 
hn < andle and went upstairs. Winn Mai*ii uiinr hack to t h<* fire, 
dir said to him : 

“ i suppose \\r < an trust sou m ]>ut out the lire and everything ? 
She stood there with her hand «*n her hip, and one knee loose, her 
head averted shslv, as if she could not look at him. Ho had hn tare 
lifted, watching her. 

“ Come and sit down a minute." he said softly. 
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u No, I’ll be going. Jill will be waiting, and she’ll get upset 
if 1 don’t come.” 

“ What made you jump like that this evening ? ” he asked. 

” When did I jump ? ” she retorted, looking at him. 

ts Why, just now you did.” lie said. “ When you erieil 
out.” 

44 Oh ! ” she said. 44 'Then ! Why, I thought you were the fox ! ” 
And her face screwed into a queer smile, half-ironic. 

44 The fox ! Why the fox ? ” he asked softly. 

t4 Why, one evening last summer when I was out with the* gun 
I saw the fox in the grass nearly at my feet, looking straight up at 
me. I don't know — 1 suppose he made an impression on me.” She 
turned aside her head again, and let one foot stray loose, self- 
consciously. 

44 And did you shoot him ? ” asked the boy. 

44 No, he gave me such a start, staling straight at me as he did, 
and then stopping to look hack at me over his shoulder with a laugh 
on his face.” 

44 A laugh on his face ! ” repeated Henry, also laughing. 44 lie 
frightened you, did he ? ” 

44 No, he didn't frighten me. He made an impression on me, 
that's all.” 

44 And you thought I was the fox, did you ? ” he laughed, with the 
same queer, quick little laugh, like a puppy wrinkling its nose 

44 Yes, I did, for the moment,” she said. “ Perhaps he’d been in 
my mind without my knowing.” 

44 Perhaps you think I've come to steal \our thickens or some- 
thing,” he said, with the same \onng laugh. 

Hut she only looked at him with a wide, daik, \ at ant r\r. 

44 It's the first time,'’ he ..aid, 44 that I*\re\ei been taken 1 <<i .1 ■ • « \ . 
Won't you sit clown for a minute? ” 1 1 \oiic was \n\ :<•!* and 

cajoling. 

’* No.” she said. 44 Jill will be waiting.” Bui still she did not go, 
but stood with one foot loow and lur ta< e turned node, jmt outade 
the circle of light. 

44 But won't you answer my question ? ’* he said, foueimg hi** 
voice still more. 

44 I don’t know what question you mean.’* 

4 ‘ \ es, you do. Ol cour-e sou do. 1 nu an th.e question of \ou 
marrying me.” 

44 No, I shan't answer that question.’ 5 * .d i f.rh 

“ Won t \ou ? ” 1 he qun y.imi r h *. !i * am** 1 n hi* iiom- again. 
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And still he 


u Is it because I’m like the fox? Is that why?" 
laughed. 

She turned and looked at him with a long, slow look. 

“ J wouldn’t let that put you against me,” he said. “ Let me 
turn the lamp low, and come and sit down a minute.** 

He put his red hand under the glow of the lamp, and suddenly 
made the light very dim. March Mood there in the dimness quite 
shadowy, but unmoving. He rose silently to his feet, on his long 
legs. And now his voiie was extraordinarily soft and suggestive, 
hardly audible. 

“ You’ll stay a moment,” he said. “Jim a moment.” And he 
put his hand on her shoulder. She turned her face from him. 
“ I’m sure you don’t really think I’m like the fox,'* he said, with the 
same softness and with a suggestion of laughter in his tone, a subtle 
mockery. ” Do ym now ? ” And he drew her gently towards him 
and kissed her net k. softly. She wiined and trembled and linin' 
away, llul his strong. \oung arm held her, and he kh>ed her soft is 
again, still on the tin k, for her fate \sa> as tried. 

“ Won’t sou arnwer my (pi* ohm ? Won’t sou now?” tame his 
snlt. lingering soil*- He u.h using to thaw iier near tu ki- her 
fa* e. And 1 . ki".e«l her < heel: »1 1 j \ , near the ear. 

At that moinent I» infordN \oi»e was heard < ailing fretfully. crowds 
from upMaii * 

“ 1 here’s Jill ! ” trittl Mart h. starring and drawing erett. 

Anti as >hc did so, oun k a** lightning lie kiw d her on th< mouth, 
with a quit k biu.hmg ki>s It ^rmed to burn through hti e\ t r\ 
fibre. She gase a m :« ■< i little t rs 

“ You will, won’t y*u ? Y««u will ? ” he hooted - itlv. 

“ Nellie ! A W .' Whatesti arc \uii so lung for ? " came Han- 
ford N hum t r\ loan the outer d.uknt 

but ht lo 1 vi her ! i t. and was imu muring with that intolerable 
stjfiiu ■ and iiisi't* n* \ : 

“ You will, won’t \ou ? Sa\ srs ! Sas >es ! ” 

Mao !i . who nit a> it tlie hie hail gone ilm-ugh her and athed 
her, and a> if she touid do no m* :e. rmirnrurd : 

*■ hs ! Yes ! \ns thing you i:kc ! Amihing sou like 1 Only 
let n.e ; .> : OnK let me go ! Jui s tailing.” 

" Y< iu kn< »w s oil’s e piomisc d.” iie said i:oidi< - oh, 

*• Yes ; Yes ! I do ! " Her soiee suddcnls tom- into a -hull t ry. 
*• All light. Jill 1 m t oiumg ” 

St.u J It .! iie let hi go. and she went ^rnigh.t iiomiiv 

In the morning at bieaknot, ailii he had !•<, .sad o -and llic place 
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and attended to the stock and thought to himself that one could live 
easily enough here, he said to Hanford : 

“ Do you know what. Miss Hanford ? ” 

“ Well, what ? ” said the good-natured, nervy Banford. 

He looked at March, who was spreading jam on her bread. 

“ Shall I tell ? ” he said to her. 

She looked up at him, and a deep pink colour flushed over her 
face. 

“ Yes, if you mean Jill,” she said. “ 1 hope you won't go talking 
all over the village, that's all.” And she swallowed her dry bread 
with difficulty. 

“ Whatcvcr’s coming?” said Banford, looking up with wide, 
tired, slightly reddened eyes. She was a thin, frail little thing, and 
her hair, which was delicate and thin, was bobbed, so it hung softly 
by her worn face in its faded brown and grey. 

“ Why, what do you think ? ” he said, smiling like one w ho has 
a secret. 

” How do I know' ! ” said Banford. 

“ Can’t you guess ? ” he said, making bright eves, and smiling, 
pleased with himself. 

4 * I’m sure I can’t. What’s more, I’m not going to try.” 

” Nellie and I are going to be married.” 

Banford put down her knife out of her thin, delicate lingers as if 
she would never take it up to eat any more. She stared with blank, 
reddened eyes. 

“ You what ? ” she exclaimed. 

” We’re going to get married. Aren’t we, Nellie ? ” and he turned 
to March. 

“ You say so, anyway,” said Man h laconically. Hut again she 
flushed with an agonized flush. She, too. could swallow no nioir, 

Hanford looked at her like a bird that has been shot : a poor, 
little sick bird. She ga/cd at her with all her wounded soul in her 
face, at the deep-flushed March. 

44 Never ! ” she exclaimed, helpless. 

“ It’s quite right,” said the bright and gloating youth. 

Banford turned aside her fa< c, as if the sight of [hr food on the 
table made her siek. She sat like this for some moment', as il 'he 
were sick. 7’hcn, with one hand on the edge of the table, she lose 
to her feet. 

“ I’ll never believe it, Nellie,” she c ried. “ It’s absolutely 
impossible ! ” 

Her plaintive, fretful voire had a thread of hot anger and despair. 
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“ Why ? Why shouldn’t you believe it ? ” asxcd the youth, with 
all his soft, velvety impertinence in his voice. 

Hanford looked at him from her wide, vague eyes, as if he were 
some creature in a museum. 

“ Oh,” she said languidly, tl because she can never be such a 
fool. She c an’t lose her self-respect to such an extent.” Her voice 
was cold and plaintive, drifting. 

“ In what way w ill .she lose her sclf-respcc t ? ” asked the boy. 

Hanford looked at him with vague fixity from behind her 
spec t aides. 

“ If she hasn’t lost it already,” she said. 

He became very red, vermilion, under the slow’, vague stare from 
behind the spec tatdes. 

don’t see it at all,” he said. 

“ Probably you don’t. I shouldn’t expect you would.” said 
Hanford, with that strasing mild tone of remoteness which made 
her words e\en more insulting. 

lie- sat Mill in his chair, storing with hot. blue eyes from hh 
m. u let face. An ugl\ look trad * oine on hi> brow. 

’• Mv word. she doesn't Know what die*' h tlinir herself in lor,” 
‘■aid Hanford, m her plainmr. drilling, insulting \oicc. 

“ What has it got to do with \ou. an\wa> ? " .said the youth, in 
.1 l« IMJ *et 

"Mom- than it has to do with \uu. pmhabK she replied, 
plaiiiti'w e and vc* >n t »u . 

*■ Oh. has it ! 1 don't see that at all,” he jerked out. 

“ No, Mill wouldn't,’* she* aiwwned. di.HTg 

“ Am how.” mid Man h. pml.mg ba» k he r i hair and rising im- 
inUthK. ” It's no good aremng about it” And she seized the 
bread and the tea pc a. and • t: - <!< awa\ ► the kilt hen. 

Hanlon! let her fun.*’! - >tia\ .muss her bn»w and along bar hair, 
like one 1 rmmed. 1 lien she* tmned and went awa\ upstairs 

Herns sat till and s U lk\ in hi" (hair, with his face and hi> eyes 
on lire. Man h i aim* and went, (haring the table. But Hcnr> sat 
on, still with temper lie to. h no notice oi her. Mu* had regained 
her cornpoane and her soft. e\rn. creann complexion. Hut her 
mouth was pur e d up. She gl. in < d at him rat h time as she came to 
take things hum the* table, glam ed from her huge, curious eyes, 
more* in curiosity than an\ tiling. Such a long, red-faced, sulks 
ho\ ! That was all he was. He seemed as remote from her as if 
his ied fate were a red thimm\ -pot on a cottage across the fields, 
and she looked at him jiM as d-in tixclv. as remold}. 
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At length he got up and stalked out into the fields with the gun. 
He came in only at dinner-time, with the devil still in his face, but 
his manners quite polite. Nobody said anything particular ; they 
sat each one at the sharp corner of a triangle, in obstinate remoteness. 
In the afternoon he went out again at once with the gun. He came 
in at nightfall with a rabbit and a pigeon. He stayed in all the 
evening, but hardly opened his mouth. He was in the devil of a 
temper, feeling he had been insulted. 

Banford’s eyes were red, she had evidently been crying. But her 
manner was more remote and supercilious than ever ; the way she 
turned her head if he spoke at all, as if he were some tramp or inferior 
intruder of that sort, made his blue eyes go almost black with rage. 
His face looked sulkier. But he never forgot his polite intonation, 
if he opened his mouth to speak. 

March seemed to flourish in this atmosphere. She seemed to sit 
between the two antagonists with a little wicked smile on her face, 
enjoying herself. There was even a sort of complacency in the way 
she laboriously crocheted this evening. 

When he was in bed, the youth coulcUiear the two women talking 
and arguing in their room. He sat up in bed and strained his ears 
to hear what they said. But he could hear nothing, it was too far 
off. Vet he could hear the soft, plaintive drip of Hanford’s voiic, 
and March’s deeper note. 

The night was quiet, frosty. Big stars were snapping outside, 
beyond the ridge-tops of the pine-trees. He listened and listened. 
In the distance he heard a fox yelping : and the dogs from the fai ms 
barking in answer. But it was not that he wanted to hear. It was 
what the two women were saying. 

He got stealthily out of bed, and stood by his door. He could hear 
no more than before. Wry, very carefully he began to lift the door 
latch. After quite a time he had his door open. Then he stepped 
stealthily out into the passage. The old oak planks were cold under 
his feet, and they creaked preposterously. He crept very, \ery 
gently up the one step, and along by the wall, till he stood outside 
their door. And there he held his breath and listened. Hanford’s 
voice : 

“ No, I simply couldn’t stand it. I should be dead in a month. 
Which is just what he would be aiming at, of course. That would 
just be his game, to sec me in the churchyard. No, Nellie, if you 
were to do such a thing as to marry him. you could never stop here. 
I couldn’t, I couldn’t live in the same house with him. Oh — h ! I 
feel quite sick with the smell of his clothes. And his red face simply 
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turns me over. I can’t eat my food when he’s at the table. What a 
fool I was ever to let him stop. One ought never to try to do a kind 
at tion. It always flics back in your face like a boomerang.” 

“ Well, he’s only got two more days,” said March. 

44 Yes, thank heaven. And when he’s gone he’ll never come in 
this house again. I feel so bad while he’s here. And I know, I know 
he's only counting what he t an get out of you. I know that’s all it is. 
He’s just a good-for-nothing, who doesn’t want to work, and who 
thinks he’ll live on us. But he won’t live on me. If you’re such a 
fool, then it’s your own look-out. Mrs. Burgess knew him all the 
time he was here. And the old man could never get him to do any 
steady work. He was oil with the gun on every occasion, just as he 
is now. Nothing but the gun ! Oh, I do hate it. You don’t know 
whaj you’re doing, Nellie, von don’t. If you marry him he'll just 
make a fool of you. He'll go off and leave you stranded. I know he 
will, if he can't get Bailey Farm out of us — and he’s not going to, 
while l live. While I live he’s never going to set foot here. I know 
what it would be. He'd soon think he was master of both of us, a> 
lie thinks he’s master of you already.” 

“ But he isn’t," said Nellie* 

” He thi’iks he i>, am way. And that’s what he wants : to come 
and 1)0 master hen- Yes, imagine it ! That's what wc'vc got the 
place together for, is it, to be bossed and bullied by a hateful red- 
faced box , a beastly labourer. Oh, we did make a mistake when we 
let him Mop. We ou ' lit nc\cr to have lowered ourselves. And T\c 
had such a light with all the people here, not to be pulled down to 
their lex el. No, he's not coming here. And then \ou sec — if he 
can't ha\e the place, he'll run otf to (’.anada or somewhere again, 
as if he'd never known \ou. And he re; \ oil'll be, absolutely ruined 
and made a fool of. 1 know’ I shall never have any peace of mind 
again." 

" We ll tell him he can't come here. We’ll tell him that," said 
March. 

•* Oh, don’t vou bother ; I'm going to tell him that, and other 
tilings as well, before he goes. Ha s not going to ha\e all his own way 
while F\e got the strength left to speak. Oh, Nellie, he’ll dc-pisc 
\ou, he'll despise you, like the awful little beast he is, if \>»u give 
way t<> him. I’d no more trust him than I’d trust a cat not to steal. 
He’s deep, he’s deep, and lie's bossy, and he’s selfish through and 
through, as cold as ice. All he wants is to make use ot you. And 
when vou’ic no more use to him. then 1 pay you." 

*' 1 don’t think lie’s ;ls bad as all that," said March. 
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“ No, because he’s been playing up to you. Rut you’ll find out, 
if you sec much more of him. Oh, Nellie, I can't bear to think of it.” 

“ Well, it won’t hurt you, Jill, darling.” 

” Won't it ! Won't it ! I shall never know a moment’s peace 

again while I live, nor a moment's happiness. No, Nellie ” and 

Banford began to weep bitterly. 

The boy outside could hear the stifled sound of the woman’s 
sobbing, and could hear March’s soft, deep, tender voice comforting, 
with wonderful gentleness and tenderness, the weeping woman. 

His eyes were so round and wide that he seemed to see the whole 
night, and his cars were almost jumping off his head. He was 
frozen stiff. He crept back to bed, but felt as if the top of his head 
were coming off He could not sleep. He could not keep still, lb- 
rose, quietly dressed himself, and crept out on to tin* landing once 
more. The women were silent. He went softly downstairs and out 
to the kitchen. 

Then he put on his boots and his overcoat, and took the gun. He 
did not think to go awav from the farm. No, he only took the gun. 
As softly as possible he unfastened the door and went out into tin- 
frosty December night, l he air was Will. the stars bocht, the pun - 
trees seemed to I li tie audibly in t lit* skv. He went suuhhiiv aw.iv 
down a feme-side, looking for something to shoot. At the saint- tune 
lie remembei rd that he ought not to shoot and Inchon the women. 

So he prowled round the edge ot the gnr^r « over, and through da- 
grove of tali old h allies, to the wood .ide. I here he ska fr I du 1 »-n» e. 
peering through the darkness with dilated eves tli.it m-imuoI to be 
able to grow fia« k and tall ot sight in the dark, hkr ,4 « .it\, An ow 
was slowly and mournfully w honing round a gre.it oak-tire. Hr 
stepped stealth!!', with his gun, listening, le truing. wa :< lung 

As he stood tinder the oaks ot tin- wond-<dgr he heard tire d >gs 
from the neighbi*u:ing cottage up the hill veiling a:dd- u)\ and 
startlingly, and the wakened dog> fiom the farms an*. mi b.uk.n^ 
answer. And suddenlv. it seemed to him fngl.md w.o !*:•?<- ,md 
tight, he felt die lunda ape was lonstriited even m the dark. and 
that there were too mans dog* in tin- nigh*, making a n«n«c like a 
fence or sound. Id.'- the network of f.nglih hedges netting the view. 
He felt the f. >\ » !i. :n‘t have a < ham e. for it must be thr h»\ that had 
started all this ludlabalo >. 

\V hy not wan h for him. anvhow- ! He would, no doubt, be * otnmg 
sniffing round, The lad walked dow nhill to where the far note. id 
with its few pine-trees (Touched black!'.. In the angle ot the long 
shed, in the bla< k dark, hr 1 tmu hal down. He knew the h»\ would 
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be coming. It seemed to him it would be the last of the foxes in this 
loudly barking, thick-voiced England, tight with innumerable little 
houses. 

He sat a long time with his eyes fixed unchanging upon the open 
gateway, where a little light seemed to fall from the stars or from the 
horizon, who knows. He was sitting on a log in a dark corner with 
the gun across his knees. T he pine-trees snapped. Onc:c a chicken 
fell off its perch in the barn w ith a loud crawk and cac kle and com- 
motion that startled him, and he stood up, watt hing with all his eyes, 
thinking it might be a rat. Hut he fdt it was nothing. So he sat 
down again with the gun on his knees and his hand- tin ked in to 
keep them warm, and his eyes fixed unblinking on the pale reach of 
the open gateway. He felt he could smell the hot, sickly, rit h smell 
oijlive thi« kens on the cold air. 

And then a shadow. A sliding shadow in the gait was. He 
gathered all his \i ii»n into a < one entiuted spark, and siw the 
shadow' of the fox, the fox creeping on lib belly through the gate. 
There he went, <»n his belly like a snake. 1 he bos smiled to liim*r]j 
and brouL'hi the gun to his shoulder. Hr knew quite well what 
would happen. He knew t ix*: f*x would go to where the jowl-u 
was boa. Ie.I up. and Midf the le. He knew he would lit there !<*: a 
minute, snilimg die fowl within. And then he would start again 
pn.wlmg undet the edge o{ the old barn, wailing to get in. 

I he lowl-dooi s\.o at the n.p of a ‘•light in* hue. Soft, soft as a 
shadow the to:* -!i ‘ up ihi* in* line, .uni * i.«u« bed with Lis non* to 
the board'*. A 1 at the aine :n am at there was the aw:.*l * m h of 
a gun ie\ et Let at ing between the »*!d budding*. as i! ail the i.’ght had 
gone smash Hut the b< >\ w at- red krrnls . He -aw < ■. *‘u tin white bells 
s .{ the 1o\ as the b< a*T l*« at In* paw » in death. So hr w t n! 1- *rw ard. 

1 here* was .i o m:r, i »n e.tiswiicir. I lie io\vI> were srulH.ng 
and tiawking. the da.!-.' were (jeark-tp.ukmg. the pons had 
stamped w ildls to h.- 2< • r. Hut the e’\ sn.i* <*n hi* *ide. *iruggbng 
in his last trim «i * l hr b< ’• b nt o\ ei him and smelt hi* t<*\\ snail. 

lluie was a si.und ot a window opening uptaip., then March's 
\ r *ii v i ailing : 

“ Who :* it > " 

■* It’s me." Slid 1 lent s ; “ l*e sh«»t the !- \ " 

•• ( )h. g«H‘<ln«s* ' V'-i! Heads tliglp.eir d U* h* death.*' 

,4 Did I .* I’m awfully ■ ■•!%. 

“\\ hates r: madesong** ip :* ’* 

I hratd him about." 

“ And has e sou de *t him 
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u Yes, hc ? s here/* and the boy stood in the yard holding up the 
warm, dead brute. ‘ You can*t sec, ran you ? Wait a minute.** 
And he took his flashlight from his pocket, and flashed it on to the 
dead animal. He was holding it by the brush. March saw, in the 
middle of the darkness, just the reddish fleece and the white belly 
and the white underneath of the pointed chin, and the queer, 
dangling paws. She did not know what to say. 

He's a beauty/* he said. ” He will make you a lovely fur.** 

“ You don’t catch me wearing a fox fur,” she replied. 

“ Oh ! ” he said. And he switched off die light. 

*' Well, I should think you’ll come in and go to bed again now,” 
she said. 

” Probably I shall. What time is it ? ” 

” What time is it, Jill ? ” called Marc h’s voice. It was a quarter 
to one. 

That night March had another dream. She dreamed that 
Banford was dead, and that she, March, was sobbing her heart out. 
Then she had to put Banford into her coffin. And the c 0H111 was the 
rough wood-box in which the bits of chopped wood were krpt in th** 
kitchen, by the fire. This was the coffin, and there was no other, and 
March was in agony and da/td Wfcildci incut. looking ihr something 
to line the box with, something to make it soli with, something t» 
cover up the poor, dead darling. Because she couldn’t lay her in 
there just in her white, thin nightdress, in the hnnible wo<«l-ho\. 
So she hunted and hunted, and pit krd up thing after thing, and 
threw it aside in the aV«»n\ of dream-frustration. And in hr 1 dream- 
despair all she could find that would do was a fo\-Tin. She knew 
that it wasn’t right, that this was not what she should have. But 11 
was all she could find. And so die folded the* bimh of the fox, and 
laid her darling Jill's head on this. and die brought found the skin < »t 
the fox and laid it on the top of the bodv, so that it seemed to make 
a whole ruddv, fiery coverlet, and she < lied and c ried, and woke to 
find the tears streaming down her l.u e. 

The first thing that both she and Banford did in the morning wa> 
to go out to see the fox. Henry had lu.ng it up by the hreb in the 
shed, with its poor brush falling ha< kwanb. It was a ln\ eh dog-h>\ 
in its prime, with a handsome, iht< k, winter coat : a lovrb gulden- 
red colour, with grey as it passed to the belly, and belly all whin . 
and a great full brush with a delicate black and grey and pure 
white tip. 

“Poor brute!*’ said Banford. ‘‘If t wasn’t such a thieving 
wretch, you’d feel sorry for it.” 
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'March said nothing but stood with her foot trailing aside, one 
hip out ; her face was pale and her eyes big and black, watching the 
dead animal that was suspended upside down. White and soft as 
snow his belly : while and soft as snow. She passed her hand softly 
down it. And his wonderful black-glinted brush was full and 
frictional, wonderful. She passed her hand down this also, and 
quivered. 'l ime after time, she took the full fur of that thick tail 
between her fingers, and passed her hand slowly downwards. 
Wonderful, sharp, thick, splendour of a tail. And he was dead ! 
She pursed her lips, anti her eyes went black and vacant. Then die 
look tiie head in hei hand. 

Henry was sauntering up, so Hanford walked rather pointedly 
av^ay. Man h stood theie bemused, with the head of the fox in her 
hand. She was wondering, wondering, wondering over his long fine 
nuj//lr. lor some reason it reminded her of a spoon or a spatula. 
She felt die t ould not understand it. The beast was a strange beast 
to he r, i lit oinprehendblr. out of her range. Wonderful silver 
whe-kcis he had. like ic e-thread*. And pricked tars with hair 
indde. But that long, long,*$tandrr spoon of a n<ec 7 and the n»ar- 
\ ell * mis w* i. • teeth beneath ! It \yyX’4o thrust forward and b:te with, 
deep, dee p info iP * living piev. t<> bite and bite tlie blood. 

“ He’s a beauty, isn’t he ? ” said Henrv. standing by. 

“ ( )h \<>. lied a lm<- big io\. I w^ndri how manv chickens he’s 
responsible lor.” b r ‘ lephed. 

“ A goi.il rr y. I)o vou think he’s the same one you vtw in 
the siimiia r > ” 

I diould think very likrlv he b.’’ sin* replied. 

He wait led her, but in* » *»uld make nothing of her. Partlv she 
was m> div and viigin, and p.utly she was s.. grim, manci -oi-fac t. 
slue wish. What she said seemed to him >o different from the lo-*k 
of her big. queer, dark e ves. 

'* Air \ou going to skin him ” dir asked. 

•• Yes, w hen I've had breakfast. and got a board to peg him on.” 

“ Mv w i a d , what a strong sma ll he's got ! I 1 . »>o ! It’ll take some 

washing oil one’s hands. 1 d* n't know whv I was so >hlv as to 
handle him.” And she linked at her right hand, that had passed 
down his beilv and along his tad. and had even got a tiny streak of 
blond from one dark place m hi' lur. 

“ I lave \ oil seen the c hie Dm when thev smell him. how frightened 
thev are / ” he said. 

** Ve\ aren't thev ! 

“ \ mi must mind \*»u don t get vr, me of his liras. 
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“ Oh, fleas ! ” she replied, nonchalant. 

Later in the day she saw the fox's skin nailed flat on a hoard, as if 
crucified. It gave her an uneasy feeling. 

The boy was angry. He went about with his mouth shut, as if he 
had swallowed part of his chin. But in behaviour he was polite and 
affable. He did not say anything about his intention. And he 
left March alone. 

That evening they sat in the dining-room. Ban ford wouldn’t have 
him in her sitting-room any more. There was a very big log on the 
fire. And everybody was busy. Banford had letters to write, Man h 
was sewing a dress, and he was mending some little connivance. 

Banford stopped her let ter- writing from time to time to look round 
and rest her eyes. The boy had his head down, his face hidden over 
his job. 

“ Let's sec," said Banford. " What train do you go by, Henry ? " 

He looked up straight at her. 

44 The morning train. In the morning," he said. 

“ What, the eight-ten or the eleven-twenty ? ” 

‘“The eleven-twenty, I suppose," he said. 

44 That is the day after tomorrow ? " said Banford. 

*■ Yes, the day alter to-nioirow." 

"Mm l " murmured Banlotd, and she returned to her writing. 
But as >he wa> licking hrr envelope, she asked : 

“ And what plans have you made for the luture, if I may ask ? " 

“ Flans? " he said, his face very bright and angrv. 

" 1 mean about \ou and Nellie, it \ou are g<*:ng on with this 
business. W he n do you expec t the wedding to tome oil ? ” She 
spoke in a jet ting tone. 

" Oh, the wedding ! " he replied. “ I don’t know.” 

~ Don’t you know anything?" said Bant-. id. “Are you going 
to clear out on Friday and leave things no more settled than thev 
are ? " 

4 ‘ Well, why shouldn’t I ? We can always write letters.” 

" Yes, of course you tan. But 1 wanted to know bet au-r of ibis 
place. If Nellie is going to get married all of a sudden, I shall have 
to be looking round for a new partner." 

" Couldn’t she stay on here if she were married ? ” hr said. He 
knew quite well what was coining. 

" Oh," said Banford, ” this is no place lor a married couple 
There’s not enough woik to keep a man going, lor one thing. And 
there's no money to be made. It’s quite useless \our thinking of 
sta\ ing on here if you marry. Absolutely ! " 
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44 Yes, but I wasn’t thinking of staying on here,” he said. 

“ Well, that’s what I want to know. And what about Nellie, 
then ? How long is she going to be here with me, in that case.” 

The two antagonists looked at one another. 

44 'That I can’t say,” he answered. 

“Oh, go along,” she cried petulantly. “ You must have some 
idea what sou are going to do, if \ou ask a woman to marry you. 

1 ’nle* , it’s all a hoax.” 

“ Why should it be a hoax ? I am going bark to Canada.” 

44 And taking her with >ou ? ” 

” Ye-, certainly.” 

41 You hear that, Nellie 1 ? ” said Hanford. 

,Man li, who had had her head bent o\r r her sewing, now locked 
up with a -harp, pink blush on her lac c, and a epe er, .-aidonic laugh 
in iier eves and on her twisted inouiln 

4 ‘ I hat’s the hrst time I’se he.ird that I wa> going to Canada.” -h« 
said. 

“ Well, you base to hear it lor the first time, haven’t \ou ? ” -air 
tlie boy. 

44 Yes, I suppose l have, 4 ’ she- said nonchalantly. And she wn.t 
bac k t ) her sew in/ 

“ You’re quite ready, arc* y«u. to go to Canada? Are you. 
Nellie ? ’ asked Hanford. 

Match looked q again. She let her >h nlderv go lack, and let 
her hand that l d the- needh* be looo* in Ikt lap. 

“ it depends on h"U I’m g> mg.” she ‘aid. 44 I d -n’t think I wans 
u » go jammed up in the* steerage. ;is a sofuer’s wile*. I’m .r:aid I’m 
re »t u-c il to that w a\ 

‘I he box watched her with bright rvr«. 

‘ 4 Would Non ia»h« r sr.»\ oxer l.eu* hile I go fn-t ? ” he a-kod. 

“ I would, it that’s the oiilv alternative.” >he replie d. 

44 I hat’s nine h the xxbrst. Don’t make it am h\ed engagement.” 
said Ikmlotd. 44 I .rave x outsell tree t*» go or n<a after he’s got iv.< k 
and found \oii a pl.u e, V ihe. Anx thing else i- nawincs*. madne- 

44 Don’t xoti think,” >aid the v*nth, 4 we ought to get manni 
before I go — and then go ingrt! <j, nr separate, accoidmg to how it 
happens ? ” 

" I think it\s a terrible idea.” cried Hanford. 

Hut the boy was watching Mauh. 

44 W hat do sou think ? ” he* a-krd leer 

She let liei eves stiav xagurh into -pace. 

44 Well, 1 don’t know,” she said. ’* I shall have to tfv.nk d>out it.” 
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“ Why ? ” he asked, pertinently. 

“ Why ? ” She repeated his question in a mocking way, and 
looked at him laughing, though her 1'acc was pink again. “ I should 
think there's plenty of reasons why.’' 

He watched her in silence. She seemed to have escaped him. She 
had got into league with Hanford against him. There was again 
the queer sardonic look about her ; she would mock stoically at 
everything he said or which life olfcied. 

” Of course,” he said, “ I don’t want to press you to do anything 
you don’t wish to do.” 

** I should think not, indeed,” cried Ban ford indignantly. 

At bedtime Banford said plaintively to Man It : 

41 You take my hot bottle up for me, Nellie, will \ou.” 

44 Yes, I'll do it,'’ said March, with the kind of willing unwilling- 
ness she so often showed towards her beloved but un< ertain Jill. 

The two women went upstairs. After a time Man h called from 
the top of the stairs: “ Good night, Henry. 1 shan't be coming 
down. You'll see to the lamp and the fire, won't \ou ? ” 

The next day Henry went about with the cloud on his brow and 
his young cub's face shut up tight. Hr was cogitating all the time. 
He had wanted March to marry him and go ba< k in Canada with 
him. And he had been sme she would do it. Wh\ lu* wanted hci 
he didn't know. But he did want her. He had set his mind on her. 
And he was consulted with a youth's fury at being thwarted. 1 n be 
thwarted, to be thwarted ! It made him so furious inside that he 
did not know’ what to do with himself. But he kept himself in hand. 
Because even now things might turn out differently. Mu* nmdit 
come over to him. C)f( nurse she might. 1 1 wa- her budne-s to d> ■ so. 

Things drew to a tension again towards evening. He and Hanford 
had avoided each other all da> . In fact. Hanford went in to the 
little town by the ii.„»o train. It was market dav . She aimed back 
on the 4.-2> Just as the night was falling H<m\ saw her little figure 
in a dark-blue coat and a daik blur- tam-o’-shanter hat c insdng the 
first meadow from the station. He st->od under >ne of the wild pear- 
trees, with the old dead leaves round his feet. And he wan he el the 
little blue figure advancing persistently over the rough w inter - 
ragged meadow. She had fur arm> full of panel,, and advanced 
slowly, frail thing she was, but with that dev ilidi little < n taintv vs 1m h 
he so detested in her. He sukkI invisible under the pear-lrrr. 
watching her every step. And if looks could have afire ted her, die 
would have felt a log or iron on each of her ankles as she made her 
way forward. ” You're a nasty little thing, vou air,” he wav saving 
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softly, across the distance. “ You’re a nasty little thing. I hope 
you II be paid back for all the? harm you’ve cJone rne for nothing. I 
hope you will- you nasty little thing. J hope you’ll have to pay for if . 
You will, if wishes arc- anything. Youna ty ht tier c reature that you are.” 

She* was toiling slowly up the slope. But if she had been slipping 
back at every step towards the Bottomless Pit, he would not have 
gone- to help her with her parcels. Aha, there went Marc h, striding 
with her long, land stiide in her lueethcs and her dual tunic ! 
Striding downhill at a great pace, and even running a few Meps now 
and then, in het great -olic iiudc: and desire to tornc to the re>< ue of 
the little Hanford. 1 he boy watched her with rag'* in hi- heart. See 
her leap a ditch, and run, run as if, a house was on fire, ju-t to get to 
that creeping, dark little* objec t down there ! So, the Hanford jmt 
stcltocl still and w aired. And Man li strode up and took all the parcel 
except a bunch of yellow < 1 try santliemums. I he-e the Hanford ^t ill 
carried yellow c hry ..»nthe ntums ! 

“ Yc<, \<>u look w< 11, cl» n't von,” he said softly into the dusk ad. 
“ Von look well, potn ling up then* with a bunch of flower-. you d-». 
l*d make you c at tin rn for your t« a, if \*>u hug them so tight And 
I'd give them \oii t< *r breakfast again. 1 would. I’d give ym 
flower-. Noli mg but llovor 

He watt bed tin* juogie - of the two won en. He could he.tr their 
\ (»it es : March alwa\- out-pohen and iailur scolding in her irndej- 
ncs', Baiil'-rd mu: murin/ i.itln-i xagueix. 1 ho\ were evidently g» «*.l 
fiiend'. He c c»- d not hear wh.tt liny said till tbe\ tarn- to the 
l‘< ti* <* rd the hen, me a«iow, whwh tin v must climb, ihen In- «;tw 
M ai i h man I nils (limbing « » i the ! mi - w ith all her pac ka g< - m her 
arm-, and «*n the nil am he- In aid Bantud' tre'lul : 

“ Win d-iii’t \ * *u let me help \ou with the pai'b l ' "she had a 
cjuecr. plaintive liitc h in her voice. Then tana- Mem h - i.-bmt 
at ii m ' kli‘ - : 

** ( )h. I i an man io- l)i*n‘t you bother about me. Y u \c ail 
\uii « an do t * * gi t S'-oi-c It <\< r 

*- Yes, that’s .dl \n\ wt 11. -aid Bantoid lieiiaily. “ \ mi <a\ . 
/),*:'/ },u h.ihti i; ; ‘. :■/ r».r. and then all the while \>'U fee! injured 
be t a!>l-e u< <bt >i!\ think- of Villi. 

,k W la n do I tec I injured f " -aid Man h. 

“ Alwav-. You alwav- feed tnjuied. -V»w V'm’ic feeling injured 
because 1 won’t ha\r that h<>\ n- come and live on the farm " 

“ I'm not fe e ling iniuted ... all,’ said March. 

41 I know \oii are. W he n hr- gone sou’ll sulk over it. 1 know you 
will." 
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“ Shall I ? ” said March. " We’ll see.” 

“ Yes we shall see , unfortunately. I can’t think how you ran 
make vourself so cheap. I can’t imagine how you can lower yourself 
like it.” 

“ I haven’t lowered myself,” said March. 

“ I don't know what you call it, then. Letting a hoy like that 
come so cheeky and impudent and make a mug of you. I don't 
know what you think of yourself. How much respect do you think 
he's going to have for you afterwards ? My word, I wouldn’t he in 
your shoes, if you married him.'* 

” Of course you wouldn’t. My hoots are a good hit loo big for 
you, and not half dainty enough,” said March, with rather a miss- 
fire sarcasm. 

” I thought you had too much pride, really I did. A woman’s 
got to hold herself high, especially with a y*uth like that Why, he’s 
impudent. Lven the way he foired himself on us at the start.” 

" We asked him to stay,” said Marc h. 

" Not till he’ll almost forced us to. And then Ih*\ so t 01 kv and 
self-assured. My word, lie puts rnv hack tip. I simply ian’t imamne 
how you can let him treat you so cheaply.” 

a I don’t let him treat me cheaply," said Man h. ” Don’t voti 
worry yourself, nobody’s going to treat me cheaply. And even mmi 
aren’t, either.” She had a tender defiance, and a certain fur in 
her voice. 

"Yes it’s sure to come hack to me,” said liauf »id htiniK 
** That's alwa\> the end of it. I helie\e \<»u onlv do n to spin- :u r 

They went now in silence up the steep, grasp, dupe and o\<t da* 
brow, through the gorse-budies. ( )n the other -idr - t the* la : - 
the boy followed in the dusk, at some little distant r. V-w an * r . • 
through the hu:V ancient hedge «>( liawtli an, risen into lire*., h< s 
tlie two dark figure; creeping up the lull. A; la* < ana* t<» th»- t r, . .j 
the slope he saw the homestead dark in the* twilight, w;tN a Lo 'I 
pear-tiee leaning from the near gable, and a little \ell«>w *. 
twinkling in the .small side windows ol the km hen. Hr la .0 1 ■ a 
< link of the iatrh and saw the kite hen do»»r open into light as the tw 1 
women went indoors. So, thev were .it home. 

And so !— this was what they thought ot lam. It was rather in h. . 
nature to he a letmcr, so he w.t% not at all surpiisrd whatever hr 
heard. The things pc*o!r said about him alwavs inhsed him pc 1 
ally. He was oniv r.rra r sur; : I at the* women's way with one 

another. And lie dido i the d-.u ' ad >»th an a* id dislike. And hr 
feh drawn to the Mai. h again. Hr fell agon iu< nuioh diawn l ■ 
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her. He felt there was a secret bond, a secret thread between him 
and her, something very exclusive, which shut out everybody else 
and made him and her possess eaf h other in secret. 

He hoped again that she would haw him. He hoped with his 
blood suddenly filing up that she would agree to marry him quite 
quickly : at Christmas, very likely. Cliriamas was not far ofF. He 
wanted, whatever else happened, to sriatt h her into a hasty marriage 
and a consummation with him. Then for the future, they could 
arrange later. But he hoped it would happen as lie wanted it. He 
hoped that to-night she would stay a little while with him, after 
Ban lord had gone up fairs. He hoped lie could touch her soft, 
creamy cheek, her stianje, frightened face. He hoped he could 
look into her dilated. b, burned dark e\r;, quite near. He hoped he 
iftight ewu put his hand on her booun and feed her soft breasts under 
Ik i tunic . lli f heart beat deep and powerful as he thought of that. 
Hr u anted mtv min'li to do so. He wanted to make sure of her soft 
wo»*i m* l » 1 1 * i r > iiiid* i her limit. Mir aiwav- kept the brown limn 
, « . o I :uo*m d so i lose up to her tin oat. It < mrd to him like ^une 
pe : .i , i. o !. that her soft woman's lin^s m i - t be buttoned up 
in t ! it ii" 1 rut. It seemed Jo him. nioifuw;. that they weic 

t. r. r!K*:r f ai.d I able, dmt up in that tunn . 
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sav# them sli.tipK. And t«» In- ama/em ; 4 1 M.u* h w.o -t 1 in a 
dte > .it ih.’l "t-.-n ‘•ilk « tape 111- inoudi t ante «»p ( :t in If 

dir hoi - till i'*ui\ grown a m mma» he he could n*»t ha\e Bern more 
•airpM-** i 

** \\ c,\ he vii< 1. “ do \ . w* .*.r a dt< then > “ 

Mir fried up. Ih* sang a deep n^e voio.-.r. and twining her 
tiv .nth w ' h a snuh . sai. I 
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“ Of course I do. What else do you expect me to wear, but a dress ?” 

" A I and- girl's uniform , of course,” said he. 

“ Oh/' she cried, nonchalant, ** that's only lor this dirty, mucky 
work about here/’ 

“ Isn’t it your proper dress, then ? ” he ^ .id, 

“ No, not indexers it isn’t,’’ she said. Hut she was blushing all the 
time as she poured out his tea. He sat down in his chair at table, 
unable to take his eyes oil her. Her dre>s was a perfectly simple slip 
of blucy-green crape, with a line of gold stit< hint; round the lop and 
round the sleeves, which came to the elbow. It was cut just plain 
and round at the top, and showed her white, soft throat. Her aims 
he knew, strong and firm must led, lor he hail often seen her with her 
sleeves rolled up. But he looked her up and down, up and down. 

Banford, at the other end of the table, said n<>t a word, but pilled 
with the sardine on her plate. He had lot got ten het existent e. He 
just simply stared at Man.li, while he ate his bread ami margarine 
in huge mouthfuls, forgetting even his tea. 

“ Well, I never knew an> thing make such a dilletem e ! ” he 
murmured, across his mouthfuls. 

“ Oh goodness ! ” cried March, blushing Mill more. ** I imjht be 
a pink monkey ! " 

And she rose <jui< kl> to her feet and t..ok the trap a t , du* lue, 
to the kettle. Ami as she c rouched on the hearth u;«h h* i green up 
about her, the b*»v stared more widr-r\rd than <\er. I iin.mdi da* 
crape her woman’s form seemed s<at and w«e:unk. And win n he 
stood up and walked he* saw her legs move .* .it within bn mod. ndv 
short skirt. She had «*n blat k dlk Makings, and small patent 
with little gold buckles. 

No, she was another being. She wa •••merhing ruin* t! ill* r** n t . 
Seeing her, always in the hard * iodi b:ee. ie-., wait* • n da- in: , 
buttoned on the knee, strong as armour, ata! m d.e bn.wri p.itir«s 
and thick booh, it had never o< < erred to him that d.r h id a w-mun\ 
legs and feet. Now it tame iq«>n him. Nr** had a woman’. off, 
skirted legs, and she was nor sable. He Mu fad m the i...*t, ..t his 
hair, shoved hi.s nose in his tea-c up and drank his tea with a hide 
noise that made Han fold dmpk squirm : and Miangck. MuliUmlv 
he felt a man, no longer a youth, lb* h It a man, with ail a nun’s 
grave weight of res pm ibility. A unions quietur*, and gtavin . amr 
over his soul. lie f If a man, quiet, with a iittle ol the liras me,, of 
male destiny upon him. 

She was soft and accessible in her drr r •. The th* night went home 
in him like an everlasting icqion ability. 
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“ Oh, for goodness’ sake, say something, somebody,” cried Banford 
fretfully. It ini%ht be a funeral.” The boy looked at her, and she 
could not bear his fare. 

“ A funeral !” said March, with a twisted smile. “Why, that 
breaks my dream.” 

Suddenly she had thought of Banford in the wood-l>ox for a 
coflm. 

” What, have you been dreaming of a wedding? ” said Banford 
sarcastically. 

“ Must Jm vc been,” said March. 

Whose wedding? ” asked the boy. 

“ I can’t remember.” said March. 

**Shr was shy and rather awkward that evening, in spite of 
the la< t that, wearing a dress her bearing was mu< h more subdued 
than in her uniform. She felt unpeeled and rather exposed. She 
felt almost impiopei. 

1 he\ talked de-ultorily about Henry \ departure next morning, 
and made the trivial ai rangemrnt. But <•[ the matter on their minds, 
none of the m spoke. I hi v weir r.tthir cjuie* and lriendl*. thh 
i \ening , Iktuli id had pia< lit ally nothing to say. But inside her-eif 
she seen a d '‘till. } **ihap> kindlv. 

At nine o\ !oi k Matih brought in the tras with the everlasting tea 
and a little c --id m» at whi*h Bantud hat! nun. to piouire. It 
wa> lh(’ last sii'.M’. mi Bant. id did ii* 1 want t«» b< dtagreeable. 
She lelt a bit . . \ lor the b<«\, and felt she must be a- nit e as she 
t « »uld. 

He wanted her to go n» b**d. Slit* was uaulh the hut. But she 
sat on in her t hair under the lamp, glam ing at la r b< - k n >w and. 
th< n, and staring into die ho* A d« » p ohiuo Lad e me into tne 
iin.in. It was lu««ken bv Maiih askii g. in a rattier small lone : 

*’ What time is it, ]i!l * 

“ Ii\c past ten.’* said Baiitbid. looking at her wrist. 

And then not a sound. 1 he bo\ had 1- ■■ >m d up from the book he 
was holding between his knees. His lather wide, cat-shaped face 
had its obstinate look. hi- v\r- were wanhtul. 

“ What about bed ? said Mar* h at last. 

“ I’m readv when \ou are. said Ban! »:J. 

“ ( )h, very well.’* said Mar* h. “ I’ll till sour bottle.” 

.She was as good a> her void. When the hot-watcr bottle was 
readv, she lit a < andlc and went upstair.* with it. lunlord remained 
in her ihair, listening aruteb. Maiih came downstairs again. 

“ 1 hrie v on are, then,” she vaid “ Arc \ou going up ? ” 
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** Yes, in a minute,** said Banf'ord. Rut the minute passed, and 
she sat on in her chair under the lamp. 

Henry, whose eyes were shining like a cat’s as he watched from 
under his brows, and whose face seemed wider, more rhubbrd and 
cat-like with unalterable obstinacy, now rose to his feet to try his 
throw. 

“ I think I’ll go and look if I can see the shr-fo\,” he said. “ She 
may be creeping round. Won’t you come as well for .1 minute, 
Nellie, and see jf we see anything ? ” 

” Me ! ” cried March, looking up with her startled, wondering 
face. 

“ Yes. (‘nine on.” he said. It was wonderful how soli and warm 
and coaxing his voice could lw\ how nrai. The \r r\ sound of it 
made Hanford’s blood boil. ” Come on lor a minute,” he said, 
looking clown into her uplifted, unsure lace. 

And she rose to her feet as if drawn up by his young, riiddv fair 
that was looking down on her. 

“ I should think you’re never going out at this time of night. 
Nellie ! ” cried Hanford. 

” Yes, just for a minute,” said the hov, looking round on her. and 
speaking with an odd, sharp velp in his \oice 

March looked from one to the other, as it contused. vague. Ban- 
ford rose to her fee t Ibr battle 

” Whv, it’s ridic ulous. It's bitte r 4 old. Vhu'II < an h \<mr deatli 
in that thin frock. And in those slippers. You’re not gmng to do 
any such thing ” 

The re was a moment’s pause Baniord turtle 4 1 up like a little* 
fighting coik. lad ing Man h and the bov. 

” Oh, ! don’t think uni need worrv voiirsrll.’’ he replied. “A 
moment under the stars won t do an\bod\ am damage I’ll get 
the rug off the sofa in the dining-room. You're coming. Nelli*- ” 
His voice had s«> nun h angei and ♦ ontempt and fuiv in n as he 
spoke to Hanford : and as nun h tenderness and proud authoiits a> 
he spoke to March, that the latter answered : 

“ Yes, I’m < oming.” 

And she turned with him to the door 

Hanford, standing tie re in the middle of the room, suddenlv 
bum into a long wail and a <pa*m of sobs .She* < ov ejed her la< r with 
her poor, thin hands, and her thin shoulders shook in an agom ..I 
weeping. March looked ba» k front the door 

“Jill!” she cried in a frantic tone, like someone just coming 
awake. And she seemed to start towards hei darling. 
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But the boy had March's arm in his grip, and she could not move. 
She did not know why she could not move. It was as in a dream 
when the heart strains and the body cannot stir. 

4< Never mind,” said the boy softly. “ Let her t ry. Let her cry. 
She will have to cry sooner or later. And the tears will relieve her 
feelings. They will do her good." 

So he drew March slowly through the doorway. But her last h ok 
was back to the poor little figure whifh stood in the middle of the 
room with covered far cand thin shoulders shaken with bitter weeping. 

In the dining-room he picked up the rug and said : 

“ Wrap you 1 self up in this." 

She obeyed - and they reached the kin hen door, he holding her 
s< 4 t and firm by the arm, though die did not know it. When die 
saw the night outside she starter! bark. 

“ I must go bar k to Jill," she said " I must ! Oh \ cv I muM." 

Her tone snunded final. I he boy let go of her and. dir turned 
indoors. But hr- < i/ed her again and arret'd her. 

“ Wait a minute/' he said. “ Wait a minute. L\m if >ou go, 
you're not going vet.” 

“ |.e;r ■ u * ■ Lease go ! ** die cried. “ Mv pl.u e is at J ; I ! ’> *mlc. 
poor little thing, lie’s M/bbine her heart r .t/‘ 

‘ Y< said tin- bos bitluls. “ And sour heart too. and mine 
as well.” 

" Your heart ” >aid Manh. lie -till gr*;*;. *rd h'.r an I dr rained 
hr I . 

“ Lo t it a* g**»d a'- b<T heart ? ” lie 'aid. " Or d<» you think it’s 
not J ” 

** Yi*ur lie .* t t ? ” die -aid again, inrirdul . 

” V(s, ti. mi- ! Mu« 1 I) ’-mi think I hasei/t £*>; a heart?'* 

And uiih l.j. h yr » \> ir 1 :.»*■■» hr 1 ‘.and an i rv-'i! it ur i< r his 
h ji ok 1 "1 S j r 1 < '' • \ in art. * hr 1 -aid. “ it s ■ : d :/: : m .r . ' i* 

it wav won. ir; v ! *< h made her attrnd. Arid d « ?: 1 f !: :h'* 

deep, brass. j>» ’a« ; . 1 "it 1 t.' •! ho ha a: 1 , nui. !..<■*. 10a* - ■ i.' t.-u.g 
lion, bes.-i.d. It s\a L«.r • inr ri m.: lu -m bi *. ’.d. g m.s/u] 

loan outdde. i!.::;.: n* h* 1 \i.d. tba* ; •*. .a. . ..J‘. It 

beat upon. h< ; on ' : 1 . and .'U.n'.e In'! In ‘ n - t- ; , t Jal. 

She t ot dd not think • Jill nr. ::: te. "'he -add n* .t think of her. 
That terrible dgr.alhmr from - *.: r ;dr ‘ 

I he hr >\ j ut ho arm t. 1 1 i.» 1 ’*• .ii-t. 

•* Come with me/’ he mj .1 gently. ** ('nine and let us say what 
we’ve got t«» vi\ 

And hr dn ss her out-nie, 1 h -rd the door. And she vver * with linn 
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darkly down the garden path. That he should have a beating heart ! 
And that he should have his arm round her, outside the blanket ! 
She was too confused to think who he was or what he was. 

He took her to a dark corner of the shed, where there was a tool- 
box with a lid, long and low. 

“ We’ll sit here a minute,” he said. 

And obediently she sat down by his side. 

” Give me your hand,” he said. 

She gave him both her hands, and he held them between his own. 
He was young, rind it made him tremble. 

” You' 11 marry me. You’ll marry me before I go back, won’t 
you ? ” he pleaded. 

" Why, aren’t we both a pair of fools ? ” she said. 

He had put her in the corner, >0 that she should not look out and 
see the lighted window of the house, across the dark vard and 
garden. He tried to keep her all there inside the shed with him. 

44 In what way a pair of tools?” he said. l * It you go back to 
Canada with me, I've got a job and a good wage waiting for me. 
and it's a nice place, near the mountains. Whv shouldn’t \oii marry 
me?- Why shouldn’t wc marry? I should like to have \nu their 
with me. I should like to feel I'd got somebody their, at the bai k 
of me, all my life.” 

“ You'd radix find sornebodv rbr wlm’d suit \oii better,” she .ud. 

44 Yes, I might easily tirul another girl. 1 know 1 mold. Hut r-.i 
one I reaHy wanted. T\c never met one I irallv wauled, tor */*,*»«!. 
You see, I’m thinking of all my life. II I maiiv, I want to feel u\ 
for all my life. Other girls : well, thev’rr ju*t girb. ni< r enough to 
go a walk with now and then. Nue enough foi .1 bu of plav . Hut 
when I think of my life, then I should be very sorry to have to maiiv 
one of them, I should indeed.” 

44 You mean they wouldn't make ym a good wife.” 

4 ‘ Yes, I mean that. Hut I don’t meanth'v wouldn't do then du.\ 
by me. I mean— I don't know what I meats. OnK when I think 
of my life, and oi you, then the two thing* g" ouu ii,. ’ 

‘‘Arid what if they didn't . J die said, with hei odd. sardoiur 
touch. 

Well, I think they would.” 

Thrv >at for ^onic lino • ulrrt. He laid her hand* m hi but he 
did not make love to he:, fcm • '* hr had iralt/rd that he wa. a 
woman, and vulnerable, .u • e, i!>!r. a « *T?ain Ik .tun* had p* a f d 
hi soul. He did not want to iu,:h* l«-\r to lin Hr -blank ;o in . i.v 
such performance, almost with fear. She w.o a vs. n. an, and \u!m 1 - 
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able, accessible to him finally, and he held back horn that which 
was ahead, almost with dread. It was a kind of darkness lie knew he 
would enter finally, but of which he did not want as set even to 
think. She was the woman, and lie was responsible lot the strange 
Milnei ability he bad suddenly realized in her. 

No,” she said at laM, ” I'm a look I know I’m a fool.** 

Wh.it lor ? ” lie* asked. 

” To go on with this business.” 

“ Do you mean me ? ” lie- a^ked. 

No, I mean myself. I’m making a fool of nr. elf. and a big one.” 
Whs, because you don’t want to mai:v nr*, re.di. / ” 

“ Oli, I don't know whether I’m again t it, as a mutter of fa* t. 
‘Phut's just it. I don’t know.” 

lie looked at her in the daikncs« f pu/./led. He did not in the 
Iea<t know what she meant. 

“ And don’t you know whe ther sou like to dt here with me this 
minute, or not / ” he asked. 

“ No, I don’t really. I don’t know whether I w: h I w is some- 
where el u ir whether I like beim* here. I don’t know. r rails.” 

“ Do \ou wish sou were with Mis, Ilurddrd / Do you wish you’d 
gone to bed with her ? ” lie adu d, as a 1 h die nge. 

Mic waited a long time b<foi<- she an*wexc\l 

“ No,” du* said at la ». “ 1 don't widi tha* '* 

“And d<» y .1 mink sou would M>< n i ail \<*u bh* wi-.h her — 
whm sour hair goe s white, and \ « «n an * Id .** lie ii i. 

“ No.” lie 'aid. without Mi'ldi he itatlon. “ I d -n’t J iil and 
me t w o old ss * •nu n togrth* : 

“ And don't \t»u thmk. wh»n I’m an « 1 1 mm and s :dr an «>’ci 

woman, sse nil ^h? be t*».o ii.- • , ;!1. a w< me 1 : *u / ' )./■ vi: ! 

“ \\ . !!. not a. we am n- w.” dr- Jr; ded. “ W A 1 * mild iinujm* 
no, I - and. 1 < md t/u.e \* n an md man. Ik 'hi* it ' diead.ai 1 ” 

“ W hat. t- # be an *»1 1 / 

“ N « , o' * • >n : * 
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lb: kmd oi 1 .'o%.:ss 'tai'd i i. u Ih* in . er knew 

what h 1 nr a nl Id* -bat 0 = r ** d ■‘ 1 ‘ ' T ' * J 

• \o, h, J.d hmj? 

•• J d. .*td whs h. ' '• 1 on -**d >“»e s.i.v.;. 1 m r *ot 
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“ Did anybody ever say you were ? ” he asked , offended. 

They were silent for some time, pulling different ways in the 
silence. 

” I don’t want you to make fun of me,” he said. 

” Don't you ? ” she replied, enigmatic. 

” No, because just this minute Tin serious. And when I’m serious, 
I believe in not making fun of it.” 

” You mean nobody else must make fun of you,” she replied. 

” Ves, I mean that. And I mean 1 don’t believe in making fun 
of it myself. When it comes over me so that I’m serious, then — 
there it is, l don't want it to be laughed at.” 

She was silent for some time. Then ^lu* said, in a vague, almost 
pained voice : 

“ No, I’m not laughing at you.” 

A hot wave rose in hi> heart. 

“ You believe me, do you * ” he asked. 

” Yes, 1 believe you,*' she replied, with a twang nf her old lin'd 
nonchalance, as if she gave in became she was tired. But In* didn't 
care. His heart was hot and < lam »tons. 

” So you agree to marry me before I go -peril ipN at (dhrotneo ” 

” Yes, I agree.” 

4 ' There ! ” he exclaimed. “ That's settled if.” 

And lie sat silent, unions ious, with a 1 1 the blood burning in alt 
his veins, like fire in all the hr am lies and twig- ot him ih «.ui. 
pressed her two hands to his Hirst, without knowing. \\ h«*u tin- 
curious passion began to die down, he seemed t«» • nine ,iw d,e t<» the 
world. 

” Wc'Il go in, shall we ? ” he said : as i! he trah/ed 11 was told. 

She rose without answering. 

” Kiss me before we go, now voii’ve 'aid if,” he said 

And he kissed her gentlv on the mouth, v.idi a voimg, liiglitenrtl 
kiss. It made her f* r ! voting, tor., ami frightened, and wonder mg . 
and tired, tiod, as it she w n»- going t» deep. 

They went indoors. Anri in the siumg-o**tn, there, iiomhed In 
the fire like a queer little win h, was Bant. ad She lookr d round with 
reddened eyes as they entered, but did riot rise. Hr though: die 
looked frightening, unnatural, 1 Touching their and looking round 
at them. Lvil hr thought lier h>ok was, and he « tossed hi^ huger v 

Banford saw the rud<iy t elate fair of the vouth : lie seemed 
strangely tall and bright and looming. And Man h had a drlii atr 
look on her fare ; she wanted to hide her fair, to screen it, to lei 
it not be seen. 
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“ You’ve come at last,” said Banford uglily. 

“ Yes, we’ve come,” said he. 

“ You’ve been long enough for anything,” slie said. 

’* Yes, we have. We’ve settled it. We shall marry as soon as 
possible,” he replied. 

“ Oh, you’ve settled it, have you ! Well, I hope you won't live 
to repent it,” said Banford. 

1 hope so too,” he replied. 

” Are you going to bee! noic, Nellie ? ” said Banford. 

44 Yes, I’m going now.” 

44 Then (or goodness’ sake < omc along.” 

March looked at the boy. Hr was glancing with his \cry bright 
eyes? at her and at Banfoid. March looked at him wistfully. She 
wished she could stay with him. She wished she had married him 
alreaclv, and it was all user. For oh, sin: felt suddenly so safe with 
him. She felt so strangely sale and pea' rful in his presence, it 
onlv she could sleep in his shelter, and not with Jill. She felt afraid 
ol Jill. In her dim, lender state, it wa> to ha*. e to go w*:h 

Jill and sjeeo with her. Site wanted the bo\ to save her. She looked 
again at hrn. 

And lie. watching with bright eve*. divine 1 something '*1 what she 
fell. It puzzled and distressed him tl.a? di »• niU't « wnh Jill. 

" I shan't forget wh.it vou’vr pr: n.. < 1 . he i»»hing 1 fear 

into he r e\ es, rig 1 inn * 3 a r e\ es, m> that hr sre iums n • « » < u p\ all her 
self with fils <{UC* 1 , lit edit h"*k. 

She* smiled to him. faintlv, gentlv. Sl.r frit m!c . g.-an air with 
him. 

But m spjn of all the b< v v | 1 <1 anti' •n**. he It. id .1 w t-in k. J hr 
11a 1 mug hr wa> Irav me tin tas.’i lie* »t M,i:< h to .uof ] 1 ; an\ him 
to the inai kt t - low n. aU-nr o\ n lb ^ awav. where tftev went to the 
iren ii ar and had their name * stu. k up .is tw n pr . iplr w i;u w * re going 
to mails. lie was to t, oiiie .it ( hrisimas. and die wedding was to 
take piai v then. He hoped in the pring ti» hr aMe to lake March 
bai k to C anada with him, n*»w ti « wai was reads over. I hough 
he was so \ 1 umg, he Lad sav r 1! « nr* m< »n< \ . 

** You newer have to hr with ;i vir m-'iiev at the back of \ou, 
if you can help it," he said. 

So she saw liirn off in the train tliat was going West : his camp was 
on S.ilisbun IMain. And with big, dark eves she watched him go, 
and it seemed as ii even thing o al in hie wa> repeating as the train 
retreated with his queer, chubbv, ruddv lace, that seemed so broad 
acre ms the cheeks, and which never seemed to change it* c' region, 
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save wlic'ii a cloud of sulky anger hung oil the hrow, or the bright 
eyes fixed themselves in their stare. This was what happened now. 
lie leaned there out of the carriage window as the train drew off, 
saying good-bye and staring back at her, but his face quite* 
unchanged. There was no emotion on his face. Only his eyes 
tightened and became fixed and intent in their watching like a 
cat’s when suddenly she sees something and stares. So the boy’s 
eves stared fixedly as the train drew away, and she was left feeling 
intensely forlorn. Failing his physical presence, she seemed to have 
nothing of him. And she had nothing of anything. Only his face 
was fixed in her mind : the full, ruddy, unchanging cheeks, and the 
straight snout of a nose, and the two eyes staring above. All she 
could remember was how be suddenly wrinkled his nose when he 
laughed, as a puppy does when he is plav fully growling. Hut him, 
himself, and what he was — she knew nothing, she had nothing ol him 
when lie left her. 

On the ninth day after he had left her he receive*! this letter. 

" Dear IJf.nry, 

I have been over it all again in my mind, this business of me 
and you, and it seems to me impossible. When you aren't there I '■or 
what I fool I am. When vou are there you seem to blind me n> 
things as thev actually are. You make me see tilings all unreal, and 
I don’t know what. Then when 1 am alone again with Jill 1 seem to 
( omc to my own scrw.s and realize what a tool 1 am making ol m\ s< h, 
and how 1 am treating vou unfairly. Bc< au.>e it must be unlaii to 
you for me to go on with this atiair w hen I v.uft led in mv heart that 
I really love you. I know people talk .1 lot ot anil and n«.n rna 
about love, and I don’t want to do that. I want to keep to plain 
facts and at t in a sensible wav. And that semis to me what Fin not 
doing. I don't see on what grounds 1 am going to mans y*u. 
I know I am not head out heels iri love with vou, .is 1 have lam ied 
myself to be with fellows when 1 was a voung f»ol ot a gul. You ate 
an absolute stranger to ine, and it a*< no to me vou will alwav* 1 - 
one. So 011 what grounds am 1 going to marrv v>u > When 1 think 
of Jill, she is ten times more real to me. I know her and I’m awftdjv 
fond of her, and 1 hate mw-lf lor a beast it I ever hurt her huh 
finger. We have a life together. And e ven it it om’i last |.»r ever 
it is a life while it does last. And it might la t as long as either o: u 
lives. Who knows how long we’ve go 1 to live * She is a drh an 
little thing, perhaps nobody hut me knows how drh, ate. \nd .0 ! .. 
me, l feel I mb/hr fall down the well any dav. What I don’t seem n 
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see at all is you. When I think of what I’ve been and what I’ve done 
with you, I’m afraid 1 am a few screws loose. I should be sorry to 
think that softening of the brain is setting in so soon, but that is 
what it seems like. You arc such an absolute stranger, and so 
different from what I’m used to, and wc don’t seem to have a thing 
in common. As for love, the very word seems impossible. I know 
what love means even in J ill’s case, and I know that in this affair 
with you it’s an absolute impossibility. And then going to Canada. 
I’m sure I must have been clean ofT my chump when I promised 
stuh a thing. It makes me feel fairly frightened of myself. I feel 
I might do something really silly, that I wasn’t responsible for — and 
end my days in a lunatic asylum. You may think that’s all I'm 
fit for after the way I’ve gone on, but it isn't a very nice thought for 
nn" v . Thank goodness Jill is here, and her being here makes rne feci 
sane again, else I don’t know what I might do ; 1 might have an 
a< < idem with the gun one evening. I love Jill, and she make> me 
feel sale and sane, with her loving anger against me for being «u*h a 
fool. Well, w hrft I w ant to say is, won 1 v<*u let us t rv the w hole thing 
oil 1 1 airi marry vou, and ically, I won't do oa» h a thing if it 
o rins to p-f ** r r>ng. It is all a great rnbtake. I've in.sdc a < mipkgr 
!•■«•! «•! rmoli, and all I tan do is to apolo/t/e t* * v*m and a k wa 
plea e o. !>*igel it, and pleao- to take no further mane of me. Y dr 
hx km i mails leads, and seem- all light. I will post it to y<«n ;j 
\mii will let me know il this addir*» i* 1 ■ ;ht. and if v »u will adept 
m\ .Mo!" l »r •awl.il and lunatic wav 1 have brha .e i with \ou. 
and i li< n !» t the matter rrM. 

Jill sft». |s |,r* kindest regard*. Her im*;h*T and lather are having 
w 11 h us » «v er ( .In r t mas. 

Yi v er> rim re!', . 

1 :n\ M\r< h.” 

111. bo\ rt .id ih. 1 * Pei ill t amp a> he wa- « haning ids kit. He 
a ! i.p tMth. aid 1 - a nmgu \\<u( aim •: ; -d \ ><*ik»w cmind the 
cu'. with 1 u 1 \ . He said n-'llm'.' and - aw m ’h mg and 1* It nothing 
hut a livid rage that w as mute u:* . . a- ‘imig Biihcd ! Ru h<\* again ! 
Balia d ! lb* wan'ed the w« : n. he had fixed lid* c. :n 1 
having her. He felt that was m- il" ‘in. his i!. tinv. and his reward, 
to have this woman, .she wa> hm heaven and ha ll on earth, and he 
would have none ehewheo . .'Sightless wn'n lage and thwarted 
madness he g<*t tlm-ugh tin- mmning. Save that in ho mind he w a> 
lurking and w firming toward- an issue, he would have ^ mmited 
some insane ad. !>«•:> in hiir. elf he felt like roaring aid howling 
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and gnashing his teeth and breaking things. But he was too intel- 
ligent. He knew society was on top of him, and he must scheme. 
So with his teeth bitten together, ancl his nose curiously slightly lifted, 
like some creature that is vicious, and his eyes fixed and staring, he 
went through the morning’s affairs drunk with anger and suppression. 
In his mind was one thing — Banford. He took no heed of all 
March’s outpouring : none. One thorn rankled, stuck in his mind. 
Banford. In his mind, in his soul, infhis whole being, one thorn 
rankling to insanity. And he would have to get it out. He would 
have to get the thorn of Banford out of his life, if he died for it. 

With this one fixed idea in his mind, lie went to ask for twenty- 
four hours’ leave of absence. He knew- it was not due to him. His 
consciousness was sup^rnatu rally keen. Hr knew where lie must 
go — ht* must go to the captain. But how could he get at the captain ? 
In that great camp of wooden huts and tents lie had no idea where 
his captain was. 

But lie went to the officers’ canteen. There was hi* captain stand- 
ing talking with three other oflicers. Henry stood in the doorway 
at attention. 

” May I speak to Captain Berryman ? ” fhe laptuin was CornMi 
like himself. 

“ What do you want ? ” called the captain. 

“ May I speak to you, Captain ? ” 

“ What do you want ? ” replied the captain, not stirring from 
among his group of fellow-officers. 

Henry watched his superior for a minute without speaking. 

** You won’t rcfuM* me, sir, will )ou ? " he asked gravely. 

“ It depends what it is.” 

“ Can I have twenty-four hours’ leave ? ” 

“ No, you've no business to ask.” 

“ I know I haven’t. But I must ask \«»u.” 

“ You've had \our answer.” 

“ Don' t send me away. Captain." 

There was something strange about the b*»\ as he sUmhI then- so 
everlasting in the doorway. The ( lorni .h < aptain felt the strangeness 
at once, and eyed him shrewdly. 

” Why, what’s afoot ? ” he said, ruiious. 

“ I’m in trouble about some thing. 1 must go to Blewlnirv." said 
the boy. 

“ Blewbury, ch ? After die girls ? ” 

“ Yes, it is a woman. Captain." And the boy, as hr stood there 
with his head reac hing forward a little, went suddenly terribly pale, 
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or yellow, and his lips seemed to give off pain. The captain saw and 
paled a little also. He turned aside. 

“ Go on, then,’* he said. “ But for God’s sake don’t cause any 
trouble of any sort.” 

“ I won’t, Captain, thank you.” 

He was gone. The captain, upset, took a gin and bitters. Henry 
managed to hire a bicyilc. It was twelve o’clock when he left the 
camp. He had sixty miles^f wet and muddy cross-roads to ride. 
But he was in the saddle and down the .road without a thought 
of food. 

At the farm, March was busy with a work she had had some time 
in hand. A bunch of Scotch fir-trees stood at the end of the open 
shed, on a little bank when* ran the fence between two of the goise- 
sh.'^ggv meadows. The* furthest of these trees was dead— it had died 
in the summer, and stood with all its needles brown and <- ore in the 
air. It was rv*t a very big tree. And it was absolutely dead,. S » 
Match determined to have it. although they were not allowed to < ui 
any of the timber. But it would make such splendid firing, in thc-e 
da\ s of scan e fuel. 

She had be e n giving a few wealthy chops at the trunk for a week 
or more, , \ n \ i;< »w and then hacking away for five minute*. low 
down, rie.tr the ground, no one dmuld notice. She had rv 1 tried 
die >aw, it w 1 " Midi hard work, alone. Now the tree stood with a 
great \awniru gap in id. b:i-r. pen heel as it were on one sinew, .1 nci 
leads to f . 1 1 . lit h, did not fall. 

It wa* late ir* ill** damn December afternoon, with cold mi't- 
< 1 ce j ing f ait of the wo*. K and up the hallow and <i ir kn< *< w ailing 
to *mk m horn aho\e. 1 hen* w.i* a bit of yll »wne -* where the Min 
wa* fading aw as brymd the* low woods of the distance. Maivh 
to..!; he r axe and went !-• the tree. The small thud-duid »f her 
M-.ws resounded rathe r imfiri tual about the wintrv horreMead. 
r.anfonl tame* out wearing her tlib k mat. but with no hat her 
In*. ul, so that her thin, bobbed hair blew* on the uneasy wind that 
sounded in the pines and in die wood. 

•• \\ hat I’m afraid oh” said Rant* -id. “ is that it will fall on die *hed 
and 'sc* didl have another job rcp.mlng that.” 

“Ob, 1 don't think m>." said Match, straightening hcr*elf. and 
wiping her aim over her hot blow. She was flushed red, her eve< 
weu* \ri\ wide-open and cjucer. her upper lip lifted away from her 
two white, flout teeth with a 1 .nious, almost rabbit-!- v k. 

A little <10111 man in a hl.uk o\crcoat and a bowler hat came 
pottering anovs the yard. He had a pink face and a white bea^i 
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and smallish, pair-blue eyes. lie was not very old, but nervy, and 
he walked with little short steps. 

“ What do you think, father ? ” said Hanford. 44 Don’t you 
think it might hit the shed in falling ? ” 

“ Shed, no ! ” said the old man. 44 Can’t hit the shed. Might 
as well say the fem e.” 

“The fence doesn’t matter,” said Marth, in her high 
voice. 

4 ‘ Wrong us usual, am I I " said Hanford, wiping her si laying hair 
from her eves. 

The tree stood as it were on one speleh of itself, halting, and 
creaking in the wind. It grew on the bank of a little dry din h 
between the two meadows. On the tup of the bank straggled one 
fence, running to the bushes uphill. Several trees ilusteied there in 
the corner of the field near the shed and nv^ the gate wi»i< h led into 
the yard. Towards this gate, horizontal across iM wm*rv meadows, 
came the grassy, rutted approach from thej^igh road. •There trailed 
another ricketty fence, long split poles joining the^iort, thick. witle- 
apart uprights. I he tliree people stood at the bac k of the tiee, in 
the corner of the shed meadow,just above the yard gate. The house, 
with its two gables and its porch, stood tidy in a little glassed garden 
across the yard. A little, stout, rosy -faced woman in a little red 
woollen shoulder shawl had come and taken her stand in the pun h. 

“ Isn't it down yet?” she cried. in a high little suite. 

’‘Just thinking about it.” culled her husband. His tone towards 
the two girls was always rather mucking and satirical. March did 
not want to go on with he r hitting while he was there. As fur him, 
he wouldn’t lift a stic k from the ground if he 1 ould help it, c .unplain- 
ing, like- his daughter, of rheumatics in his shoulder. S.» the- time 
stood there a moment silent in the c old afternoon, in the bottom 
corner n< ar the yard. 

They heard the far-ofl taps of a gate, and c raned to look. Awuv 
across, on the gir**n horizontal approach, a figure was ju>t swinging 
on to a bii\cle again, and lurc hing up and down over the- grass, 
approac King. 

•* Why, it’s one of our l*>ys it’s Jack,” said the old man. 

“ Can't be,” said Hanford. 

March naned her head to look, Slir alone ret ugni/ed tin* khaki 
figure. She fhislu d, but said nothing. 

No, it bn 1 Jac k, I don’t think, said the old man, staring with 
little round blue eyes under his white I t hcs. 

In another moment the bicycle lurched into sight, ami tin* rider 
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dropped off at the gate. It was Henry, his face wet and red and 
spotted with mud. He was altogether a muddy sight. 

“ Oh ! ” rried Hanford, as if afraid. 44 Why, it’s Henry ! ” 

“ What ! ” muttered the old man. He had a thick, rapid, mutter- 
ing way of speaking, and was slightly deaf. “ What ? What ? Who 
is it ? Who is it, do you say ? That young fellow ? That young 
fellow of .Nellie’s? Oh ! Oh ! ” And the satiric smile came on his 
pink face and white eyelashes. 

linin', pushing the wet hair off his steaming brow, had ('aught 
sight of them and heard what the old man said. His hot, young 
face seemed to flame in the cold light. 

” Oh, are you all there ! ” he said, giving his sudden, puppy’s 
little laugh. He was so hot and dazed >vith cycling he hardly knew 
where he was. He leaned the bicycle against the feme and (limbed 
over into thc*com#r onlo the bank, without going into the yard. 

“ Well, I, must say, we weren’t expecting you," said Hanford 
l.tt onii ally. ** 

" No, 1 suppose not,” said he, looking at Murth. 

She stood aude, slgck, with one knee drooped and the axe renting 
ils head 1 ! ■. on the ground. Her eyes were wide and vacant, and 

her up pet lip lifted from her teeth in that helpless, fascinated rabbit- 
look. I he moment she saw ho glowing, red fate :! was all over with 
her. She was as helpless as if die had been bound. The moment 
die mw the way 1 o head seemed to reach 1 rwazvl. 

"Well, who it? Who is it, anyway?” asked the smiling, 
satiric old man in his muttering voice. 

" Why, Mr. (irenfel, whom nou’vc heard us tell about, father,” 
said Haul' >id » < »lc U v . 

" Heard \ou tell about. I should think so. Heard of nothing cl>e 
puc tu allv .” muttered the elderly man, with his queer little je ering 
smile on his face. “ How do you do.” he added, suddenly reaching 
out his hand to Henry. 

The bov shook hands just as startled. 1 hen the two men fell apart. 

"(Ncled over liom Salisbury Plain, have you?” asked die old 
man. 

" Yes." 

“ || m » Longish ride. How h*ng d it take y-*u, eh ? Some time, 
eh ? Several hours, 1 suppose.” 

“ About lour.” 

“ Kh ? Four ! Yes, 1 should have thought so. When arc you 
going bat k, then ? 

“ i’vr got till to-mi*rrovv evening.” 
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“ Till to-morrow evening, eh ? Yes. Hm ! Girls weren’t 
expecting you, were they ? ” 

And the old man turned his palc-bluc, round little eyes under their 
white lashes mockingly towards the girls. Henry also looked round. 
He had become a little awkward. He looked at March, who was 
still staring away into the distance as if to sec where the cattle were. 
Her hand was on the pommel of the axe, whose head rested loosely 
on the ground. 

• “ What were you doing there ? ” he asked in his soft, courteous 
voice. ” Cutting a tree down ? ” 

March seemed not to hear, as if in a trance. 

” Yes/’ said Banford. “ We’ve been at it for over a week.” 

“ Oh ! And have you done it all by yourselves then ? ” 

” Nellie’s done it all, I’ve done nothing,” said Banford. 

“ Really ! You must have worked quite hard,” lie said, addressing 
himself in a curious gentle tone direct to March. She did not 
answer, but remained half averted, staring away towards the woods 
above as if in a trance. 

” .W Hit ! ” cried Banford sharply. ” Can't you answer ? ” 

‘•‘What — me?” cried March, starling round, and locking from 
one to the othe?r. ” Did anyone Npcak to me ? ” 

” Dreaming ! ” muttered the old man. turning aside to smile. 
“ Must be in love, ch, dreaming in the day-time ! ” 

'* Did you say anything to me ? ” said March, looking at the hov 
as from a strange distance, her eyes wide and doubtful, her fate 
delicately flushed. 

“ 1 said you must have worked hard at the tree,” he replied 
courteously. 

“ Oh that ! Bk by bit. I thought it would have come down by now.” 

“ I'm thankful it hasn’t come down in the night, to frighten us 
to death,” said Banford. 

” Let me just finish it for you, shall I ? ” said the boy. 

March slanted the axe-shaft in his direction. 

” Would you like to ? ” she said. 

“ Yes, if you wish it,” he said. 

“ Oh, I’m thankful when the thing’s down, that’s all,” she replied, 
nonchalant. 

” Which way is it going to fall ? ” said Banford. ” Will it hit the 
shed ? ” 

“ So, it won’t hit the shed,” he said. ” I should think it will 
fall there — quite clear. Though it might gave a twist and catch 
the fence.” 
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“ Catch the fence ! M cried the old man. “ What, catch the fence I 
When it’s leaning at that angle ? Why, it’s further off than the shed. 
It won’t catch the fence.” 

“ No,” said Henry', “ I don’t suppose it will. It has plenty of 
room to fall quite clear, and I suppose it will fall clear.” 

“ Won’t tumble backwards on top of us, will it ? ” asked the old 
man, sarcastic. 

” No, it won’t do that,” said Henry, taking off his short overcoat 
and his tunic. ” Ducks ! Ducks ! Go back ! ” 

A line of four brown-spri klcd duc ks led by a brown-and-green 
drake were stemming away downhill from the upper meadow, 
coming like boats running on a ruffled sea, cockling their way top 
speed downwards towards the fence and towards the little group of 
people, and tackling as excitedly as if they brought news of the 
Spanish Armada. 

“ Silly things ! Silly things ! ” cried Hanford, going forward t > 
turn them off. Hut they came eagerly towards her, opening their 
yellow-green beaks and quacking as if they were so excited to sa;. 
something. 

“ There’ r' food. There's nothing here. You must wait a bit.” 
said Hanlon 1 to them. “ Go away. Go away . Go round to the yard.'* 

They didn’t go, so she climbed the fence to swerve them round 
under the gate and into the yard. So off they waggled in an excited 
string once more, »• agging their rumps like the stems of little gondolas, 
ducking under t bar of the gate. Hanford stood on the top of the 
bank, just over the fence, looking down on the other three. 

Henry looked up at her, and met her queer, round -pupil led, weak 
eves staring behind her spectacles. He w as perfectly still. He looked 
away, up at the weak, leaning tree. And as he looked into the sky, 
like a huntsman who is watching a flying bird, he thought to himself : 
4 ‘ If the tree falls in just such a way, and spins just so much as it fails, 
then the branch there will strike her exactly as she stands on top of 
that bank.” 

He looked at her again. She was wiping the hair from her brow 
again, with that perpetual gesture. In his heart he had decided her 
death. A trriible still force seemed in him, and a power that was 
•ust his. If he turned even a hair’s breadth in the wrong direction, 
hr won It I lose the power. 

*• Mind yourself, Miss Banf »rd,” he said. And his heart held 
perfectly still, in the terrible puir will that she should not move. 

44 Who, me, mind my>ci: V ” die died, her father*' jeeiing tone 
in her \oiic. Why. do you think v»u might hit me With th axe ? ” 
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" No, it’s just possible the tree might, though,*’ he answered 
soberly. But the tone of his voice seemed to her to imply that he 
was only being falsely solicitous, and trying to make her move because 
it was his wall to move her. 

“ Absolutely impossible,” she said. 

He heard her. But he held himself icy still, lest lie should lose 
his power. 

44 No, it’s just possible. You’d better come down this wav.” 

“ Oh, all right. Let us see some crack Canadian tree-felling,” 
she retorted. 

“ Ready, then,” he said, taking the axe, looking round to sec he 
was clear. 

There was a moment of pure, motionless suspense, when the world 
seemed to stand still. Then suddenly his form seemed to flash up 
enormously tall and fearful, he gave two swift, flashing blows, in 
immediate succession, the tree was severed, turning slowly, spinning 
strangely in the air and coming down likc^i sudden dTUknrss on the 
earth. No one saw what was happening except liimseif. No one 
heard the strange little cry which the Hanford ga\e as the dark end 
of -the bough swooped down, down on her. No our saw her < rom h 
a little and receive the blow on the back of the nec k. No one saw 
her flung outwards and laid, a little twitching heap, at the lout ut dir 
fence. No one except the boy. And he watc bed with intense bright 
eyes, as he would watch a wild goose he had shut. Was it winged, 
or dead ? Dead ! 

Immediately he gave a loud cry. Immediately Mart It gave a wild 
shriek that went far, far down the afternoon. And the lather stalled 
a strange bellowing sound. 

The boy leapt the fence and ran to the figure. 1 be b.n k of dir 
neck and head was a mass of blond, of h«»M.*i. He turned it n\n. 
The body was quivering with little consul lint she was dead 

really. He knew it, that it was so. He knew it in hi> soul and his 
blood. The inner necessity of his life was fulfilling inrll, it was lie 
who was to live. The thorn was drawn out of his lw>wrls. So In- 
put her down gently. She was dead. 

He stood up. March was standing there |>ctrifird and absolutelv 
motionless. Her face was dead white, her eyes big black pools. I hr 
old man was scrambling horribly over the fence*. 

” I’m afraid it’s killed her,” said the hoy. 

The old man was making curious, blubbering noises as he huddled 
over the fence. 44 What ! ” cried Man h, starting elcc trie. 

44 Yes, I’m afraid,” repeated the l>oy. 
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March was coming forward. The boy was over the fence before 
she reached it. 

“ What do you say, killed her ? ” she asked in a sharp voice. 

I’m afraid so,” he answered softly. 

She went still whiter, fearful. The two stood fa< ing one another. 
Her black eyes gazed on him with the last look of resistance. And 
then in a last agonized failure she began to grizzle, to cry in a shivery 
little fashion of a < hild that doesn’t want to cry, but which is beaten 
bom within, and gives that little first shudder of .sobbing whic h is 
not \ri weeping, dry and fearful. 

He had won. She stood there absolutely helpless, shuddering her 
dry sobs and her mouth trembling rapidly. And then, as in a child, 
Wiith a little crash came the tears and the blind agony of sightless 
weeping. She sank down on the grass, and sat there with her hands 
on her breast and her face lifted in sightless, convubed weeping. 
1 le stood above her, looking down on her. mute, pale, and everlasting 
seeming. He ne\er moved, but looked down on her. And among all 
the* torture of the scene, the torture of his own heart and bowels, he 
was glad, he had won. 

After .1 i' og rime' he stooped to her and took her hands. 

“ Don't « rv, ' he said softly. “ Don’t cry." 

She looked up at him with tears running from her eyes, a senseless 
look ot li«lph*^ne>s and submission. So she gazed on him as if 
sigh th vet 1 m' \n * up to him. She would never lease him again. 
He had won h And he knew it and w a< glad. Ix-i au*e he wanted 
her for his life. His lib- must have her. And now he had won hc^. 
It was what his life nuM ha\e. 

Hut it he had won her, he had not yet got her. 1 he\ were married 
at ( hi Minas as he had planned, and lie got again ten da>s’ leave. 
Thr\ went to Cornwall, to hi> own v nlage, on the sea. He realized 
that it was awful f-.r her to be at the farm anymore. 

Hut though die beli »nged to him, though she lived in his shadow, as 
it she i < mid not be away fioin him. she was not happv. Mie did not 
want to leave him : and vet she dal not feel free with him. Every- 
thing around her o eined to wan h her. seemed to pie^ on her. He 
had won her. lie had her with him, she was hi< wife. And die— she 
bel mged to him, die knew it. Hut die was not glad. Ami he was still 
foiled. He realized that though he was married to her anti possessed 
her in even po idle way. apparentlv. and though die a ; him to 
possess her. she wanted it, she wanted nothing else, now, still he did 
not cpiite sik i red. 

Something was missing. Instead of her soul swav.ng with new 
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life, it seemed to droop, to bleed, as if it were wounded. She would 
sit for a long time with her hand in his, looking^fcway at the sea. 
And in her dark, vacant eyes was a sort of wound, and her face looked 
a little peaked. If he spoke to her, she would turn to him with a faint 
new smile, the strange, quivering little smile of a woman who has 
died in the old way of love, and can’t quite rise to the new way. 
She still felt she ought to do something, to strain herself in some 
direction. And there was nothing to do, and no direction in which 
to strain herself. And she could not quite accept the submergence 
which his new love put upon her. If site was in love, she ought to 
exert herself, in some way, loving. She felt the weary need of our 
day to exert herself in love. But she knew that in fact she must no 
more exert herself in love. He would not have the love whiil 
exerted itself towards him. It made his brow go black. No, he 
wouldn’t let her exert her love towards him. No, she had to be 
passive, to acquiesce, and to be submerged under the surhn e of 
love. She had to be like the seaweeds she saw as she peered doun 
from the boat, swaying forever delicately under water, with all their 
delicate fibrils put tenderly out upon the flood, sensitive, utterly 
sensitive and receptive within the shadowy sea, and ne\ri, never 
rising and looking forth above water while they lived. Nc\cr. Never 
looking forth from the water until they died, only then washing, 
corpses, upon the surface. But while they lived, alwavs .submerge »!, 
alwavs beneath the wave. Beneath the wave they might havc- 
powerf'ul roots, stronger than iron ; they might be trn.n ious and 
dangerous in their soti waving within the flood. Beneath the water 
they might be stronger, more indestructible than resound oak trees 
arc on land. But it was alwavs under-water, alwavs under- water. 
And she, being a woman, must be like that. 

And she had been so used to the very opposite. She had had to 
take all the thought for love and for life, and all the responsibility. 
Day after day she had been responsible tor the coming clay, tor the 
coining year : for her dear Jill’s health and happiness and we ll- 
being. Verily, in her own small way, she had frit tier sell re<qx>nsihlc 
for the well-being of the world. And this had been her great stimu- 
lant, this grand feeling that, in her own small sphere, she was 
responsible for the well-being of the world. 

And she had failed. She knew that, even in her small way, she 
had failed. She had failed to satisfy her ow n feeling of irsjjondbility. 
It was so difficult. It seemed so grand and easy at first. And the 
more you tried, the more difficult it became. It had seemed so rasv 
to make onekelovcd creature happy. And the more you tried, the 
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worse the; failure. It was terrible. She had been all her life reac hing, 
reac hing, and tjehat she reached for seemed so near, until she had 
stretched to her utmost limit. And then it was always beyond her. 

Always beyond her, vaguely, urm alizably beyond her, and she 
was left with nothingness at last. The life she reac hed for, the happi- 
ness she reached for, the well-being she reached for all slipped back, 
became unreal, the further she stretched her hand. She wanted 
some goal, some finality- -and there was none. Always this ghastly 
teaching, rea< hing, striving for something that might be ju>t beyond. 
Keen to make Jill happy. She was gl.*d Jill was dead, l'or she 
had realized that she could never make* Iter happy. Jill would 
always be fretting herself thinner and thinnc r , weaker and weaker. 
Her pains grew worse instead of less. It would be so for ever. She 
A as glad she was dead. 

And if Jill had matried a man it would have been just the same. 
1 he woman striving, siii\ ing to make the man happy, <aiivini7 within 
lier ow n limit ' foi the well-being of her world. And a!w as s at hJ< \ i:.g 
failure. J.i’tle, h.olish successes in nv»n« v or in ambition. Ut.t at 
the very point wheie die most wanted mu < c- , in the an /-sidled • i\* -rl 
to make ,:*■* on«- belo\ rd human bring happv and peih * ths t t:a* 
tailui r was almo * < ata-ti * «» >!m . Von wanted to make \<»ur W hw. 1 
h.t pps , and his happiness seemed alwa\ «* arhbwablr. If only vni; 
did ju t this, that, and the other. And \ou did thb. that, and the 
-ihn, in all go« d hmh, and every time the l.ulnre became a li:dr 
more ghastly. v on could love vourscli to ribb^m, and strive and 
tram \ ourself to the* bone, and things would g<« from bad to 
bad to worse, as far as happiness went. 1 he awful mistake of 
happine^'. 

Poor Match, in her goodwill and her responsibility, she had 
trained her elf till it seen:-**! to her that the whole of l.fe arid every- 
thing was onlv a hotrinle ab\« of nothingness. ldie metre \,m 
i <\u he'd alter the fatal il*«wer of’ happiness, which trembles so blue 
and lovelv in a crew i. e jut be\ond vniir gi.rp, tire more fearfully you 
income aware < d the* i-Jurth and awful gull of the pm inice below 
\ on , into which you will inevitably plunge*, as into the bottomless 
pit, if >ou reach am turiher. You pita k iiower alter flower --it is 
never thf llowcr. lire flower itself its val\\ i> a humble gull, it is 
the IxatomlrsN I )il - 

That is the whole hisfon .f the search for happiness, whether it 
be you! own or somrlx»d\ ehe’s that \ou want to win It uuls and 
it always end'-, m the gh.otlv n-e of tlie bottomless iv diingnc.ss into 
which you will inevh, M\ f.dl i* \mi siiaiu an\ further. 
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And women? What goal can any woman conceive, except 
happipeSfe ? Just happiness, for herself and the whole world. That, 
and nothing else. And so, she assumes the responsibility, and sets 
off towards her goal. She can see it there, at the foot of the rain Un\ . 
Or she can sec it a little way beyond, in the blue distance. Not far, 
not far. 

But the end of the rainbow is a bottomless gulf down w hi* h vou 
can fall forcvfcr without arriving, anil the blue distance is a void pit 
which can swallow you and all your eflorts into its emptiness, .m l 
still be no emptier. You and all your elforts. So, the illusion n| 
attainable happiness ! 

Poor March, she had set oil* so wonderfully towards the blur goal. 
And the further and fuitliei she had gone, the inoie h-nbil had 
become the realization of emptiness. An agon>, an imamrv at la t 
She was glad it was over She glad to sit on the lion a f d 
look wcstwaids over the c ea, and know the gnat strain had < mb I 
She w ould never strain for love and happiness am more And ji I 
was safely dead. Pool Jill, poor Jill. It must be sweet to be dr ad 
For her own part, death was not her destmv. She would haw to 
leave hot destmv to the bo\. Blit then, the bov He wantid m nir 
than that. He wanted her to give heisell without d« femes, t > mi 
and betome submerged in him. And die slu wantol n» Mt o'l, 
like a woman on the last milestone, and watt h s \ u wanted t » < »*, 
to know, to understand. She wanted to be alone * with him at Inr 
side. 

^And he ! He did not want her to wauh am nmir to ar.v 

more, to understand am more He wanted to vm! hr i , 

spirit, as Onentals veil the* v\ oman\ lai e lie wanu i la » to «« muni 
herself to him, and to put hei independent spirit t*» 0» * H< v, no I 
to take away from her all her elloit, all that sir rm din \n\ m. n 
d'tlre. lie wanted to make hr r submit, \k Id, blind! v po a wav • ut 
of all her strenuous < nm lomncss. He wanted to tak* aw.iv her 
consciousness, and make her just his w< man Just hi wai.au 
And she was so tired, so tired, like a < luld that wants to go t . » sh ep, 
but which fights against sleep, as ifslec p w< ir death She set m» d to 
stretch her eves waclcr in the obstinate eflort and tension <»l keeping 
awake. She would keep awake. She it ould know . She u »uU < « insider 
and judge and decide She itould have the mm «»f her own life 
between her own hands. She would be an independent woman, to 
the last. But she was so tired, so tired of rverv thing And sleep 
seemed near. And there was such icst m the bov 

Yet there, sitting in a nic he of the high, wild c hfl of West Cornwall, 
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looking over the westward sea, she stretched her eyes wider and 
wider. Away to the West, Canada, America. She would know and 
she would sec what was ahead. And the boy, sitting beside her, 
staring down at the gulls, had a cloud between his brows and the 
strain of discontent in his eyes. He wanted her asleep, at peace in 
him. He wanted her at peace, asleep in him. And there she was, 
dying with the strain of her own wakefulness. Yet she would not 
sleep : no, never. Sometimes he thought bitterly that he ought to 
have hit her. He ought never to have killed Hanford fie should 
have h ft Hanfoid and March to kill one another. 

But that was onlv impatience * and he knew it. He was waiting, 
waiting to go west Hr w.h at lung almost in torment to leave Lng- 
Lind, to go west, to take March aw«*y. I o have tins shore ! He 
bAit w (1 that as tin \ c rossrd the seas, as tin % left thi> Jlngland whn h 
lie so hated, be « atise in ^ »nu wav it seemed to have stung him with 
p« »hon, she would go to sle rp She would c low her < \ es at last, and 
gist m to him 

\nd thru he would have her, and he would have his own life at 
last J 1 e < h tf< d, b c ling he hadn't got ln> <uui life I le would ne\ er 
have u till di< vi( Idr d and slept in him 1 he n lr* would hav e all his 
own 1 if < * t tv >rng man and a male, and she would have ail her own 
hie a^ a worn m ar I a h m dr 1 here would be no more of this aw lul 
straining She would not be a man anv more, an independent 
wutn.in with a nnn\ n -pon ibihtv. Viv »><u the rc'pomibihlv 
i« »r la r own sou! ii would have to commit t<» him H» knew it was 
so, and obsim T \ held out against her, waiting ioi th«* surrender 
** You 11 fe< 1 b< tier when oik c we get e»\rr the sc.is to Canada over 
their/* h< said to her as thrv sat among the nnhs on the e litF 

She looked awav to the sea’s horizon, as if it were nut leal I hen 
she looked round at him, with the strained, strange look of a child 
that is snuggling agairot sleep. 

" Shall 1 # ” die said 
“ ^ es/’ hr an>wr tc d qua tlv 

And hei lids dropped with the slow motion, sleep weighing 
them un< oust ions Hut she puM< d them open again to s i\ . 

\cs, I mav. 1 can't till 1 can’t tell what it will be like over 
there 

“ If onl^ we could go boon ! he *ud. with pain in his voice. 
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“ Hannei.e ! ” 

44 Ja— a.” 

4< Wo hist du ? ” 

44 Hicr.” 

44 Wo dann ? ” 

Hannclc did not lift her head from her work. She sat in a low 
chair under a reading-lamp, a basket of coloured silk pie< es beside 
her, and in her hands a doll, or mannikin, which she was dressing. 
She was doing something to the knee of the mannikin, so that the 
poor little gentleman flourished head downwards with arms wildly 
tossed out. And it was not at all seemly, because the doll was a 
Scotch soldier in tight-fitting tartan trews. 

There was a tap at the door, and the same voice, a woman’.-, 
calling : 

44 Hannclc ? ” 

“Ja-a!” 

Arc you here ? Are you alone ? ” asked the voice, in German. 

44 Yes— come in.” 

Hannclc did not sound very encouraging. She turned round her 
doll as the door opened, and straightened 1m coat. A datk-ryed 
young woman peeped in through the door, with a roguish coynev. 
She was dressed fashionably for the street, in a thi< k cape-wrap, and 
a little black hat pulled down to her cars. 

44 Quite, quite alone ! ” said the newcomer, in a tone of wonder. 
44 Where is he, then ? ” 

44 That I don’t know,” said Hannclc. 

44 And you sit here alone, and wait for him ? But no ! That I 
call courage ! Aren’t you afraid ? ” Miichka su oiled across to her 
friend. 

44 Why shall I be afraid ? ” said Hannclc curtlv. 

44 But no ! And what are you doing ? Another puppet ? He is a 
good one, though ! Ha --ha— ha ! Him! It is him ! \<> no - 

that is too beautiful ! No-— that i> too beautiful, Hannclc. It i- 
him— exactly him. Only the inuocrs.” 

480 
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He wears those trousers too,” said Hanncle, standing her doll 
on her knee. It was a perfect portrait of an officer of a Scottish 
regiment, slender, delicately made, with a slight, elegant stoop of 
the shoulders, and close-fitting tartan trousers. The face was beau- 
tifully modelled, and a wonderful portrait, dark-skinned, with a 
little, dose-rut, dark moustache, and wide-open dark eyes, and that 
air of aloofness and perfect diffidence which marks an officer and 
a gentleman. 

Mitchka bent forward, studying the doll. She was a handsome 
woman with a warm, dark golden skin and clear black eyebrows 
over her russet-brown eyes. 

“ No,” she whispered to herself, as if awestruc k. ‘ That is him. 
'I hat is him. Only not the trousers. Beautiful, though, the trousers, 
itjis he really suc h beautiful fine legs ? ” 

Hanncle did not answer. 

“ Exactly him. Just as finished as he is. Just as complete. 
He is just like that : finished off. Has he seen it ? ” 

” No,” said Hanncle. 

“ What will he say, then ? ” She started. Her quick ear had 
t aught a sound on the; stone stairs. A look of fear came to her face. 
She flew to d»e door and out of the room, closing the door to Inrhind 
her. 

“ Who is it? ” her vokc was heard calling anxiously down the 
stairs. 

Tin* answer t .n in Herman. Mitchka immediately opened the 
Jour again ant? »mc b.uk to join Hanncle. 

“ Only Martin,” she said. 

She >tood waiting. A man appeared in the doorway — erect, 

1 1 . 1 1 1 1 a 1 \ . 

“ Ah ! Countess Hanncle,” lie said in his quick, precise way, as 
he stood on the threshold in the distance. “ May one come in ? ” 

“ Yes, come in,” said Hanncle. 

The man entered with a quuk, military step, bowed, and kissed 
the hand of the woman who was sewing the doll. Then, mui h more 
intimately, he tombed Mitchka % hand with his lip>. 

Mitchka meanwhile was glam ing round the room. It was a \cry 
large attic, with the ceiling sloping and then bending in two hand- 
some movements towards the walls. The light from the dark- 
shaded reading-lamp fell soidy on the huge white-washed vaulting 
of the ceiling, on the \unous objects round the wall-. and made a 
brilliant pool of colour where Hanncle sat in her soft, red dross, with 
her basket of silks. 
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She was a fair woman with dark-blond hair and a beautiful fine 
skin. Her face seemed luminous, a certain quick gleam of life about 
it as she looked up at the man. He was handsome, clean-shaven, 
with very blue eyes strained a little too wide. One could see the 
war in his face. 

Mitchka was wandering round the room, looking at everything, 
and saying : ” Beautiful ! But beautiful ! Such good taste ! A 
man, and such good taste ! No, they don't need a woman. No, 
look here, Martin, the Captain Hepburn has arranged all this room 
himself. Here you have the man. Do you see ? So simple, yet *0 
elegant. He needs no woman.” 

The room was really beautiful, spacious, pale, soft-lighted. It was 
heated by a large stove of dark-blue tiles, and had \ery little* furniture 
save large peasant cupboards or presses of painted wood, and a huge 
writing table, on which were writing materials and some stimuli* 
apparatus and a cactus plant with line scarlet blossoms. But it was 
a man’s room. Tobacco and pipes were on a little trav, on the pegs 
in the distance hung military overcoat* and belts, and two guns on 
a bracket. Then there were two telescopes, one mounted on a stand 
near a window. Various astronomical apparatus lav upon the 
table. 

“ And he reads the stars. Only think lie is an astronomer and 
reads the stars. Queer, queer people, the Kngluh ! ” 

** He is Scottish," said Hannclr. 

“Yes, Scottish," said Mitchka. “But, soil know, I am ali.nd 
when I am with him. lie is at a closed end. I don't know where 1 
can get to with him. Arc you afraid ot him, too, Hanncle ? .V h, 
like a closed road ! " 

“ Why should I be ? " 

“ Ah, you ! Perhaps you don’t know when you should be afraid. 
But if he w ere to come and find us here ? No, no In m go. l.et us 
go, Martin. Come, let us go. 1 don’t want the Captain Hepburn 
to come and find me in his room. Oh no ! " Mitchka was busil\ 
pushing Martin to the door, and he was laughing with tin* queer, 
mad laugh in his strained eyes. ** Oh no ! I don’t like. I don’t like 
it,” said Mitchka, trying her Knglish now . She spoke a lew semen* 
prettily. ” Oh no, Sir Captain, i don’t want that you come. 1 don’t 
like it, to be here when you tome. Oh no. Not at all. 1 go. 1 go, 
Hannelc. I go, my Hanncle. And you will rca!l\ stay here and 
wait for him ? Bur when will hr t ome ? You don’t know .■* < )h 

dear, 1 don't like ir, I don't like it. 1 do not wait in the man’ , room. 
No, no — never— jnmai «, rmr: iou y. At h, \ou poor llannt le ! 
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And he has got wife and children in England ? Nevair ! No, 
nevair shall 1 wait for him.” 

She had bustlingly pushed Martin through the door, and settled 
her wrap and taken a minc ing, e le gant pose, ready for the street, 
and waxed her hand and made wide, scared eyes at ffannele, and 
was gone. The Countess Hanneh* pic ke el up the doll again and 
began to sew its shoe. What living she now had she earned making 
these puppets. 

But she* was restless. She pressed her arms into her lap, as if 
holding them bent had wearied her. I hen she looked at the little 
clock on his writing table. It wa> long alter dinner-time whv 
hadn’t he come . J She sighed rather exasperated. She was tired of 
her doll. 

*. Butting aside he r basket < d’ silks, she went to one of the windows. 
Outside the stars seemed while, and ver\ near. Below was the dark 
agglomeration ol the roots ot house s, a lume of light came- up horn 
beneath the darkne o of roof', and a laint breakage of none from the 
town far below. I lie room seemed high, remote, in the sky. 

.She went to the table and looked at hi* letter-clip with letter* in it, 
and at his sealing-wax. and his -lamp-box, touching tilings and mov- 
ing then ’ a little just fbr the sake- of the contrast, n<*t really noticing 
what she ton* la d. 1 hen she took a pencil, and in stiff gothi. 

< hum lets began to write her name- Johanna /u Ra*>emh w time 
alter time- her own name- and then once, bitirrh turiouslv. with 
a curious shar* rung of her nose : Alexander Hepburn 

But die threw tin- prm il down, having no more interest in her 
writing. She wandeied to where the large t< lr*c ope- stood near a 
further window, and stood i ■ >\ ->mr minutes with her lingers on th 
ban el, where il was a little brighter from ho touching it. Thru she 
chitted re‘*tle**lv back to he r » hair. She had puked up iiei puppet 
when she- heard him mi the stan>. She: lilted her lace and wauhed 
as lie rule red. 

" lie Hit. xou there!’ hr said cpiieth. as he closed the door 
behind him. Sh«- glanced at him *witt!v. but did not move nor 
answer. 

He look of] his o\ ere oaf, with quick. quiet movement*, and went 
to hang it up on the pe gs She- heat ! i is >t« p. and look* d again. 
1 1< was like- the doll, a tall. dmdcT. well-bred man in uniform W hen 
he 1 turned, has dark e-\ o m i uw d \ < r\ vs nlc open. 1 It* bi.u k hair v\as 
growing grev at the- uinpli ^ the iir.st touch. 

She- was sewing her doll. Without saving am thing, he wheeled 
round the c hair from the- writing table, so that he sat with his knees 
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almost touching her. Then he crossed one leg over the other. He 
wore fine tartan socks. His ankles seemed slender and elegant, his 
brown shoes fitted as if they were part of him. For some moments he 
watched her as she sat sewing. The light fell on her soft, delicate 
hair, that was full of strands of gold and of tarnished gold and shadow. 
She did not look up. 

In silence he held out his small, naked-looking brown hand for 
the doll. On his forearm were black hairs. 

She glanced up at him. Curious how fredi and luminous her face 
looked in contrast to his. 

“ Do you want to see it ? ” she asked, in natural KnglMi. 

44 Yes/ 1 he said. 

She broke off her thread of cotton ami handed him the puppet. 
He sat with one leg thrown over the other, holding the doll in on e 
hand, and smiling inscrutably with his dark eves. His hair, patted 
perfectly on one side, was jet black an.l glnssv. 

'* You’ve got me,” he said at last, in his amused, melodious voice. 

4 * \\ hat ? ” she said. 

4 ‘ You\e got me,” he repeated. 

V I don’t caic,” she said. 

*' What You don’t rare?” Hi> face hi >!.<* into a smile 

He h id an odd wa\ of an* we! ing, as if he wen ..ids half attending, 
as i! he were thinking of .something else. 

*’ You arc very late, aren’t you ? ” she \ endued. 

“ Yes. I am rather late.” 

” Why are you ? ” 

“ Well, as a matter of fact, 1 was talking with the ( !<d<*nrl.” 

” About me ? ” 

Yes. It was about you.” 

She went pale as she sat looking up into his fin c Hut it w.is 
impossible to tell whether there was drtrr^ on hi> d uk br w not 

“ Anuhing nasty ? ” she said. 

4 * Well, yes. It was rather nasty. Not about v<»u, I mean. But 
rather awkward for me.” 

She watched him. But still he said no more. 

** What was it ? ” she said. 

“ Oh, well - only what I expected. Thev vrni to know rather too 
much al>out you— about you and me, I mean. Not that ansbodv 
cares one bit. you know, unoffi, iallv. 1 he trouble i>, thrv arc 
apparently going to have to take official notice." 

44 Why ? ” 

44 Oh, well — it appear*, mv wife has been writing lettrrs to the 
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Major-General. He is one of her family acquaintances — known her 
all liis Efc. And I suppose she’s been hearing rumours. In fact, 

I know she has. She said so in her letter to me.” 

” And what do you say to her then ? ” 

“ Oh, I tell her I’m all right — not to worry.” 

“ You don’t expect that to stop lu r worrying, do you ? ” she asked. 

“ Oh, I don’t know. Why should she worry ? ” he said. 

“ I think she might have some mron,” said Hannclc. “ You’ve 
not seen her for a year. And if she adores vou ” 

” Oh, I don’t think she adores me. 1 think dm unite likes me.” 

” Do you think you matter as little as that to her ? ” 

“ I don’t sec why not. Of course she likes to fc < ! safe about me.” 

“ But now she dorsn’t feel safe ? ” 
v “ No -exactly. Exactly. That’s the point. That’s where it is. 
The Colonel advises me to go horn* on leave.” 

He sat gazing with < urious blight. dark, una rin'* eve- at the doll 
vJ.it h he In Id by one arm. It was an extra -o unarv likeness of 
hit.. * f. true men to th<* smooth parting of his hair and ho peculiar 
wa\ 1 <1 hxing ins dark ey o. 

4 * I t ir . 1< *ng ? ” dm asked. 

“ ! t: n i know. For .1 month,” he replied, first vaguely, then 
definitely. 

“ Fmi a month ! ” She wat< hed him, and Manned to sec him fade 
from her eye-. 

” And will - 11 go? ” stv* a-ked. 

“ I d<»n’t know. I don’t know.” Hi< head remained bent, he 
seem< d to muse rather “ l don’t know.” he repeated. 44 I 

can’t make up mv mind what I Tall do.” 

“ Would sou like* to go ? ’ site asked. 

lb !il?ed ho blows and looked at her. Her heart always melted 
in h. 1 when he looked a 1 . light at her with lm black eve;, and that 
4 , i/JJ.-t un eting l«>».k that was more like second sight than 

<:,o t human \Fion. She never knew what he uw when he looked 
at 1 » 

*• No,” he said simply. 4 ‘ 1 il ui’t want to go. 1 don’t think I’ve 
an\ he ire at all to go to England. 

“ W h\ not ? ” she a 1 .e.i. 

44 1 lan’t sa\.” Then again he looked at her. and a curious white 
light ,eemrd to shine on hi - e\e< t as he smiled dowiv with hh mouth 
ai.d said : ” I suppose you . :.:ht l«» know, it .mvbod\ does.” 

A clad, half-hi »htencd look v. a me on her face. 

14 ^ on mean \ .*u don’t waul to lra\c me ? ” she asked. breathW 
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“ Yes. I suppose that's what I mean.” 

“ But you aren't sure ? ” 

" Yes, I am, I'm quite sure," lie said, and the curious smile 
lingered on his face, and the strange light shone in his eyes. 

" That you don’t want to leave me ? " she stammered, looking 
aside. 

" Yes, I'm quite sure I don’t want to leave you," he repeated. 
He had a curious, \ery melodious Scottish voice. But it was the 
incomprehensible smile on his face that torn imed and frightened her. 
It was almost a gargoyle smile, a strange, lurking, 1 hangrlrss- 
sceming grin. 

She was frightened, and turned aside her fate. When slit' looked 
at him again, his face was like a mask, with strange, deep-graven 
lines and a glossy dark skin and a fixed look as if < .tra il half 
grotesque in some glossy stone, llis black hair on his smooth, 
beautifully-shaped head seemed changeless. 

44 Are you rather tired ? " she asked him. 

“ Yes, I think 1 am." He looked at her with blat k. unseeing exes, 
and a mask-like fate. Then he glanced aside as if he heard some- 
thing. Then he rose with his hand on his belt, saving : *' I'll take 
off my belt, and change my coat, if von don't mind.' 

He walked across the room, unfastening his broad, brown licit. 
He was in well-fitting, well-t ut khaki. He hung up ho belt and < arne 
back to her wearing an old, light tunic, which he hit unbuttoned. 
He carried his slippers in one hand. When he >at down to unfasten 
his shoes, she noticed again how bla« k and hairy his foieaim wa-, 
how naked his brown band seemed. lib hair was !>!.u k and mix*, ah 
and perfect on his head, like some t lose helmet, as he si.M.prd down. 

He put on hi> slippers, tamed his shoes aside, and resumed his 
chair, stretching luxurious!). 

There," he said. '* I feel better now." And he looked at he 1 . 
** Well," he said, “ and how are you ? " 

Mr ? " she said. “ Do I matter / " .She was rathet latter 

’* I)o you matte r ? " lie repeated, without mas. ,ng In 1 bitte rness. 
44 Why, what a question ! Oi course you are <>1 the verv highest 
importance. What ? Aren't you ? ” And smiling hh unions >mile 
— it made her for a moment flunk of the fixed sadness of m.«nke\s, 
of those Chinese < ar\ ed soapstone apes. He pui In h md under her 
chin, and gently drew his finger along her check. She flushed 
deeply. 

But I’m not as important av you, on I ? " .die asked defiantly. 

“ As important as me ! Whv. bless vou. I’m not important a bit. 
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I’m not important a hit ! ”— t he odd, straying’ sound of his words 
mystified her. What did he really mean ? 

“ And I’m even lcs^ important than that,” she said bitterly. 

” Oh no, you’re not. Oh no, you’re not. You’re very important. 
You’re very important indeed, I assure you.” 

“And your wife?” the question came rebelliouslv. “ Youi 
wife ? Isn’t she important ? ” 

” My wife ? My wile ? ” he seemed to let the word tray out of 
him as if he did not cpiite know what it meant. “Why. yew ! 
suppose she is important in her own sphere.” 

” What sphere / “ blurted Haimele. with a lanjjh. 

W hy, her own sphere, ol t ours*-. 1 lor ow n house, her ow n home, 
aqd la r two * luldren ; that’s her sjrfirre.” 

And vou ? where do vm come in ? 

•A, , • resent I don’t (lime in.” he said. 

“ I'm i^n’t that just the trouble ,'' said Hannele. “ If \ o*.i ha\e 
a wil» and a home, it's your budne^ to b< Ion:: to it. ioi’t n ? “ 

“ Yes, 1 suppose it h. if I want to," he n plied. 

And \ou do want to?” she challenged. 

” No. t ** n't." lie replied 

W « 11. tin n ? ’ she said. 

\< quite,” he answered. I admit it’s a dih-rnina.” 

“ I’uit what will you do ? ” die ind :*d. 

“ Why. 1 d«-n * know. I don't know yet. I ha\»n't *: ie up my 
ni'iid w hat I’n mt; to do." 

* 'I hen \ < m’d better begin to make it up,” she* said 

” \ < s, I know th.it. I know that 

lie rose, and began to walk un< a-ily e ; j > and down the room. But 
the same \ at ant dat kne-s w as on his brow . He had his hands in hb 
pot krts. llanmle sal h*i iini: helpless She « ouidn’t help Ixdng in 
low- with the man . with his hands, with his strange. law mating 
ph\siqur, w nil hi> m< ah ulabV ptouii c She lo\ed the w*a\ he 
put his feet down, die lmed the wa\ he m« »\ * d his legs as he walked, 
she lo\ed the mould of his l"iris. die h»\ed the way he dropped his 
head a little, and th<- strain:*', dark \ at aru \ of his brow, his noi- 
thiukmg. But now his irsih s%m sM»nl\ mads h»-i unhappy . Nothing 
would tome* of it. Nd-i slie had dii\en him to it 

Hr took his hands out of his pockets and returned to her like a 
pir* <’ of iron returning to a rr rgnel. He sat down aa sin in front of 
her and put his hands out t*» her. looking into in i fat e. 

“ (ii\e me \«*nr hands,” he s.ud s,.ftl\. with that strange, mindless, 
boil, siiggesti\«* tone which hit her powerless to disoluw ” (»ive 
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me your hands, and let me feel that vve arc together. Words mean 
so little. They mean nothing. And all that one thinks ami plans 
doesn't amount to anything. Let me feel that we arc together, and 
I don’t care about all the rest.” 

He spoke in his slow, melodious way, and closed her hands in 
his. She struggled still for voice. 

“ But you'll have to care about it. You’ll have to make up your 
mind. You’ll just have to,” she insisted. 

“ Yes, I suppose I shall. I suppose I shall. But now that we arc 
together, I won’t bother. Now that we are together, let us forget it.” 

” But when we cant forget it any more ? ” 

“ Well — then I don't know. But — to-night— it seems to me we 
might just as well forget it.” 

The soft, melodious, straying sound of his voice made her feel 
helpless. She felt that he never answered her. Words of reply seemed 
to stray out of him, in the need to say wmething. But he himself 
never spoke. There he was, a continual blank silence in front of her. 

She had a battle with herself. When lie put his hand again on 
her cheek, softly, with the most extraordinary soft half-touch, as a 
kitten’s paw sometimes touches one, like a flufF of liv ing air, then, 
if it had not been for the magic of that almost indiscernible cares-* 
of his hand, she would have stiffened herself and drawn away and 
told him she could have nothing to do with him, while hr was so 
half-hearted and unsatisfactory. She wanted to tell him these* things. 
But vfhen she began he answered invariably in the same soft, shaving 
voice, that seemed to spin gossamer threads all over her, so that she 
could neither think nor act nor even fee! distimilv. Her sou! 
groaned rebclliously in her. And yet, when he put his hand softlv 
under her chin,. and lifted her fate and smiled down on her with 
that gargoyle smile of hi*- she let him khs her. 

“ What arc you tl hiking about to-night ? ” hr s.tid. “ What are 
you thinking about ■ ” 

“ What did your Colonel say to you, exa* dv ? ” sh<- replied, 
trying to harden her eyes. 

“Oh, that ! ” he answered. “ Never mind that. That is of no 
significance whatever.” 

“But what u of any significant c ? ” she iiisi :» A She a!:no-t 
hated him. 

“What is of any signifu anrr ? Well, nothing to me, outside of 
this room, at this minute. Nothing in time or spat r n.a(t< rs to me.” 

“ Yes, this minute ! ” she repeated bitterly. “ But then thcie’s the 
future. I';t got to live in the future.” 
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“ The future ! The future ! The future is used up every day. 
The future to me is like a big tangle of black thread. Every morning 
you begin to untangle one loose end- -and that’s your day. And every 
evening you break ofr and throwaway what you’ve untangled, and tin- 
heap is so much less : just one thread less, one day less. That’s all 
the future matters to me.” 

“ Then nothing matters to you. And I don’t matter to you. A> 
\<>u say, only an end of waste thread,” she resisted him. 

“ No, there you’re wrong. You aren't the future to me.” 

” What am I then ? — tin* past ? ” 

” No, not any of those things. You’re nothing. As far as all that 
goes, you’re nothing.” 

41 Thank you,” she said sarcastically, 44 if I’m nothing.” 

But the very irrelevancy of the man overcame her. He kissed her 
with half disc ernible, dim kisses, and touched her throat. And the 
meaningless of him fast mated her and left her powerless. She could 
ascribe no meaning to him, none whatever. And yet his mouth, 
so strange in kissing, and his hairs* forearms, and his slender, beautiful 
breast with black hair— it was all like a mystery to her, as if one ol the 
men from Mars were loving her. And she was heavy and spell- 
bound, and she lov ed the spell that bound her. But also she didn't 
love it. 


n 

Countess zu T *ssentlow had a studio in one of the main streets. 
She was really a refugee. And nowadays you can be a grand-duke 
and a pauper, if you are a refugee. But Hannelc w as not a pauper, 
because she and her friend Mitchka had the studio where they made 
these dolls, and beautiful cushions of embroidered coloured wools, and 
mu h-like objects of feminine art. The dolls were quite famous, so 
the two women did not starve. 

Hannelc did not work much in the studio. She preferred to be 
alone in her own room, which was another line attic, not quite so 
large as the captain's, under lie* same roof. Bui often die went to 
the studio in the afternoon, and if purchasers caine, then they were 
offered a c up of tea. 

The Alexander doll was never intended f r sale. What made 
Hannelc take it to the studio one afternoon, we do not know. But 
she did so, and stood it on a little bureau. It was a wonderful little 
portiait of an ollurr and gentleman, the ph\>ique in Jelled so that 
it made vou hold your bnath, 

” And that — that is genius ! ” cried Mitchka. “ I hat is a ehrf 
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d'mtvre ! That is my masterpiece, Hannele. That is really marvel- 
lous. And beautiful ! A beautiful man, what ! But no, that is too real. 
I don't understand how you dare. I always thought you were good, 
Hannele, so much bettcr-naturod than 1 am. But now you frighten 
me. I am afraid you are wicked, do you know. It frightens me to think 
that you are wicked. Aha min! But you won't leave him there?” 

“ Why not ? ” said Hannele, satiric. 

Mitchka made big dark e\rs of wonder, reproac h, and fear. 

” But you must not," she said. 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ No, that you may not do. You love the man.” 

44 What then ? ” 

44 You can't leave his puppet standing there.” 

" Why can't 1 ? ” 

44 But you are really wicked. Du hist unUnh ho r. Only think ! 
— and he is an English ollicer.” 

4 * He isn't sacrosanct e\en then.” 

1,1 They will expel you from the- town. 1 hr\ will deport vou ” 

“ Let them, then.” 

“.But no ! Wh.it will vou do? That would be horrible it we had 
to go to Berlin or to Munich and begin again. Here ewmhing 
has happened so well.” 

“ I don’t c are,” said Hannele. 

hlitchka looked at her friend and said no more. But she- was 
angry. After some time she turned and utteied her ultimatum 

44 When %ou arc not there.” she said, “ I shall put the puppe t 
away in a drawer. I shall show it t«« nolxidy, n<»l>odv. And 1 mil', 
tell you, it makes me afraid to see it there. It makes me aiuid 
And you have no right 10 get me into trouble, do you ser. It 1 . n..t 
I "who look at the English officers. I don’t like them, the\ arr t • >o 
cold and finished of! lor me. I shall newer filing trouble on t!f 
because of the English ofh« rrs.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Hannele. ” Thev won t trouble \ 
They know” everything wr do, well enough I hey ha\r then spies 
everywhere. Nothing will happen to um.” 

“ But if they make you go away and 1 am planted here with the 
studio ” 

It was no good, however ; Hannele was obstinate. 

So, one sunny afternoon there was a ring at the door • a little 
lady in white, with a wrinkled fare that still had its prettimss. 

44 Good afternoon ! ” in rather lard -dardv middle-c lass English. 
44 I wonder if I may nee your things in your studio.” 
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“ Oh yes ! ” said Miti hka. “ Please to come in.” 

Entered t{ic little lady in her finery and her crumpled prettiness. 
She would not he very old ; perhaps younger than fifty. And it was 
odd that her fac c had gone so crumple d, because her figure was very 
trim, her eyes were bright, and she had pretty teeth when she 
laughed. She was very fine in her < lothcs : a dress of thick knitted 
white silk, a large* ermine scarf with the tails only at the ends, and a 
bhu k hat over whit h dripped a trail of green feathers of the osprey- 
sort. She wore rather a lot of jewellery, and two bangles tinkled 
o\rr her white kid gloves as she put up her fingers to tout h her hair 
whilst she stood < oinplac enlly and looked round. 

Ynifxe got a dimming studio- char mini; perfectly delightful! 
I couldn’t imagine anything more delightful/' 

s\liu Lka ga\e a slight ironic bow, and said, in her odd, plangent 
r.nglidi : 

*’ ( )!i \ e,. We like it \ cry inuc h also.” 

II. mm le, who had dodged be hind a screen, now came quickly 
forth 

*' Oh. how do you do ! ” smiled the elderly lady. 41 I heard there 
were i wool \< m Now whic h is wliit h. if I may be so bolci ? Ibis” 
— and di» j *• r .» wm .ome mule and pointed a white kid huger at 
Mite hk. i “ the ” 

" Aun.tmaiia \«»n Pi i< lau-( laroiath/' said Mitihka, slightly 
bow mg. 

t )h ! air’ the while kid linger jerked away. “Then 

thi> 

" J.'li.iima /w Kas*cntlow. * said Hannclr. smiling. 

" Ai). \es .’ ( . » .tile >s \«.n R..’smii1* w ! And this is Baroness \ on — 
von- but 1 hail n«\ei rrnwmbi t <",ui il \ou tell me. Or I'm assful 
at n ui’. 1 ^ Anshow. I m •!) » all die (.• .v.-.'? c and the other Brents t. 
d hat will d*». w*«ub it, !•»! pfir me ! Now I dioulJ like awfully to 
see M»iir tl.m. ;i 1 max. i want to buy a little present to take back 
to England witli imi 1 ^appose 1 shan’t base to pay the world in 
duix «>n tilings like ihi m-. shall I * 

"Oli no/’ vmi Mm hka ” No dutx T«n\ sou know, tluw — 
the re is " 1 In* English st.mm. ltd to an end, so she turned to 
1 lunm h . 

“ 1 hex don't c barge duty on i* *y s >. and the embroideries they don't 
notic e," said I lannele. 

“ Oh well. I he n I’m all light/’ said tin* xhiior. “ 1 hope 1 can 
buy Mum thing real lx nne ! I a perfectly loxclv jumper oxer 
there, perfectly delightful. But a little ten) gay for me, I m afraid. 
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I'm not quite so young as I was, alas." She smiled her winsome 
little smile, showing her pretty teeth, and the old pearls in her cars 
shook. 

“ I’ve heard so much about your dolls. I hear they’re perfectly 
exquisite, quite works of art. May I sec some, please." 

44 Oil yes," came Mitchka's invariable answer, this exclamation 
being the foundation stone of all her English. 

There were never more than three or four dolls in stock. This time 
there were only two. The famous captain was hidden in his drawer. 

41 Perfectly beautiful ! Perfectly wonderful ! ” murmured the 
little lady, in an artistic murmur. 44 I think they're perfectly delight- 
ful. It’s wonderful of you, Countess, to make them. It is you who 
make them, is it not ? Or do you both do them together ? " 

Hannelc explained, and the inspection and the rhapsody went on 
together. But it was evident that the little lady was a cautious buver. 
She went over the things very carefully, and thought more than twice. 
The dolls attracted her — but she thought them expensive, and hung 
fire. 

44 I do wish," she said wistfully, 44 there had been a larger .selci tion 
of the dolls. I feel, you know, there might have been one whiih I 
just foitd. Of course these are darlings- darlings thev are : and worth 
every penny, considering the work there is in them. And the art, ■>! 
course. But I have a feeling, don't you know how it is, that if then- 
had been just one or two more, 1 should have tound one whiih 1 
absolutely couldn't live without. Don't v»»u know how it is ? One h 
so foolish, of course. What does Goethe say * lWt wo do ni<ht 
bi>t . . .* ? My German isn’t even a beginning, so \ou ma t e\< use 
it. But it means you always feel you would be happv smnrwhcn 
else, and not just where you are. Isn’t that it ? Ah well, it's so ver> 
often true — so v f ery often. But not always, thank goodness.” She 
smiled an odd little smile to herself, purged her lip , anti res uned : 
44 Well now, that’s how I feel about the dolls. If only there had been 
one or two more. Isn't there a single one ? " 

She looked witisom^ly at Hannclc. 

44 Yes," said Hannele, 44 there is one. But it is ordered. It isn’t 
for sale." 

44 Oh, do you tivink I might see it ? I'm Miir it’s Imrlv Oh, I'm 
dying to sec it. You know what woman's euriodiv is, don't you * *' 
— she laughed her tinkling little laugh. “ Well, I’m afraid I’m all 
woman, unfortunately. One is so much hat tier if one has a tout h ot 
the man in one, don’t you think, and n ore able to bear things. But 
I’m afraid I’m all woman." Mir .sighed and brr.nnr silent. 
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Hannele went quietly to the drawer and took out the captain. 
She handed him to the little woman. The latter looked frightened. 
Her eyes became round and childish, her face went yellowish. Her 
jewels tinkled nervously as she stammered : 

41 Now that — isn’t that ” and she laughed a little, hysterical 

laugh. 

She turned round, as if to escape. 

* 4 l)o you mind if I sit down,” she said. 44 I think the stand- 
ing ” and she subsided into a chair. She kept her face as feted. 

Hut she held die puppet fast, her small, white fingers with their h'-avy 
jewelled rings clasped round his waist. 

44 You know,” rushed in Mitchka, who was terrified. ” You 
know', that is a life-picture of one of the Englishmen, of a gc r .tleman f 
v«m know. A life-picture, you know.” 

“ A portrait,” said ILmndc brightly. 

“ Yes,” murmured the \i>itor vaguely. 44 I’m sure it is. I’m sure 
it is a very < lever pot trait indeed.” 

She fumbled with a chain, and put up a small gold lorgnette 
before her e\e, as if to screen herself. And lio:n beinnj the h reen 
of her lorgnette die peered at the image in her hand. 

“ Hot/ sh * •said. “ iif me o! die English officers, or rather Scottish, 
wear the * I «se-fimn^ tat tan trew s any more -except for fuiicv dress.” 

Her \oi<c was \agur and distant. 

“ No, they don’t now," said Hannele. 4 * But that is the correct 
drevv I think ' »*\ are m, hamboine, don’t sou 

“\V<11. 1 ci. ii t know. It depends ” and the little woman 

laughed shukilx . 

“ ( )h \rs,” said 1 launch". “ It needs well-shapen leg*.’* 

" Su< h as the original of y»ur doll must have had quite,” said 
the ladv. 

“ Oh \es,” said Hannele. “ I think his legs .ire \cry handsome.” 

“ finite ! ” said the ladv. “ Judging from his jx>rtiait. a^ you call 
it. M.iv 1 ask the name of the gentleman if it b n u t »o indiscreet ? ” 

“(lapiain Hepburn,” said Hannele. 

“ Yes, of’ course it is. I knew him at once. l\e kn »w ;. him for 
many year v” 

“ Oh, please,” broke in Mmhka. 4 ‘ Oh, plr:i>c, do not tell him 
you have seen it ! Oh, please ! Please rn*l to u II any one ! ” 

The visitor looked up with a grey little smile. 

“ But why not ? ” she sau! “ Amhow. I uin’t tell him at once, 
because ^ hear he is away at present. You don’t happen to know 
when he will be; back ? ” 
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H I believe to-morrow/* said Hanncic. 

“ To-morrow ! ** 

“ And please ! ” pleaded Mitchka, who looked lovely in her plead- 
ing distress, “ please not to tell anybody that you have seen it.*’ 

“Must I promise?** smiled the little lady wanly. “ Vnv well, 
then, I won’t tell him INc seen it. And now 1 think I must be going 
Yes, I’ll just take the cushion cover, thank vou. I ell me again how 
much it is, please.** 

That evening Hanncic was restless He had been awav on some 
duty for three davs. He was returning that night should have 
been back in time for dinner Hut he had not arrived, and ins room 
was locked and d uk ILinnclc had heard the servant light the stove 
some hours ago Now the room was locked and blank .is it had 
been lor three davs 

Hannele was most uneasv because she seemed to have forgotten 
him in the three davs whilst he had been awav. -He seemed to have 
quite disappeared out of her. She could hardly even remember 
him. He had become so msiefhific ant to her she was da/ed 

Now she wanted to see him again, to know if it was really so 
She felt that he was coming. She lelt that hr was already putting 
out some influence towards her But what } And was he real > 
Whv had she made his doll 9 Win had his doll been so important, 
if he was nothing ? Whv had she shown it to that lunm little woman 
this afternoon ? Win was she h< i self mu h a fool. getting herself into 
tangles in this plate where it was so unplea ant t<» hr entangled ? 
Why was she entangled, after all J It was all so unreal \nd par- 
ticularh he was unreal * as unreal as a person m a dream. whom «>nr 
has never heard of in at tual life In actual life, fur own (ret man 
friends were real. Martin wa* real , (»miun men win n al r«» her 
But this other, lie was simplv not tin re He didn’t n 1 1 1 \ r mm 
He was a nullus, in realits A ntillus and sin* had miituIh'W got 
herself compluated With Inm 

W as it possiMe * W as it p« »>sil>lr she had bet n so i hwelv entangled 
with an absolute nothing 1 Now hr was absent she couldn’t run 
imagine him. He had gone out of her iinaginait. »n. and e >ui vein n 
she looked at his doll she s »w nothin r but a barren puppet And 
\rt for this dead puppet, she had be-e n compounding Ih is.Ii, now. 
when it was so rishv lor her to be* * ompromw d 

Her own (irrnwn frie nel> liei nuid.rniui mni the \ weir m< n. 
thev were real brings. But tins l.nghsh ofhc e r, hr vsas n* hIh i ft >h i\* h. 
fowl, nor goenJ red herring as thev sav He was just a L y hIuih il 
presence. She felt that if he- never came li.uk. she would be pic is 
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if she had read a rather peculiar but false story, a tour de force which 
works up one’s imagination all falsely. 

Nevertheless she was uneasy. She had a lurking suspicion that 
there might be something else. So she kept uneasily wandering out 
on to the landing, and listening, to hear if he might be coming. 

Yes — there was a sound. Yes* there was his slow step on the stairs, 
and the slow, straying purr of his voic r. And instantly she heard his 
voice she was afraid again. She kne w there wen something there. 
And instantly she felt the reality of his presence, she felt the unreality 
of her ovyn German men-friends. The moment she heard the 
peculiar, slow melody of his foreign voice everything seemed to go 
changed in her, and Marlin and Otto and Albrecht, her German 
friends, seemed to go pale and dim as* if one < oufd almost see through 
them, like unsubstantial things. 

This was what she had- no Reckon with, this r«*c<»il from one to the 
other. When he was-presn^h he seemed so terribly real. Whrn he 
was absent he was c ompleiely vague, and her own men of In r own 
ra» e seemed so absolutely the only reality. 

Hut he was talking. W ho was he talking t-» ? S he heard the steps 
ec ho up thf hollows of the stone staircase, slowly. a< if wearily, and 
\«»i< c, sir wly, < orifusedlv mingle. The slow’, soft trail of his \oi« e - 
and then tin* pec uliar. quit k tones — yes, of a woman. And not one 
of the maids, bei au-e they were speaking laiglish Sh»* listened hard. 
'1 hr quick, and vet slightly hushed, diL'htly sad-sounding voice of 
a w »m.m who lk> a good deal, as if talking to hu^-lt. Harmele's 
qun k c ars i aught the sound of what she was say ing : “ W*>, 1 
thought the Haroness a per fe» tlv beautiful creature. perta tlv lovely. 
Hut so extraordinarily like a Spaniard Do you irmcmbei. Alec, at 
Malaga ? 1 always thought they last iuated sou then, with their 

mantillas. Perfectly lovely she would look in a mantilla. Only 
perhaps she is too open-hearted, too impul-ive. poor thing. She 
lat ks the Spanish reserve. Poor thing, I feel sorry for her. For them 
both, indeed. It must be verv hard to have to do these things for 
a living, after you’ve been accustomed to be made much of for your 
own sake, and for vour aristcM ratit title. It * veiv hard tor them, 
poi»r things. Baroness, Countess, it sounds just a little ridiculous, 
when you’re buying woollen embroideries from them. But 1 sup- 
pose. poor things, they can’t help it. Better drop the titles altogether, 
1 think — ” 

“Well, they do. if people will let them. Oulv Lnglish and 
Amrr.c o / people find it so nun h easier to say Ban*ne>. or Countess 
than Fraulein von Prielau-Caiolath, or whatever it is. 
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“ They could say simply Fr&ulein, as we do to our governesses — 
or as we used to, when we had German governesses,” came the voice 
of her. 

“ Yes, we could” said his voice. 

“ After all, what is the good, what is the good of titles if you have 
to sell dolls and woollen embroideries — not so very beautiful, either.” 

” Oh, quite l Oh, quite ! I think titles arc perhaps a mistake, 
anyhow. But they’ve always had them,” came his slow, musical 
voice, with its sing-song note of hopeless indifference. He sounded 
rather like a man talking out of his sleep. 

Hannele caught sight of the tail of blue-green crane feathers 
veering round a turn in the stairs away below, anti she beat a hasty 
retreat. 


m 

There was a little platform out on the roof, where he used some- 
times to stand his telescope and observe the stars or the moon : the 
moon when possible. It was not a very safe platform, just a little 
ledge of the roof, outside the window at the end of the top i orruliu : 
orTather, the top landing, for it was only the spat e between the at tit s. 
Hannele had the one attic-room at the back, he had the nmm we 
have seen, and a little bedroom which was really unl\ a lumbei- 
room. Before he came, Hannele had been alone under the rot * 
His rooms were then lumber-room and laundry-n«>m, where the 
clothes were dried. But he had wanted to be high up, because of 
his stars, and this was the place that pleased him. 

Hannele heard him quite late in the night, wandering about 
She heard him also on the ledge outside. She could not sleep. Hr 
disturbed her. • 'Hie moon was risen, large and bright in the sky. 
She heard the bells from the cathedral slowly strike two : two great 
drops of sound in the livid night. And again. From outside on the 
ro of, she heard him clear his throat. Then a cat howled. 

She rose, wrapped herself in a dark wrap, and wrnt down the 
landing to the window at the end. The sky outside was full of 
moonlight. He was squatted like a great cat peering up his tele- 
scope, sitting on a stool, his knees wide apart. Quite motionless he 
sat in that attitude, like some leaden figure on the ioof. The moon- 
light glistened with a glcain of plumbago on the great slcqje of black 
tiles. She stood still in the window, watching. And he remained 
fixed and motionless at the end of the telescope. 

She tapped softly on the window-pane. He looked round, like 
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some tom-cat staring round with wide -night-eyes. Then he reached 
down his hand and pulled the window open. 

“ Hello,” he said quietly. ” You not asleep ? ” 

“ Aren’t you tired ? ” she replied, rather resentful. 

“ No, I was as wide awake as I could be. Isn't the moon fine to- 
night ! What ? Perfectly amazing. Wouldn’t you like to come up 
and have a look at her ? ” 

“ No, thank you,” she said hastily, terrified at the thought. 

Hr resumed his posture, peering up the telescope. 

Perfectly amazing,” he said, murmuring. She waited for some 
time, bewitched likewise by the great October moon and the sky 
full of resplendent white-green light. It seemed like another sort 
of day-time. And there he straddled on the roof like some cat I It 
y%as exactly like day in some other planet. 

At length he turned round to her. His face glistened faintly, and 
his eyes were dilated like a cat's at night. 

“ You know I had a visitor ? ” he said. 

“ Ves." 

“ My wife.” 

“ Your u ife ! ”- she looked up really astonished. She had th *u<jht 
it niigk: an quainlam c - perhaps his aunt - or even an el r 

sister. “ But sin s years older than you,” she added. 

“ Light years.’’ he said. “ I’m forty-one.” 

I here was a silence. 

“Yes,” he r.rid. “She arrived suddenly, hv surprise, vestcr- 
day, and fou: 1 me away. She’s staying in the hotel in the Yicr 
Jahreszeiten.” 

There w as a pause. 

“ Aren’t you going to stay with her ? ” asked Hannelc. 

“ Yes, I shall probably join her to- morrow'.” 

There was a still longer pause. 

“ Why not to-night ? ” asked Hannelc. 

“ Oh, well — I put it off for to-night. It meant all the bother of 
my wife changing her room at the hotel— and it was late— and I was 
all mucky after travelling.” 

“ But you’ll go to-morrow ? ” 

“ Yes, I shall go to-morrow. For a w eek or so. After that I’m not 
sure what will happen.” 

There was quite a long paioe. He remaim cl seated on his stool 
1 n the roof, looking witli dilated, blank, black eyes at nothingness. 
>ne stood below in the open window -space, pondering. 

“ Do you want to go to her at the hotel ? " asked Hannelc. 
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*• Well, I don’t, particularly. But 1 don't mind, really. We’re 
very good friends. Why, we’ve been friends for eighteen years 
we’ve been married seventeen. Oh, she's a nice little woman. 
I don’t want to hurt her feelings. I wish her no harm, >ou know. 
On the contrary, I wish her all the good in the world.*' 

He had no idea of the blank amazement in whit h Hanncle listened 
to these stray remarks. 

“ But '* she stammered. “ But doesn't she expo t you to make 

lore to her ? ” 

“ Oh, \es, she expects that. You bet she does ; woman-like." 

M And you ? the question had a dangerous ring. 

“ Win , I don’t mind, rcalK . \oii know, it it's oul\ f « >i .1 short time. 
I'm used to her. l'\e alw.n s hern fond ol het . \on know and so i! it 
gives her anv pleasure— why, I like lici to g< 1 what pleasiue out ol 
life she can." 

“ But V(tt — \ou uu9\fij ! Don't you feel amihing * " Hanm h \ 
amazement was reaching the point of ini redutitv.«rShe began lotnl 
that he was making it up. It was all so different from In r own point 
of\icu. To sit there so quiet and to make mu li statenu nts m ail good 
faith : no, it was impossible. 

** I don’t i onsider I count,’' he said naivelv. 

Hannele looked aside. It that wasn't King, it was imhuiluv, or 
worse. She had tor the moment nothing to sa\. Mu I* It Ic- wa. ,1 
sort of psvihu phenomenon like a gia-M < j pr *a a i.tdpoh ,*j u> 
ammonite. Not to be icgarded trom a hum. n point »*t s u \s V* 
he just wasn’t normal. And she hat! been la < matt d b\ him 1 it 
was onl> sheer, arna/ed mno>:t\ th.it t.iniul h< r on t<» In 1 n< u 
question. 

“ But do you fitter count, then ? ” she ask< d and tin t< was a tom h 
of derision, ol laughter in her lone. 1 Ic i< h *k n»« ol!« m r 

“Well- very rarek he olid “ I muni ut\ i,m K lhal'h»w 
life appear^ to me. ( )nr mattns so r#v> hide 

She felt qullr di//\ with astonnhment. An 1 hr 1 allt <! hinnrlt a man ’ 

“ But it vou matter so verv little, what do vou do anv thing at all 
for ? ” she asked. 

“ Oh T one has to. And then, why not ? Wh\ not do things even 
if oneself hardly matters. Look at the moon. It dormt matter m 
the least to the moon whether I rust or win tin 1 I doi/t. So win 
should it matter to me ? ” 

After a blank pause of imrrdulity she said . 

“ I could die with laughter, it seems to me all so ridir ulous- no, 

I can't believe it.” 
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“ Perhaps it is a point of view/’ he said. 

There was a long and pregnant silence : we should not like to say 
pregnant with what. 

“ And so I don’t mean anything to you at all ? ” she said. 

1 didn’t say that,” he replied. 

” Nothing means anything to you,” she challenged. 

” 1 don’t say that.” 

“Whether it’s your wife — or me -or the moon — toute la merne 
stifle." 

“ No- -no- that’s hardly the way to look at ir.” 

She gaped at him in sm h utter am.«/< ment that 'he fell ^om'-tiiing 
would really explode in her if she heard another word. War this 
a man ? or what was it l It was too much for her, that was all. 

“ W<11, good-bye,” she said. ” I hope you will have a nice time 
at the \ in jahres/eiten.” 

So she tell him still sitting on the roof. 

“ I suppose,” Me said to Ucrsrlf, “ that is love a Vanglaiu. But it’s 
more than 1 can swalteftv.” 

IV 

“ W,, t (Hi Mime and h.i\e tea with me- do ! Come right along 
now. l)on’i vou find it Intteih told/ Yes - wHl now -come in 
widi me and we’ll have a tup ol nit e. Lot tea in our little sitting- 
io« m 1 he weather changes so mddrrdv. .mo rr.dly. one needs a 
little rt mfon ft ei . But pc i haps you don't t.ike u.t / 

'■ ( )h \cs. . ^ot so used to it in I.ngland,’’ said li mnclc. 

•' Dal you now ! Wi ll now. were you long in hngland ? ” 

( )li \ r- 

1 hr two women had met in die Ih-mjlat/. Mr>. Hepburn was 
Inokn:-: t \t r *: t iir:.o il\ like one ol H.n:i d<\ tk>]!\ »n a lunnv little 
, apt ol mill suiptil skno, and a huh dark-green skill, and a rather 
fu//\ o,| j <»f hat. llannele looked almost huge beside her. 

k * But now vou will i omr in and have tea. won’t vou ? Oh, please 
do. \t\rr iiihnl whether it's d>‘ t^urui «»r not. I aluau please 
nivself a hat 1 do. I’m .ilraid m\ husband gets some shocks some- 
times but that we tan t help. 1 won t have anvbmiv laving down 
the law to me. She Leigh*.! hi r winsome little laugh. So now 
tome along in, anti well sr t it there arm t h i m ones as well. 1 love 
a Imt stone lor tea in cold weather. And I h*»j e\ou do. 1 hat n. i! 
there are ;mv. We don’t k T, 'W vet. She tu-khd her little laugh. 
“ Mv husbaiul mav or mav ivl be in. But that makes no diliercnce 
to vou and me, does it / 1 b.ere. it’s just striking half-past four. In 
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England we always have tea at half-past. My husband adores his 
tea. I don’t suppose our man is five minutes off the half-past, 
ringing the gong for tea, not once in twelve months. My husband 
doesn’t mind at all if dinner is a little late. But he gets quite- -well, 
quite ‘ ratty ’ if tea is late.” She tinkled a laugh. “ Though 1 
shouldn’t say that. He is the soul of kindness and patience. I don’t 
think I’ve ever known him to do an unkind thing -or hardly sav 
an unkind word. But 1 doubt if lie wii^bein to-day.” 

He iras in, however, standing with hfi? feet apart and his hands in 
his trouser pockets in the little sitting-room upstairs in the hotel. 
He raised his c\ ebrows the smallest degree, seeing Hannele enter. 

“ Ah, Countess Hannele- mv wife has brought you along ! Vrr\ 
nice, very nice ! Let me take your wrap. Oh, ves, certainly . 

** Have you rung for tea, dear? " asked Mrs. Hepburn. 

” F.r— ves I said as soon as you came in they were to bring it/* 

‘ l Ve%— veil. Won’t you ring again, dear, ami say for three.* 1 
” Yes -certainly. Certainly.” 

He rang, and stood about with his hands in his pockets waiting for 
tea. 

“ Well now,” said Mrs. Hepburn, as she lifted the trap »t, ami her 
bangles tinkled, and her huge rings of brilliants twinkled, and her 
big car-rings of clustered seed-pearls bobbr I apm t her rither 
withered cheek, ** isn’t it charming of Counter /u C. minted 
zu— — ” 

“ Rasscntlow,” said he. “I believe rmoi p»* »ple -vi* C >';nuss 
Hannele. I know we always do among otnsekr . We *av Cosmic > 
Hanncle’s shop.” 

*“ Countess Hanncle’s shop ! Now, on’t tha f p»rf* iL .* Ii dol'd . 
such a romance in the very sound of it \<m take < r« a.n * 

” Thank you,** said Hannele. 

The tea passed in a cloud of < hatter, w bile M: .1 lepbur n m.tni|)u- 
latcd the teapot, and lit the spirit-flaim . and bl a r out, an 1 pc ep»*d 
into the steam of the teapot, and c ouldn’t sc < ub th< i there a. nans 
more tea or not — and--** At borne 1 biou 1 wa ' r oing t * s i\ t » a 
tcaspoonful — how much tea there is in the pot . But tho trip a I 
don’t know what it’s made of -it isn’t silver, I know that it ts so 
heavy in itself, that it’s deceived me several tune, .dreads. And mv 
husband is a greedv man, a greeds man he Ido ■» at least three <. ups 
— and four if he can get them, or five ! Ye., deal, I've plentv of lea 
to-day. You shall have even five, if you don't inmd lire Ia>r two 
weak. Do let me fill your cup, G>unt'-ss Hannele 1 think it’s a 
charming name.” 
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"There’* a play railed Hannelt , isn’t there ? ” said he. 

When lie had had his five cups, and his wife had got her cigarette 
perched in the end of a long, long slim white holder, and was puffing 
Iikr a lilt Ir ( Jiina-woman from the distance, there was a little lull. 

“ -Nice, dear/* said Mrs. Hepburn. “ You won’t forget to leave 
that message for me at Mrs. Rackh.im’s. I’m so ah aid it will be 
forgot ten.*' ^ 

“ .No, dear, I won’t forgeljf Er— -would you like me to go round 
now?” 

Hannclc noticed how often he said “ cr,” when lie was beginning 
to speak to his wife. But they Irrrr such good friend*, the two of them. 

“ W hy if you would , dear, I should feel perfectly comfortable. 
But I don't want you to hurry one bit.” 
v” Oh, 1 may as well go now.” 

And he went. Mrs. Hepburn detained her guest. 

“ He is so charming to me,” said the little woman. “ He's really 
wonderful. And he always has been the same— invariably. So that 
it hr did make a little slip— well, you know, I don't have to take it so 
‘>rriou?»ly." 

“ No,” s dd Hannclc, feeling as if her cars were stretching with 
a' toiii-lni.ent. 

• It*, the \>ar. ft's just the war. It’s had a terriblv deteriorating 
» fj <t <*n the men.” 

’ In what wav ? ” said Hannclc. 

“ \\lr. . mor .s. Really, there’s hardly one man left the >ame 
.i i ' was Ixfoit the war. Irrribly degenerated.” 

“ I , that o .* " ^aid 1 launch*. 

■* |i is indeed. Why, Bn't it the sime with the German men and 

\ * > * " 

\ i-, \ think m»." 'aid Hannelt*. 

** And I'm n •'.•Jn-mwli.il 1 hear. But of course it is the w< .men 
win» are to blame in the hi't plate*. W e p<»or women ! We arc a 
i* i : : 1 1 \ i , u e. I ainafiaitl. But 1 never throw 'tones. 1 know what it i> 
n,\si !t to have temptation'. I have to flirt a little and when I was 
vminjei well, the men didn't e-. ape me. I as>urc \ou. And I was 
lw ohen m oi< lied. But never /: mV singed. M> husband never 
minded. He knew l wun uul'', .tie. Oh yes, I have always been 
faithful to him. But still 1 ha\** Been un near tin* iiamc.” And she 
laughed hci winsome little laugh. 

Hannele put her lingers to her ears, to make Mire they were not 
falling off. 

“ ()f course during the war it w a< terrible. I know that in a 
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ho$pital it vm < 3 iute impossible for a girl to stay on if she 
‘wag* straight. The matrons and sister* just turned her out. They 
wouldn’t have her unless she was one of themselves. And you know 
what that means. Quite like the convent in Balzac's story— you know 
which I mean. Tin sure.’* And the laugh tinkled gaily. 

“ But then, what can you expect, when there aren’t enough men 
to go round ! Why, 1 had a friend in Ireland. She and her husband 
had been an ideal couple, an ideal touple. Real playmates And 
you can’t say more than that, can you f Well, then, he liriamr a 
major during the war. And she was so looking forwajd, poor dung, 
to die perfet d\ lovclv times the) would ha\e togt diet when lit 
came iu me. Mie is like me, and is links enough to base a lit 1 1< 
income of hei own not a gteal lot tune hut well Will mm 
what was 1 going to sas Oh \c\, she xsas looking loiw.ud to the 
perfet tls losels times dies would hasc when hetauu home build 
mg on her dreams pen>r dung, as we unfortunate women alw i\s ei«. 

I suppose xse shall new r be tuicd of it ' A htth tinkling laugh 
“ W 1 11 now, not a lm ot it Not a bit of it ” Mi v I h pbmn 1 1 1 t « <1 
her lieas iJ\ -jew t lied little hand in a motion ol pint* i It w.o 
curious, hoi hand* wtie pie its and while ami Iu i im k ai ! bn t r 
now she woie a little na-gemn. wire aho mt.> rh iml whin iui] 
prctts, under the nu tiles of twinkling htth t hams mJ . !*> i 
jewels Whs should Iu i fat < haw plawtl he l this nastx t< .1 
going all c r nmple tl * Unnou, it was so 

“ Not one bit of it * ml* land the htth lads He • urn h n > 
quite changed She s ud die < oiild h udb im« -hi/i him t i tin 
same man la t im nil \» a om hide im ide nt ( . i a t * i f b la 

sigiuiti ant He x\a> t uniuiig home dus w i > me i m» .u i hr \s 

fice fioin the-aims he wa i*»min* 1 ona ti ml*. ? a .t ! I < 

told hr r to inn t hut. a* llu b< it got he i the r . i < . n< * i \ » 1 u g 

Well she svtnt to die b* it pool dung ami In d»du t * n V 1 * 
wain d, and no word < »! f * pl.matn n oi ansthmg So In « *. ii b ! t < t 
make* up h< r mind x\h* tin r to go new das and tin e t tlx b> it again 
Hossewr, she deeidtd die w < uldn’t So of * mu e < n that b< it he 
arris < d When he got home, he said to hn Whs didn t r*u meet 
the boat ? T ‘Well,’ she said 4 1 went xtsiwd.is .t lit i sent elidn t 
come.’ ‘ I hen why didn't x*»u meet it again to-dax *' In agim it, 
the saute! And this had been real p!a\ males lb ai t ht< akme 
isn’t it? ‘Well,’ she *aid m se lf-d< true r, ‘ whs didn't xmi < i»uh 
yesterdav ? ’ * Oh,’ he said. ‘ I met a woman m town whom 1 liked 
and she asked nu* to spend the night wdi her. so I did Now what 
do you think of that f ( an sou e onirixr of ui« h a thing > 
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“ Oh no," said Hanncle. n I call that unnecessary brutality/* 

“ Exactly ! So terrible to say such a thing to her ! The brutality 
of it ! Well, that's how the world is to-day. I'm thankful my 
husband isn’t that sort. 1 don’t say he’s perfect. But whatever else 
hj did, he'd never be unkind, and he couldn't be brutal. He just 
couldn’t. He’d never tell me a lie — I know that . But callous 
brutality, no, thank goodness, he hasn’t a spark of it in him. I’m the 
\\u keel one, if either of us is wicked.” The little laugh tinkled. 

‘ (Mi! but he’s hern perfect to me, perfect. Hardly a cross word. 
\|ln, on our wedding night, he kneeled down in front of me and 
promised, with (Joel's help, to make m\ life happy. And 1 must 
s.*\ . .is lar as possible. he\ kept his word. It has been his one aim in 
hh . to make mV life happy.” 

1 he litil*- lad\ lnoker] away with a bright, inudng look, towards 
th«’ window. She wa*. being a heroine in a romance, liauncle 
i mild m e in r brinr a hen.inr, pla\ inir the « hi«d pail in !i*t own lilr- 
i ' > n ' a 1 1 1 r . h i ■ Midi a t< iniiiim. ««rupai.'»n, that no woman takes 
• fa im i wh< n ^ i* made audience. 

“ 1 in a'o. id I'\e ni«*ir 01 the woman than the mother in my 
mi»m;.o. m u umi d the little heroine. “ 1 adore inv two < bildren. 
I in b*»». oat Ur k< m r, and inv little girl i in a i on\ cm in Brii tany. 
( #h . tin \ ate {•« t |i 4 i darling", both th< in. Bi*r the man i* hiM in 
nr mind. Ini .dumb I bar I'm raila r « >!d-iuM.i< -ncd. But newer 
i.iii'il. I < .in v i lie atuat tion> in «»thej men < and 1 ind'u o ! 
i 1 1 < i e \%.:n a * l< illy e\<|uo : te t nature he w.o a \er\ a or 
< infer- hut mt « h. mu< h more* than f. But nn «-r ndno The 
htde heroir:e ^nthd .o it there were j erli.mr in the air. folded her 
ji w i 1 1 1 4. 1 ha nc I s . and i » n n ie< 1 . ‘ 1 Inuev ci — 1 k n ow w ha t it it 

j;,- . it to Himui round tin 1 flame*. You know I’m h:*h mwdf. and 
\ v ii. li 4 and h<*l } > H. < 'll. 1 woiddn't be Ihichdi 1 <<i .at’, tin: j. 

|*. ; i lit i If i. <- 4 ii .m.. 'inaiion. \ «*u know . . *1 In- lndr 

I i h uekiid. “And that*- wh.a make*, me able to sympathize 
!■* i : , hirb.md eon wi«n. piih.rm I shouldn't. Why. when hr 
v, .. 'i Iimiu** v. id) ire. he mwr ^a\e a tho..-::!. n* *t a th-muht to 
. i w« an in. I imi'l sa\ . he med to make vw leel a liule jmitv 
.. ' - d;- : , H-u dale ! I 4* ai ! think lie e\er thoucht of ar *dier 

w III! u as i'e>r; th -b and i J. ..*U r he kt’a w me. I could tell. 

VU mt. < 4 emu u-o. i Inti n. me hut other wmra r. were nut llcsh and 
hi, »d to him. t he\ weit i ■ i r< < •; h\ t e.l U r- that kind of thine* It 

me i t< • a; le/r me, w hen -<a < < rf« i t!\ 1 **\ el\ i real zn v .one. whom 

1 vh.iulvl ha\e been head -m. ( p Hi love with in a minute and 

he. lie w a** t liarmiiut. delightful : he could see her poi*jf>. but she 
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was no more to him than, let me say, a pot of carnations, or a beauti- 
ful old piece of punto di Milano. Not flesh and blood. WVI!, 
perhaps one can feel too safe. Perhaps one needs a tiny pinch of the 
salt of jealousy. I believe one docs. And I have not had one jealous 
moment for seventeen years. So that, really , when I heard a whisper 
of something going on here, I felt almost pleased. I felt exonerated 
for my own little peccadilloes, for one thing. And 1 felt he was 
perhaps a little more human. Because, after all, it is nothing but 
human to fall in love, if you are alone for a long time and in tin- 
company of a beautiful woman— and if you’re an attractive man 
yourself.” 

Hannclc sat with her eyes propped open and her ears buttoned 
back with amazement, expecting tin* next revelations. 

“ Why, of course/* she said, knowing she was expected to sa> 
something. 

44 Yes, of course,” said Mrs. Hepburn, eyeing her sharply. ” So 
I thought I’d better come and see how far things had gone. I h id 
nothing but a hint to go on. 1 knew no name nothing 
I had just a hint that she was German, and a refugee angular 
— and that he used to call at the studio.” The little ladv eved 
Hannclc sharply, and gave a breathless little laugh, damping hr: 
hands nervously. Hannclc sat absolutely blank : ic.dlv da/rd. 

44 Of course/’ resumed Mrs. Hepburn, ” that was enough Tha* 
was quite a sufficient clue. I'm afraid my intentions when I » a lie.! 
at the studio were not as pure as they might have been. I’m abaci 
1 wanted to see something more than the dolls. But when von showed 
me his doll, then I knew. Of course there wasn’t a shadow of doubt 
after that. And I saw at once that she loved him, poor thing Ve 
was so agitated. And no idea who 1 was. And v»u were so utikm ! 
U> show me the doll. Of course von had no idea who you wen- 
showing it to. But for her, poor thing, it was such a trial. I voiid 
sec how she suffered. And I must say she's very lovely she’s vrjv, 
very lovely, with her golden skin and her reddish amber eves and le-i 
beautiful, beautiful carriage. And such a naive, impulsive nature 
Gives everything away in a minute. And then her deep voice 
‘ Oh yes — Oh please ! ' — such a child. And such an arista rat, (liar 
lovely turn of her head, and her simple, elegant dress. ( )h, she’s v ery 
charming. And she’s just the tv pc 1 always knew would attract him, 
if he hadn’t got me. I've thought about it many a time main a 
time. When a woman is older than a man. she does think these 
things — especially if he has his attractive points t*M». Anti when I’ve 
dreamed of the woman he would love if he hadn't got ine t it ha* 
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always been a Spanish type. And the Baroness is extraordinarily 
Spanish in her appearance. She must have had some noble Spanish 
ancestor. Don’t you think so ? ” 

44 Oh yes,” said Hannele. “ There were such a lot of Spaniards 
in Austria, too, with the various emperors/’ 

44 With Charles V, exactly. Exa< tly. That's how it must have 
been. And so she has all the Spanish beauty, and all the German 
feeling. Of course, for myself, I miss the reserve , the haughtiness. 
But she's very, very lovely, and fin sure I could never hate her. I 
< ouldn'i even if I tried. And I’m not going to try. But I think she’s 
mu< h too dangerous for my husband to see much of her. Don’t you 
agree, now ? ” 

” Oh, but really,” stammered Hannele. “ There’s nothing in it, 
ftally.” 

" Well,” said the little lady, cocking her head shrewdly aridc. 
** 1 dinuldn’t like there to be any mure in it.” 

And there was a moment’s dead pause. Each woman was reflr< 
mg. Hannele wondered il the little lad\ was just fooling her. 

“ Anyhow/' continued Mrs. Hepburn, “ the spark is there, and I 
don't inmod tin', fire to spread. I am going to be very, vcr\ careful, 
mwll, not to fan the llamcs. The last thing I should think of would 
he to make my husband scenes. I belic\c it would be fatal." 

“ Yes," said Hannele, during the pause. 

“ I'm going \“i'* carefully. You think there i<n’t much in it - 
h« tween him d the Baroness ? ” 

“ No no 1 in sure there isn't," cried Hannele, with a full \oicc 
of » «»n\ h tion. She was almost indignant at being slighted so com- 
pletely herself, in the little lach’s mi> pic ions. 

"Hin ! mnt !" hummed the little woman, sapiently nodding 
her head slowly up and d <wn. " I’m not so sure ! I’m not so sure 
that it hasn’t gone piett\ far." 

*• Oh no ! ” cried Hannele, in real irritation of protect. 

" \\ ell,” said the other. ” In any k a*e, 1 don’t intend it to go am 
further/’ 

There was dead silence for some time. 

1 here’s more in it than you say. There's more in it than you 
say," ruminated the little woman. " I know* / 11 m, for 011 c tiling. I 
know he's got a cloud on his brow. And I know it hasn’t left his 
brow for a single minute. And when I told him I had been to the 
studio, and showed him the cudiion-cover, 1 knew lie felt guilty. I 
am not so easily deceived. We Irish all have a touch of second sight, 
i believe. Of course 1 ha\cn't challenged him. 1 ha\cn't even 
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mentioned the doll. By the way. uho ordered the doll ? i)n you 
mind telling me ? “ 

“No, it wasn't ordered,” confessed llannrle. 

“Ah- J thought not I thought not!" said Mrs. Hepburn, 
lifting her finger. “ At least, I knew no outsider had ordered it. ( )f 
course I knew.'* And she smiled to herself'. 

“So," she continued, “ I had too much sense to say an\ thing 
about it. 1 don't believe in stripping wounds hare. I lu lirvr in 
gently covering them and letting them heal. But I did s.iv I 
thought her a lovely creature.” The little lady looked bright Iv at 
Hannele, 

“ Yes." >aid llannrle. 

“ And he was verv vague in his manner. ‘ Ves, not had,' he said. 

1 thought to mwlf, Aha, tnv hoy. vnu don’t dn nvr mr with \our 
not bad. She’.s verv n at h more than not had. 1 said s<», too. 1 
wanted, of course, to lc; him know I had a su>pi< ion." 

“ Anti do you think he knew ? ” 

" Of conise he ■ lid. t )t « ourse he did. * NhrN nut< h n»o danger- 
ous,’ 1 said, ‘to he in a town whne there are v. in.mv strati 'r 
men: married and unmarried.* Aral then he mined n.und o» 
me and gave himv If avvav. oh, so plaitdv. ' Wh\ * ' hr >.t:d. But 
such a haughfv distant tone. I said to rn\o h, 4 lt\ tine . mv 
dear ho\ , \ou were removed out of the d.if.o r-/onr But I 
answered him : * Snick somebody i< bound to 1.1!) m |o\e with lx a 

* Not ,u all.’ he said. * he keeps to her ow n < . *nn? 1 \ mend 1 * Y* -u <!• in' t 

tell «v,’ I answered him, ‘with her pitMv broken l.ngli-h ' It i> .t 
womb r the two of them are allowed t*» -no. i:i the town ’ And ;br n 
again lie round* d on me. * (»o**d tri.u i'**w !' he said ‘Would v .0 
ha \ r them tuna d • »' i t jn >t be' a use tin \ 'ir \*t aunhd to look if . w !, f r . 
they inn e now here ei •* to g- >. and ih< ' rnak# tin ir hit » -1 a in. 1 hh* • >1 
here ? ’ I a - wire \< u, la f a u’t r * neb I *»n me m that «>w s » o «r V 
wav . not orn r h< I- n >■ , in a ‘l our m in e*u iiir So J juvr said «p;n \ , • 

* I d.* idd like to pi.. let I our t-u \* ».•**>.' And he dnl.o’t s r. i'j, , ■ 

more. But he lookt d at mr undn ho ho-w>. and went out < •; the 
rooni,” 

'litre was a sihn* c. llannrle waited won hn i } o ( ,h in h* : Leg 
and Mrs. Hepburn mtwed, vi»h iter hands in bn hep I hr l.i<» 
Ux»k< d veilnw. and vn\ viudhd. 

Well now," ;uf f . S -re. dang again Mcldrnh into hh “ \\ *• it 
are we to do f I n.t.o. wh.i\ is to he done ? Von ,n 1 * - I; ,i*.nr,s' 

nearest friend. And I v. i b her no hai n none \. !» tt» \ » r." 

“ What ran we do? “ said Hamirle, in tin pause 
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“ I have been urging my husband for some time to get his dis- 
< barge li Min the army/’ said the* little woman. “ I know he could 
have it in three months’ time. But like so many more men, hr has 
rm in* onic of his own, and he doesn’t want to feel dependent 
Perfect immense ! So he says he wants to stay on in the army 
l h i\c never known him before go against iny real wishes.” 

” But it n better for a man to be independent,” said Hannele. 

I know it is. But it is also belter lbr him to be at home. And I 
tould get him a post in one of the oh a- r\ a lories. He could do some* 
thing 111 meteorological work.” 

Hannele r«-fusc<l to answer any more. 

i if iiuihr,” said Mrs. Hepburn, ” if he docs stay on here, it 
would he nun h better il the Baroness left the town.” 

I'm sure she will la ser leave oi her own choice,” said Hannele. 

I’m sure she won’t either. But she might be made to see that 
ir would be verv nun n • >1 r of hri to move of her own free will 

” \\ h*. ? ” '•aid I laurit Je 

“ \S h v . betjMjsc* he might any time be removed bv the British 
.ml h< *i 1 lit 

\\!e uld she .* ‘.tid Hannele. 

” I think the wointn who are a in* nacc to our men should be 

lr!.:o\ f d 

“ .he is /.■■*/ a mena> e t<» \om m< n. * 

■* Well, I hav »■ » iv i/.wi • / > 1 i , ! ■ • ! 1 f /il that point.” 

\\ iih ii w.o d< « :d< d d« .a i!<*( k. 

■■ I m Mu,- I’ve kept von an awful long time vsith mv chatter/* 

sa’d Mi ' llepl /urn. “ But 1 did want to make r\ <1 yihirig as siniple 

a » | il»!« . As I said b« h 1 e, I t an t Ui \ are. ill-wili against her 

A 1 1 l 1 ant let tilings jmt goon. Heaven al<-m kin as when thev 

ii ( jid. ( >1 miiiM u I can pci's- td< mv husband to resign his 
, ion and 1 om» buk to hnglund an> how . we w ill mc. I’m 

,-,i« 1 am the 1 .. » i ‘ »'•■» :I1 the 10 1 011 malice.” 

I nr tone in v . J 1 1 « It he -.ud 11 ionv evict a cl 1 r< v threat. 

I I .iniit le 1 < or !t out h« 1 < halt . 

“Oh. and one Lei tiling.” said her hostess, taking out a tiny 
lace haneike 1 * iuei and teinhing lit r nose delicately vvith it. Do 
vou think " dab dab— * that I might have that doll— you 
know ? ” 

‘ Hint ?” 

“ Yes. of my husband ” the little lady rubbed her nose with her 
kerchief. 

” The price is three guineas.” said Hannele. 
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** Oh, indeed ! *’ — the tone was very cold. “ I thought it was not 
for sale.** 

Hanncle put on her wrap. 

“ You’ll send it round— will you ? — if you will be so kind.” 

u I must ask my tiiend, first.” 

“ Yes, of course. But I'm sure she will be so kind as to send it 
me. It is a little — cr — indelicate, don’t you think ! ” 

“ No,” said Hanncle. “ No more than a painted portrait.” 

44 Don’t you ? ” said her hostess coldly. ” Well, even a painted 
portrait I think I should like in mv own possession. This doll ” 

Hanncle waited, but there was no conclusion. 

“ Anyhow,” she said, “ the price is three guineas : or the 
equivalent in marks.’’ 

44 Very well,” saiil the little lady, “you shall ha\c your three 
guineas when I get the doll.” 


v 

Hanncle went her way pondciing. A man never is quite such an 
abject specimen as his wife makes him look, talking alwait “ my 
husband.” Therefore, if any woman wishes to rescue her husband 
from the clutches of another female, let her only invite this female to 
tea and talk quite sincere!) about *’ mv hudund, you know.” 
Even man has made a ghastly fool of himself with a woman, at 
some time or other. No woman eyer forgets. And most women will 
give the show away, with reaT pathos, to another woman. For 
instance, the picture of Alee at his wife's feet on his wedding night, 
vowing to devote himself to her lifelong happiness this phtuie 
strayed across Hannele’s mind time after time, whenever she thought 
of her dear captain. With disastrous conscquenc cs to the captain. 
®f course if he had been at her own feel, then Hannrlr would have 
thought it almost natural : almost a necessary part *>f the show of 
love. But at the feet - t that other little woman f Anti vs hat wa> that 
other little woman wearing? Her wedding night f Hannrlr 
hoped before heaven it wasn’t some awful little nightv ot frail 
flowered silk. Imagine it, that liuir ladv ! Perl ap. in a chic little 
boudoir cap of punto di Mil. mo, and this slip of fi.dl flowered Mlk : 
and the man, perhaps, in his braces ! Oh, mm ihd heaven, save us 
from other people’s indbr returns. No, let us he sure it was in proper 
evening dress twenty years ago very low cut, with a full skirt 
gathered behind and trailing a little, and a little feaihri-rm non in 
her high-dressed hair, and ail those jewels : pearls of course : and 
he in a dinner-jacket and a white waistcoat : prohablv in an hotel 
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ocdroom in Lugano, or Biarritz. And she ? Was she standing with 
one small hand on his shoulder ? Or was she seated on the couch in 
the bedroom ? Oh, dreadful thought ! And yet, it was almost 
inevitable, that scene. Hannelc had never been married, but she 
had come quite near enough to the realization of the event to know 
that such a scene was practically inevitable. An indispensable part 
of any honeymoon. Him on his knees, with his heels up ! 

And how black and tidy his hair must have been then ! And no 
grey at the temples at all. Such a good-looking bridegroom. 
Perhaps with a white rose in his button-hole still. And she could sec 
him kneeling there, in his new black trousers, and a wing collar. 
And she could sec his head bowed. And she could hear his plangent, 
.jmi'hal voice saying: u With God’s help, I will make your life 
happy. I will live for that and for nothing else/' And then the 
little lady must have had tears in her eyes, and she must have said, 
rather superbly : “ Thank sou, dear. I’m peifccily suit of it/’ 

\cb ! At h ! Hud Kinds should be left to their own wives : and 
wives should be left to their own husbands. Anti nn stranger should 
ever be made a party to these terrible bits of connubial staging. Nay, 
though 1 K.mrric, that s» rne was rcallv true. It actually u*>k place. 
And with the man of dial scene 1 have been in love ! With the 
devoted husband of that little lady. Oh God. oh God, how was it 
po^iblr ! Him on hh knees, on his knees, wit :i h 1 ^ heels up ! 

Am 1 a per* • * 'bn! . J she thought to herd'll Ain I really just an 
idiot, gaping . irii love lor him * How O'uiJ I t How umld I ? 
I he \*tv wav he says “ Ye*, dear ! ” to her .' The wav he iloes what 
die tell % him ! I he was he fidgets about the r . »:n with his hands in 
his po< fet •* ! The wa\ he goes oil when she semis him awav becau>c 
dir want' to talk to me. An 1 he knows she wants t<< talk to me. And 
lie kiv-ws w hat die w:*J ’ have m sa> to me. Yet he goes off on his 
ei 1 a ml without a question. hk<- a servant. ” I will do whatever >ou 
w if. dm hue." H*- must ha\ c said those words time after time, to the 
litde I.ulv. And fultilled them. also. Performed all his pledges 

and his promises. 

Aih ! Ach ! Hannelc wrung her hands to think of houlf being 
mixed up with him. And he had seemed to her so manly. He 
seemed to have so much silent male passion in him. And yet— the 
little lady ! ‘ My husband has always been fvrtWih to me." 

Think of it ! On his knee too. And his “ Ye*. dear ! Certainly. 
Certainly." Not that he was afraid of the little huh. He was just 
committed to her. as he might have been lominmed to gaol, or 
committed to paradise. 
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Had she been dreaming, to be in love with him ? Oh, she wished 
so much she had never been. She wished she had never given herself 
away. To him ! given herself away to him !~-arid so abjectly. 
Hung upon his words and his emotions, and looked up to him as if 
he were C;rsar. So he had seemed to her : like a mute C'.;rsar. Like 
Germanicus. Like — she did not know what. 

How had it all happened ? What had taken her in ? Was it just 
his good looks? No, not really. Because they were the kind of 
staring good looks she didn't reallv care for. He must have had 
charm. He must have charm. Yes. he had charm. When it worked. 

His charm had not worked on her now for some lime ne\er sine e 
that evening after his wife's arrival. Since then he had seemed to 
her —rather awful. Rather awful stupid an ass a limited, rather 
vulgar person. That was what he seemed to her when hb charm 
wouldn't work. A limited, rather inferior person. And in a world 
of Schiebers and profiteers and vulgar, pretentious persons, this was 
the worst thing possible. A limited, inferior, slight Iv pretentious 
individual ! The husband of the little lady 1 \tid oh heaven, she 
was so deeply implicated with him ! He had not, however, sp« ken 
with her in private since his wife's arrival. lY'bablv hr* would 
never speak with her in private again. She Imped to heaven, never 
again. The awful thing was the past, that wl.it it had been between 
him and her. She shuddered w hen she thought ot it I he husband 
of the little lady ! 

But surely there was .something to account for it ! ( harm, ju t 

charm. Hr had a charm. And then, <>h heaven, when the » harm 
left off working ! It had left otl so completely at this nmin'-nt, m 
Hannele's case, that her verv mouth tasted salt What did it all 
amount to ? 

What w «ls his < harm, after all ? flow < ould it have afire led her / 
She began to think him again, at his best his pito-rnr, v 'u n 
they were ah me high up m that big. h»neh attn neai dm Hi*. 

room ! The big white -w ashed w'.tib. the h r ’ t . nil of inluu" the 
silence, the sense ol the slats bring near, the t- h . dir t a- ns 

with fine scarlet flowers : and above all the 'Tange. t« tn te. 
insidious silence r,f his present e, that was so . •.ngtia.d o. hr i abm 
The curious way lie had of turning his head to h.tr ti r • h on t.» 
what? as if he heard son;* thing in the stars, i hr Mr. mgr 1<> lib- 
destiny, in His wide-open. almost staring dark ryr>. 1 he beano: d 
lines of his brow, that .seemed a 1 wavs to have a c ertain • h ud on it 
The slow elegance of his straight, beautiful legs as hr walked, and 
the exauidteness “f his dark, sle nder chest ! Ah, she <<>ulcl fee] die 
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charm mounting over her again. She < ould feel the snake biting 
her heart. She could fn 1 the arrows of ele.ire rankling. 

But then and slu* turnecl from h<r 1 }*f is ba< k to this last little 
tea-f)arty in the Yirr Jahreszeiten. She i bought of liis voice : 
“ Yes, dear, Certainly. Certainly I will/' And .he thought of the 
stupid* inferior look on his face. And the torn' thing of a servant- 
like way in which he went out to do his wife’s bidding. 

And then the < harm was gone again, as the glow ol sunset goes off 
a burning city and leaves it a soidid industrial hole. So much for 
ehai m ! 

So much for c harm. She had belter ha\e uin k to her own son 
of men. Martin, for imtaiue. who was a gentleman and a daring 
soldier, and a queer soul and pleasant to talk to ( July he* hadn't any 
. Mayii ? The vers \v< »rd made le i w rithe. Magic ? dwindle. 
Swindle, that was all it .nnonnied to. Magic ’ 

And set — let us not be too ha>?\. If the magit had uaUy been 
time, on those comings in that great 1 • >1 1 \ atth . Had it ? Yes. 
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tunic. The glamour and sadness of him, his silence, as he stooped 
unfastening his boots. And the strange gargoyle smile, fixed, when 
he caressed her with his hand under the chin ! Life is all a choice. 
And if she chose the glamour, the magic, the charm, the illusion, the 
spell ! Better death than that other, the husband of the little latlv. 
When all was said and done, was he as much the husband of the 
little lady as he was that queer, delicate-breasted C;rsar of her own 
knowledge ? Which was he ? 

No, she was not going to send her the doll. The little lady should 
never have the doll. 

What a doll she would make herself! Heavens, what a wizened 
jewel ! 


VI 

Captain Hepburn still called occasionally at the house for his post. 
The maid always put his letters in a certain place in the hall, so that 
he should not have to climb thr stairs. 

Among his letters- -that is to say, along with another letter, lor hi* 
correspondence was very meagre* he one day found an envoi ;>o 
with a crest. Inside this envelope two letters. 

•• Dear Captain Hkpih rn, 

I had the cm loscd letter from Mr*. Hepburn. I don't int- n i 
her to have the d«»ll which is your portrait, **»■ I dull not amw« \ 
note. Also I don’t see why she should trv to tain u out tie : \n 
She talked to me after tea that da\, and it m-c in* die hrlir*\< » th 
Mitchka is your lover. 1 didn’t say am thing .it all o\< c \ t ihat :• 
wasn’t tme. But she needn’t be afraid of me. I don't want \ • * i t • 
trouble yourself. But von may as well know how thing, ar r. 

Johanna /. K 

The other letter was on his wife’s well-known heavy paper, and in 
her well-known large, “ aristocratic ” hand. 

“My dear Co ini ess. 

I wonder if there has been some mistake, or sump nmundu 
standing. Four days ago sou said you would send round that ; 
we spoke of, but I have seen no dgn of it yet. I thought of * al;m : 
at the studio, but did not wish to disturb the Barones. I hould ^ 
very' much obliged if you < ould send the doll at um r, as 1 do not j 
easy while it is out of my possession. You may rely on having a 
< heque by return. 

Our old familv friend, Major-General Barlow, vailed on me 
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yesterday, and we had a most interesting conversation on our 
Tommies , and the protection of their morals here. It seems we have 
full power to send away any person or persons deemed undesirable, 
with twenty-four hours* notice to leave. But of course all this b 
done as quietly and with the intention of causing as little scandal 
as possible. 

Please lei me have the doll by to-morrow, and perhaps some hint 
as to your future intentions. 

With very best wishes from one who only seeks to be your friend, 
Yours very sinteiely, 

Eva m;i line Hepbcrn.” 


vri 

And then a dreadful thing happened : really a very dreadful 
thing. Ihmnele read of it in the evening newspaper of the town — 
the Abemiblatt. Mmhka came lushing up with the paper at ten 
o'clock at nii.'hi. pot when Hannelc was going t*» bed. 

Mis. Hepburn bad fallen out of her bedroom window, from the 
third Moor of the hotel. down on to the pavement in low , and was 
killed. V*. was dressing for dinner. And apparently *hr had in 
the- jin. tiling w. hed a certain little tar:. bole. and put it on the 
w uufi >w-»iii to diy. She must have stood on a * hair reaching for it, 
when die fell out of the window. Her hiM and, who was in the 
die s-mg-rooin h* t:d a qm r » iittic incite, a s,,jt of choking cry arid 
came into lu ‘intone wb it it wav. And die wasn't there. 7 he 
window was opt n, and the * hair by the window-. He looked round, 
.uul thought she h;ut !« it th<” room for a moment, so re turned to hb 
shaving. He was h.ui diawd when one of the maids rushed in. 
When he looked out oi the window down into the street he tainted, 
and would have taih n too 11 th< ma<d had iv-t j>ulh d him in in time. 

I lie \«t\ next d.e, the 1 at tain tame- back to ho aide . Hanncle 
did not ki.- 'W. un::i cj.ute lat .ti night when he iapjx*d on her door. 
She knew his s.-p tap nil induiteb. . 

“ Won't \ou e-mc over fa a 1h.1t ? " he said. 

She paused I'm some ir.« >11.* :■> before she answered. And then 
peihaps suipiise made* her ague snips be and c'uriodtv. 

“ Y< s, in a minute'." she said. * losing her door in hi> lace. 

She found him sitting qmie still, not even s-rmking. in his quiet 
attic . He did not rise. In * pM darned round wuh a faint smile. 
And she thought his face see- >d ditfeiem. mme lb \i‘»le But in the 
half-light she c ou)d not u il. d:e sat at some little di mince from him. 

41 1 suppose you’ve heaid. he said. 
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“ Yes ” 

After a long pause, lie resumed : 

\ r*s. It seems an impossible thing to have happened. Yet it 
fuis happened.” 

Hannele's ears were sharp. But strain them as she might she 
could not catch the meaning of his voice. 

” A terrible thing. A iny terrible tiling,” she said. 

Yes.” 

” Do you think she fell quite accidentally ? '* she said. 

” Must have done. The maid was in just a minute' belore, and 
she seemed as happy as possible. 1 suppose re;u hiug over that broad 
window-ledge, her brain must suddmlv have turned. I can't 
imagine why she didn't cal! me. She could ne\«j beai even to look 
out of a high window. Turned her ill itwianilv il she saw a space 
below her. She used to sav she couldn't r«\dlv 1 »» 4, at the moon. it 
made her feel as if she would fall down a clreadlul h» edit She new i 
dared do more than glam e at it. She alwavs had the teeling. 1 
suppose, ci!‘ the awful space beneath her. if die v\t ra . at the m* on 

Hannele was not listtiling to his wad . but to I,.. \..;,e i in i 
was something a little automatii in what he said But then that i 
always so when people have had a slim k 

" It must have been let *i! h tor v-m t da* s od. 

“Ah, vo. At the time it was awlu! Awtu! I telt the ^madi 
right itoide me, you know 

*' Awful ! ” she rept at d 

“ But now,” he >e.d, “ 1 feel vrrv suamadv happv ab >ut m I fe* ! 
happy about it. I ler 1 haopv lor lur safe, i; - .. j < «,n Irist.md 

that. I feel she ha« got mil i *1 v'?m '/.na' on... n. lid b \ lnr 
now for the first time in her hf* ''in w i* a .;e mi » d. .uni an 
original soul, but die w a.s like a ia;r. wh » i> . or,.!. in d to hw m 
houses and dt on iurniture and all that. don’t \ ■ *u Kn* w It vsas 
ne' er her nature." 

'* No ? ” said ifannrlr, her sell .ntm.; in blank atua/. :»a nt 

“ J aiwav > t< It shr wa.s bot n in d.< w: . *ng t < 1 1 - «d < a -p if wo. tv. 
planet. Like some sort of deln an* . i* u:me \ u tak* oiu . -i .t ti- pn ,d 
forest the moment it is born, and bom tn« i. r ? n ; t- a. h •; 

perform trieks. You know what I mean. Ah ho : 1 5 « ’ L * - j « r f , . 1 1 s * * 1 
the tricks of life, i lever litth- monkev she w.o n i-.<> B* at menu.' 
hts. But her own poor little vml a s»»n ot I up. « ml, th.>%<* <p;< c i 
Irish creatures, was cooped up made her all lea Jp, t uubfb m 
'I here it was, ton. bed in, v. hih- hr w nt thi »«.■}• all t ho m«f, ol 
life that you have to go tin »ugh it vou are born *»► be " 
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** But,** stammered Hnundr, “ what would she have done if she 
had been free ? ’ ’ 

“ Why, don’t you s there is nothing for her to do in the world 
to-day. I akr her language, for instance. She never ought to have 
been speaking I.ngli h. 1 don't know what language she ought to 
have spoken. Because ii you take the Irish language, they only learn 
it back from Lnglidi. \ hey think in L11 .!> h. and just put Irish 
words on top. But l.mrlisfi was never lo r language. It bubbh-d off 
her lips, so to speak. And she had no other language. I ike a 
nailing that you've made talk from the \ery beginning, and so it 
can onh dioui thru- talking noises, don’t you know. Ir ojn*t whistle 
it’s ow n w hotlinL* to sa\ e ii> life. ( 'ouldn’t do it. It's lost it. All its 
-jiw n tuiiii al mode of expressing itself has ( ol lapsed, and it f an only be 
audit ial " 

1 in ie was a long pause. 

Would he have bt en wonderful, then, if die had been able to 
talk in -iiiir unknown language / *’ said Hannelc jean ads. 

“ 1 fit «n f -av -he w n'i Id has e bet n w ■ »j *di 1 ! ul. As a matter of fat. t 
w t think a talking mdiii" i rnut h m-'ir w« «nd- » i i*i 1! >n an ordinary 
t . 1 1 1 1 1 : dt rid rn\ th. bur mo-t people do. And "he would have 

fieri 1 a Mill < >] «• 1 hri" And die w..u!d h.e.e had her own language 
and !u t own v. a\" As it v. a , p-.oi thing, "he was alwavs arranging 
In i t 1 ) and l ?i ‘onng and d.jno'n: in d* a ■ u*e And she never 
knew he w.i" 1 ie t agt . an. inure limn wt kn ,w we aie inddc <*ur 
1 >w n ! iio 

•* fbit,*’ said Haunele, with a lotah 0} m«.<ker\. “how do you 
km-w \ou has « if l it v’e it all up pot i - * < mm'le wiiM'lf ? '* 

“ ( )fi. I \ e 1 f • • • i e d 1 1 u I'-ng ago. fa* --till. 

'■ Sufi." die 1 iu:n-f. *' v -a inav have invented it all as a sort 
< if 1 i'll 1 * 1 >l.iii' *n 1» a I* a !"i v . .m lib 

y, I ng,'. . ' fir -ud “ but 1 don’t think m». It was her eve- 
f ) u 1 \i.u r\ r 2 n- in r ie 1 t \r- 1 1 often tm-d to t alt h her eves. And 

dr M hr i.dkmg uw.tv, ail in* languige bubbling « !l h r lip**- And 
fu 1 r \ r- w r 1 r -o t Ira l and 1 1 a lid 1 1 ! I * t ! * UI I ike a fluid s that 

p 1 . lining to M»iiaiinug. . ml :• going to be liiglnird She was 
alwavs listening and waiting t«T s"im thing ebe. 1 tell vo\i 
w fiat, sfir w.w r.v.u 1 1 \ like tla* laiiv in the St oU h ^ong. who 
is in love with a mortal. anti "its b\ the ‘ugh rv-ad in terror 
waiting lor him n> « *»mr. and h> ui?r r die plo\<:- and the curlews. 
( ’n! v m .wadav - motor f< r \ : • .;o a. j> *n , 1 In* mo »r 1 oat >. and the pool 
thing i- sneak uu« o. " ion . t . *. m’o oui w- ml m a state of 
un* oiw mu-ires". and when die 1 uin - lound. she tnc" to tain our 
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s language, and behave as wc behave, and she can’t remember anv- 
thing else, so she goes on and on, till she falls with a crash, bat k to 
her own world/’ 

Hannele was silent, and so was he, 

M You loved her then ? ” she said at length. 

“ Yes. But in this way. When I was a boy I caught a bird, a 
black-cap, and 1 put it in a cage. And 1 loved that bird. I don't 
know why, but I loved it. I simply lo\cd that bird. All the gorsr, 
and the heather, and the rock, and the hot smell of yellow gonc- 
blossoin, and* the sky that seemed to have no end to it, when i was 
a boy, everything that I almost was mad with, as boys arc, seemed to 
me to be in that little, fluttering black-cap. And it would pc * k in 
seed as if it didn't quite know what else to do ; and look round about, 
and begin to sing. But in quite a few davs it turned its head aside 
and died. Yes, it died. 1 never had the feeling again that I gut 
from that black-cap when I was a bov not until 1 saw her. Arid 
then I felt it all again. I felt it all again. And it was the* same IV * !- 
ing. I knew, quite soon I knew, that she would die. She would j .*■ !. 
her seed and look round in the cage just the same. But she would ra- 
in the end. Only it would last much longer. But she would die u. 
the cage, like the him h-t ap.” 

“ But she loved the cage. She loved her « lollies and hn jewel . 
She must have loved her house and her furniture and all that w ;di 
a pci feet frenzy." 

’* She did. She did. But like a child with { lavihie * ( >ni 

hev were Vug, marvellous pl.w things to her. Oh. ve . M»r was n* 
away from them. She nt w l<ag«»t her thin; h* s tr.n r ■* an 1 . : 
furs and her furniture. She never g<>t awa> tr»«ui iU< m : >i a mmu: 
And everything in her mind was mixed up with them." 

“ Dreadful ! ” said Hannele. 

* w Yes, it was dreadful," he answeicil. 

* Dreadful/* repeated Hannele. 

** Yes, quite. ! And it got worse. And her wav of talking 

got worse. As if it bubbled oil her lips. But her < v« s new r l«»a ; r , , i 
brightness, they never lost that faery look. Onk I u>cd t»» wt h u 
in them. Fear of everything even all the things she surrounded 
herself with. Just like niv black-tap tiM-d to i.w.k *>m oi his i .up 
so bright and sharp, and vet as if hr didn’t know that it was ju»t tin 
cage that was between him and the outside. Hr thought it was m id* 
himself, the barrier. Hr thought it was part of his *»vwi nature to U 
shut in. And she thought it was pan *1 her own nature. And > 
they both died/’ 
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** What I can’t sec, 1 ’ said Hannelc, “ is what she would have done 
outside her <. age. What other life < ould she have, except her bibeloti 
and her furniture atid her talk * ” 

Why, none. 1 here if no life out idc for human beings.” 

“ Then there’s nothing,” said Hannelc. 

" That’s tine. In a great measure, there’s nothing.” 

’’ I'h. ink \* u,” said Hannelc. 

I here was a long pause. 

And perhaps 1 was to blame. IVrhap* I ought in ha\e made 
s»*i nr son of a move, lhit I didn't know what to do l or n.\ hie, 
I didn’t know waat to do, ext ept try to make her bapjn. She had 
enough in-ney - and 1 didn't think if mattered if she shared if with 
inc. I always had a garden - and the astronomv. It's been an 
mmeuse relief to me watching the rnoon. It's been wondeihd 
instead of looking inside the (age. as I did at inv bird, or at h< r -I 
look light out into freedom- into lieriliun.*' 

“ Tin* moon. \»u mean ? " said Hannele. 

Yes, the m < •' ii. 

“ \nd that - \ ' .nr freedom ? 

1 f i \}.- i«- I've f.nnd the greatest sense offieedom," he said 

■’ Will. I'm :: t gome to he jealous ol »he ini*on." said Hannelc 
at length 

" \\ h\ l:«.*dd \ mi It's not a ihit>7 to lx* jraxuis of." 

In a huh* w’ .!< she hade him good-nub*, and left Inin. 


vm 

1 he ( hief thing that the captain knew, at this juncture, wa> that 
a hatchet had gone thiongh ft * ligatures and \nn> that <onne»trd 
him w i’ll the pe. »p!e * f I.. fh * ti«o, and that hr w*a> left w ith the 
i ! . f.iing ends »•! all In , iu! human iel:ui«uidiip-. Win it should be 
,i .■ t’.d. imt know lint then « -iv' ne\ er < an know the- w h\ s and the 
\ Imul aes ol one's pasd-mal c hange«. 

Me onl\ knew- that it was so. I he emotion.*! th*w between him 
.,11 the ; <• .pic he knew and - a red for was hi. .'an. and for the 
tune bring hr w*..s . ,,n- i ao oidv ol the 1 leas age. 1 he cleavage that 
had o« 1 hi m d hetwc en liim and ids j, llow-mc n. the cleft that was now 
betwc rn him. and their It w as n» t the fault of .iUvIxkIv or anything. 
He c.uld ih .shir irpouih ; mmdf nor them. What had happened 
had hern pi epa 1 ing <■ a* a i-n g time. Now suddenb the cleavage. 
There had been a long, d a*, winning awa\ : and now t his sudden 
silent 1 uptme. 
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,What it amounted to principally was that he did not want even 
to see Hanncle. lie did not want to think of her even. But neither 
did he want to see anybody else, or to think of anvhody else. He 
shrank with a feeling almost of disgust from his friends and acquaint* 
anees, and their expressions of sympathy. It a He* ted him with 
instantaneous disgust, when am hodv wanted t< > share (motion* 
with him. He did not want to share emotions or fecliiu's of any sort. 
He wanted to he by himself, essentially, r\rn if he was moving about 
amonu other people. 

So he went to l .n^lantl to settle hi* own affairs, and out of duty to 
see his c hildren. He wished his children all the well in the woild 
everything except any emotional connection with himself He 
decided to take hi* tjirl awa\ liom the convent .it once, and to put 
her into a jollv r.iu’Iisli school. Hi* l»ov was all iiv*hl where hr was 

The captain had now an income Miftu ient to «j;i\e him his inde- 
pendence. hut not sufficient to kee p up hi* wife’s home So In- 
prepared to sell the house and most of the tiiin >s in it. He dec iih d 
also to leave the anm as soon as he could he- 1 1 < <*. And he thorn.* ht 
he would wander about for a time, till he Mine upon >onu thm\; In 
wanted. 

So the winter passed, without his I'eanj hack to ttrimanv. lie 
was free of the* aiinv. He* chitted aloiu;. Milling Ins ah. cits. I he\ 
were of ro vrrv threat importance'. And all the umr hr* in \ c » wr- tr 
once to Hannelc. He* could ne*t t r et over his di . r »-vt that people 
insisted on hi> sharing their emotions lie i ot.id not l-r.o the u 
emotions, neither their activ ities ( hlu r propie mi^ht have ail the 
(•motions and feelings and c.U!)<*li:i and fm\ .n m;no tin/ 
liked, finite me r r\ en that thrv had sen h a muluia * i » n « - »mm* >n< n 
for themsr'Iv c's. But die moment dev apple .<> bed him i ■ spread 
their fe dim** o\ er him d to ent m.:ie him in the is ,»■ lu ,1:0 a In Iph s 
di*i;u>t c ame up in him. and until In c oiild i*ei awav he !eh *n k, even 
phv *ic ailv. 

\ his was no state- of mind for a lovei. He* could im even thud 
of Harmeie. Anvhodv che lu* felt he nr< d imt think ah< ut |h 
was dceplv, ptofoundiv thankful that his wife wa ch.« ! li was ,.j, 
end c.f pity now ; became*, | »• •• *i thin . he fad escaped and ip»ne 
hei <Avn wav into the \e»id. like a If-w n hud. 


IX 

Xcvci theless, a man hasn’t tumhrd hi* hfe at lot tv. lie may, 
howe ver, have finished one i^rrat ph.or < t !*»> ho 
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Anci Alexander Hepburn was not the rnan to live alone. All our 
troubles, sa\s somebody wise, come upon us bec ause we cannot be* 
alone*. And that is .d! veiy well. We must all be able to be alone*, 
otherwise we are ju^t \i<iiniv But when w*e are able to be alone, 
tin n we re. di/e that the only tiling to do is to start a new rrlationsbiu 
with another or even the sain* human blimp That people 
sin add all be slut k up .t f »;t rf . like so m.m\ lel< \*raph poles, is nonsense. 
s o with out deal captain. He had his 1 * 0 1 \ 1 i 1 *' i m into a sort oi 
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Gloria ! Who wouldn’t be tempted : at the age of forty ? And this 
was why he dallied. 

But in the end he suddMy took the train to Munich. And when 
he got there he found the town beastly uncomfortable, the Bavarians 
rude and disagreeable, and no sign of the missing females, not even 
in the Cafe Stephanie. He wandered round and round. 

And then one day, oh heaven, he saw his doll in a shop window : 
a little art shop, lie stood and stared quite spellbound. 

" Well, if that isn’t the devil," he said. " Seeing yourself in a 
shop- window ! ” 

lie was so disgusted that he would not go into the shop. 

Then, every day for a week did he walk down that little street 
and look at himself in the shop window. Yes, there he stood, with 
one hand in his pocket. And the figure had one hand in its p<» kr? 
There he stood, with his cap pulled rather low over hi' brow. And 
the figure had its cap pulled low over its brow. But thank goodm 1 * . 
his own cap now was a civilian tweed. But there he sn 1. hi' hr d 
rather forward, gazing with lixed dark e\es. And him It m hit!*, 
that wretched figure, stood there with its heat I i.id.n fuw.tr j 
staring with fixed dark eyes. It was such a real huh *• m that u 
fairly staggered him. The ofienrr he saw it. the tr- tr it •• i gen* ! 
him. And the more he hated it. Yet it laminated him, and he < .one 
again to look. 

And it vva« alwaxs there. A lonelx little in>h\idual ! : *i:*.g »h« m 

with one hand in its po< ket, and nothing t»» d<*. a::i : ?..«■ hr, -a- 
brae and the Boor devil. uu< k ^ un mb in ih«- 

w«.rld. And xct l«*dng none of hi> m i * ulimtv 

A male little devil, dr all hi> foilornne^ Biu -m* h an an • »} 
isolation, « »| not-belongirig. Yet taut and male, in h> t.uf.iti Mew . 
And what a Miujihui t * be in dm ..mg with h; 2 ■ rn-t a 

little Japan* *e Ln <:t. r * .• duet. wi'l; a {< w ♦»! lot* :> ; . s i j.t ban 1 
and a litCMu; t 1 »* .* !■»» -tr.tv on hi> h b . v. L;!* pu* - ■ -t u >i-\ ei v -ni e 

life! late hung then 1 n-uh up an 1 d*»wn tin* bat lei * umd. B«»u 
little devil ; it was like a delibt rate satire. 

And then one day it was gone, I hr tr was the , hnn t and the 
Itlet Lire and the tiresome ink- land fra\ : and. :d ho’** ,'**ntirmau 
wasn’t there. 1 he captain at on. e waded no • < r di..p 

** Have \oti sold that doll that unkn >wn soldirj ? " lie added, 
without knowing rpiite what he was saving. 

The doll was sold. 

“ Do you know who bought it ? ” 

The girl looked at him very coldly, and did not know. 
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M I once knew the lady who made it. In fact, the doll was me.” 
he said. 

The girl now looked at him with suddtti interest. 

“ Don’t you think it was like me ? ” he said. 

“ Perhaps ” - she began to smile. 

“It was me. And the lady who made it was a friend of mine 
Do you know her name ? ’’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ CJrafin zu Rassentlow,” he cried, his eyes shining. 

“ Oh yes. Hut her dolls arc famous.” 

“ Do you know where she is ? Is she in Munich ? ” 

“ That I don’t now.” 

“ Could you find out ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I ran ask.” 

“ Or the Haroncss von Prielau-Carolath.” 

” The Hart mess is dead.” 

” Dead ! ” 

“ She was shot in a not in Salzburg. They say a lover — M 

” I low d< \ on know' ? ” 

” I’o in lit-- m wspapn.N.” 

“ Dead ! Is it p<r*ublr. Poor Hannele.” 

I here was a pause. 

“ Well,” he '.iid, “ if vou would enquire about the address- 1’IJ 
4 all again ” 

'Then he tui d bark fiom the door. 

“ By the wav, do vou mind telling me how much you sold the 
doll tor?” 

I he nil 1 he atati d. >la- was b\ re* m« .iih .mxi«*u> t<» give away any 
oilier tiade dc Put .it length she aiwweied rcimtantly : 

” Piv r hundi< d m.uk".” 

“ So cheap, ’ he "aid ” li»»od-day. Then I will call again.” 

x 

dhen again he got a trace. It was in the chit-that column of 
the '.r’lf A. : under Studio Comments. “Theodor 

Worpsw r*vle*' latest pntuie is a ^.ill-life. ront.uniiig an entertaining 
group of a doll, two >un-llowei ^ in a glass jar. and a poached egg 
4 >n toast. I he cnnliavt between the* three substances is highly 
diverting and instill* u»e, and* this i< perhaps one of the most 
interesting r >1 WorpswcJe " wi<rks. I he di*H» by the way, is one 
of the < nations o! our In tile Countess Hannele. It is *hr figure 
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of an English, or rather Scottish officer, in the famous tartan trousers 
which, clinging closely to the legs of the lively Caul, so shocked the 
eminent Julius (Vsar and his cohorts. We, of course, are no longer 
shocked, but full of admiration for the creative genius of our dear 
Countess. The doll itself is a masterpiece, and hits begotten another 
masterpiece in Theodor WorpswedeY Still-life. We have heard, by 
the way, a rumour of Countess /u Rasscntlowks engagement. 
Apparently the Herr Regiemngsrat \on Poldi, of that most bcauiitul 
of summer-resorts, Kaprun, in the Tyrol, is the fortunate man - ” 

X! 

The captain bought the Still-life. I his new version of himself 
along with the poached egg and the sun -flowers was rather hi, duell- 
ing. So he pa< Ltd up for Austria, f«>i Kaprun. with hi> pn ture. and 
fiat I a light to get the beastly thing out » I Cennuny, and .umihn 
fight to get it into Austria. fatigu'd and furi <us hr atii\ed in 
Salzburg, seeing no beauty in am thing NY\t da\ he was in 
Kaprun. 

It was an elegant anil fashionable wateiing-pla. e before the war 
a Jovely little hike in the nudu of the Alp-*, an old 1 wolese town on 
the water -side. green d «pe> sheering up ► -re, an t uwa\ lu*\ond. 
a gl. trier. It \%.o eiil OcUvInl an 1 still •! ant But a!a., v.uh 
a broken, bankrupt, dr. p crate eh -gam a-* i ,h< ( p, 

'lire < apt.iin U it rathir du/ed Hr ! mi ! bon i: m an 1, alt iS J 
of Jews ot i be wiong, i t h ’ ■:!, and w on. if :» d w hat in* \l. 1 he plat e 

was beautiful, but the life wasn’t. 

xu 

The Herr Kjvierungsiat was riot at first sight piep. o st ring. He 
was approaching filtv, and ha! e<«n« si est and r iihn ] • »«,«*. a. s > 

mam men o| b,b i b».s and rat. ti« » ! l in: 1.- > u- ■: t! , ; do-ad- 

f ul tuibb«>ttom a kind * f j - "'f o!..s n l » i.i.r ! .it- Cited 

f r. *t k-i frit : it w* add best I »»• dr,< * i : • A ,i . a fa u.:!\ « ■ at. 1 1 ( ! j . 1 

about him as hr walked, and h* !> »•.!-,* 1 ,ii j : t i;bu,< * I-e.wr nabdle- 
i. lass. 

But he wa aft. < >f t ournr, being in ulh«r in the t « •llapsed Au.tria 
he Will a republic an. But by nature he wa a l.M, nav, .in 

imperialist, as e\ery true Austrian i .. And lie a true 
And as sin h he was nan h finer and subtler than be look'd A% one* 
got usul to him, his rather far fa e, with its Imr nose and dighw 
bitter, pursed mouth, tame to hast* a resemblance to the hi: ♦> <.{ 
some of the late Roman emperors. And as one was with him, one 
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came gradually to realize that out of all his baggy bourgeois appear- 
ance* came something «»fa grande Rests. He could not help it. There 
was something sweeping and carriers about his soul : big, rather 
assertive, and ill-brrd->eeming ; bur in fact, not ill-bred at all, onlv 
a little bitter and a good deal incli fT- ^rnt to his surroundings, lb- 
looked at first sight so common and parrtnu. And then one* had to 
realize that he was a member of a bier, old empire, fallen into a sort 
of epic me. mi m, and a little* bitter There was no littleness, no 
meanness, and no real c oaraTiess. But he was a gre at talker, and 
irlrutlrss toward 1 * Ins audience. 
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\i’iv human, and with a t .- h • • ib * 1 wm *. m ’ ’ . * : , » ,, t«.' d « :m 

1 >! a kmI oil Roman o* the* 1 name 1 hat mod* r :. : n. th : 

nn ^ n! mu nt d * !>iv i:i< aimm. that kind » 1 re« d« -- h* * j e!« ' 

« • .11 : .*, I.im m 4 1 • d tin s . - » : e . t - ! 1 And pawn *da']\ Hannrle I:«* 

tailed » » j 1 and « >r: ab-ui he* w • ik b» i *tr tin* war. when lie held an 

i:irm! taut j ^ »- 1 and w .. * » ■ • l In* t!o\ * 1 uiii r !a ■ - then a. b « 1 ‘lie 

w a 1 1 lien ab »ut the In - « 1 the ] >1 e.-m ; : ,1 m i< all ii * re 

v* iiu-i { a 1 a * ar < V> ; r s : d « n m i' , *. oUm . a**d ip m ’h— - 

n< s 1 ’ • ! * .„ h* d at it^ \ erv -ads l hr 1 < a! « do V's> 1 j i ha . ■ iw a . - 

l.tM !. ,u ; 11 mnrlr A jr; re - Med in the wut%. i i' T *» -i T ah:h 1 : iu 

lien R-* k 1 «:n • rat it . an *• i la r aw av. 

Ami h ■, <'i m u! n t.,:**w. j 1 ’>• u» ti\ H\ m he? . taking in his jm, a h 
c <m -.**!'*- !..h’ v. i:a a hu and a pau-e t > dan k ar.d a new *Uait 
taken. Mic uk< d tin* M»t:n ; . : hi- Amman • ; it it- rat v c.uc- 
h ssiirvs, ns salts' imiiiieren« e to standards ot » orremness. Oh \rs. 
liete was the euir.vA* :y . /<* still lingering. 
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He turned his large breast towards her, and made a quick gesture 
with his fat, well-shapcn hand, blurted out another subtle, rough- 
seeming romance, pursed his mouth, and emptied his glass once 
more. Then hr looked at his half-forgotten cigar and started again. 

There was something almost boyish and impulsive about him : the 
way he turned to her, and the odd way he seemed to open his big 
breast to her. And again, he seemed almost eternal, sitting there in 
his chair with knees planted apart. It was as if he would never rise 
again, but would remain sitting for ever, and talking. Me seemed as 
if he had no legs, save to sit with. As if to stand on his feet and walk 
would not be natural to him. 

Yet he rose at last, and kissed her hand with the grand gesture 
that France or Germany have never acquired : carelessness, pro- 
found indifference to other people’s standards, and then such a 
sudden stillness, as he bent and kissed her hand. Of course she fell 
a queen in exile. 

And perhaps it is more dangerous to feel ypurself a queen in exile 
than a queen in situ . She fell in love with him, with dm large, vtMit, 
loose widower of fifty, with two children. Me had n<> m**nrv ev ept 
some Austrian money that was wotth nothing out* hie An aria. 11* 
could not even go to Germany. There he was, fixed m this hollow 
in the middle of the Tyrol. 

But he had an ambition still, old Roman of the decaden* r mat hr 
was. Me had year by year and without making anv hm «ollr» trd 
the material for a very minute and thorough history of his own 
district : the Chiemgau and the Pin/gau. Haunch* found that ho 
fund of information on thi» Mibjn t was inexhaustible, ami his 
intelligence was so delicate, so human, and his scope seemed v > wide, 
that she felt x touch of reverence for him. Me wanted to write tin* 
history. And she wanted to help him. 

For, of course, as things were he would never write it. Me was 
Regicrungsrat : that is, he was the petty local governor of his town 
and immediate district. The Aimhaus was a great old building, 
and there young ladies in high heels Mined among masses of papm 
with bare-knred young gentlemen in 'I yrolese costume, and occa- 
sionally they parted, h* take a pleasant, interesting attitude and 
write a word or two, after which thrv fluttered together lor a little 
more interesting diversion. It was extraordinary how many finch 
built, handsome young people of an age fitted for nothing but love- 
affairs, ran the governmental business of this department. And the 
Herr Rcgierungsrat sailed in and out of the big, old mom. his wide 
coat flying like wings and making the papers flutter, his tathrt 
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wine-rcddcned, old-Roman face smiling with its bitter look. And 
ol course it was a witticism he uttered first, even if Hungary was 
invading the frontier or cholera was in Vienna. 

When he was on his legs, he walked nimbly, briskly, and his coat- 
bottoms always flew. So he waved through the town, greeting some- 
body at every few strides, and grinning, and yet with a certain 
haughty reserve. Oh yes, there was a certain Kilty hauteur about him 
whit h made the people trust him. And he spoke the vernacular 
so racily. 

Hannelc felt she would like to marry him. She would like to be 
near him. She would like him to write his history. She would like 
him to make her feel a queen in exile. No one had ever quite kissed 
4/cr hand as he kissed it : with that sudden stillness and strange, 
chivalric abandon of himself. How he would abandon himself to 
her ! — terribly— wondei fully —perhaps a little horribly. His wife, 
whom he had manied late, had died after seven years of marriage. 
Hannelc* could understand that too. One or the oih'-r mu*t die. 

She became cngafcil. Hut something made her hesitate before 
mairiatrr. Being in Austria was like being on a wrecked ship that 
nu\t sink aln r a cert. tin short length of time. And marrying the 
Merr Rcgirruni' rat was like* marrying the doomed captain of the 
doomed ship. 1 he sense of fatality was part of the attraction. 

And >et she hesitated. The summer weeks pa-srd. The strangers 
flooded in and n vded the town, and ate up the foxl like locusts. 
fYople no Jon . counted the paper money, the\ weighed it by the 
Kilogram. Peasants stored it in a corner of the meal-bin, and mice 
litmr and chewed holes in it. Nobodv knew where the next lot of 
to.*.! w.i ' e»>ing to tome from : vet it always < ante. And the lake 
teamed with bather*. When liu* captain arrived he looked with 
amazement on the 1 rowtb ■ >1 -trapping, powerful fellows who bathed 
all day long, magnificent blond flesh of men and women. No 
wonder the old R mam -mod in astonishment before the huge blond 
limbs of the savage f irrnrms. 

Well, the life was like a madness. The hotels charged fiftccn- 
liundred kronen a dav : the women, old and vnmg, paraded in the 
peasanl-i ostume, in ilowerv cotton drc-*es with gaudy, expensive 
silk aprons : the* men w *re the l‘\ rolrse c--turne. bare knees and 
little short jn< kels. And 1 - >1 the men, the Coim t thing was to have 
the leathern hose and the Hoe linen jacket as old a> possible. If you 
had a hole in vmir leathern seat, so much the belter. 

Everything so physical. Such magnificent naked limbs and naked 
bodies, and in the streets, in the hotels, everywhere, bare, white arms 
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of women and bare, brown, powerful knees and thighs of men. The 
sense of flesh everywhere, and the endless ac he of flesh. Kvcn in the 
peasants who rowed across the lake, standing and rowing with a 
slow, heavy, gondolier motion at the once curved oar, there was the 
same endless ache of physical yearning. 


XIII 

It was August when Alexander met Hanncle. She was walking 
under a chintz parasol, wearing a dre ss of blue cotton with little red 
roses, and a red silk apron. She had no hat, her aim. weir bare and 
soft, and she had white kings under her short dress. The Heir 
Reyiei ungsrat was at her side, large, nimble, and laughing with a 
new witticism. 

Alexander, in a light summer suit and Panama hat, was just 
coming out of the bank, during twrniv thousand kronen into hi> 
pocket. He saw her coming a< n >> loan the Amtsgiii hi, with the 
Herr Regimmgsrut at hci side, aci.»,s the spare o! mii.hiur. Mir 
was laughing, and did not iv iii r hnt 
. She did not notice till he had laW-a off Ins hat and was >uh.iin\, 
her. Then what she saw wu» the bia< k. sm- ah, Inning h* . 1. and 
she went pale. His bhnk, smooth. < Jo • ! . . • i and ail the Mir 
Austrian day seemed to >hti. el brf.tr her < \» 

How' do you do, Countess ! 1 hoped l dmuld meet uhi 

She heard his slow, %ad-i hinging, sir uhig \.-i. e a,* un, and da* 
pressed her i:aml with t he umbrella gi- k m':m b. * M> i-t. Mu- 
had foi gotten it forgotten hi> peculiar, d w \ -itr And now u 
seemed like a noise that sounds in the sjl-rv r night. Ah, it* .v 
(iifTu ult it w.u, that suddrnlv the w* ild m.-i'.I -j !h t:\ !er her t\e>, 
and show this darkness inside Mir wj hr ! i - MM r. t < one- 

She presented him to the !f*rr Regiei une at. wh** was -nd' and 
told, .'si a' a \r 1 whesr the i aptain was ,la\;ng. And then, u- *t 
knowing what, ebr <a v, he <aul : 

k> Won’t \#*u c oine to tea ? " 

She was :>ia%iug in a \dla across the lake. Yes, he would i om«- 
to tea. 

He went. Me hired a lx>et and a man to r.»w him ac ross. It was 
not far. There stood the \illa, with its brown balconies one abo\r 
the other, the bright red geraniums and white geraniums twinkling 
all round, the trees of purple clematis tumbling at one corner. Ail 
the green window'-doors were open : but nobody about. In the 
little garden by the water’s edge the rose-trees were tall and lank, 
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drawn up by the dark green trees of the b:t< kground. A white table 
with i hairs and garden seat*. stood unde r the shadow of a big willow 
tree* and a hunirnoc k with c ushions swung just behind, but no one 
in sight. 1 In le was a little landing bridge on to the garden : and 
a fairly huge boat-house at the garden end. 

1 he captain was not sure that die boat-house belonged to the 
villa. \ (in <•» were shouting and lauehing front the water's surface, 
bathers swimming. A tall, naked vomit with a little red cap on his 
head and a tiny red Io?n-< loth round hi 'birder young hips was 
standing on the Mep. * »t ihe boat-home < dV:\' to the three* women 
who were swimu-mg near. Ihe daik-huiod w unan with the white 
( ap sw .mi up to the *tcp . and < .night the b< \ by the ankle. He c ried 
rtun! laughed and remonstrate d, and pok'd hr in the breast with his 
foot . 

Neill, nrin, Hardu ! ” she cried as he tickled her with hi* to#* 
"Hardu ! Hardu ’ llor’ auf ! I.ea\« nii ! * and she fell with 
a < radi ba» k i r < r o lire water 1 he \<*utb laughed a h ud. deep laued 1 
of a lad wli-ee voice is newlv bro’eii. 

"Was m.u lit er dann J " < rb*b a voice from the waters ‘‘What 
is he <! -.m, ” It was a dark- ’.mix 1 girl swimming switily, her 

big (lai k e\cs w..uhing .HiiiH-fi fp*m the w aler- -u! face*. 

‘ ]c f/t Hardu h«*r‘ auf. Nein. Jc»'t ruhi r 1 .V-w lease off ! 
Nov. be quiet." And the dari.-h.»ii> 1 v ■ . :i v.a .limbing out in 
the -a in hire . • t the pale, raw -wo. ■! m*’ ' : \ -* o ‘me. de- 
water idMei 1 1 ii her uaik-bhr*. o,,, ), ,, -, • ■. - : b*ci back 

and f ins * w 5 nh* the b« y, wi:h his \- a ! 'O!. v. a* tning to 

pu -Ii i . e i !<ac;. into tin* wat»*\ She . • ‘ cMl. h« w» . t r. and 

sat on tiic- vi j , m die :\mi, j amu; - Mr v. «* dalh .Uni 

atti a< ti\ e-l", .king, with a mature bc.mm.d ! m. '<*, arid kmrSorr*. 
Mi . vi\ r \ •man * leg'. 

Inti- mirth n apm\ • A a bhu k-and-wdiitc maidservant v. ith a U m. 

k . it. e, i^n.i'k 1 : m I" 

'i ).< mace came *■» c! .umi t o\ <t tin* w at'"'. 

“ ! ..mule! llama !e ! Kail*-* !" c a;h d du* woman on the 
Mep% . the bathiUL-i • u * . 

“ lame 1 launch’ ! Katfee !" called the da.rk-cwd girl, fnnarg 
i < .ii 1 1 • 1 in the* wan r. the n .swnmur: i>r n- m<* 

“ h.ili'e ' ka >-e ! " loan 1 the > mb;, in mm.upmmn 

“Ja a! kiikom -mm " *an ; 1 fa.nrn I* \ , A , fi un the water 

1 Ik* daik-esed gilh her hair tied up in a oik oar. ua. had reached 
the steps and was climbing out. a slim vumg Ld: m bar ch se dark 
suit. The three stood fluttered on the Mrpv the c 5 K r - man wuh 
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one arm over the naked shoulders of the youth, the other arm over 
the shoulders of the girl. And all in chorus sang : 

M Hannele f Hanncle I Hannele ! Wi r waricn auf dich.” 

The boatman had left off rowing, and the boat was drifting slowly 
in. The family became quiet, because of the intrusion. T he am a» - 
tivc-looking woman turned and picked up her blue bath-robe, <>J a 
mid-blue colour that became her. She swung it round her as if it 
were an opera cloak. The youth stared at the boat. 

The captain was watching Hannele. With a white kerchief tied 
round her silky, brownish hair, she was swimming home. He saw her 
white shoulders, and her white, wavering legs below in the clear 
water. Round the boat fishes were suddenly jumping. 

The three on the steps beyond stood silent, wan hing the intruding 
boat with resentment. The boatman twisted hi% head round and 
watched them. The captain, who was fating them, wanhed 
Hannele. She swam slowly and easily up, caught the mil «»1 the 
steps and stooping forward, climbed slowlv out of the water. I lei 
legs were large and Hashing white and looked ii< h, the iii h. whin- 
thighs with the blue veins behind, and the lull, in h v.ltur>. *>t hn 
sloping loins. 

“ Ach ! Schon ! ’S war schon ! Das Wnxer i t gut,’’ her \ <i«e 
was heard, half singing as she took her breath. “ It wu> I !v.” 

44 Heiss,” said the woman above. 44 Zu warm T*» * w.iim ” 

The youth made way for Hannele, who drew herd'll nr, t at t h - 
top of the steps, looking round, panting a little, and putting up he» 
hands to the knot <>t her kerchief on lici head. Hei leg* wnr 
magnificent and white. 

44 Kuck die Lent die da blcibcn,” said the woman in the U e 
wrap, in a low \oicc. 44 Look at the people stopping there ” 

“Ja l 11 saief Hanncle negligently. T hen >he looked, bhe stalled 
as if in fear, looked round, as it to run awav, looked back again, and 
met the eves of the captain, who took oft his hat. 

She c rird, in a loud frightened voire : 

44 Oh, but— I thought it was to-morrow ! ” 

44 No — to-day,” came the quiet voice of the captain over the water 

41 To-day ! Arc you sun ? “ she cried, calling to the boat. 

“ Quite sure. But wcT! make it to-morrow if you like,” lie said. 

“To-day ! To-day ! *’ she repeated in bewilderment. *‘ No ! 
Wait a minute,*’ And she ran into (he boat-house. 

“Was ist «?** asked die dark woman, following her. 44 What 
is it ? 11 

44 A friend — a visitor— Captain Hepburn,” came Hannele 4 * voice. 
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The boatman now rowed slowly to the landing stage. The dark 
woman, huddled in her blue wrap as in an ojxrra cloak, walked 
proudly and unconcernedly across the background of the garden, 
and up the steps to the* first balcony. Manncle, her feet slip-slopping 
in loose slippers, climbing an old yellow wrap round her, came to 
the landing Mage and shook hands. 

“ 1 am so sorry. It is so stupid of me. I was sure it was 
to-morrow,” she said. 

“ No, it was to-day. But I wish for your sake it had been 
to-morrow,” he replied. 

4 * No. No. It doesn't matter. You won’t mind waiting a minute, 
will you ? You mustn’t be angry with me for being yj Mupid.” 

So she went away, the heel-less slippers flipping up to her naked 
heels. Then the big-c\ed, dusky gill stole into the home : and then 
the naked youth, who went with sang-froid. He would make a fine, 
handsome man : and he knew it. 


xiv 

Hepburn and Hannelc were to make a small excursion to the 
glaci'T v*. 1 u« h stood then* always in sight, coldly grinning in the sk> . 
The weather had been very hot, but this morning there were loose 
< louds in the sky. The c apiuin rowed over the lake soon after dawn. 
I I.innelestepped into the lmh- c raft, and thev pulled back to the town. 
Theie was a • m,: rufilmg the water, so licit the boat leaped and 
i hu< khd. I ia glacier, in a recess among the folded mountains, 
looked cold and angry. But morning was very sweet in the sky, and 
blowing verv sweet with a faint scent of the second hay, from the low 
lands at the head of the lake. Bevond stood naked grey rock like a 
wall of mountains, pure rock, with faint thin slashes of snow. Yester- 
day it had rained on the lake. The sun was going to appear from behind 
the BreiiMeinhoMi. the >kv with its clouds floating in blue light and 
v el low radiance was lovely and cheering again. But dark clouds 
seemed to spout up from the Pinzgau valley. And onc e across the 
lake, all was shadow, when the water no longer gave back the sky- 
moming. 

The day was a least day, a holiday. Already so early three young 
men from the mountains were bathing near the steps of the Badean- 
stalt. Handsome, physical fellows, with good limbs rolling and 
swaving in the early mornmg water. They seemed to enjoy it too. 
But to Hepburn it w as alwavs as if a dark w ing were stretched in the 
sky, over these mountains, like a doom. And these throe young, 
lusty naked men swimming and rolling in the shadow. 
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Hepburn's was the first boat stirring. He made fast in the hotel 
boat-house, and he and Hanncle went into the little town. It was 
deep in shadow, though the light of the sky, curdled with cloud, was 
bright overhead. But dark and chill and heavy lay the shadow' in the 
black-and-white town, like a sediment. 

The shops were all shut, but peasants from the hills were already 
strolling about, in their holiday dress : the men in their short leather 
trousers, like football drawers, and bare brown knees, and gieat 
boots : their little grey jackets faced with green, and their green 
hats with the proud chamois-brush behind. They seemed to stray 
about like lost souls, and the proud rhamois-buidi behind their hats, 
this proud, cocky, perking-up tail, like a mountain-bin k with his tail 
up, w as belied by the lost-soul look of the men, as they loitered about 
with their hands shoved in the front pockets of their trousers. Some 
women also were creeping about : peasant women, in the funny 
little black hats that had thick gold under the brim and long bla<*k 
streamers of ribbon, broad, black, water-wave libboti starting from 
a bow under the brim behind, and streaming right to the bottom nj 
the skirt. These women, in their thick, daik dresses with tight 
bodices, and massive, heavy, full skirts, and bright or daik apiom, 
strode about with the heavy stride of the mountain women, the 
heavy, quick, forward-leaning motion. They were waiting lor the 
town-day to begin. 

Hepburn had a knapsack on his back, with f*«»d foi the clay But 
bread was wanting. Thcv found the door of th< baknv open, and 
got a loaf: a long, hot loaf of pure white bread, bea.diiul swtei 
bread. It cost seventy kronen. To Hepburn it was always a mysteiy 
where this exquisite bread came from, in a 1<M land. 

In the little*square where the doc k stood were bum lies of propl« , 
and a big motor-omnibus, and a motor-car that would hold about 
eight people. Hepburn had paid his seven hundred kionen for tin 
two tii kets. Hanncle tied up her head in a thin art, and put on In r 
thii k coat. She and Hepburn sal in front bv the peaked driver 
And at seven o’clock away went the car, swooping out oi the town, 
pa t the handsome old Tyrolese Si hlo>s, or rnanoi, bl.u k-aml-whin . 
with its little blur k spires pm king up, past the station, and under 
the trees by the lake-aide. I he road wa» not go'*I, but they ran at 
a great speed, out post the end of the lake, vvht 1 e the rerd> grew, out 
into the open valley-mouth, where the mountains opened in tw» 
clefts. It was cold in the car. Hepburn buttoned himseli up to tlir 
throat and pulled his hat down on hi>car,s. Hanm le s m aid fluttered 
She sat without saying anything, erect, her face fine and keen 
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watching ahead. From the deep Pinzgau valley came the river roar- 
ing and raging, a glacier river of pale, seething ice-water. Over 
went the tar, over the log bridge, darting towards the great slopes 
opposite. And then a sudden immense turn, a swerve under the 
height of the mountain-side, and again a darting lurch forward, 
under the pear-trees ol the high-road, past the big old ruined castle 
that so magniht ently watc hed the \ alley mouth, and the foaming 
riser ; on, rushing under the huge roofs ol the balconied peasant 
houses of a village, then swinging again to take another valley mouth, 
there where a little village clustered all blue k and white on a knoll, 
with a white t hurrh that had a bin' k steeple, and a white < astle with 
black spines, and clustering, ample blat k-and-wliite houses of the 
,dvml. There is a grandeur even in the peasant houses, with their 
great wide passage balls where the swallows build, and where one 
could build a whole Hnglish cottage. 

So the nioior-i ar darted up this new, narrow, wilder, more "mister 
valley. A herd of almost wild voting horses, handsome n ddi ,h 
things, burst around the car. arid one meat mare with full banks 
went crashing up the road ahead, la r heel. fl.oh.’ng to the < ar, 
while b, r al wiiinneved and re. lined from behind. But n *. di'- 
could not turn bom the road. On and on "he crashed, forging 
ahead, (lie car behind her. And then at Inst she did swrnc aside, 
ana o i * the t Inn alder tree s b\ the wild i .\ < j - hi i 

‘llit isn't c 1 w\ it'" a li<*i-e." "aid *1 «* d* . '-r. who vs as thin and 
wea-eloh an h nt. w itii hi" ."-dap o. < r h." < ar.'. 

Hut the gnat mare had shaken m a wild <w rve, and 

Niieamin 1 ; and w hnmev ing w as plunging back to hern -ah Hannclc 
liad 1 c « u 1 j , dm n< d. 

1 he c ar r udu d on. 1 1 1 r- nigh water-meadow s. .dong a naked. w hite 
bit of mountain road. Ahead was darknes" *»i urn •u; l *. ; n focit and 
j.inr tries, lo tin* i ulit w t" the "t«»n\ . I uric *U", lion- 1 Ac i cr. taw n\ - 
cnlouied here, and the ■■h;e up be\*»ml. Hut the road for the 
1 1 : i .mem was swinging tanlv leve l through the stunned water- 
nu edows of tin- >a\ age v.dh'. I liere were- gates to open, and 
1 lepbtini jumped down to open' them, a" it he wire the P*oi-h-*y, 
I he heavv Je ws of the- wrong sort, seated behind. ofn»m'C did not 
Mir . 

At a bouse on a knoll the driver sounded hi" horn, and out rushed 
children living “ Papa ! Pipa 1 ” then a woman with a basket. A 
few brief words from the weaselish man. who Minled with warm, 
maul) blue eyes at liis childnn. then the car leaped forward. The 
whole bearing of the man was so different when he w s I- coking at 
his own familv. He could not ev en sav thank-\ou w»*en Hepburn 
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opened the gates. He hated and even despised his hitman cargo of 
middle-class people. Deep, deep is c lavs- haired, and it begins io 
swallow all human feeling in its abyss. So, stiff', silent, thin, capable, 
and neuter towards his fares, sat the little driver with the flaps over 
his ears, and his thin nose cold. 

The car swept round, suddenly, into the trees : and into rhr 
rav ine. The river shouted at the bottom of a gulf, bristling pine- 
trees stood around. The air was black and cold and forev er sunless. 
The motor-car rushed on, in this blackness, under the rock-wall? 
and the fir-trCes. 

Then it suddenly stopped. There was a huge motor-omnibus 
ahead, drab and enormous-looking. Tourists and trippers of last 
night coming back from the glacier. It st,.od like a great n»ek. 
And the smaller motor-car edged past, tilling into the tock-gutiet 
under the face of stone. 

So, after a while of this valley of the shadow of dr.ult, birthing 
in steep loops upwards, the motor-car scrambling w under nblv, 
struggling past trees and rock upward*, at last thov t ame t<» the end 
It was a huge inn or tourist-hotel of brown wood : anti here the mad 
ended in a little wide bay surrounded and overhung b\ it <•<■>. 
Beyond was a garage and a bridge over a roaring river : anti ulw.iv ; 
the overhung darkness of trees and the intolerable steep d<*pes 
immediately above. 

Ilannelc left her big coat. The sky looked blue above the doom. 
They set out across the hollow-sounding bridge, ovc r the e\ n laamj 
mad rush of ice-water, to the immediate updope of the path, under 
dark trees. But a little old man in a sort of <enti v -U wanted i to, 
or sixtv kronen : appai rntlv for the upkeep of the mad. a v»rr «>t 
toll. ' 

The other tourists were turning --some stripping to have a dr;n.\ 
first. 1 he second omnibus had not yet arrived, Ilanrnh- and 
Hepburn were the firM two. treading slowly up that dark |..ith, 
under the trees. The grasses hanging on the n»« k fate weir Mill 
dewy. There were a few wild raspberries, and a linv toll bil- 
berries with bla< k lierries he re and there, and a few tults of unrip*- 
cranberries, The many hundreds of tourists who pa^ed up ami 
down did not leave min h t»* pi< k. Some mountain haie-belb. like 
hells of blur water, hung io|dh glistening in their d.uknrss. Some- 
times the hairy mountain-bell. pale-blue and bridling, sto »d alone, 
curving his bead right down, still and taut. There was an orraMon.il 
b ; * , r,*oM, lolling daisy. 

v ■* tie two < If;;/ ed slowly Up the steep je ■ t nf i m:i. i o 
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valley was just a mountain cleft, cleft sheer in the hard, living rock, 
with black trees like hair flourishing in this secret, naked place of 
the earth. At the bottom of the open wedge forever roared the 
rampant, insatiable w'ater. The sky from above was like a sharp 
wedge forcing its way into the earth's cleavage, and that eternal 
(not ions water was like the steel edge of the wedge, the terrible tip 
biting in into the rocks* intensity. Who could have thought that 
the soft sky of light, and the soft loam of water could thrust and 
penetrate into the dark, strong earth ? Hut so it was. llannclc and 
Hepburn, toiling tip the steep little ledge of a road that hung half- 
way down the gull', looked back, time after time, bark down upon 
t he brown limbers and shingle roofs of the hotel, that now, away 
I* low, looked damp and wedged in like boulders. Then back at the 
nr\t tourists struggling up. Then down at the water, that rushed 
hk< a beast of prey. And then, as they rose higher, they looked up 
also, at the livid great sides of rock, livid bare k that sloped from 
the sky-ridge in a hideous sheer swerve downwards. 

In his heart of hearts Hepburn hated it. He hated it, he loathed 
it, it seemed almost obsi ene. this livid, naked slide of r<>< k, unthink- 
able hug'* and massive, sliding down to this gulf where bushes grew 
like hair in the d.nkness, and water roared. Above, there were thin 
slashes of snow'. 

So the two climbed slowlv on, up the eternal side of that valley, 
sweating with ir exertion. Sometimes the sun. n«»w risen high, 
shone full on t*.» ir side of the gulley. Tourists were trk 'ding down- 
hill ton ; two maidens with bare arms and bare heads and huge 
boots : men tourists with great knapsacks and edelweiss in their 
hats : giving Hergheil for a greeting. But the captain said Good- 
day. He ichiNcd this Hergheil business. People swarming touristy 
on these horrible mountains made him feel almost rick. 

He and llannclc abo were not in good company together. There 
was a sort of silent hostility between them. She hated the effort of 
climbing ; but the high air, the cold in the air, the savage cat- 
howling sound of the water, those awful Hank-, of livid rock, all this 
thrilled and exc ited her to another ort ol\a\a«renc«. And he, dark, 
rather slender and feline, with something of the phvriral suavity of 
a delicate-footed race, he hated beating hi> wav up the rock, he hated 
the sound of the water, it frightened him. and the high air bit him 
in his c hest, like a viper. 

“ Wondei fill ! Wonderful ! " she cried, taking great breaths m 
her splendid chest. 

“ Yes. And horrible. Detestable, he said. 
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She turned with a flash, and the high strident sound of the 
mountain in her voice. 

“If you don't like it," she said, rather jeering. " why ever did 
you come ? " 

11 I had to try," he said. 

" And if you don't like it," she said, “ why should you try to spoil 
it for me? ” 

“ I hate it," he answered. 

They were climbing more into the height, more into the light, into 
the open, in 1 the full sun. flic vallcv -cleft was sinking below them 
Opposite was only the sheer livid slide of the naked rock, tipping 
from the pure sky. At a certain angle they could see away beyond, 
the lake lying far off and small, the wall of those other ro< ks like a 
curtain of stone, dim and diminished to the horizon Anti the skv 
with curdling clouds and blue sunshine intermit lent. 

" Wonderful, wonderful, to be high up," s be said, breathing 
great breaths. 

" Yes," he said. “ It i> wonderful. But very detestable 1 want 
to live near the sea-level. I am no mountain-topper." 

• “ Evidently not," she said. 

*' Berghcii ! " t ried a vouth with bare arms and bare < best, ban 
head, terrific fanged boots, a knaps.it k and an alpenstock, and all 
the bronzed wind and >un of the mountain snow in his skin and his 
faintly bleached hair. With his great hruvv knajw.n k. bis rumpled 
thick stex kings, his ghastlv langed bools, Hepburn tound him 
repulsive. 

“ Guten Tag," he answered coldly. 

4 ‘ Grtiss Ciott," said Ilannele. 

And the young Tannhausrr, the voting Siegfried, this voting 
Balder beautiful strode climbing down the rot ks. man lung and 
swinging with bis alpensn* k. And immechairh alter the vouth 
came a maiden, with hair on the wind and her shu i-brr.i a open, 
striding in (oidurov brret lies, rumplrd worsted sto« king', tln< k 
IxKJts, a knapsuc k, and an alpenstoc k. She pu>\ed without greeting 
And our pair stopped in angrv silent e and watched her dropping 
down the mountain-side. 


XV 

Ah, well, everything comes to an end, even the longest tip-* limb. 
So. after much sweat and effort and < rowncss, Hepburn and Ilannele 
emerged on to the rounded bluff where the road wound out of that 
hideous great valley-deft, into upper regions. Sc* they emerged 
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more on the level, out of the trees as out of something horrible, on 
to a naked, great bank of ro< k and grass. 

I hank the Lore! ! M said Hannele. 

So they trudged on round the bird!. and then in front of them saw 
what is always, alvvavs wonderful, one of those shallow upper 
> alleys, naked, where the first waters are rocked. A flat, shallow, 
tiiierlv desolate valley, wide as a wide bowl under the sky, with 
rock slopes and grev stone-slides and precipices all around, and the 
/ig-/ag of snow -stripes and ice-roots desc ending. and then rivers, 
creams and rivers rushing from mans points downwards, down out 
o! the i< e- tools and the snow-dngger-points, waters rushing in newlv- 
* 1 be idled fien/v downwards, down in watej falls and cascades and 
ihrVad**, down into the wide, shallow bed of the vallev, strewn with 
rocks and stones innumerable, and not a tree, not a visible bush. 

( )nl\ . of course, two hotels or restaurant places. But these no 
more than low. sp? aw line, peasant-hiking places lost among the 
stones, with stones on their loofs so that tlrnv seemed just a part of 
the valle y bed. 1 heic was the valley, dotted with roc k and rolled- 
down stone and these two house-place?, and woven with innumer- 
able new wains .aid one hoarse stone-trac krd river in the desert, 
and the thin load-track winding along the desolate flat, past first 
one house-, then the other, over one stream, then another, on to the 
La loik-Lur above which the* glac ier termed to 1 -< 1 I like some 
.iwful L-M at tone e j ut out 

** Ah. it is wojmu ttul ! " lie said, as ii to himself 
And she- Ionic d eput kl\ at lib late, saw the ejur e 1 . blank. "; hin\- 
|i m 1 k w i ! 1 1 which he g.i/c d out !’c voiid hinio I}. Hi < \ » > wen* b!a< k 
and set. and he K t « in* d -o motionless. as it lie w rp- eternal, fa* mg 
these upp< * lac tv. 

She tht illt d w nil 11 iuii't] -h. She* fell he w as o\ t u • i me. 

** It wondc ? lid." she - aid. 

• Woridcifn! And tor ever wonderful." he- wad. 

" All. in It iri!t t " she' c lie rl 

His f.n e c hanged, and he looked a 1 her. 

“ !u winte r v c *u c ouldn't gc t up here, he* s.iid. 

I hey went on. I p the sl..;m cattle were tiding : came that 
isolated tnng-tong-toiig of cowl >* IN. dropping like the slow 1 hr.k • f 
ice on the* arrested air, 1 he sound alwavs woke m li’.m .1 ] mu'val, 
almost hope less me lain holv Alwavs made him N el * IN- looked 

round. I here was no tree, no budi. onlv great grev r « ks and pale 
boulders scattered in place of trees and bush* s. But ye . c linging on 
one side like a dark close beard were the .tlrnir "«o dir..*^s. 
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“In May," he said, 


JDSCS. 


*» 


41 that side there must be all pink with alpcn- 


“ 1 must come.’ I must come ! " she cried. 

There were tourists dotted along the road : and two tiny low carts 
drawn by silky, long-cared mules. These carts went right down to 
meet the motor-cars, and to bring up provisions for the Glacier 
Hotel : for there was still another big hotel ahead. Hepburn was 
happy in that upper valley, that first rocking cradle of early water. 
He liked to sec the great langs and slashes of ice and snow thrust 
down into the rock, as if the ice had bitten into the flesh of the earth. 
And from the fang-tips the hoarse water crying its birth-cry, rushing 
down. 


By the turfy road and under the rocks were many flowers : 
wonderful hare-bells, big and cold and dark, almost black, and 
seeming like purple-dark ice : then little tufts of tiny pale-blue bells, 
as if some fairy frog had been blowing spume-bubbles out of the ice : 
then the bishop's-cruzicr of the stiff, bigger, hairy mountain-bell : 
then many stars of pale-lavender gentian, touched with earth- 
colour : and then monkshood, yellow, primrose yellow monkshood 
and sudden places full of dark monkshood. That dark-blue, black- 
blue, terrible colour of the strange rich monkshood made Hepburn 
look and look and look again. How did the ice * ornr bv that lust r* no 
blue-purple intense darkness ? And by that r«»\al pois.*n that 
laughing-snake gorgeousness of much monkshood ? 


xvi 

By one of the loud streams, under a rm k in the >un, with \< rntrd 
minty or thyme flowers near, they sat down to rat some him h. 
It was about eleven o'clock. A thin Ikc went in and out the si ruled 
flowers and the ryebright. The water poured with all the lust and 
greed of unloosed water over the stones. He t<w>k a t upftil for our Han 
nele, bright and icy', and she mixed it with the reel Hungarian wine 
Down the road strayed the tourists like pilgrims, and at the dose*, 
end of the valley they could be seen, quite tiny, < limbing the cut-ou* 
road that went up like a stair-way. Just by their movement v« . 
perceived them. But on the valley-bed they went like rolling stone 
little as stones. A very elegant mule came stepping by, following 
a middle-aged woman in tweeds and a tall, high-browed man i:. 
knickerbockers. The mule was drawing a very amusing little < ar \ 
a chair, rather like a round office-* hair upholstered in red \rlu i, 
and mounted on two wheels. The red velvet had gone gold and 
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orange and like fruit-juice, being old : really a lovely colour. And 
the muleteer, a little shabby creature, waddled beside excitedly. 

“ Ach, cried Hanncle, “ that looks almost like* before the war : 
almost as peaceful.* * 

“ Except that the chair is too shabby, and that they all feci 
exceptional,** he remarked. 

I here in that upper valley, there was no sense of peace. The rush 
of the waters seemed like weapons, and the tourists all seemed in a 
sort of frenzy, in a frenzy to be happy, or to be thrilled. It was a 
feeling that desolated the heart. 

1 he two sat in the < hanging sunshine under their rock, with the 
mountain (lowers scenting the snow-bitter air, and they ate their 
oggs and sausage and cheese, and drank the bright-red Hungarian 
wine. It seemed lovely : almost like before the war : almost the 
same feeling of eternal holiday, as if the world was made for man's 
r\ cHasiing holiday. But not quite. Never again quite the same. 
The world is not made for man’s everlasting holiday. 

As Alexander was putting the bread back into his shoulder-sack, 
he e\c lainied : 

( )h, 1* m >L here ! 

She looked, and saw him drawing out a Hat pat kage wrapped in 
paper : evident!) a pic ture. 

’* A picture ! ** she cried. 

He unwrap’ d ;.ie thing, and handed it it » her. It was Theodor 
Wotpswedc’s . ull-leben : not very large, painted or. a board. 

Hanncle looked at it, and went pale. 

“ It's £(W,” she c ried. in an equivocal tone. 

“ (juite good,” he said. 

“ 1. qua ially the poached egg,’* she said. 

“ Yes, the poached egg is almost living.” 

“ But where did \ou find it . J ” 

l * Oh, 1 found it in the artist's studio.” And he told her how he 
had t laced her. 

“ How extraordinary ! ” she cried. 44 But wh\ did you buy it ? ” 

4 ‘ l don’t (juile know.” 

“ Did you ttk? it / ” 

“ No, not quite that.” 

“ You could finer hang it up.** 

44 No, never,” lie said. 

44 But do you think it is good ;\s a work of art ? ** 

“ I think it is quite clever as a painting. 1 don’t like the spirit of 
it, of course. I’m too catholic lor that. 
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" No. No," she faltered. “ It's rather horrid really. That's why 
I wonder why you bought it." 

“ Perhaps to prevent any one clse’s buying it,” he said. 

” Do you mind very much then ? " she asked, 

” No, I don’t mind very much. I didn’t quite like it that vuu sold 
the doll,” he said. 

” I needed the money,” she said quietly. 

” Oh, quite.” 

There was a pause for some moments. 

” I felt veufd sold me,” she said, quiet and savage. 

41 When ? " 

“ When your wife appeared. And when \<>u tUuipfn'iitfd" 

Again there was a pause : his pause this time. 

1 did write to vou,” he said. 

" When ? ” 

“ Oh- March, 1 believe.” 

14 Oh, yes. I had that letter.” Her tone was just a-> quirt, and 
even savager. 

So there was a pause that belonged to both of them. 1 hen she owe 

'* I want to be going,” she said. “ W e riiall never gel t« » the gl tl < ter 
at this rate.” 

He packed up the pic ture, slung on liis knapsa* k, and thev set « *tl 
She stooped now and then to pic k the starrv, earth-lavender gentian, 
from the road-side. As they passed the second of the vallev h*>t« ! . 
they saw the man and w it o sitting at a little table outride rating bread 
and cheese, while the mulr-ihair with its red velvet waited aside on 
the grass. They parsed a whole grove of bla< k-purph- nigluriiad ■ 
on the left, and some |i»ng. low c atlle-huts whi< li, with the Mi»ne> on 
their rends, looked as i! they had grown up as stones grow m mi> h 
places through the grass. In the wild, desert place some bhu k pigs 
were snouting. 

So they wound into the bead ol the v alley, and saw the steep L»< e 
ahead, and high up, like vapour or foam dripping from the* Lings «»; 
a beast, waterfalls vapouring down from tin* deep fangs ol h r And 
there was one end of the glac icr, like a great bluev -while fur just 
slipping over the slope of the n>< k. 

As the valley < losed in again the flowers were verv lovelv, rspr< i.illv 
the big, dark, it v be Iks. lik» hare-belb, that would swav so easily, but 
which hung dark and with that tmible moti.inlro-ness of upper 
mountain flowers. And the road turned to gel on u> the long slant 
in the cliff-fate, where it t limbed like a stair. Slowlv. slowlv the two 
climbed up. Now again thrv saw the vallev below'. behind. 1 he 
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unlc-chair was coming, hastening, the lady seated tight facing back- 
wards, as the ( hair faced, and wrapped in rugs. The tali, fair, middle- 
aged husband in knickerbockers strode just behind, bare-headed. 

Alexander and Ilannelc c limbed slowly, slowly up the slant, under 
the dripping rock-face where the white and seined flowers of the 
grass of Parnassus still rose straight and chilly in the shadow, like 
water whic h had taken on itself white flower- flesh. Above they >aw 
the slipping edge of the glar ier, like* a terrible great paw, bluey. And 
from the skyline* dark grey clouds were* fuming up. fuming up as if 
breathed bl.uk and i( ilv out from some ke-< auldron. 

It is going to rain,’’ said Alexander. 

“ Not much,” said Hannelc shortly. 

I hope neit,” said lie. 

And still she would not hurry up that steep slant, but insisted <»u 
standing to look. So the dark, ie e-blae k < loads fumed solid . and the 
ram began to fly on a cold wind. The rnule-e hair hastened past, 
the lady sitting comfortably with her bae k to the* mule, a little 
pheasant-trimming in her tweed hat. while her Tannhauser husband 
reach* 1 n : his dark, cape-billed mantle. 

.V« \amler 1 m 1 his dust-foat. but H mnelr had nothing but a 
light knitted jersey-mat, sue h as women wear indoors. Over the 
hollow (rest abo\c came* the* cold, 'steel lain 1 he\ pushed «»n up 
the dope. Fp .n behind came anothrr mult, and a little' old man 
bun \mg, .11 a little tail like a hand-ban • *w . <»n which were 
hampers with cabbage and carrots and peas and joints of meat, for 
tin* hotel above. 

“ Wire! es virl sein ? ” asked Ale \ander » *1 the little gnome. Will 
it be* mil* ll .* *’ 

“Was tneint tier Herr.* ” repli* ! the other. “What dot's the 
gentleman sa\ ? *’ 

•* I)cr Regen, wire! es lang dauern ? Will the rain last long ? " 

“ \ein. Neiii. Dies i>t krin Linger Regen.'' 

So. with his mule whith had to stand <*\at tlv at that sp.,t to make 
droppings, the* little* man resumed his wav, and Ilannelc and Alex- 
ander were the last oil the dope. 1 he air smelt steel-cold of rain, 
and e >f hot mule-dropping* . Alexander watched the rain beat on the 
shoulders and on the blue skirt of Ilannelc. 

“ It is a pit\ you left \011r big coal clown below,*’ he said. 

M What good is it saying so now ! ” she replied, pale at the nose 
will 1 anger. 

“Quite,” he said, as his e\es glowed and his brow blackened. 
“ What good suggesting anvthing at any time. apparei.o\ ! ” 
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She turned round on him in the rain, as they stood perched nearly 
at the summit of that slanting cliff-climb, with a glacier-paw hum; 
almost invisible above, and waters gloating aloud in the gulf below 

She faced him, and he faced her. 

“ What have you ever suggested to me ? ” she said, her face naked 
as the rain itself with an icc-bittcr fury. “ What have you evn 
suggested to me ? ” 

“ When have you ever been open to suggestion?** he said, h: 
face dark and his eyes curiously glowing. 

“I 3 I ? Ha ' Haven’t I waited for you to suggest something 
And all you “an do i« »o come here with a picture to rcproui h me In? 
having so.c your doll. Ha ! I’m glad I sold it. A foolish barren 
cfhgy it >*as too, a foolish staring thing. What shouhl I do but sell i? 
Why should 1 keep it, you imagine ? ’* 

“ Whv io you come ncrc with me to-day, then ? ” 

** Why dt I tome ic with you to-day ? *’ she leplied. ” I iom« 
to sec the no'i, ..*inv vhich are wonderful, and give me strength. 
And 1 com* *r the glacier. Do you think I come here to >r< 

? Why should I ? You arc always in some hotel or othei awa\ 
below.* * 

“ You came 10 see the glacier and the mountains with me,” 
replied. 

” Did I ? Then I made a mistake. You can do nothing but find 
fault even with God’s mountain*.” 

A dark flame suddenly went over hi*. fat e. 

■* Yes,” he said, ” I hate them, I hale them I hate their snow' and 
their affectations.” 

“ AJfatatwu ! ” she laughed. ” Oh ! Even the mountain* an 
affected lor von. are they * " 

“ Yes,” he said ” I heir loftiness and their uplift I hate tin u 
uplift. 1 hate pro|)!e pram ing on mountain-tops and feeling exalte ! 
I’d like to make them all stop up there, on their mouruam-t«>p>. t m ! 
chew icc to fill their stomachs. I wouldn’t let diem down again 
I wouldn’t. 1 hate it all, i tell you ; I hair it,” 

She looked in wonder on his dark, glowing, inrt!r< tual Ian- 1; 
seemed to her like a dark flame burning in the flax light and in th 
icc-rains : very ineffectual and unnecessary 

“ You must be a little mad,” she said superbly, “ to talk like th 
about the mountains. 1 hey are so mm h bicgei than you.” 

** No,” he said. ” No ! Ihry ai< not.” 

“What ! *’ she laughed aloud. “The mountains arc not bigg* 
than you ? But you are extraordinary.” 
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** They arc not bigger than me," he cried. 44 Any more than you 
arc bigger than me if you stand on a ladder. They are not bigger 
than me. They are less than me.*’ 

44 Oh ! Oh ! *’ she cried in wonder and ridicule. 44 The 
mountains are less than you. 1 ' 

“ Yes/* he cried, 14 they are less.** 

He seemed suddenly to go silent and remote as she watched him. 
The speech had gone out of his face again, he seemed to be standing 
a long way off from her, beyond some border-line. And in the midst 
of her indignant amazement she watched him wdth wonder and a 
touch of fascination. To what country did he belong then — to 
what dark, different atmosphere ? 

44 You must suffer from megalomania/* she said. And she said 
what she felt. 

But he only looked at her out of dark, dangerous, haughty eyes. 

They went on their way in the rain in silence. He was filled with 
a passionate silence and imperiousness, a curious, dark, masterful 
force that supplanted thought in him. And she, who always 
pondered went pondering : “ Is he mad ? What does he mean ? 
Is he a madman ? He wants to bully me. He wants to bully me 
into something. What docs he want to bully me into ? Does he 
want me to love him ? ” 

At this final question she rested. She decided that what he wanted 
was that she ouid love him. And this thought flattered her vanity 
and her pride and appeased her wrath against him. She felt quite 
mollified towards him. 

But what a way he went about it ! He wanted her to love him. 
Of this she was sure. He had always wanted her to love him, even 
from the first. Only he had not made up his mind about it. He had 
not made up his mind. After his wife had died he had gone away 
to make up his mind. Now he had made it up. He wanted her 
to love him. And he was offended, mortally offended because she 
had sold his doll. 

So, this was the conclusion to which Hannele came. And it 
pleased her, and it flattered her. And it made her feel quite warm 
towards him, as they walked in the rain. The rain, by the wav, 
was abating. The spume over the hollow crest to w f hich they were 
approaching was thinning considerably. They could again sec the 
glacier-paw hanging out, a little beyond. The rain was going to 
I ass. And they were not far now from the hotel, and the third 
ic \ cl of Lammcrbodcn. 

11c wanted her to love him. She felt again quite p ..wing and 
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triumphant inside herself, and did not care a bit about the rain on 
her shoulders. He wanted her to love him. Yes, that was how she 
had to put it. He didn’t want to love her. No. He wanted her 
to love him. 

But then, of course, woman-like, she took his love for granted. 
So many men had been so very ready to love her. And this one -to 
her amazement, to her indignation, and rather to her secret satis- 
faction —just blackly insisted that she must love him. Very well - 
she would give him a run for his money. That was it : he blackly 
insisted that sfu must love him. What hr felt was not to be considered. 
She must love him. And be bullied into it. That was what it 
amounted to. In his silent, black, overbearing soul, he wanted to 
compel her, he wanted to have power over her. He wanted to make 
her love him so that he had power oxer her. He wanted to bully 
her, physically, sexually, and from die inside. 

And she ! Well, she was just as confident that she was not going 
to be bullied. She would love him : probably she would *no.*t 
probably she did already. But she was not going to be bullied by 
him in any way whatsoever. No, he must go down on his knees 
to her if he wanted her love. And then she would love him. Ih\ ausc 
she did love him. But a dark-eyed little master and bully she would 
never have. 

And this was her triumphant conclusion. Meanwhile the ram had 
almost ceased, they had almost reached the lim of the upper level, 
towards which they were climbing, and he wa> walking in that silent 
diffidence which made her watch him because she was not sure what 
he was feeling, what he was thinking, or even what he was. He wa.» 
a puzzle to her : eternally incomprehensible in his feelings and even 
his sayings. There seemed to her no logic and no reason in what he 
felt and said. She could never tell what his next mood would come 
out of. And this marie her uneasy, made her watch him. Anil at 
the same time it piqued her attention. He had some of the la.scina 
lion of the incomprehensible. And his curious inscrutable face- it 
wasn’t really only a meaningless mask, because she had seen it 
half an hour ago melt with a quite incomprehensible and rathrr, to 
her mind, foolish passion. Strange, blac k, ini consequential passion. 
Asserting with that curious dark ferocity that he was biggci than the 
mountains. Madness I Madness ! Megalomania. 

But because he gave hinoelf away, she forgave him and even liked 
him. And the strange passion of his, th.it gave out ini omprchensible 
flashes, was rather fast mating to her. Mo* h it just a tiny bit sorry h*r 
him. But she w*asn’t going to Ixr bullied by him. SI r wasn't going 
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lo giv< in to him and li is black passion. \o, never. It must be love 
on equal terms, or nothing. For love on equal terms she was quite 
ready. She only waited for him to offer it. 


xvi 1 

In the hotel was a buz/ of lourias. Alexander and Hannele sat 
in the restaurant drinking hot col fee and milk, and watching the 
maidens in cotton frocks and aprons and bare arms, and the fair 
>ouths with maidenly necks and huge voracious boot,, and the 
many Jews of the wrong sort and the wrong shape. These Jews were 
all being very Austrian, in Tyrol costume that didn’t sit on them, 
assuming the whole gesture and intonation of aristocratic Austria, 
so that you might think they were Austrian aristocrats, if you weren't 
properly listening, or if you didn't look twice. Certainly thev were 
lords of the Alps, or at le:t;l lords of the Alpine hotels this summ-n 
Jet ■ ejudiec be what it might. Jews of the wrong sort. And set 
even they imparted a wholesome breath of sanity, di\i!!uNio:i. 
unscn t; \ •TMahty to the excited “ Bergheil *' atmosphere. l'heb 
? <-d, sardonic presence seemed to say to the maidcnly-ric* k«*d 
mountain vouths : “ Don’t sprout wings of the spirit loo much, m\ 

ilr.n ,: 1 

‘1 he rain had r eased. There was a wisp of sun-hinc from a gov 
4,v. Alcxaj - r left the knapwic k, and the two went out into the dii. 
liilfie them lay ihc last level of the up-climb, the Lamm t!>o ien. 
It was a rather gruesome hollow between the peaks, a lan 'hallow 
\ alley about a mile long. At the end the enormous static stream / 
t he* glacier poured in from the blunt mountain-top of ice. The i \ 
was dull, sullen-coloured, melted on the surface by the very L <: 
summer : and so it seemed a iuige, arrested, sodden flood, cmiing 
in a wa\c-\vall of stone-speckled ice upon the valley bed of xwk\ 
debris. A gruesome dcs< ent of stone and blocks of rock, the little 
valley bed, with a river raxing through. On the left rose the grey 
rock, but the ghwier was there, sending d«»wn great paws of Lc. It 
was like some great, deep-furred u e-bear King spread upon the t«»p 
heights, and reaching down uwiblc paws ot he into the \ alley : like 
some immense sky-bear fishing in the earth s solid hollows Irom 
above. Hepburn it just filled with terror. Hannele too it scared, 
but it gave her a sense <>t ct 'tasv. Some of the bnmense. furrowed, 
paws of ice held down between the rock were vivid blue in colour, 
but of a liightening. pow'»n««us blue, like crystal . opncr-'ulph.itc. 
Most of the ice w.is a sullen. Mani-transluccnt greenv ey. 
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The two set off to walk through the massy, desolate stone-bed, 
under rocks and over waters, to the main glacier. The flowers were 
even more beautiful on this last reach. Particularly the dark hare- 
bells were large and almost black and ice-metallic : one could 
imagine they gave a dull ice-chink. And the grass of Parnassus 
stood erect, white-veined big cups held terribly naked and open 
*o their ice-air. 

From behind the great blunt summit of ice that blocked the 
distance at the end of the valley, a pale-grey, woolly mist or cloud 
was fusing up, exhaling huge, like some grey-dead aura into the sky, 
and covering the top of the glacier. All the way along the \allev 
people were threading, strangely insignificant, among the grc\ 
dishevel of stone and rock, like insects. Hannelc and Alexander 
went ahead quickly, along the tiring track. 

“ Arc you glad now that you came ? " she said, looking at him 
triumphant. 

“ Very glad I came,” he said. His eyes were dilated with excite- 
ment that was ordeal or mystic battle rather than the Brrgheil 
ecstasy. The curious vibration of his excitement made the Mem- 
strange, rather horrible to her. She too shuddered. But it still 
seemed to her to hold the key to all glamour and ecstasy, the great 
silent, living glacier. It seemed to her like a grand beast. 

As they came near they saw the wall of ice : the ghu ier end, t hit k 
crusted and speckled with stone and dirt debris. From underneath, 
secret in stones, water rushed out. When thc> < amc quite neat, 
they saw the great monster was sweating all over, trii kies ami ri\ ulct, 
of sweat running down his sides of pure, slush-trandui nit i< r. Then* 
it was, the glacier, ending abruptly in the wall of nr under which 
they stood. Near to, the ice was pure, but waterlogged, all the Mirhu e 
rather rotten from the hot summer. It was sulleuK transitu rnt, and 
of a watery, darkish bluey-green colour. But near the earth it 
became again bright coloured, gleams of green like jade, gleams <>! 
blue like thin, pale sapphire, in little caverns above the wet stones 
where the walls trickled f«»rr\cr. 

Alexander wanted to climb on to the glai ier. It was his o»n 
desire— -to stand upon it. So under the pclhn id wet wall they toiled 
among rocks upwards, to where the guide-tra< k mounted the hr 
Several other people were before them — mere da\ -tourists and all 
uncertain about venturing any further. For the ice-slope r«> f 
steep and slithery, purr, sun-locked, sweating ice. Still, it was hk 
a curved ba<k. One could scramble on to it, and on up to the 
first level, like the flat on top of some huge paw . 
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There stood the little cluster of people, facing the uphill of sullen, 
pure, sodden-looking ice. They were all afraid : naturally. But 
being human, they all wanted to go beyond their fear. It was strange 
that the ice looked so pure, like flesh. Not bright, because the surface 
was soft like a soft, deep epidermis. But pure ice away down to 
immense depths. 

Alexander, after some hesitation, began gingerly to try the ice. 
He was frightened of it. And he had no slick, and only smooth-soled 
boots. But he had a great desire to stand on the glacier. So, gingerly 
and shakily, he began to struggle a few steps up the pure slope. The 
ice was soft on the surface, he could kick his heel in it and get a little 
sideways grip. So, staggering and going sideways he got up a few 
Vards, and was on the naked icc-slopc. 

Immediately the youths and the fat man below began to tackle it 
too : also two maidens. For some time, however, Alexander gingerly 
and scramblingly led the way. The slope of ice was steeper, and 
rounded, so that it was difficult to stand up in any way. Sometimes 
he slipped, and was clinging with burnt finger-ends to the soft ice- 
mass. T Vn he tried throwing his coat down, and getting a foot- 
hold on that. Then he went quite quickly by bending down and get- 
ting a little grip with his fingers, and going ridiculously as on four legs. 

lianncle watched from below, and saw the ridiculous exhibition, 
and was frightened and amused, but more frightened. And she kept 
calling, to th r rcat joy of the Austrians down below : 

“ Come back. Do come back .’ 1 

But when he got on to his feet again he only waved his hand at her, 
half crossly, as she stood away down there in her blue frock. The 
other fellows with sticks and nail-boots had now taken heart and 
were scrambling like crabs past our hero, doing better than he. 

He had come to a rift in the ice. He sat near the edge and looked 
down. Clean, pure ice, fused with pale colour, and fused into 
intense copper-sulphate blue away down in the crack. It was not 
like crystal, but fused as one fuses a borax bead under a blow-flame. 
And keenly, wickedly blue in the depths of the crack. 

He looked upwards. He had not half mounted the slope. So on 
he went, upon the huge body of the soft-fleshed ice, slanting his 
way sometimes on all fours, sometimes using his coat, usually hitting- 
in with the side of his heel. Hannelc down below' was crying him 
to come back. But two other youths were now almost level with him. 

So he struggled on till he was more or less over the brim. There 
he stood and looked at the ice. It came down from above in a great 
hollow world of ice. A world, a terrible place of hill* ind valleys 
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and slopes, all motionless, all of ice. Away above the grey mist- 
cloud was looming bigger. And near at hand were long huge cracks, 
side by side, like gills in the icc. It would seem as if the ice breathed 
through these great ridged gills. One could look down into the series 
of gulfs, fearful depths, and the colour burning that acid, intense blue, 
intenser as the crack went deeper. And the crests of the open gills 
ridged and grouped pale blue above the crevices. It seemed as if 
the ice breathed there. 

The wonder, the terror, and the bitterness of it. Never a warm leaf 
to unfold, never a gesture of life to give off. A world suflicicni unto 
itself in lifclcssncss, all this ice. 

He turned to go down, though the youths were passing beyond 
him. And seeing the naked translucent ice heaving downwards in 
a vicious curve, always the same dark trandueency underfoot, lie 
was afraid. If he slipped, he would certainly slither the whole wav 
down, and break some of his bones. Even when he sat down, he had 
to cling with his finger-nails in the icc, because if he had started to 
slide he would ha\c slid the whole way down on hi* tiouser-x at, 
precipitously, and have landed hea\eti knows how. 

Hannele was watching from below. And he was frightened, 
perched seated on the shoulder of it r and not knowing how to get oil 
Above he saw the great blue gills oi ice ridging the air. Down below 
w'ere two blue cracks— then the la t wet let cl daws of icc upon the 
stones. And there stood Hannele and the three or four people who 
had got so far. 

However, he found that by striking in his heels sidrwa\s with 
sufficient sharpness he could keep Ins footing, no nutter how steep 
the slope. So he started to jerk his way zig-zag downward*. 

As he descended, arrived a guide with a black beard and all tin- 
paraphernalia of ropes and pole and bristling bouts. He and his 
gentleman began to strike their way up the ice. With those bristling 
nails like teeth in one’s boots, it was quite easy : and a pole to pres* 
on to. 

Hannele, who had got sick of waiting, and who was also frightened, 
had gone scuttling on the return journey. He hurried alter her, 
thankful to be off the icc, hut excited and gratified. Looking 
round, he saw the guide and the man on the kc watching the ice- 
world and the weather. Then they too turned to come down 
The day wasn’t safe. 

win 

Pondering, rather thrilled, thrv threaded th^ir way through di* 
desert of rot k arid rudiing water b.« k to the hotel, 1 l,r sun w,o 
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sinning warmly for a moment, and he felt happy, though his finger - 
ends were bleeding a little from the ice. 

But one day,” said Hannele, “ 1 should love to go with a guide 
right up. high, right into the glacier.” 

” No,” said lie, 14 I've been far enough. I prefer the world where 
cabbages will grow on the soil. Nothing grows on glaciers.” 

1 hey say there arc glacier-flea'*, which only live on glaciers,” 
she said. 

“ Well, to me the ice didn’t look good to cat, even for a flea.” 

” \ ou never know,” she laughed. ” But you’re glad you’ve been, 
aren’t you ? ” 

Very glad. Now I need ne\er go again.* 

But you did think it wonderful ? ” 

“ Marvellous. And awful, to rny mind.” 

xtx 

1 hev ate vcnbnn and spinae h in the lintel, then set ofTdown again. 
Both felt 1 m ' pier, She gathmd y»inc flowers, and put them in her 
handkeuhu f o» they should imi die. And again they sat by the 
stream, to drink a little wine. 

lint the fume of cloud was blowing up again, thick from behind the 
gla< icr. Hannele was uneasy. She wanted to get down. So they 
went lairly q\ kl \ . Many other touri>t* were hurrying downwards 
abo. The rain began -a sharp handful of drops flung from beyond 
the glac ier. So Hannele and he did not stay to rest, but dropped 
easily down the .steep, dark valley toward' the motor-car terminus. 

I here they had tea, rather tired but comfortably so. The big 
hotel restaurant was hideous and seemed sordid. So in the gloom 
of a Kiev, eariv twilight thev went out again and sat on a seat, 
wat» hing the tourists and the tripper< and the motor-car men. There 
were three Jews 1mm Vienna : and the girl had a huge white woollv 
dog, as big as a calf, and white and wo, IK and silky and amiable 
as a toy. The men, of eour*c, tame patting it and admiring it, just 
as men alwavs do, in life and in novels. And the girl, holding the 
leash, posed and leaned backwards in the attitude of heroines on 
novel-covers. She said the white coni mnnst< r was a Siberian steppe- 
dog. Alexander wondered what the steppes made of such a wufler. 
And the three Jews pretended tluv wnc elegant Austrians out «.f 
popular romances. 

“Do you think,” said Alexander, “you will nam* the Herr 
Regieriingsr.it ? ” 
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She looked round, making wide eyes. 

“ It looks like it, doesn't it ! ” she said. 

44 Quite,” he said. 

Hannelc watched the woolly white dog. So of course it came 
wagging its ever-amiable hindquarters towards her. She looked at it 
still, but did not touch it. 

“ What makes you ask such a question,” she said. 

44 I can’t say. But even so you haven’t really answered. Do you 
really fully intend to marry the Herr Regicrungsrat ? Is that your 
final intention at this moment ? ” 

She looked at him again. 

“ But before I answer,” she said, 44 oughtn't I to know why you 
ask ? ” 

41 Probably you know already,” he said. 

44 1 assure you I don’t.” 

He was silent for some moments. The huge, woolly dog stood in 
front of him and breathed enticingly, with its tongue out. He only 
looked at it blankly. 

. 4t Well,” he said, 41 if you were not going to marry the Herr 
Regicrungsrat, I should suggest that von marry me.” 

She stared away at the aun>-garagc, a very faint look of 
ment, or pleasure, or ridicule on her face : or all three. And. .i 
certain shyness. 

44 But why ? ” she said. 

44 Why what ? ” he returned. 

44 Why should you suggest that I should marry you ? ” 

44 M'hjr?” he replied, in his lingering tones. 44 Why ? Well, for 
what purpose does a man usually ask a woman to marry him ? ” 

44 For what purpose ! ” she repeated, rather haughtily. 

44 For what reason, then ! ” he corrected. 

She was silent for some moments. Her face was closed and a little 
numb-looking, her hands lay very still in her lap. She looked awa\ 
from him, across the road. 

44 There is usually only one reason,” she replied, in a rather small 
voice. 

44 Yes ? ” he replied curiously. 44 What would you say that was ? ” 

She hesitated. Then she said, rather stiffly : 

44 Because he really loved her, 1 suppose. That seems to me the 
only excuse for a man asking a woman to marry him.” 

Followed a dead silence, which she did not intend to break. He 
knew he would have to answer, and for some reason he didn't want to 
say what was obviously the thing to say. 
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*' Leaving aside the question of whether you love me or I love 
you ” he began. 

*' I certainly won't leave it aside,” she said. 

** And I certainly won’t consider it,” he said, just as obstinately. 

She turned now and looked full at him, with amazement, ridicule, 
and anger in her face. 

“ I really think you must be mad,” she said. 

“ I doubt if you do think that,” he replied. “ It is only a method 
of retaliation, that is. I think you understand my point very clearly.” 

“ Your point ! ” she cried. 44 Your point ! Oh, so you have a 
point in all this palavering ? ” 

, “ Quite ! ” said he. 

She was silent with indignation for some time. Then she said 
angrily : 

41 1 assure you I do not see your point. I don’t see any point at all. 
I sec only impertinence.” 

44 Very good,” he replied. 44 The point is whether we marry on 
a basis of love.” 

“ Indeed ’ Marry ! We, marry ! I don't think that is by any 
means the point ” 

He took his knapsack from under the seat, between his feet. 
And from the knapsack he took the famous picture. 

“ When,” he >; »d, * 4 wc were supposed to be in love with one 
another, you . dr that doll of me, didn’t you ? ” And he sat looking 
at the odious pic ture. 

“ I never for one moment deluded myself that you really loved me,” 
she said bitterly. 

“ Take the other point, whether you loved me % or not,” said he. 

“ How could I lo\c >oti, when I couldn't believe in your love for 
me ? ” she cried. 

He put the picture down between his knees again. 

“ Ail this about love,” lie said, ” is very confusing, and very 
complicated.” 

11 Wry ! In^voar case. Love to me is simple enough,” she said. 

” Is it ? Is it ? And was it simple love which made you make 
that doll of me ? ” 

“ Why shouldn’t I make a doll of you ? Docs it do you any harm ? 
And weren't you a doll, good heavens ! You were nothing but a doll. 
So what hurt docs it do you ? ” f 

44 Yes, it docs. It docs me the greatest possible damage,” he 
replied. 

She turned on him with wide-open eyes of amazeme^ and rage. 
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“ Why ? Pray why ? Can you tell me why ? ” 

“ Not quite, I can’t,** he replied, taking up the picture and holding 
it in front of him. She turned her face from it as a cat turns its nose 
away from a lighted cigarette. “ But when I look at it— when I look 
at this — then I know that there’s no love between you and me." 

“ Then why are you talking at me in this shameful way,** she 
flashed at him, tears of anger and mortification rising to her eyes. 
“ You want your little revenge on me, I suppose, because I made that 
doll of you.” * 

u That may be so, in a small measure,” he said. 

“ That is all. That is all and everything,” she cried. “ And that 
is all you came back to me for— for this petty revenge* Well, you’ve 
had it now. But please don’t speak to me any more. I shall sec if 
I can go home in the big omnibus.” 

She rose and walked away. He saw her hunting for the motor-bus 
conductor. He saw her penetrate into the yard of the garage. And 
he saw her emerge again, after a time, and take the path to the ri\cr. 
He sat on in front of the hotel. There was nothing else to do. 

.The tourists who had arrived in the big ’bus now began to collect. 
And soon the huge drab vehicle itself rolled up, and stood big as a 
house before the hotel door. The passengers began to scramble into 
their scats. The two men of the white dog were going : but the 
woman of the white dog, and the dog, were staying behind. Hep- 
burn wondered if Hannclr had managed to get herself transferred. 
He doubted it, because he knew the omnibus was crowded. 

Moreover, he had her ticket. 

The passengers were packed in. The condtn tor was <oilr*tmg 
the tickets. And at last the great ’bus rolled away. I he iu\ «>1 i In- 
road-end seemed very empty. Even the woman with tin* white <! »g 
had gone. Soon the other tar, the Luxus, so-< .dir. I, must appear 
Hepburn sat and waited. The c\cning was falling < hilly , the trees 
looked gruesome. 

At last HanneJe sauntered up again, unwillingly. 

” I think,” she said, ” you have my ticket.” 

M Yes, 1 have,” he replied. 

14 Will you give it me, please ? ” 

He gave it to her. She lingered a moment. Then she walked aw av. 

There w T as the sound of a motor-car. With a triumphant purr 
the Luxus came steering out of the garage yard, and drew- up at the 
hotel door. Hannelc came hastening also. She w'rut straight to unr 
of the hinder doors—shc and Hepburn had their scats in front, br-idr 
the driver. She had her foot on thr step o| the bar k seat And then 
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she was afraid. 'Hu: little sharp-faced driver — there was no con- 
ch » tor < ante round looking at the ear. He looked at her with his 
d , ip, metallic eye of a inn hanic . 

” Are all the people going back who came ? ” she asked, shrinking. 

“ Jawohl.” 

It is full- this car ? ” 

“ Jawohl.” 

“ 1 here's no other plac e ? ” 

“ Nein. n 

Mannele shrank away. 1 he driver was absolutely laconic. 

Six of the passengers were here : four were already seated. 
Hepburn sat still by the hotel door, Hannele lingered in the road by 
the car, and the little dri\er, with a huge woollen muffler round his 
tin oat, was running round and in and out looking lbr the two mi dug 
passengers. Of course there were two mining passengers. No. he 
c oulcl not find them. And offhe trotted again. dlently, like a we;w 1 
after two rabbits. And at last, when i cry body was getting cro", 
lie unearthed them and brought thun auiilintr to the car. 

Now TT »nnc;Ie took her scat, arid Hepburn Uide her. I he driver 
xin.l’.jif il up the tii ket' .md i Innbei: in p : t (hern. \\ iih a \ inditm e 
scjiM.h the car glided awa\ down the* ia\ine. Another beastly 
in)* was over, another inhin.il j ■ ■ 1 1 h<*!,da\ •■one with. 

" 1 think." sod H* j.l an n. "I rna\ .$ • w < II limdi w h it I had to civ." 

** \\ hat .* " «ie d 1 l.mne h*. lino iii._ s m the wind < il the rushing car. 

*' I ma\ a% we-11 tmi^h whit l had to wiy shouted he, hi> breath 
i di *w n aw ay . 

•• l inidi them,” she m uumnl. the ends of her scarf flickering 
i rliilld he T. 

When mv wife died.” hr s.iid I »udly. “ 1 knew I eouldn't ln\e 
aii\ more.” 

•* ( )U h 1 she s« learned iroiiiealh . 

•• In fait,” he shouted," 1 1 1 alhrd that, as far as I was concerned. 
!• >v e w as a mistake. 

*■ If f. t :! was a mistake- .* * she s. reamed. 

" ko\ e,” he baw led. 

" L(>\ e I ” she .scre amed. " A mht.Te ? ” Her tone was derisive. 

•• I'oi me personally.” he said, shouting 

" Oh. 1 'iilv for \ on | ie*i's< »n. illy . ' she tried, with a pouf of laughter. 

The ear gave a gieat sue i\e. and she fell on the- dr her, 1 hen die 
lighten! herself. It gave another sweivc, and die feh on Alexander. 
' * M . righted herself angrily. And now they i.m straight on : and it 
* ■ - med a little quieter. 
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14 I realized,” he said, 44 that I had always made a mistake, under- 
taking to love.” 

44 It must have been an undertaking, for you” she cried. 

44 Yes, I’m afraid it was. I never really wanted it. But I thought 
I did. And that’s where I made my mistake.” 

“ Whom have you ever loved — even as an undertaking ? ” she 
asked. 

44 To begin with, my mother : and that was a mistake. Then my 
sister : and that was a mistake. Then a girl I had known all my 
life : and thaf was a mistake. Then my wife : and that was my most 
terrible mistake. And then I began the mistake of loving you.” 

44 Undertaking to love me, you mean,” she said. “ But then you 
never did properly undertake it. You never really undertook to 
love me.” 

44 Not quite, did I ? ” said he. 

And she sat feeling angry that he had never made the under- 
taking. 

” No,” he continued. 44 Not quite. That is why I came hack tn 
you. I don’t want to love von. I don’t want marriage on a basis 
or love.” 

* 4 On a basis of what, then ? ” 

* 4 I think you know without my putting it into words,” he said. 

“ Indeed, 1 assure you 1 don’t. You are much too mysterious,” 
she replied. 

Talking in a swiftly-running motor-car is a nerve-wrai king 
business. They both had a pause, to rest, and to wait for a quietn 
stretch of road. 

44 It isn’t very easy to put it into word>,” lie said. 44 But 1 tried 
marriage onefc on a bads of love, and I must >ay it was a ghastly 
affair in the long run. And I believe it would be so, for me, uhateur 
woman I had.” 

“ r l here must be something wrong with you, then,” said she. 

44 As far as love goes. And yet I want marriage. 1 want marriage. 
I want a woman to honour and obey me.” 

- If you are quite reasonable and very sparing with your com- 
mands,” said Hannclc. 44 And very' careful how you give y ourordrrs.” 

41 In fact, I want a sort of patient Grisclda. I want to be honoured 
and obeyed. 1 don’t want love.” 

“ How Grisdda managed to honour that f<x>l of a husband of hers, 
even if she obeyed him, is more than I can say,” said Hannrlr. 14 I’d 
like to know what she really thought of him. Just what any woman 
thinks of a bullying fool of a husband.” 
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“ Well,** said lie, 41 that’s no good to me.” 

They were silent now until the car stopped at the station. There 
they descended and walked on under the trees by the lake. 

“ Sit on a scat,** he said, 44 and let us finish.” 

Hannclc, who was really anxious to hear what lie should say, 
and who, woman-like, was fascinated by a man when he began to 
give away his own inmost thoughts -no matter how much she might 
jeer afterwards — sat down by his side. It was a grey evening, just 
falling dark. Lights twinkled across the lake, the hotel over there 
threaded its strings of light. Some little boats c ame rowing quietly 
to shore. It was a grey, heavy evening, with that special sense of 
dreariness with which a public holiday usual!) winds up. 

“ Honour, and obedience : and the proper physical feelings,” he 
said. “ To me that is marriage. Nothing else.** 

44 But what arc the proper physical feelings but love ? *’ asked 
Hannclc. 

44 No,” he said. u A woman wants you to adore her, and be in 
love with her — and I shan't. I will not do it again, if I live a monk 
for the rest of my days. I will neither adore >ou nor be in love with 
you.” 

44 You won't get a chance, thank you. And what do you call the 
proper ph\sical feelings, if you are not in love? I think you want 
something \ilc.” 

“ If a worn i .ionours me — absolutely from the bottom of her 
nature honour me — and obeys me because of that, I take it, my 
desire* for her goes very much deeper than if I was in love with her. 
or it 1 adored her.** 

44 It’s the same thing. If you love, then everything is there — all 
the lot : your honour and obedience and c\crvihing. And if love 
isn’t there, nothing is there.’’ she said. 

** That isn’t tine,” he replied. k * A woman may love you, she 
may adore you, but she'll neither honour uni nor obey you. The 
most loving and adoiing woman to-day could any minute start 
and make a doll of her husband— as you made of me.” 

“ Oh, that eternal doll ! What makes it slick so in your mind ? ** 

“ I don’t know. But there it is. It wasn't malicious. It was 
flattering, if you like. But it just sticks in me like a thorn : like a 
thorn. And there it is, in the world, in Germany somewhere. And 
you can say what you like, but any woman, to-day, no matter heu 
much she loves her man — she could* start any minute and make a doll 
of him. And the doll would be her hero : and her hero would be 
no more than her doll. My wife might have done it. S! e did do it* 
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in hrr mind. She had her doll of me right enough. Why, I heard 
her talk about me to other women. And her doll was a great deal 
sillier than the one you made. But it's all the same. If a woman 
loves you, she'll make a doll out of you. She'll never be satisfied till 
she's made your doll. And when she's pot your doll, that's all she 
wants. And that’s what love means. And so, I won't be loved 
And I won’t love. I won't ha\e anybodv loving me. It is an in-nlt. 
1 leel I've been insulted for forty years : l>\ love, and the women 
who\c lo\ a cd me. I won’t be loved. Ami 1 won’t love. I ll be 
honoured and I’ll be oheved : or nothing.” 

” \ ben it’ll most probablv be nothing,” said 1 lunnelc san astii alh . 
“ For 1 assure you, I’ve mailing but love to oth i.” 

** Then keep your !u\e,” said he. 

She laughed shindy. ^ 

“And \ou?” she cried. ” You ! F.\en suppose you u o- 
honoured anu obeyed. I suppose all you’ye got to do is to sit then- 
like a sultan and sup it up.” 

“ Oh no, 1 have m.mv tilings to do. And woman or no woman, 
I'm going to start to do them.” 

“ What, pi av :* ” 

“Why, nothing \ rry c\i iting. Ini going to Ian Ain* a to join 
a man who’s 1 i taking hh net k to get hi* thice thousand a- n «. •! 
hind under (op.nol. And when I’ve ih ne a lev, im-n- < \: iin.nn . 
and observ ali- >n< , and got al! the i'(u '.‘tv ta« t . I'm going to do a 
book on the moon. Woman or no woman. I’m **om^ i . do that.” 

“ And the womans ut drag n-u g» t the | >« •< - i thing / ” 

•• W hv, • he’ll ( o*uf ah u g ■ . , d» me. and w c 'll et « m •« there. 1 ’ 

“And sl'.r’il do all the honouring and ol.i\;ng .md l, on .eke* ping 
incidentally, while you ride about m the day and '•late at the moon 
in the night.” 
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as sin h. It the mat t iage sen it r >u\ s loy r and • h* 1 1 h w< !!. in di. 1 
sense I shall do so.” 

‘Oh ! ” cried Hanrielc. “What. /• .v hei > A« tuallv love th 
poor thing ? ” 

** Not in that sense of the worth no. I h.m'; a hue hei or be n 
love with her. But she’ll be m\ wife. and I shall love and then . 
1 rr as su< h.” 
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“Just because she’s your wife. Not because she’s herself. Ghastly 
fate for any miserable woman,” said HanneJe. 

“ I don’t think so. I think it’s her highest fate.” 

“ To be your wife ? ’’ 

If) be a wife — and to be loved and shielded as a wife — not a* a 
flirting woman.” 

If) be lovf d and cherished just because you're his wife ! No, 
thank you. All I can admit c is the conceit and impudence of it.” 

” \ ery well, then the 10 it is,” he said, using. 

She rose too, and then we nt cm towards where the boat was tied. 

As they weie lowing in silence over the lake, he said : 

I shall le ave ln-inoriow.” 

•. She made no answe r. She sat and watched the lights of the villa 
draw near. And then >he said : 

I'll come to Africa with you. But I won’t promise to honour 
and obrv you.” 

“ I don't want you othrrwi r," he said, verv quit tlv. 

The boat was (hilling to the hide landing stage. Hannrlr’s 
fiiencU were hallooing to her fr>>m the bah onv . 

I I a 1 • • i . ' drciietl. “Ja. Da bin ic h. Ja, 's w ar w under s* lion " 

i In n t« • him -V* said : 

“ Y» ill'll come m ? ” 

“ No," hr -.t id, “ i'll row straight back.** 

From the \ id il *y weie running flown the -it t>> met t 1 1.inneie. 

■* But wun\ -u have me even il 1 love \ou ? ‘ *hc a-ked him. 

“ You mint promise the other," he said. “ Jt comes in the 
marriage sen i< r." 

“Hat’s geicLMiet? Wit* war da*' Welter? Want du auf dei.> 
( ilctM her ? " c l it d the* \ oh c - If ' in die garde n. 

“ N*in kt in Kcgcn. W in di * -< la ,n ! Ja, er war ganz auf dc m 
( detM hei c lied I iai.in le m n j . And to him. *i :. J tuV : 

“ Don’t be a m * ! » inn a>-. Do i« me in . 

“ No,” he said. “ 1 don’t want to mine in.” 

“ I)o vou want to go awa\ to-ir.oirow ? Go if \ou d?. But anv- 
wav. I won’t sav it //,*. << the man vgr >ei\ h c*. 1 needn’t, need I ? " 

She stepped loan the boat on to the plank. 

“Ob,” she said, turning round, “give me that picture, please, 
will vou ? I want to bum it.” 

Hr handed it to her. 

“ And tome to-moimw, will you ? ” she said. 

“ Yes, in the morning.” 

He pulled back quh klv into the darkness. 
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Lou Witt had had her own way so long, that by the age of twenty* 
five she didn*t know where she was. Having one's own way landed 
one completely at sea. 

To be sure for a while she had failed in her grand love affair with 
Rico. And then she had had something really to despair about. 
But even that had worked out as she wanted. Rico had come back 
to her, and was dutifully married to her. And now, when she was 
twenty-five and he was three months older, they were a charming 
married couple. He fiirtcd with other women still, to be sure. He 
wouldn't be the handsome Rico if he didn’t. But she had “ got M 
him. Oh yes ! You had only to see the uneasy backward glance at 
her, from his big blue eyes : just like a horse, that is edging away from 
its master : to know how completely he was mastered. 

She, with her odd little museaii , not exactly pretty, but very 
attractive ; and her quaint air of playing at being well-bred, in a 
sort of charade game ; and her queer familiarity with foreign cities 
and foreign languages ; and the lurking sense of being an outsider 
everywhere, like a sort of gipsy, who is at home anywhere and 
nowhere : all this made up her charm and her failure. She didn’t 
quite belong. 

Of course she was American : Lousiana family, moved down to 
Texas. And she was moderately rich, with no close relation except 
her mother. But she had been sent to $i honl in France when she was 
twelve, and since she had finished school, she had drifted from l\iri> 
to Palermo, Biarritz, to V ienna and back via Muni* h to London, then 
down again to Rome. Only fleeting trips to her America. 

So w hat sort of American w as she, after all ? 

And what sort of European w*as she either ? She didn’t “ belong " 
anywhere. Perhaps most of all in Rome, among the artists and the 
Embassy people. 

It was in Rome she had met Rico. He was an Australian, son ol 
a government official in Melbourne, who had Iwrn made a baronet. 
So one day Rico would lx? Sir Henry, u he w as the only son. Mean- 
while he floated round Europe on a very' small allowance — his fathci 
wasn’t rich in capital—and was being an artist. 

356 
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They met in Rome when they were twenty-two, and had a love 
affair in Capri. Rico was handsome, elegant, but mostly he had 
spots of paint on his trousers and he ruined a necktie pulling it off. 
He behaved in a most floridly elegant fashion, fascinating to the 
Italians. But at the same time he was canny and shrewd and 
sensible as any young poser could be and, on principle, good-hearted, 
anxious. He was anxious for his future, and anxious for his place in 
the world, he was poor, and suddenly wasteful in spite of all his 
tension of economy, and suddenly spiteful in spite of all his ingratiat- 
ing efforts, and suddenly ungrateful in spite of all his burden of 
gratitude, and suddenly rude in spite of all hL good manners, and 
suddenly detestable in spite of all his suave, courticr-Iikc amiability. 

He was fascinated by Lou’s quaint aplomb, her experiences, her 

knowledge,” her gamine knowingness, her aloneness, her pretty 
: lothes that were sometimes an utter failure, and her southern 
“ drawl ” that was sometimes so irritating. That sing-song which 
was so American. Yet she used no Ameri anisrns at all, except when 
die lapsed into her odd spasms ul at id irons , when she was very 
Ament an indeed ! 

And d»e wa> fascinated by Rico. They played to each other like 
two buttei Hie** at one flower. They pretended to be very poor in 
Rome- lie iW.n poor : and very rich in Naples Even body stared 
l)i « ir c\ es out at them. And they had that low affair in Capri. 

But thev if tea badly on each other's nerves. She became ill. 
ll<i mother appeared. He couldn't stand Mrs. Witt, and Mrs. Witt 
couldn't stand him. There was a terrible fortnight, lhcn Lou was 
popped into a convent nursing-home in Umbria, and Rico dashed 
iff to Paris. Nothing would stop him. He must go back to 
AuMtuliu. 

He went to Melbourne, and while there his father died, Iea\ing 
him a baronet's title and an income still very moderate. Lou 
WMtrd America cine more. a> the strangeM of strange lands to her. 
*>he tame awa\ disheartened, panting lor Europe, and, of course, 
doomed to meet Re o again. 

1 hev couldn't get away from one another, even though in the 
course' of their rather reMraiw d correspondence he informed her 
that he was “ probably " marrying a verv dear girl, friend ol his 
childhood, only daughter of one of the oldcM families in Victoria. 
Not saying min h. 

He didn't commit the pmhabilitv, but reappeared in Paris, 
wanting to paint HR head oil. terribly inspired b\ ( ezanne and by 
old Renoir. He dined at the Rotor.de with 1 <■« and Mr*. '\itt. who. 
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with her queer democratic New Orleans sort of conceit looked 
round the drinking-hall with savage contempt, and at Rico as part 
of the show. ” Certainly,” she said, “when these people here have 
got any money, they fall in love on a full stomach. And when they’ve 
got no money, they hill in love with a full pocket. I never was in a 
more disgusting place. They take their love like some people take 
after-dinner pills.” 

She would watch with her arching, full, strong grey eyes, sitting 
there erect and silent in her well-bought American clothes. And 
then she wduld deliver some such charge of grape-shot. Rico 
always writhed. 

Mrs. Witt hated Paris : ” this sordid, unlucky city,” she called it. 
“ Something unlucky is bound to happen to inc in this sinisie , 
unclean town,” she said. “ I feel contagion in the air of this plar • 
For heaven’s sake, Louise, let us go to Morocco or somewhere.” 

“ No, mother dear, I can't now. Rico has proposed to me, and I 
have accepted him. Let us think about a wedding, shall we ? ” 

” There I ” said Mrs. Witt. “ I said it was an unlocks c ity ! ” 

And the peculiar look of extreme New Orleans annoyance came 
round her sharp nose. Rut Lou and Rico were both twemv-hai: 
scars old, and beyond management. And anslmw. Lou would t ■■ 
Lady Carrington. Rut Mrs. Witt was exasperated bevond rxaspri.i- 
tion. She would almost rather have preferred Lou to elope with one 
of the great, evil porters of Ln Halles. Mrs. Witt wa«. at the age 
when the malevolent male in man, the old Adam, begins to lo<<ru 
above all the social tailoring. And yet and vet it was better to 
have Lady Carrington lor a daughter, seeing Lou was that 
sort. 

There was a-marriage. after whi< h Mrs. Witt departed to America, 
Lou and Rico leased a little old house in Westminster, and began to 
settle into a certain layer of Lnglish society. Ru o wa* br« <»ming an 
almost fashionable portrait painter. At least, he w.o almost tad, ion- 
able, whether his portraits were or not. And Lou too was almost 
fashionable : almost a hit. There was some flaw somewhere. In 
spite of their appearances, l*otii Rico and she would never quite go 
down in any society. They were the drifting artist sort. Yet neither 
of them was content to be of the drifting artist sort. 1 hrv wanted to 
fit in, to make good. 

Hence the little house in Westminster, the portraits, the dinners, 
the friends, and the visits. Mrs. Witt came and sardonically estab- 
lished herself in a suite in a quiet but good-class hotel not far off 
Being on the spot. And her terrible grev eves with tf tom h of a leer 
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looked on at the hollow men kcry of things. As i [she knew of anything 

better ! 

Lou and Riro had a curious exhausting effect on one another : 
neither knew why. J hey were fond ol one another. Some inscrut- 
able bond held them too ther, lhit it was a strange vibration of the 
nerves, rather than of the blood. A nmous attachment, rather than 
a sexual love. A curious tension ol will, rather than a spontaneous 
passion. Each was curiously under the domination of the other. 
They were a pair they had to be together. Yet quite soon they 
shrank from one another. This attachment of the will and the nerves 
w as destructive. As soon as one felt strong, the other felt ill. As soon 
as the ill one ret overed strength, clown went the one who had been w'dl. 

v\nd soon, tacitly, the marriage became more like a friendship, 
platonic. It was a marriage, but without sex. Sex was shattering 
and exhausting, they shrank from it, and became like brother and 
sister. Hut still they were husband and wife. And the lack of 
physical relation was a secret source of uneasiness and chagrin to 
both of them. They would neither of them accept it. Rico looked 
with ( unternplative, anxious eyes at other women. 

Mis \\ it t k' pt trai k ol r\ erything. watc hing as it were from outride 
the fence, like a potent we ll-dressed demon, full of uncanny energy 
and a shattering sort ol sense. She said litth* : but her small, 
o( i asionally biting remarks revealed her attitude of contempt for 
the mttiagr. 

Kit o criteria*. d clever and well-known people. Mrs. Witt would 
appear, in her New York gowns and few good jewels. She was 
handsome, with her \igoiom* grey hair. Hut her heavy-lidded grey 
eves were the despair ol am hosier. 1 hcv looked too many shatter- 
ing things. Anti it was but too obvious that these clever, well- 
known English people got on her nenrs terribly, with their finicki- 
ness and their line-drawn discriminations. She wanted to put her 
loot through all these line-drawn distinctions. She thought continu- 
ally of the house of her girlhood, the plantation, the negroes, the 
planters : the sardonic grimne.ss that underlay all the big. shiftless 
life. And she wanted to c lca\c w ith some of this grimnc>s of the big, 
dangerous America, into the s lfc. fmii ky drawing-rooms of London. 
So naturally she was not popular. 

But being a woman of enorgs , dir had to do svmfthing. During the 
latter part of the war she had worked in t lie American Red Cross in 
France, nursing. She loved men - real men. But, on clo.-e contact, 
it was (lithe nil to define what die meant by “real" men. She 
never met any. 
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Out of the debacle of the war she had emerged with an odd pice c 
of debris, in the shape of Gcronimo Trujillo. He was an American, 
son of a Mexican father and a Navajo Indian mother, from Arizona. 
When you knew him well, you recognized the real half-breed, though 
at a glance he might pass as a sunburnt citizen of any nation, 
particularly of France. He looked like a certain sort of Frenchman, 
with his curiously-set dark eyes, his straight black hair, his thin 
black moustache, his rather long checks, and his almost slouching, 
diffident, sardonic bearing. Only when you knew him, and looked 
right into his* eyes, you saw that unforgettable glint of the Indian. 

He had been badly shell-shocked, and was for a time a wreck. 
Mrs. Witt, having nursed him into convalescence, asked him where he 
was going next, fie didn't know. His father and mother wen 
dead, and he had nothing to take him back to Phernix, Arizona 
Having had an education in one of the Indian high schools, the 
unhappy fellow had now no place in life at all. Another of tin- 
many misfits. 

1'herc was something of the Paris Apache in his appearance : but 
he was all the time withheld, and nervously shut inside himself 
Mrs. Witt was intrigued by him. 

“ Very well, Phernix," she said, refusing to adopt his Spamdi 
name, “ I'll see what I can do.” 

What she did was to get him a place on a sort of manor farm, with 
some acquaintances of hers. He was very good with horses, and had 
a curious success with turkeys and geese and fowls. 

Some time after Lou’s marriage, Mi\ Win reappeared in London, 
from the country', with Phtrnix in tow, and a couple of horses. She 
had decided that she would ride in the Paik in tin* morning, and see- 
the world thdt way. Phernix was to be her groom. 

So, to the great misgiving of Rico, behold Mrs. Witt in .splendidly 
tailored habit and perfect boots, a smart black hat on her small 
grey hair, riding a grey grilling as smart as she was. and !. "iking 
down her cone cited, inquisitive, scornful, aristoc iati< •dninn 1 .ui< 
Lousiana nose at the people in Piccadilly, as she trussed to the Row. 
followed by the taciturn shadow of Phernix, who sat on a chestnut 
with three white feet as if he had grown there. 

Mrs. Witt, like many other people, always expected to find the 
real beau monde and the real grand mondt somewhere or other. She' 
didn't quite give in to what she saw in the Hois de Boulogne, or in 
Monte Carlo, or on the Pincio ; all a bit shoddy, and not very ben- 
and not at all grand. There die was, with her grey eagle eye, hn 
splendid complexion and her weapon-like health of a woman *•! 
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fifty, dropping her eyelids a little, very slightly nervous, but com- 
pletely prepared to despise the monde she was entering in Rotten Row. 

In she sailed, and up and down that regatta-canal of horsemen 
and horsewomen under the treqs of the Park. And yes, there were 
lovely girls with fair hair down their hacks, on happy ponies. And 
awfully well-groomed papas, and tight mamas who looked as if 
they were going to pour tea between the cars of their horses and 
converse with banal skill, one eve on the teapot, one on the visitor 
with whom she was talking, and all the rest of her hostess* argus-cyes 
upon everybody in sight. That alert argus capability of the English 
matron was startling and a bit horrifying. Mrs. Witt would at once 
think of the old negro mammies, away in Lcusiana. And her eyes 
•■became dagger-like as she watched the clipped, shorn, mincing 
voting Englishmen. She refused to look at the prosperous Jews. 

It was still the days before motor-cars were allowed in the Park, 
but Ri(o and Lou, sliding round Hyde Park Corner and up Park 
Lane in their car, would watch the steely horsewoman and the 
saturnine groom with a sort of dismay. Mrs. Witt seemed to be 
pointing a pistol at the bosom of every other horseman or horse- 
woman, and announcing : Your vrility or your life ! Your femininity 
or your life ! She didn’t know herself what she really wanted them 
to be : but it was something as democratic as Abraham Lincoln and 
as arisloi ratic a* a Ru^ian C/ar, as highbrow as Arthur Balfour, and 
as t.u ituin ar u.. ideal as Plurnix. L\er\ thing at once. 

'Micro was nothing for it : Lou had to bu> hersdf a horse and 
ride at her mother’s side, for very dc< nicy’s sake. Mrs. Witt was so 
like a smooth, levelled, gunmctal pistol, Lou had to be a sort of 
sheath. And she really looked pretty, with her clusters of dark, 
(urlv. New' Orleans hair, like grapes, and her quaint brown eyes 
that didn’t quite man h. and that looked a bit sleepy and vague, and 
at the same time quit k as a squirrel’s. She was slight and elegant, 
arid a tiny bit rakidi, and somebody suggested she might be on the 
movies. 

Nevertheless, they were in the so* icty columns next morning — Two 
r.eic and linking f.^nn s tn the Row t h is morning were Lad} lleruy Carrington 
and her mother Mrs. I IV//, etc. And Mi's. Witt liked it. let her say what 
she might. So did Lou. Lou liked it immensely. She simply 
luxuriated in the sun of publicity. 

” Rico dear, you must g^ t a horse.” 

The tone was soft and southern and drawling, but the overtone 
had a decisive finality. In vain Rico squirmed — he had a wav of 
writhing and squirming which perhaps he had caught it Oxford. 
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In vain he protested that he couldn't ride, and that he didn't care 
for riding. He got quite angry, and his handsome arched nose tiltrd 
and his upper lip lifted from his teeth, like a dog that is going to bite. 
Yet daren't quite bite. 

And that was Rico. He daren't quite bite. Not that he was really 
afraid of the others. He was afraid of hirmelf, once lie let himself go. 
He might rip up in an eruption of life-long anger all this pretty- 
pretty picture of a charming young wife and a delightful little home 
and a fascinating success as a painter of fashionable, and at the same 
time “ great ” portraits : with colour, wonderful colour, and at the 
same time, form, marvellous form. He had composed this* little 
tableau vivant with great effort. He didn’t want to erupt like some 
suddenly wicked horse — Rico was really more like a horse than a dog, 
a horse that might go nasty any moment. For the time, he was good, 
very good, dangerously good. 

“ Why, Rico dear, I thought you used to ride so much, in Australia, 
when you were young? Didn’t you tell me all about it, hm ? ” 
and as she ended on that slow, singing hm ?, which acted on him like 
an irritant, and a drug, he knew he was beaten. 

Lou kept the sorrel marc in a mews just behind the house in West- 
minster. and she was akva\< slipping round to the stables. Mm* 
had a funny little nostalgia for the plate : something that rralK 
surprised her. She had never had the faintest notion that she <atr i 
for horses and stables and grooms. But she did. She was fast mated 
Perhaps it was her childhood's Texas assot i«ni* »ns tome back. 
Whatever it was, her life with Rim in the elegant little hou^r, and all 
her social engagements seemed like a dream, the substantial rrulits 
of svhich was those mews in Westminster, her Mirrel mare, the owner 
of the mews, Mr. Saintsbury, and the g rooms he ruiplosrd. Mr. 
Saintsbury was a horsey elderly man like an old maid, and he loved 
the sound of titles. 

“ Lady Carrington !— well 1 never ! You've mine t«> us for .* bn 
of company again, I see. I don’t know whatever wr shall do if vou 
go away, we shall be that lonely ! " and hr flushed his old-maid’s 
smile at her. “ No matter how grov the morning, sour ladyship 
would make a beam of sunshine. l*opp\ is all right, I think . . .” 

Poppy was the sorrel marc with the three white fret and the startled 
eye, and .she was all right. And Mr. Saintsbury was smiling with 
his old-maid's mouth, and showing all his teeth. 

“ Come across with me. Lady Carrington, and look at a new how 
just up from the country. I think he’s worth a look, and 1 belies e 
vou have a moment to spare, your ladyship.” 
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Her ladyship had too many moments to spare. She followed the 
sprightly, elderly, clean-shaven man across the yard to a loose-box, 
and waited while he opened the door. 

In the inner dark she saw a handsome bay horse with his clean 
cars pricked like daggers from his naked head as he swung hand- 
somely round to stare at the open doorway. He had big, black, 
brilliant eyes, with a sharp questioning glint, and that air of tense, 
alert quietness which betrays an animal that can be dangerous. 

Is he quiet ? ” Lou asked. 

“ Why — yes— my lady ! He’s quiet, with those that know how 
to handle him. Cup ! my boy ! Cup my beauty ! Cup then ! .57. Mawr ! ” 

Loquacious even with the animals, he went softly forward and 
laid his hand on the horse’s shoulder, soft and quiet as a fly settling. 
TLou saw the brilliant skin of the horse crinkle a little in apprehensive 
anticipation, like the shadow of the descending hand on a bright red- 
gold liquid. But then the animal relaxed again. 

“ Quiet with those that know how to handle him, and a bit of a 
ruffian with those that don’t. Isn't that the ticket, eh, St. Mawr ? ” 

*’ What is his name ? ” Lou asked. 

The. repeated it, with a slight Welsh twist — ‘ He's from the 
Welsh norders, belonging to a Welsh gentleman, Mr. GriUith 
Edwards. But they’re wanting to sell him.” 

“ I low old is he ? ” asked Lou. 

4 ‘ About seven \cais — se\rn years and fi\e m »mhs M said Mr. 
Saintduiry, c* oping his voice as if it were a secret. 

“ Gould one ride him in the Park ? ” 

“ Well -->cs ! I should say a g<*ntleman who knew* how to handle 
him could ride him \ erv well and make a verv handsome figure in 
the Park." 

Lou at once decided that this handsome figure should be Rico’s. 
For she was already hall in love with St. Maw r. He wa«of sue h a luvelv 
red-gold colour, and a dark, imidblc fire seemed to come out of him. 
But m his big black eyes there was a lurking afterthought. Some- 
thing told her that the horse was not quite happy : that somewhere 
deej) in his animal consciousness lived a dangerous, halt-revealed 
resentment, a diffused sense oi hostility. She realized that he was 
sensitive, in spile of his flaming, healthy strength, and nervous 
with a touchy uneasiness that might make him vindictive. 

“ Has hr got any tricks ? " she asked. 

** Not that I know of, my lady : not tricks exactly. But lie’s one 
of these temperamental creatures, as they say. Though / say, every 
horse is temperamental, when you come down to it. But this one. 
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it is as if he was a trifle raw somewhere. Touc h this raw spot, and 
there’s no answering for him.” 

“ Where is he raw ? ” asked Lou, somewhat mystified. She 
thought he might really have some physical sore. 

” Why, that’s hard to say, my lady. If he was a human being, 
you’d say something had gone wrong in his life. But with a horse 
it’s not that, exactly. A high-bred animal like St. Mawr need, 
understanding, and I don’t know as anybody has quiie got the hang 
of him. I confess 1 haven’t myself. But I do realize that he is a 
special anim&l and needs a special sort of touch, and I'm willing 
he should have it, did I but know exactly what it is.” 

She looked at the glowing bay horse that stood there with his eats 
back, his face averted, but attending as if he were some lightning 
conductor. He was a stallion. When she realized this, she became 
more afraid of him. 

” Why does Mr. Griffith Edwards want to sell him ? ” she asked 

“ Well — my lady — they raised him for stud purposes— but h»* 
didn't answer. There arc horses like that : don't seem to fancy tin 
mares, for some reason. Well anyway, they couldn't keep him if 
the stud. And as you see, he’s a powerful, beautiful hackney, 1 Iran 
as a whistle, and eaten up with his own power. But there’s no putting 
him between the shafts. He won't stand it. He's a line saddle- 
horse, beautiful action, and lovely tu ride. But he’s got to h* 
handled, and there you are.” 

Lou felt there was something behind the man’s reticence. 

“ Has he ever made a break ? ” she asked, apprehensive. 

” Made a break ? ” replied the man. ” Well, if I must admit n, 
he’s had tw'o accidents. Mr. Griffith Edwards’ ><»n rode him a hi* 
wild, away there in the Forest of Deane, and the young fellow had ho 
skull smashed in, against a low oak bough. Last autumn, that wa* 
And some time hack, he crushed a groom against the side of the st.d! 
— injured him fatally. But they wrre both a<<idcnt$. m\ lads 
Things will happen,” 

The man spoke in a melancholy, faiali tic was. The horse, with 
his cars laid back, seemed to be listening trmrls. Ids fa< e aveitrd 
He looked like something finely bred and paw«»nut e, that has been 
judged and condemned. 

•• May I sav how doycu do ? ” she said to (hr hor*e, drawing a link 
nearer in her white, ‘ommrry dress, and Idling her hand tha r 
glittered with emeialils and diamonds. 

He drifted away from her, as if some wind blew him. Then hr 
ducked his head, and looked sideways at her. frmn his bla< k. full nr. 
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I think I rn all right,” she said, edging nearer, while he watched 

her. 

She laid her hand on his side, and gently stroked him. Then she 
stroked his shoulder, and then the hard, tense arch of his neck. And 
she was startled to feel the vivid heat of his life come through to her, 
through the lacquer of red-gold gloss. So slippery with vivid, hot 
life ! 

She paused, as if thinking, while her hand rested on the horse’s 
sun-arched neck. Dimly, in her weary young-woman’s soul, an 
ancient understanding seemed to flood in. 

She wanted to buy St. Mawr. 

1 think,” she said to Saintdmry “ if I ran, I will buy him.” 

" 1 he man looked at her long and shrewdly. 

Well, my lady,” he said at last, there shall he nothing kept 
loan \ou. Hut what would your ladvdiip do with him. if I rnav 
inah.-'so bold ? ” 

” I don't know,” she replied, vaguely “ I might take him to 
Arnei ic a.” 

'1 he m ” paused once more, then said : 

“ i lu \ m\ i’ , been the making of some horses, to take them over 
the water, to Australia, or mu ii places. It might repay you — you 
in \ n blow 

She wanted to buy St. Mawr. She wanted him t > belong to her. 
For Nome rra / tin- d^ht of him. his power. his ali\e, alert intensity, 
his im\ ieldingnc— . made her want to c ry. 

She never did 1 1 \ : except sometime % with vexation, or to get her 
own way. As far as weeping we nt, her heart felt a- dry a? a Christ- 
mas walnut. What was the good of tears, anyhow? ^ cm had to 
kc < p on holding on. in this liie, never give way, and never give in. 
dears onlv left one weakened and ragged. 

lap n« w, as i( that m\ -tenons fire of the horse's body had split 
*ume r».ik in her, she' went home and hid heialf in her room, and 
jtM died. The wild, brilliant, alert ahead of St. Mawr seemed to 
]nok at her out of another world. It was as it she had had a vision, 
as if the walls of her own von Id had suddenlv melted away, leaving 
her in a great daihness, in .hr mid-t of which the large, brilliant 
eye s of that horse looked at her with demnni-h question, while his 
naked ears stood up like daggers from the naked lines of his inhuman 
head, and his great bodv glowed red with power. 

What was it ? Almost like a god looking at her terribly out of the 
everla ting dark, slu* had felt the eyes ol that hor-c ; great, glowing, 
feat. some eyes, arched with a question. and containing a Ir.tc blade 
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of light like a threat. What was his non-human question, and his 
uncanny threat ? She didn’t know. He was some splendid demon, 
and she must worship him. 

She hid herself away from Rico. She could not hear the triviality 
and superficiality of her human relationships. Looming like some 
god 1 ut of the darkness was the head of that horse, with the wide, 
terrih’e, questioning eyes. And she felt that it forbade her to he her 
ordinary, commonplace self. It forbade her to be just Rim’s wile, 
young Lady Carrington, and all that. 

It haunted her, the horse. It had looked at her as she had never 
been looked at before : terrible, gleaming, questioning eyes arching 
out of darkness, and backed by all the fire of that gu at ruddy body. 
What did it mean, and what ban did it put upon hri * She felt it 
put a ban on her he«u*l : wielded some uncanny autlinrit) over hei, 
that she dared not, could not understand. 

No matter where she was, what she was doing, at the bat k of her 
consciousness loomed a great, over-aweing figure out of a daik 
background : St. Maui, looking at her without reulb seeing 1 mi , 
yet gleaming a question at her, (nun his wide tenible ni\ and 
gleaming a sort of meuai e, doom. Master of doom, he seemed to be ! 

“ You arc thinking uIhhii something, Lou dear ! ” Rn o said to her 
that evening. 

He was so quirk and sensitive to dcte« t her moods- so e\< iting 
111 this respot l. And his big, slight!) prominent blue eve*, with the 
whiles a little bloodshot, glam ed at hei quit kb , with seat* lung, 
and anxietv, and a tom li of teat, a> il his muim am e were alwa\s 
uneasy. He, t»M>, was lather like a h«u>c but huc\er <jt:»wnng 
with a sort pf t old, dangeious mistrust, whnh he i<>\ind with 
anxious Imr. 

At the middle oft his eyes was a initial power leafless that hit 
him anxifms. It used to tomb her to pit), that « entral h*-*k *-1 
power le^riO'S in him. Hut now. sin. e she had seen the lull, dark, 
passionate bia/r o| power and oft dilh ient hi** in the eves of the 
thwarted horse, the anxious |w*urrh ssne-s of the man < ! 1 . hot mad. 
Rico was so handsome, and he was >o \< lt-i otili • -lied, he had a 
gallant sort of kindness and a leal world!) shrewdness. One had 
to admire him : at least 'ht had to. 

But aftet all, and after all, it was a bluff, an attitude. He kept it 
all working in himself, deliberately. It was an attitude. Shr read 
psychologists who said that everyth ng was an altitude. Lvcn the 
best of everything. But now she realized that, with men and women, 
every thing is an altitude only w hen something else o lacking. Some- 
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thing is lacking and they arc thrown back on their own devices. 
That black firry flow in the eyes of the horse was not “ attitude.** 
It was something much more terrifying, and real, the only thing 
that was real. Gushing from the darkness in menace and question, 
and blazing out in the splendid body of the horse. 

“ Was I thinking about something ? ” she replied, in her slow, 
amused, casual fashion. As if everything was so casual and easy to 
her. And so it was, from the hard, polished side of herself. But 
that wasn’t the whole story. 

I think you were, I.oulina. May we offer the penny ? ” 

“ Don't trouble,” she said. “ I was thinking, if I was thinking 
of anything, about a bay horse called St. Maw r.” Her secret almost 
< jept into her eyes. 

*- “ The name is awfully attractive,'* he said with a laugh. 

Not so attrac live as the c reaturc himself. going to buy him.” 

Not really ! ” he said. “ Blit why ? ” 

“ Hr is so attrac tiw. I’m going to bus him for sou.” 

" l’or me ! bailing ! How you do take me fur gr tmed. He may 
nut be in the Ira t attractive tu me. As \<>u knuw. I have hardly 
anv feeli* *■ <ur horse* at all. Beddo*, huw much clocks he* cost ? ” 

" 1 hat l dun't know, Rico dear. But I'm sure you’ll lu\c him, 
lot rn\ sake.” I*hc frit, now, she wa> mere ly pla\ ing fbrherown ends. 

“ I.ou dearest, tUm t spend a fortune on a h -r*e for me, which I 
&'n' t want. Ilone^th. I prefer a car.” 

“ Won't \ t rim* with me in the Park, Rho? ” 

“ Hunestlv, dear l.ou, l don’t want to." 

•' Whv not, clear boy? You'd lo.ik so beautiful. I wish you 
would. And anyhow, come with me to look at M. Mawr.” 

Kin) was divided. He had a iritain uneasy feeling about h 'r>c«. 
At the same time, he umhl like to cm a handsome hguic in the Park. 

Thev went across to the mews. A little Welsh groom was watering 
the bnlliant horse. 

*■ Yes, dear, he certainlv i\ beautiful : such a marvellous colour ! 
Almost orange ! But rather large. 1 should sav, to ride in the Park.” 

“ No, fur \ou lie pcrlcc t. on are so tall. 

" He’d be marvellous in a composition. I hat colour ! 

And all Rico could do was to ga/e with the artist’s e\e at the horse, 
with a glanc e at the groom. 

“ Don't \ou think the man is rather fascinating too? ” he said, 
nursing his chin artisticallv and pcnetratingly. 

The groom. Lewis, was a little, quick, rather bow-legged, loosely- 
built fellow of indeterminate age, with a mop of black hair and a 
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little black beard. He was grooming the brilliant St. Mawr, out 
in the open. The horse was really glorious : like a marigold, with 
a pure golden sheen, a shimmer of green-gold lacquer, upon a 
burning red-orange. There on the shoulder you saw the yellow 
lacquer glisten. Lewis, a little scrub of a fellow, worked absorbedly, 
unheedingly at the horse, with an absorption that was almost ritual- 
istic. He seemed the attendant shadow of the ruddy animal. 

44 He goes with the horse,” said Lou. “ If we buy St. Mawr we 
get the man thrown in.” 

44 They’d bp so amusing to paint : such an extraordinary con- 
trast l But darling, 1 hope you won’t insist on buying the horse. It’s 
so frightfully expensive.” 

41 Mother will help me. You’d look so well on him, Rico.” 

44 If ever 1 dared lake the liberty of getting on his back ! ” 

4 ‘ Why not ? ” She went quickly across the cobbled yard. 

44 Good morning, Lewis. How is St. Mawr ? ” 

Lewis straightened himself and looked at her from under the 
falling mop of his black hair. 

44 All right,” he said. 

He peered straight at her from under his overhanging black hair. 
He had pale grey eyes, that looked phosphorescent, and suggested 
the eyes of a wild cat peering intent from under the darkness of 
some bush where it lies unseen. Lou, with her brown, unmatched, 
oddly perplexed eves, felt herself found out. 41 He’s a common little 
fellow,” she thought to herself. ” But he knows a woman and a 
horse, at sight.” Aloud she said, in her southern drawl : 

44 How' do you think he’d be with Sir Henry ? ” 

Lewis turned his remote, coldly watchful eyes on the young 
baronet. Rico was tall and handsome and balanced on his hip*. 
His face was long and well-defined, and with the hair taken straight 
back from the brow. It seemed as well-made as his c lothing, and as 
perpetually presentable. You could not imagine his face dirtv, or 
scrubby and unshaven, or bearded, or even moustached. It was 
perfectly prepared for social purposes. If his head had been cut off, 
like John the Baptist’s, it would have been a thing complete in itself, 
would not have missed the body in the least. The body was per- 
fectly tailored. The head w as one of the famous 44 talking heads ” of 
modern youth, with eyebrows a trifle Mcphistophelian, large blue 
eyes a trifle bold, and curved mouth thrilling to death to ki.\s. 

Lewis, the groom, staring from between his bush of hair and his 
beard, watched like an animal from the underbrush. And Rico was 
still sufficiently a colonial to be uneasily aware of the undcrbnoh. 
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uneasy under the watchfulness of the pale grey eyes, and uneasy in 
that man-to-man exposure which is characteristic of the democratic 
colonics and of America. He knew he must ultimately be judged on 
his merits as a man, alone without a background : an ungarnished 
colonial. 

This lack of background, this defenceless man-to-man business which 
left him at the mercy of every servant, was bad for his nerves. For 
he was also an artist. He bore up against it in a kind of desperation, 
and was easily moved to rancorous resentment. At the same time 
he was free of the Englishman's water-tight suffisance. He really was 
aware that he would have to hold his own all alone, thrown alone on 
his own defences in the universe. The extreme democracy of the 
Colonics had taught him this. 

•jAnd this, the little aboriginal Lewis recognized in him. He 
recognized also Rico's (urious hollow misgiving, fear of some de- 
ficiency in himself, beneath all his*handsomc, young-hero appearance. 

He'd be all right with anybody as would meet him half-way,” 
said Lewis, in the quick Welsh manner of speech, impersonal. 

“ You hear, Rico ! " said Lou in her sing-song, turning to her 
husband. 

“ IVr. r , ct!>, darling ! " 

“ Would you 1 v willing to meet St. Mawr half-way, hm ? ” 

11 All the way, darling ! Mahomet would go all the way to that 
mountain. Who would dare do otherwise ? ” 
lie spoke wit' a \mghing, vet piqued sarcasm. 

“ Why, I th 1* St. Mawr would understand perfectly,” she said 
in the soft voice of a woman haunted by love. And she went and 
laid her hand on the slippery, life-smooth shoulder of the horse. He, 
with his strange equine head lowered, its exquisite fine lines reaching 
a little snake-like forward, and his ears a little back, was watching 
her sidew ays, from the corner of his e\ t . He was in a state of absolute 
mistrust, like a cat crouching to spring. 

St. Mawr!” she said. “St. Mawr! What is the matter? 
Surelv \ou and 1 are all right ! ” 

And she spoke softly, dreamily stroked the animal's neck. She 
could feed a response gradually coming from him. But he would 
not lift up his head. And when Rico suddenly moved nearer, he 
sprang with a sudden jerk backwards, as if lightning exploded in his 

four herd-. . 

• '1 he groom spoke a few low words in Welsh. Lou, frightened, 
stood with lilted hand arrested. She had been going to stroke him. 
“ Why did he do that,” she said. 
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■* They gave hini a beating once or twice,’* said the groom in a 
neutral voice, “ and he doesn’t forget.” 

She could hear a neutral sort of judgment in Lewis’ voice. And 
she thought of the “ raw spot.” 

Not any raw spot at all. A battle between two worlds. She 
realized that St. Mawr drew his hot breaths in another world from 
Rico's, from our world. Perhaps the old (Jrcek horses had lived in 
St. Mawr's world. And the old Creek heroes, even Hippolvlus, had 
known it. 

With their* strangely naked equine heads, and something of a 
snake in their way of looking round, and lifting their sensitive, 
dangerous muzzles, they moved in a prehistoric twilight where all 
things loomed phantasmagoric , all on one plane, sudden prrsrm e> 
suddenly jutting out of the matiix. It was another world, an oMn. 
heavily potent world. And in this world the horse was swift and 
fierce and supreme, umlominated and umurpawd. “ Meet him 
half-way.” Lewis said. But hall-way across fr»*m our human world 
to that terrific equine twilight was not a mail p. It was a • 
she knew, that Rico could never take. She knew 11 . Bur she w.t. 
prepared to sacrifice Rivi*. 

St. Mawr was bought. affrl Lewi* was Kurd ahuig with him. A* 
first, Lewis rode him behind Lou, in the R* w. to get lum going, lb 
behaved perfn dv . 

Plnrnix, the halt Indian, was \rr\ jealous when he saw t hr bl.uk- 
bearded Welsh groom on St. Mawr. 

“ What hoi*r you got there ? ” he asked, looking at thr other man 
with the curious unseeing stare in his hard, Nava joe' <s, in v. m< h t ! -, 
Indian glint mewed like a spark upon a dark * ha In Bh-r ruv 
high-bonrd face there was all the r.wr-mt nv * ! t he di p«- r-od 
Indian, with an added blankness letf by da-!!- ho. k. But it th# 
same time, there was that unvielding, <-.tve to death, wlmh 1. 
characteristic of his tribe ; hi> mother's tribe. I >* flu ult t « » a\ whit 
subtle thread l>ound him to the Navajo, and made his d *■ tmv a 
Red Man's destiny still. 

They were a curious pair of grooms, following rlu < onr*i t, and ' / 1 
extraordinary, pair of Amcrie an mRto <*. Mrs. Win and Plum 
both rode with long stirrups and .straight If. rwr? c i > 1! 
saddle, without posting. Plurnix looked as d he and thr Inase w<-. 
all one piece, he never seemed to ri>e in the rdd.l* at all, ruitl • 
trotting nor galloping, but >at like a man ii.!ir. ; 1 aiebai k. And 1 
the time he stared around, at the ruhrs in da R-*w, at the p«* 
rouped outside the rail, (halting, at tlie cluhiirn walking wu:» 
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their nurses, as if lie were looking at a mirage, in whose actuality 
he never believed for a moment. London was all a sort of dark 
mirage to him. His wide, nervous-looking brown eyes with a small- 
ish brown pupil, that showed the white all round, seemed to be 
focussed on the far di lance, as if he could not see things too near, 
lie was watching the pale deserts of Arizona shimmer with movftig 
light, the long mirage of a shallow Jake ripple, the great pallid r on- 
«a\r of earth and sky expanding with interchanged light. And a 
In a .'*-sha j >e loom large arid portentous in the mirage, like sornr 
pit hi-iotic beast. 

1 hat was real to him : the phantasm (if Arizona. But this London 
was something his r\e passed o\cr, as a false? mirage. 

^ lie looked too smart in his well-tailored groom’s clothes, so smart, 
he might have been one of the satirized new-rich. Perhaps it was a 
sort of half-breed physical assertion that came through his clothing, 
the savage's ph\ .it al assertion of himself. Anyhow, he looked 
“ common," rather horses and loud. 

Lxcepi hi- face. In the golden suas its of his high-boned Indian 
fa* r. that was hairless, with hardly any esebrow-, there was a blank, 
lost look ti. .n was almost touching. The same startled blank look 
was m hi> eves But in the smallish dark pupils the dagger-point 
of light till gleamed unbroken. 

He w as a good groom, watchful, qui. k. and on the spot in an 
instant ll ans tl» ; ig vent wrong. He had a curious quiet power over 
the h< , un . itionnL un-vmpathfctic* but silently potent. In the 
same was. wan lung the traffic of Piccadilly with his blank, glinting 
esc-, he would calculate everything instinctively, as if it were an 
menu, and pilot Mi-. Wilt by the strength of his -ilont s\ili. He 
threw .tioimd her the feme watchfulness of her own America, 
and made her fed at home. 

"Plmnix,” she said, turning abruptly in her -addle as thev 
walked the hoi -r- p.oi the sheltering policeman at Hsde Park 
Cm nn. ’* l i .ni t tell sou how glad I am to have something a 
hundred per ( nil Amcihan at the back of me, when I go through 
tlica- gat» -. 

Mu- looked at him from dangerous grey escs as if -he meant it 
indeed, in \ indie tisc earnest. A ghost of a smile went up to his 
high c herk-i >one>., but he did not answer. 

“ Whv, mother?" said Lmi, sing-song. “It fed- to me so 
fi iendlv !*’ 

“ Ye’-. Louise, it does. So friendly ! That'- why 1 tm-trust it so 
emu els — ” 
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And she set off at a canter up the Row, under the green trees, her 
tacc like the face of Medusa at fifty, a weapon in itself. She stared at 
everything and everybody, with that stare of cold dynamite waiting 
to explode them all, Lou posted trotting at her side, graceful and 
elegant, and faindy amused. Behind came Phoenix, like* a shadow, 
with his yellowish, high-boned face still looking sick. And at his 
side, on the big brilliant bay horse, the smallish, black-bearded 
Welshman. 

Between Phanix and Lewis there was a latent, but unspoken and 
wary sympathy. Phernix was terribly impressed by St. Mawr, he 
could not leave off staring at him. And Ix*wis rode the brilliant, 
handsome-moving stallion so very quietly, like an insinuation. 

Of the two men, Lewis looked the darker, with his black beard 
coming up to his thick black eyebrows. He was swarthy, with a 
rather short nose, and the uncanny pale-grey r\rs that watched 
everything and eared about nothing. He eared about nothing in 
the world, except at the present, St. Mawr. People did not matter to 
him. He rinle his horse and watched the woild loan the vantage 
ground of St. Mawr, with a final indilVrrciur, 

“ You have been with that horse long ? " asked Plnrnix. 

“ Since he was born.” 

Phernix walthrd flic action of St. Mawr as th< ». unit. 'Mir bay 
moved proud and springy, but with perfect good sense. among the 
stream of rider*. It was a \k autifid June morning, tic h.i\r> on* 
head were thiik and green ; there came the first wlulf t -t lime-iter 
scent. To Pie mix, howc\ er, the t ity was a so; i of niglmuaie mirage, 
and to Lewis, it was a sort of prison. The presem c of people he felt 
a** a prison around him. 

Mrs. Witt and I, on were turning, at the end of the Rms, bowing 
to some acquaintances. The grooms pulled aside. Mrs. Witt 
looked at Lewis with a told ryr. 

It seems an extraordinary thing to me, Louise,’’ she said, “ to 
see a groom with a beard.” 

** It isn’t usual, mother,” said Lou. 4 * Do you mind ? ” 

“ Not at all. At least, I think I don’t. 1 get \cr> tired of modem 
barefaced young men, ten ! The < lean, pure hi.x, don e \«m know ! 
Doesn’t it make you tired ? No, 1 think a groom with a beard is 
quite attractive. ” 

She gazed into the crowd defiantly, perching her findv dw«I t»»e 
with warlike firmness on the stirrup-u #n. I hen ouldt nly she reined 
in, and turned her horse towards the grooms. 

u Lewis ! ” she said. " 1 want to ask you a qursr m. SupjH'ring, 
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now, that Lady Carrington wanted you to shave off that beard, 
what should you say ? ” 

Lewis instinctively put up his hand to the said beard. 

‘ They’ve wanted me to shave it off, Mam,” he said. “ But I’ve 
never done it.” 

“ But why ? Tell me why ? ” 

“ It’s part of me, Mam.” 

Mrs. Witt pulled on again. 

“ Isn’t that extraordinary, Louise ? ” she said. “ Don’t you like 
the way lie says Marti ? It sounds so impossible to me. Could any 
woman think of herself as Mam ? Never ! Since Queen Victoria. 
But, do you know it hadn’t occurred to me that a man’s beard was 
t really part of him. It always seemed to me that men wore their 
'braids, like they wear their neckties, for show. I shall always 
remember Lewis for saying his beard was part of him. Isn’t it 
curious, the way he rides? He seems to sink himself in the horse. 
When I speak to him, I’m not sure whether I’m speaking to a man 
or to a horse*.” 

A few days later, Rico himself appeared on St. Mawr, for the 
inoinb 1 ., ,:Je. He rode srlf-tonsciouslv, as lie did everything, and 
he was just a Irde nenouv But his mother-in-law was benevolent. 
Sin- made- him ride between her and Lem, like three ships slowly 
sailing abreast. 

And that ve r . ’ay, who should eoine diking in an open carriage 
through the rk but the Queen Mother ! Dear * del Queen Alex- 
andra, there was a flutter everywhere. And she bowed expressly 
to Rico, mistaking him, n«> doubt, for some body else. 

*• Do \e>u know,” said Rico as they sat at lunch, he and Lou and 
Min. Witt, in Mrs. Witt's sitting-room iu the daik. quiet hold in 
N1 ax fail ; “ 1 really like riding St Mawr so mu< L. He re. die i> a 
noble animal. If e\ei 1 am made a Lord — which heaven forbid 1 — 
I >hall be Lord St. Mawr. 

“ Von mean," said Mrs. Witt, “ his real lordship would be the 
horse ? " 

“ Ver\ possible. 1 admit," said Rh o. w ith a c url of his 1- *ng upper lip. 

“ Don't you think, mother, ” said I.ou. “ there r. s-n.- thing quite 
noble about St. Mawr ? He .strikes me as the first noble tiling I have 
ever seen.’’ 

*• Certainly I'\e not seen any man that could compare with him. 
Because these Lnglish noblemen- well ! I d rather lo« k at a negro 
Pullman-boy, if I was looking for what / call nobi 1 \ 

Poor Rico was getting cu»>scr and crosser. 1 re was a devil 
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in Mrs. Witt. She had a hard, bright devil inside her, that she 
seemed to be able to let loose at will. 

She let it loose the next day, when Rico and Lou joined her in the 
Row. She was silent but deadly with the horses, hulking them in 
every way. She suddenly c rowded* over against the rail, in front of 
St. Mawr, so that the stallion had to rear to pull himself up. Then, 
having a clear track, she suddenly set ofT at a gallop, like an explo- 
sion, and the stallion, all on edge, set off after her. 

It seemed ;\s if the whole Park, that morning, were in a state of 
nervous tensiop.* Perhaps there was thunder in the air. But St. 
Mawr kept on dancing and [Hilling at the bit, and wheeling side- 
ways up against the railing, to the terror of the c hildren and t In- 
onlookers, who squealed and jumped li.uk suddenly, sending t hr 
nerves of the stallion into a rush like rockets. He i eared ami f.m jlit 
as Rico pulled him round. 

Then he went on : dancing, pulling, springilv progressing side- 
ways, possessed with all dir demons of perversity •. Poor Rho\ Lu r- 
grew longer and angrier. A fury rose in him* whu h he < owl i h.udl\ 
cpntrol. He hated his how, and vicioudv tried to for.e him i > 
a quiet, straight trot. l T p went St. Mawr on his hind ho, r > the 
terror of the Row. He got the bit in hi> teeth, and began to nglit. 

But Phcrnix, cleverly, was in front of him. 

“ You get off, Rico ! ” called Mrs. \\m > \oue, with all tin* « aim 
of her wi< ke el exultant e. 

And almost before lie knew what he was doing, Ri. o had spruru 
lightly to the ground, and w a*, hanging on t<» the br idle of the rear :n 
stallion. 

Phcrnix also lightly jumped down, am! ran St Mawr, handing 
his bridle to Rico. Then began a darn a, : and a -pla hmg, a rearm.' 
and a [dunging. St. Mawr wa> him,: / kn*. 1' .: PI o nix. tin 
indifferent e of c onflic t iis hi* hue, ^.ct right and imn." *\ able, without 
anv emotion, only the h» » of hh imp* i m -tm! *. 1! Mtimg d-«v. n 

like a weight, all the tin.**, cvn thr I*m*rr v. ;.»:b>p«., a 

curious b.ahaiic exultam e m bare, chcih will or' old * 1 m, n > i 
personal feeling. 

So thc\ had a little dbplav in the Row for almost li\c minute . d - 
brilliant how rearing and fighting. Ri**». with a 'till far" ) »< « . 
scrambled on to Phcrnix "s hoi%r, and wi*.hd*f\. to a ^.il<* d» \ itn > . 
Policemen came, and an off.cious mounted p r mde up to *.io 
the situation. But it was t4>\ior that Ph«rni\. drt.w hni ant 
apparently unconcerned. but barbaric ly potent in hi> will, w*r,.l i 
bring the horse to order. 
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Which he did, and rode the creature home. Rico was requested 
not to ride St. Mawr in the Row any more, as the stallion was 
dangerous to public safety. The authorities knew all about him. 

Where ended the fust fiasco of St. Mawr. 

We clicln t get on very well with lib lordship this morning/* said 
Mrs. Witt triumphantly. 

‘ No, he didn’t like his company at all ! ” Rico snarled back. 

He wanted J.ou to sell the horse again. 

I doubt il any one would buy him, dear,” she said. “ He’s a 
know n i harac ter.” 

I hen make* a gilt of him — to \our mother/' said Rico with 
ctiom. 

Why to mother? ” asked Lou innoc < utlv. 

She might be able* to cope. with him- -or lie with her ! ” The 
la^t phrase was el< adl\ . Having delivcu-d il, Rko departed. 

l.on remained at a lo-v. She* fell almost always a little bit dazed, 
as il ‘'he could not see clear nor feel e lear. A curious deadne-s ujion 
her, like* the first tone li of el ath. And through this (loud of numb- 
ne >s, . . 4 1 < . i lr» -s. eame* all her mined experiences. 

W h\ w.k i? * she did not know. Hut die felt that in some way 
it < ame bom a batile of wills. Her mother. Rico, herself, it was 
«dwa\ - an nnspi.k* n. line urn ion> battle < d wills, whu h was gradually 
numbing and p. aiding h**r. She kite.. Rk-i meant nothing but 
kiralne ^s b\ . She knew lier moihe*r onl\ wanted t*» wat h over 
hei . ^ et alwa\** theie was this tension oi iil . that wa« so numbing. 
As il at tlie depths < .( him. Ru o were alw a\ s anrr\ . though he seemed 

ha [>p\ on top. And Mn. Witt was organically angrv. So 
thrv weie like a couple of bombs, timed to explode some dav, l>»"t 
lit king on hk<* two «uduiai\ timeph ces. in the meanwhile. 

She had come ch finitely to realize this ; that Rico's anger was 
wound up tight a* the bottom of him. like a steel spring that kept 
his Nvoiks going, while he himself was charming.” like a bomb- 
t lo< k with Ses res paintings or Dresden figures on the outside. But 
his \cr\ ' harm vs as a s, »n of anger, and his love was a destruction in 
it -< lf. He* just couldn't help it. 

And she* . J Perhaps she was a good deal the >amc herself. Wound 
up tight inside, and enjoving herself being “ loxely."* But wound up 
tight on some tension that, she realized n»\v with wonder, was rcallv 
a sort of anger. 1 his, the mainspring that drove her on the round of 
“ joys " 

She used realh to enjoy the tension, and the */:« b gave her. 
While she knew nothing about it. So long as she fell .t really was 
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life and happiness, this ilan^ this tension and excitement of** enjoying 
oneself.* * 

Now suddenly she doubted the whole show. She attributed to it 
the curious numbness that was overcoming her, as if she couldn’t 
feel any more. 

She wanted to come unwound. She wanted to escape this battle 
of wills. 

Only St. Mawr gave her some hint of the possibility. He was so 
powerful, and so dangerous. But in his dark eye, that looked, with 
its cloudy brown pupil, a cloud within a dark lire, like a world 
beyond our world, there was a dark vitality glowing, and within 
the fire, another sort of wisdom. She felt sure of it : even when he 
put his ears back, and bared his teeth, and his great eves t amt- 
bolting out of his naked horse’s head, and she saw demons upon 
demons in the chaos of his horrid eves. 

Why dill he seem to her like some living background, into whit h 
she wanted to retreat ? When he reared his head and neighed from 
his deep chest, like deep wind-bells resounding, she seemed to hear 
the echoes of another darker, more spacious, more dangerous, more 
splendid world than ours, that was beyond her. And there she 
wanted to go. 

She kept it utterly a secret, to herself. Because Rico would jiot 
have lifted his long upper lip, in his bare lace, in a mm!«sr ending 
sort of 44 understanding.” And her mother would, as usual, haw 
suspected her of side-stepping. People, all the people she knew, 
seemed so entirely contained within the ir cardboard lets-hr-happv 
world. Their wills were fixed like marhuws on happiness, or tun. 
pr thc-bcst-cv^r. This ghastly chrerv-o touch, that made all her 
blood go numb. 

Since she had really >een St. Mawr looming fiery and terrible in 
an outer darkne-s she could not lielicvc the wot Id die lived in. she 
could not bciicw it was actually hapjxming, when she was darn in/ 
in the afternoon at Claiidgr\ or in the evening at the (larlton. 
sliding about with some suave young man who wasn’t like a man at 
all to her. Or down in Sussex for the week-end with the F.nderleys 
the talk, the eating and drinking, the flirtation, the endless dan< mg : 
it all seemed far more bodiless and, in a strange way, wraith-like, 
than any fairy story. She seemed to be eating Barmecide food, that 
had been conjured up out of thin air by the power of word'*. She 
seemed to be talking to handsome young barefaced unrealities, not 
men at all : as she slid about with them, in the p rpetual dance, 
they too seemed to have been conjured up out of or, merely for this 
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soaring, slithering dance-business. And she could not believe that, 
when the lights went out, they wouldn’t melt back into thin air 
again, and complete nonentity. The strange nonentity of it all ! 
Everything just conjured up, and nothing real. “ Isn't this the best 
ever / ” they would beamingly assort, like the wraiths of enjoyment, 
without any genuine substance. And she would beam* back: 
“ Lots of fun ! ” 

She was thankful the season was over, and everybody was leaving 
London. She and Rico were due to go to Scotland, but not till 
August. In the meantime they would go to her mother. 

Mrs. Witt had taken a cottage in Shropshire, on the Welsh border, 
,and had moved down there with Phoenix and her horses. The open, 
Teathcr-aiid-bilberry-covcrcd hills were splendid for riding. 

Rico consented to spend the month in Shropshire, because for 
near neighbours Mrs. Witt had the Manbys, at Corrabarh Hall. 
I he M.mbys were rit h Australians returned to the old country and 
set up as sfjiiiies, all in full blow. Rico had known them in Yi toria : 
tiny weie of good family: and the girls made a great fuss of 
him. 

.So down wer ' Lou and Rico, Lewis, Poppy, and St. Mawr. to 
Shrewsbury, then out into the muntiy. Sir*. Witt's “ cottage ” 
w as a tall red-brick Georgian house looking light < »n to the t hurch- 
yanl. and the lak. looming big church. 

" I never 1 ,v what a comfort it would be,” said Mrs. Win. “ to 
have grave-stones under rn\ drawing-room windows, and funerals 
for lunch.” 

.she really did take a strange pleasure in sitting in her panelled 
loom, that was painted grey, and watching the Dean or one of the 
< urates officiating at the gruvo>ide, among a group of Black Country 
mourners with bhn k-borderrd handkerchiefs luxuriantly in use. 

“ Mother ! ’’ said Lou. ” I think it's gruesome ! ” 

She had a room at the back, looking over the walled garden and 
the stables. Xe\ rrthclcss there was the boom ! boom ! of the passing- 
bell, and the chiming and pealing on Sundays. The shadow of the 
church, indeed ! A very audible shadow, making itself heard 
iiidstenilv. 

The Dr an was a big, burls, fat man with a pleasant manner, 
lie w as a gentleman, and a man of learning in his own line. But he 
let Mis. Witt know that he looked down on her jiM a trifle — as a 
parvenu American, a Yankee -though she never was a Yankee : 
and at the same time he had a sincere rcspci t for he-, as a rich 
woman. Yes a sincere respect for her, as a rich worn,. . 
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Lou knew that every Englishman, especially of the upper classes, 
has a wholesome respect lor riches. But then, who hasn’t ? 

The Dean was more impressed by Mrs. Witt than by little Lou. 
But to Lady Carrington he was charming : she was almost “ one of 
us,’* you know. And he was very gr^hms t° Rico : “ your father’s 
splendid colonial servic e." 

Mrs. Witt luul now a new pantomime to amuse her : the Georgian 
house, her own pew in church -it went with the old home : a 
village of thaU'hed cottages- some of them with fumigated iron 
over the thatch: the cottage people, farm lahourcit and their 
families, with a few, \ery lew, outsiders : the wicked little gionp of 
cottagers down at Mile End. famous for ill-lhing. I he Mile-Lmh i * 
were all Allisons and Jrphsons, and in-bied, the Dean sail! : result 
:»f working through the centurie> at the Quarts, and living Dilated 
there at Mile End. 

Isolated ! Imagine it ! A mile and a half fr»*m the tailwav 
station, ten miles from Shrewsbury. Mrs. Witt thought of 1 e\.o 
and said : 

" Yes, thev are :?*/v Dilated, awav down there ! " 

And the Dean never for a moment suspr* ted x.m asm. 

But then* vh e had the whole thing staged ci;nph:e Dr In t 
English village life. Even miners breaking in to >haii« i tin «athei 
stuffy, unwholesome harmnnv . All the men torn lied their n» 

her, all the women did a Dir of a re\erei ue, the children sti». »d a idr 
for her, if she appe ared in the street. 

They were all p-^r again : the laD*urers *«>u!d iv> h uger a!h*id 
even a of beer in the evenings, since the (ilnnmis War. 

'* Now 1 think that is terrible," said Mrs Win. ** N**t n> be able 

get away tiom those *tufi>, squalid, }muiro<jiic tillages 1. .i an 
hour in the evening, to drink a glass »»/ brer 

*’ It's a pity, 1 cio agrer with \ou, Mo Witt But Mi. Wat »>n 
has or&mifal a men’s reading-room, wheir the* men ♦ an sm«'kr an i 
play dominoes, and read if they wish /* 

** But that," said Mr?. Witt, “ is riot the same as that mn parlour 
in the * Moon and Stars/ " 

* 4 I quite agree," said the Dean. "It isn’t " 

Mrs. Witt marched to the landlord of the ‘ M.*»n and Mars/ 
and asked for a glass oft ider. 

“ I want," she said, in her A merit an at « rnt, •’ these j>m< i labuiijr: . 
to have their glass of beer in the e\rni* gs." 

M They want it themselves/ 1 ,said Harvey. 

“ Then they must have it - — ” 
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The upshot was, she decided to supply one large barrel of beer 
per we e k and the landlord was to sell it to the labourers at a pennv 
a glass. 

“ My own country has gone dry,” she asserted. “ But not berau 
we c an’t a/ford it.” 

By the time Lou and Rico appeared, she was deep in. She ac tually 
interfered very little : the barrel of beer was her one public: act. 
But she did know even body by sight, already, and she did know 
everybody’s circumstances. And she had attended one praver- 
meeting, one mother's meeting, one sewing-bee, one “social," 
one Sunday School meeting, one Band of Hope meeting, and one 
Sunday School treat. She ignored the poky little Wedeyan and 
Baptist chapels, and was true-blue Episcopalian. 

“ How strange these picturesque old villages are, Louise !” she 
said, with a duskiness around her sharp, well-bred nose. “ How easy 
it all seems, all on a definite pattern. And how fa be ! And under- 
neath, huw corrupt ! ” 

She gave that queer, triumphant leer from her grey eyes, and 
queer drmonbh wi inkles seemed to twitter on her lace. 

Lou siu.oik away. She was beginning to be afraid of her mother's 
insatiable cuiidiy, that always looked for the snake under the 
flowers. Or rather, for the maggots. 

Alwavs this same morbid interest in other people and their doings, 
their pii\a<i' , irir dirty linen. Alwavs ihi- air of alertness for 
per s( tnai li t penings. personalities. personalities, personalities. 
Always this subtle criticism and appraisal of other people, this 
analvsis of other people's motives. II anatoms presupposes a corpse, 
then psvcholngs presupposes a world of corpses. Personalities, 
which means personal t riric istn and analysis. presupposes a whole 
woi ld-lal>.»rat«*ry of human ps\a In s waiting to be vivisected. If 
\«>u cut a thing up. t»| miirr it will Miirll. Hence, nothing raises 
.mu h an infernal stink, at last, as human psychology. 

Mis. Witt was a pure ps\ » h- *1- 'gist, a fiendish psychologist. And 
Rico, in his wav. was a psephologist n,o. But he had a formula. 
“ Let's h’cu the Vn'ist, dear ! But let's look on the bright side, and 
bcliev »■ the' best 

** Isn't the Dean a prhc!r*s <.ld tlarling ! " >aid Rico at breakfast. 

And it had begun Work bad started in the psvehic vivisection 

laboratory. 

“ Isn’t Ire woiideihil ! " -aid Lou \ aguelv . 

- So delightfulK worlclb ' ^ < ' u< ait wt h n to make ti wnn\ 

dear boy. I.uckii\ -Vi us, ue uin many it." Rico made a p-icclcss face. 
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M Is Mr®. Vyncr so rich ? *’ asked Lou. 

“ She is, quite a wealthy woman — in coal/* replied Mrs. Witt. 
“ But the Dean is surely worth his weight even in gold. And lie's a 
massive figure. I can imagine there would be great satisfaction in 
having him for a husband.** 

“ Why, mother ? *’ asked Lou. 

“ Oh, such a presence ! One of these old Englishmen, that nobody 
can put in their pocket. You can't imagine his wife asking him to 
thread her needle. Something after all so robust ! So different from 
young Englishmen, who all seem to me like ladies, perfect ladies.” 

“ Somebody has to keep up the tradition of the perfee t lady,” said Rico. 

44 1 know it/* said Mi's. Witt. 44 And if the women won’t do it, the 
young gentlemen take on the burden. They bear it very well.” 

It was in full swing, the cut and thruftt. And poor Lou, who had 
reached the point of stupefaction in the game, felt she did not know 
what to do with herself. 

Rico and Mrs. Witt were deadly enemies, yet neither could keep 
clear of the other. It might have been they who were married t> 
one another, their duel and their duet were so relentless. 

.But Rico immediately started the social round : fust the M.mbv s : 
then motor twenty miles to luncheon at Lady Tcwkrdmry’s : then 
young Mr. Burns came flying down in his aeroplane (torn (ihestei 
then they must motor to the sea, to Sir Edward Edwards’ place, whn ' 
there was a moonlight bathing party. Everything intensely thnllmc, 
and so inncrly wearisome, Lou felt. 

But back of it all was St. Mawr, looming like a bonfire in the daik 
He really was a tiresome horse to own. He worried the nurr*. .! 
they were in the same paddock with him, always c ! r i \ ing them round 
And with any other hone he just fought with detinitc intent to kill 
$0 he had to stay alone. 

44 That St. Mawr, he’s a bad horse,” said Ph'rnix. 

41 Maybe ! ” said Lewis. 

44 You don’t like quiet horses ? ” said Ph<rni\. 

44 Most hones ij quiet,” said Lewis. ” St. Mawr, he’s diflrrrnt 

44 Why don't he never get any foals ? ” 

44 Doesn't want to, I should think. Same as me.” 

44 What good is a hone like that ? Better shoot him, bclorc he 
kill somebody.” 

44 What good’ll they grt, shining St. Mawr ? ” said Lewi*. 

44 If he kills somebody ! ” said Phcrnix. 

But there w'as no answer. 

The tw'o grooms both lived over the stabler, and Lou, fiom her 
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window, saw a good deal of them. They were two quiet men, yet 
she was very much aware of their presence, aware of Phoenix’s 
rather high square shoulders and his fine, straight, vigorous black 
hair that tended to stand up assertively on his head, as he went 
quietly drifting about his various jobs. He was not lazy, but he 
did everything with a sort of diffidence, as if from a distance, and 
handled his horses carefully, cautiously, and cleverly, but without 
.sympathy. He seemed to be holding something back, all the time, 
un< oust iously, as if in his very being there was some secret. But it 
was a sot ret of will. Ilis quiet, reluctant movements, as if he never 
really wanted to do anything ; his long flat-stepping stride ; the 
permanent challenge in his high cheek-bones, the Indian glint in 
Juj> exes, and his peculiar stare, watchful and yet unseeing, made him 
"unpopular with the women servants. 

Next rihrlcsx, women had a certain fascination for him : he would 
stare at the pretty young maids with an intent blank stare, when 
thrx were not looking. Yet he was rather overbearing, domineering 
wilii them, and they relented him. It was evident to Lou tha^hr 
looked upon himself as belonging to the master, not to the servant 
class. v »! . n he flirted with the maids, as he \ery often did, for he 
had a certain c rude ostcntaticmsncas, he •eemed to let them feel that 
he d< spised them as inferiors, servants, wnile he admired their pretty 
charms, as fresh, country maids. 

“ I'm fair ivuv>us of that Pin rnix," said Fanny, the fair-haired 
maid. “ lit ikes you feel what he’d do to you if he could.” 

“ He'd better not try with me," said Mabel. “ I'd scratch his 
cheeky eyes out. Cheek ! --lbr it’s nothing else ! He’s nobody — 
Cum moil as thcx'rc made ! ” 

** Ih makes you feel >ou was there for him to trample on,” said 
Farms . 

" M e-rev, you are soft ! If anybody’s that it's him. Oh my, 
Fill * 1 1 v, \ uu'xe no right to let a fellow make you feel like that ! Make 
them ft el t hat tby dirt, for you to trample on : which they are ! ” 

Fannv, huucxer, being a shy little blonde thing, wasn't good at 
assuming the trampling rule. She was definitely nerxous c.f Phoenix. 
And he enjoxed it. An invisible smile seemed to creep up his check- 
bunts, and the glint moved in his eyes as he teased her. He tor- 
mented Iter bx his very presence, as he knew. 

He would come silently up when she was bu>\\ and stand behind 
her pcilet tlx still, m> that she was unaware of hi> presence. Then, 
silcmlx, he* would make her aware. Till she glanced nervously 
round, and with a st ream, saw him. 
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One day Lou watched this little play. Fanny had been picking 
ox er a bowl of black currants, sitting on the bench under the maple 
tree in a corner of the yard. She didn’t look round till she had picked 
up her bowl to go to the kitchen. Then there was a scream and 
a crash. 

When Lou came out, Phoenix was crouching down silently gather- 
ing up the currants, which the little maid, scat let and trembling, 
was collecting into another bowl. Phoenix seemed to be smiling 
down his back. 

44 Plurnix*! ” said Lou. 44 I wish you wouldn’t startle Fanny ! " 

He looked up, and she saw the glint of ridicule in his ex es. 

44 Who, me ? ” he said. 

** Yes, you. You go up behind Fanny, to startle her. You’re not 
to do it.” 

He slowly stood erect, and lapsed into his pec uli.tr im isiblr diem r. 
Only for a second his eyes glanced at Lou’s, and then she viw the 
cold anger, the gleam of malevolent e and contempt. He muld not 
bear being commanded, or reprimanded, by a woman. 

Yet it was even worse with a man. 

4 * What’s that, Lou ? ” said Riro, appearing all hand'orne and 
in the picture, in white ffcuMK'is with an apric m silk dun. 

44 I’m telling Plurnix he’s not to toiment Fanny ! ” 

** Oh ! ” — and Rico’s voice immediately betaine his fadiri's, the 
important government official's. “ Certainly n t! Most intainlx 
not!” He looked at the scattered currants and the broken b. *wl 
Fanny melted into tears. •• Tl.is. I suppose, is sf line of the re-nits r 
Now look here, Plurnix, you're to leaxe the maids *trii tlv alone 
I shall ask them to report to me whenever, or if iw r, \m i mu-rbie 
with them. But 1 hope you uont interfere with them in anx wax. 
You understand ? ” 

As Ri<o became more and more Sir Heniy and the go\ <n nm< n\ 
official, Lou's bones melted nioie and in»»ie min di< * »'-*!• *i i . Plurnix 
sUKid in his peculiar silence, the invisible smile on ho cheek-1 .-ones 

** You understand what I’m saying to you?*’ Run demand^!, 
in intensified a< id tones. 

But Plurnix only stood there, as it were behind a < oxer **1 ho own 
will, and looked hack at Rico with a hunt smdr mi his fai e and tie* 
glim moving in his eyes. 

** Do you intend to arwwrr ? ” Ri< n\ upjier lip lifted nastilx 

44 Mrs. Witt is my bo^..” came loan Plurnix. 

The scarlet flew up Rico’s throat and flushed his Ur, Ins ryes 
went glaucous. Then quickly his face turned vellow. 
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Lou looked at the two men : her husband, whose rages, over- 
controlled, were organically terrible : the half-breed, whose dark- 
coloured lips were widened in a faint smile of clcri&ion, but in wIiom 
eyes caution and hale were playing against one another. She 
realized that Pho-nix would accept hr reprimand, or her mother's 
because he could despise the two of them as mere women. But 
Rico’ s bossiness aroused murder pure and simple. 

She look her husband's arm. 

“ Come clear ! “ she said, in her half-plaintive way. “ I’m sure 
Phunix undei stands. We all understand. Co to the kitchen. 
1 army, never mind the* currants. There arc plenty more in the 
•garden.” 

Ri< o was always thankful to be drawn quickly, submPrivcIy away 
fjorn his own rage. He was afraid of it. He was afraid le«t he should 
fly at the groom in some horrible fashion. The \c*ry thought horrified 
him. But in ,u tuality lu* came \r r\ near to it. 

He walked M.lliv. let ling par.th *«-d by his own fury. And tlro.se 
words, ,\/o, Witt is m\ hois, were like hot ,v id in his brain. An 
imult ! 

“ ii\ the way, Inlle-Mere ! ” he saicLlvljcn they 'joined Mr*. Win 
hr hated 1 m ing railed Belle-Mere, and one ^ >aid : *’ If I'm the 
M 11-marc, .cn* you one of the colls ? '* She aP<* hated his v>ue of 
m. a hi red iur I had to speak to Piurnix about per^n U nng the 
i i. lids. He tv. .>*. the librity of informing me that \«>u were his boss, 
so pei haps you had better •uw uk to him.** 

k ’ I certainly will. I beliex e they’re my maid', and nobody <*)><-*'. 
so it's mv duty to look after them. Who was lie ; »<•: • . nting . J 

" I’m tlir responsible ( nr. mother," said J.ou 

Ric o disappeared in a im-ment. Hr must g< t out ‘ grtawav tr»*m 
thr hotiM*. How? Something wa> wrong wall the car. Vrt hr 
must get auav, away. 1 le would go over to (.orraluch. He would 
ride St. Mawr. lie had been talking about the horse, and Flora 
Manbv was d\ing t«> see him. She had said . “ Oh. I can't wait n> 
mv' tli.it inarxelloiis hor.se oi y oil’s. 

He would ride him n\er It was only >e\ en miles. He found 
Foil's maid Plena, and sent her to tell Pewis. Meanwhile, to mxuIu 
himself, lie dressed himself in*.'! carefully in white riding breeches 
and a shirt of pm pic silk ■. . . : p<'. with a flowing Mack tie ^potted trd 
like a ladybird, and bl.nl. tiding boots. Then he a .A;c little 
white hat with a black band 

St. Mawr was saddled and waiting, and Lewis ha ’ saddled a 
second horse. 
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M Thanks, Lewis, I’m going alone ! ” said Rico. 

This was the first time he had ridden St Mawr in the country, and 
he was nervous. But he *vas also in the hell of a smothered fury. All 
his careful dressing had Hot really soothed him. So his fury consumed 
his nervousness. 

He mounted with a swing, blind and rough. St. Mawr reared. 

44 Stop that ! ** snarled Rico, and put him to the gate. 

Once out in |hc village street, the horse went dam ing, sideways. 
He insisted on dancing at the sidewalk, to the exaggerated terror of 
the children, Rico, exasperated, pulled him across. Bui no, he 
wouldn’t go down the centre of - the* village street. He began 
dancing and edging on to the other sidcu.dk, so the foot-passengers 
fled into the shops in termr. 

The devil was in him. He would turn down every turning where 
he was not meant to go. He reared with panic at a furniture van. 
He insi\tfd on going down the wrong side of the mad. Rico was 
riding him with a martingale, and he could sec the rolling, bloodshot 
e > e 

u Damn you, go ! ” said Rico, giving him a dig with the spins. 

And away they went, down the high road, in a thunderbolt. Ir 
was a hot day, with thunder threatening, so Rii o was soon in a 
flame of heat. He held on tight, with fixed eves, living all the 
time to rein in the horse. What hr really was afraid of was that the 
brute would shy suddenly, as he galloped. Watching for thi\ he 
didn't care when thev sailed past the turning to Conah.w h. 

St. Mawr flew on, in a sort of Matt. Marvellous the power and 
life in the creature, 1 here was really a gn at j<«v in the motion. If 
only he wouldn't take the corners at a gall»p, nearly swerving Ri«m 
off ! Luckily the road was clear. To ride, to ride at this ternfn 
gallop, cm into eternity ! 

After several miles, the horse slowed down, and Rim managed n» 
pull him into a lane that might lead to 0>n.d>a» h. When all w.o 
said and done, it was a wonderful ride. St. Mawr could go like tie 
wind, but with that luxurious heavy ripple of life whith is like 
nothing else on earth. It seemed to carry one at once into another 
world, away from the life of the nerves. 

So Rico arrived after all something of a conqueror at Corrabat h 
To be sure, he was perspiring, and so was his horse. But he w.t-v i 
hero from another, heroic world. 

“ Oh, such a hot ride ! ” he said, as he walked on to the lawn at 
Corrabach Hall. “ Between the sun and the horse, re dly ! between 
two fires ! ” 
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Don’t you trouble, you’re looking dandy, a bit hot and flushed 
like,” said Flora Manby. “ Let’s go and sec your horse.” 

And her exclamation was : “Oh, he’s lovely / He’s fine ! I’d 
love to try him once ” 

Rico decided to accept the invitation to stay overnight at Corra- 
bach. Usually he was very careful, and refused to stay, unless Lou 
was with him. But they telephoned to the post-office at Chomcsbury, 
would Mr. Jones please send a message to Lady Carrington that Sir 
Henry was staying the night at Corrabach Hall, but would be home 
next day. Mr. Jones received the request with unction, and said 
he would go over himself to give the message to Lady Carrington. 

Ladv Carrington was in the walled garden. The peculiarity of 
M rs. Witt’s house was that, for grounds proper, it had the church- 
yard. % 

I never thought, Louise, that one day I should have an old 
Lnglidi churchyard for my lawns and lirubbcrv and park, and 
funeral mourners for m\ herds of deer. lt\> curious. For the iii-t 
time in rr* htr a funeral has brc< unc a real tiling to me. I feci I could 
write a book on them.” 

But Louise only felt intimidated. 

At the bai k of the house was a flagged court) a. id. with stables and 
a maple tier in 'ornor, and big door>~ opening on tn the \il! ^ ■ 
street. But a* die side was a walled garden, with fruit trees an i 
currant bushes and a great bed of rhubarb, and some tuli< of flower', 
peonies, pink rose^ sweet williams. Phoenix, who had a certain 
taste for gardening, would be out there thinning the carrot' or 
tving lip the lettuce. He was not la/y. Only he would not take 
work seriously, as a job. I b- would be quite amused tying up 
lettuces, and would tie up head after head, quite prettily. Thru, 
becoming bored, he wi-uld ah mdon his task, light a cigarette, an s 
go and stand on the threshold of the big doors, in full view of tin* 
street, watching, and yet completely inditlerent. 

After Rico's departure on St. Mawr, Lou went into the garden. 
And there she saw* Phtrnix working in the onion bed. He was bend- 
ing <n er, in his own silence, bi.p with nimble, amused fingers among 
the grassy young onions. She* thought lie had not seen her, so die 
went down another path to when* a swing bed hung under the apple 
trees. There she sat with a book and a bundle of magazines. But 
she did not read. 

She was musing vaguely. Vaguely, she was glad that Rico was 
away for a while. Vaguely, she felt a sense of bitterness. e‘ ompletc 
futility : the complete futility of her living. This left her drifting 
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of utter chagrin. And Rico seemed to her the symbol of the 
futility. Vaguely, die was aware that something else existed, but 
she didn’t know where it was or what it was. 

In the distance she could see Phcrnix’s dark, rather tall-built head, 
with its black, fine, intensely-living hair tending to stand on end, 
like a brush with long, very fine black bristles. I Us It.iii , she thought, 
betrayed him as an animal of a difJViem species. He was growing 
a little bored by weeding onions : that also she could tell. Soon 
he would want some other amusement. 

Presently Lewis apjMMrrd. He was small, energetic, a little hit 
bow-legged, and he walked with a slight strut. He wore kfiaki 
riding-breeches, leather gaiters, and a blue shin. Anri like Ph«r/u* f 
he rarely had any cap or hat on Iris head His this k blue k hair »as 
parted at the side and brushed over liras ilv sideways dropping on 
his forehead at the right. It was scry long, a real mop, under whit h 
his eyebrows weie dark arul steads 

” Seen Lads (lamngton ? ” he asked of Ph*rm\ 

4 ‘ Yc<, she’s sitting on that swing osei tluir she's been »h 
quite a while.” 

1 he wretch- he had seen her from the \n\ fust • 

Lewis tane* striding over, lookiur lowaid fin with his pa!e*g'*v 
cu s, from under his mop of hair. 

” Mi. Jones liom the post-oflu e s.ant* to see sou, my lady with 
a message from Sir Henry.” 

ln>tantl\ alarm took povsession of lam’s soul. 

"Oh ! Doc* he want to see me personalis * What message > L 
anything wrong?” And her \oi<c traihd out nser the last word, 
with a sort of anxious n«>m hakim e 

“ I don’t thing it s anv thing amiss,” said Lewis reaxsuringls 
Oh ! You don't !” »hr relict ime into h *r sour. I lit n die 
looked at Lewis with a slight, winning muiU m her unman hed < 

” I'm so afro I of M. Maw r, sou know. ' Her sour was sop an 1 
cajoling. Pho m\ was listening in the diiaiur 

** St Mawr’s all right, if \ou don’t do nothing to him,” Lewis 
replied. 

” I'm sure he is ! But how is one to know when one is doing 
.something to him ? I ell Mr. Jones to t nine here, please,” she ton* 
eluded, on a < hanged tone. 

Mr. Jones, a man of forty-fix c, thn k set. with a fresh complexion 
and rather foolish brown eyes, and a big biown moustadir, i ame 
prancing down the path, smiling rather fatuously, and dolling Ins 
straw* hat with a gorgeous lx>w the moment he saw Lou sitting in hei 
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slim white frock on the coloured swing bed under the trees with 
their hard green apples. 

44 Good morning, Mr. Jones ! ” 

“ Good morning, "Lady Carrington. If I mny say so, what a 
picture you make — a beautiful picture ” 

He beamed under his big brown moustache like the greatest 
lady-killer. 

Do I ! Did Sir "Henry say he was all right ? ” 
lb* didn't exactly, but I ‘•Iv-uld expect he is all riglil - - M 
and Mi. Jones delivered his message, in the mayonnaise of hi, own 
iiik tion. 

„ “ I hank you so much, Mr. Jones. It\ awfully good of you t> 

?ome and tell inr. Now I shan’t .worry about Sir Henry at alf " 

“ It’s a great pleasure to coinc and deliver a satisfactory mcw%aire 
to Lady Carrington. But it won’t be kind to Sir Henry if you don’t 
worry about him at all in his absence. \Vc*all enjoy being worried 
about by those we love - so long as ther* is nothing to worn about 
of i nurse ! 

” Ouio* | ” said Lou. 44 Now won’t you take a glass of port ano 
a Id - irt, 01 a whbkv and soda ? And thank you ever so mudi." 

" 1 hank yew, my lady. I might drink a whisky and soda, sirnc 
you are so good.” 

And he beamed fatuously. 

“ l.» t Mr. 1 u( mix himself a whisky and soda. Lewi-/* <aid Lou. 

“Heavens. she thought, as the postmaster retreated a little 
uncomfortably down the garden path, his bald spot pacing in and 
out of the sun. under the tiees : “ How ridiculous everything i>. how 
t w t i 4 iib ms, ridiculous ! " 'S et she didn’t reallv dislike Mr J-*ne and 
lu mtei hide. 

Pin mix was melting away uut oi the gaulen. He had to l.»!lo\\ 
the tun. 

pha nix ! ” Lou called. “ Bring me a glass of water, will you ? 
()r muc! somebody with it. ' 

Hr stood in the path looking round at her. 

** All right ! " he said. 

And he turned away again. 

She did not like being alone in the garden. She liked to have the 
men working somewhere mar. Curiou** how pleasant it was to sit 
t hri r in the garden w hen Ph* mix w.b a! out. i »i la w u. It made her 
feel she could never be loin b or jump} . But when Rico was there, 
she was all at hing nerve. 

Phu*nix came back with a ekws ot watei, lemon juice 'O.gar, and 
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a small bottle of brandy. He knew Lou liked a spoonful of brandy in 
her iced lemonade. 

44 How thoughtful of you, Phoenix ! ” she said. 44 Did Mr. Jones 
get his whisky ? ” 

44 He was just getting it.*’ 

44 That’s right. By the way, Phoenix, I wish you wouldn’t get 
mad if Sir Henry speaks to you. He is realty so kind.” 

I She looked up at the man. He stood there watching her in silence, 
the invisible smile on his face, and the inscrutable Indian glint 
moving in his eyes. What was he thinking ? There was something 
passive and almost submissive about him, but underneath this, an 
unyielding resistance and cruelty : yes, even cruelly. She felt 
that, on top, he was submissive and attentive, bringing her her 
lemonade as she liked it, without being told : thinking for her (juite 
subtly. But underneath there was an unchanging hatred. He 
submitted circumstantially, he worked for a wage. And even 

circumstantially, he liked his mistress la fitircna and her daughter. 

But much deeper than any cirt utmtaiu e or any iin uinaauti.il 
liking, was the categorical hatred upon which he was founded, 
and with which he was powerless. His liking for Lou and 
for Mrs. Witt, his serving them and w 01 king for a wage, was all sub - 
tracting his own nature, which was grounded on hatred ol the ir 
very existence. But what was he to do t He had to live. 1 heul«ur 
he had to sene, to work fur a wage, and even to he faithful. 

And yet thttr existence made his own existence negative. If he 
was to exist, positively, they would have to » ca>e to exist. At the 
same time, a fatal sort of tolerance made him sene thoe W'»m< n, and 
go on serving 

“ Sir Hrnrv is so kind to even body,” L**u insist.' ! 

The half-breed met her eyes, and smiled uneomb’itahly. 

44 Yes, he’s a kind man,” hr replied, as if sine err!\, 

44 Then why do you mind if he speaks to you ? ” 

44 I don’t mind,” said Phcrnix glibly. 

44 But you do. Or else you wouldn’t make him so angry.” 

44 Was he angry ? I don’t know ,” said Phuriix. 

4 * lie was very' angry. And you do know.” 

44 No, 1 don’t know if he’s angry. 1 don't know,” the fell w 
persisted. And there was a glib sort of satisfaction in his tone. 

44 That’s awfully unkind of you, Phtrnix,” she said, giowu.g 
offended in her turn. 

41 No, I don’t know if he's angry. 1 don’t want to make him .mgi v. 
X don’t know ” 
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He had taken on a tone of naive ignorance, which at once gratified 
her pride as a woman, and deceiver! her. 

1 Well, you believe me when I tell you you did make him angrv, 
don’t you ? ” 

“ Yes, I believe when you tell me.” 

“ And you promise me, won’t you, not to do it again ? It’s so bad 
for him so bad lor his nerves and for his eye>. It makes them 
inflamed, and injures his eyesight. And you know, as an artist, it’s 
terrible if anything happens to his e\< .>ight - 

Phernix was wan hing her closely, to take it in. He still was not 
good at understanding continuous, logical statement. Logical 
connection in spruh seemed to stupefy him, make him stupid. He 
understood in di^ onuet ted assertions of fact. Put he had gathered 
what die said. “ He gets mad at you. When he gets mad, it hurts 
his eyes. His < \ is hurt him. I le ( an’t s'*e, bee au-e his eyes hurt him. 
He wants lo paint a pirtuic. he can’t. He can’t paint a picture, he 
can't see deal - 

Yes, he hud understood. She saw lie had und r loud. The bright 
glint of ‘uU.*!uc lion moved in his eyes. 

'* So now promi'C me, won't you, you w< n’t make him mad again : 
you won’t make him angry ? " 

“ Xo, l won't make him angry. I don't do am thing to make him 
nr ,r >.” Ph»t*n : a. w\ercd, rather glibly. 

’* And you understand, don't you , J You know haw kind 
he is : how he'd do a good turn to anvbody ? ” 

“ Yes. he's a kind man,” said Phamix. 

‘ 4 l'rn >o glad you realize. There, that's hint hcon ! How nice it is 
to sit heir in the gulden, when everybody is nice to you ! No, I can 
carry the tray, don t \oii bother.” 

Put he took the tru\ horn her hand, and followed her to the house. 
And as he walked behind her. he watched the slim white nape of her 
neck, beneath the clustering of her bobbed hair, something as a 
stoat watches a rabbit he is following. 

In the afternoon Lou retreated once more to her place in the 
garden. There she Ia\, sitting with a bunch of pillows behind her, 
neither reading nor working, just musing. She had learned the 
new joy : to do absolutely nothing, but to lie and let the sunshine 
filter through the leaves, to see the bunch of rvd-hot-pokcr flowers 
picric siarlci into the afternoon, beside the comparative neutrality 
of some foxgloves. The mere < “lour of hard red, like the big Oriental 
poppies that had fallen, and these poker flowers, lingered in her 
consciousness like a coinnuinii at ion. 
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Into this peaceful indolence, when even the big, dark-grey tower 
of the church beyond the wall and the yew-trees, was krrping it* 
bells in silence, advanced Mrs. Witt, in a broad panama bat and a 
white dress. 

" Don't you want to ride, or do something, Louise ;* " she asked 
ominously. 

** Don't you want to be peaceful, mother ? " irimtrd Louise 
“Vis an tuft:* peace. I can't bdw.t that my daughter ian be 
content to lie on a fiumrno< k and do k< / not ru n trail or improve 
her mind, the greater part of the dux." 

"Well, your daughter o < oiKcrn to d* (fiat. It’s her greatest 
pleasure/* 

“ I know it, 1 can see it. And it siu prises me u/> nun h. When 
I was u>m age, I was never still. I had so mu« h ro 

" ' I hose maids, thank C»*»d, 

Are ’neath the sod, 

And all t hr- rr generation.* 

No; but, mother, I i>nlv take life different!) Per hap> sou used up 
that sort of I'm the harem t\pe, mother : onlv I nrv. j waul the 
men inside the Let tic e ” 

“ Are von really mv daughter * Well ! A woman never knows 
what will happen to her. I'm an .Imm.iin woman, and 1 suppose 
I’ve got to remain one, no matter where 1 am. What did vou want, 
Lewis ? " 

'I he groom had approat bed down the path. 

*’ If 1 am to saddle Poppy > " said Lewis 

’* No, apparently n t! " replied Mrs. Witt. Y»«ui misfrrw prrleis 
the hamrniM k t*> the saddle 

•* 'Thank you, LtwL, What mother s.tvs is tine thus ato-rnoon, at 
least." And she gave him a pr< uhar little iros.-e\»*d at. dr. 

*• Who," said Mrs. Witt to the man, " Ino been i utong at v*ur 
hair * " 

There was a moment ot silent resentment 

** I did it myself. Mam ! Sir Henry said it was i<m> 1 ng " 

** Hr certainly sjK>kc the truth. But I believe there* a liar her m 
the ullage on Saturdays or you could ride over to Shiewshmv 
Ju»t turn round, and let me look at the bat k. L it the monrv > " 

“ No. Main. 1 don't hkr these fellows tom hing my head 
He sfx>kr <o|dlv, with a certain hostile reserve that at on< e piqued 
Mrs. Wilt. 

“ Don’t vou reallv 1 M she said. " But it's quite wftosublr for vmi 
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to go about as you arc. It gives you a half-witted appearance. Go 
now into the yard, and get a chair and a dust-sheet. I’ll cut your 
hair.” 

The man hesitated, hostile. 

“ Don’t be afraid, I know how it’s done. I’ve cut the hair of 
many a poor wounded boy in hospital : and shaved them too. 
You've got such a touch , nurse ! Poor fellow, he was dy iriq, though none 
of us knew it. Those are the compliments I value, Loui .c. Get 
that ( hair now, and a dust-sheet. I’ll borrow your hair-scissors from 
Plena, Louise.” 

M rs. Witt, happily on the war-path, was herself again. She didn’t 
caie for work, actual work. But she loved trimming. She loved 
arranging unnatural and pretty salads, devising new and piquant- 
looking ice-creams, having a turkcv stuffed exactly as she know a 
stuffed turkey in Louisiana, with chestnuts and butter and stuff, 
or showing a servant how to turn wadies on a waffle-iron, or to bake 
a ham with brown sugar and cloves and a moistening of rum. She 
liked pruning rose-trees, or beginning to « ut a yew hedge imo -hape. 
She liked ordering her own and Louise's >hr»'--, with an e\a< li'ude 
and a bti v, ledge of shoe-making that sent the salesmen cra/.v. She 
wa^ a demon :n shoe'. Reappearing from America, she would 
pointer on her daughter. t4 Louise, throw those .shoes away. Give 
them to one of the maids." “ But. in^aleT. they are some of the 
b st French sb >e*. I like them." — “ Tin- w them away. A dsoc has 
only two cx< “s tor existing : perfec t c «>int< it or ;,ei fe, t appearance. 
'1 hose have neither. I have brought you some shoe'." -Yes, she 
had brought ten pairs of shoes from New York. >hc knew her 
daughter s foot as she knew her own. 

No now she was in her element, looming behind Lewis as he sat in 
the middle o| the vaul swathed ir a dust-dici t. She had on an 
overall and a pair of wash-leather gloves, and she poked a pair of 
long s< issors like one of the Fates. In her big hat she looked curiously 
young, but with the youth of a bygone generation. Her heavy- 
lidded, laconic grey eyes were alert, stuck ing the groom's black mop 
of hair. Her eve-brows made thin, uptihing black arches on her 
brow. Her fresh skin was slightly powdered, and she was really 
handsome, in a bold, bygone, eighteenth-century style. Some of the 
curious, adventurous stoicism of the eighteenth century : and then 
a certain blatant American efiuieney. 

Lou, who had strayed into the \ aid to sec, locked <0 much younger 
and so many thousand of > ears older than her rubber, as she stood 
in her wisp-like diffidence, the clusters of grape-like bobbed haii 
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hanging beside her face, with its fresh colouring and its ancient 
weariness, her slightly squinting eyes, that were so disillusioned they 
were becoming faun-like. 

“ Not too short, mother, not too short ! ” she remonstrated, as 
Mrs. Witt, with a terrific flourish of efficiency, darted at the man’s 
black hair, and the thick flakes fell like black snow. 

” Now, Louise, I'm right in this job, please don’t interfere. Two 
things I hate to see : a man with his wool in his neck and cars : and 
a barc-faccd young man who looks as if he’d bought his face as well 
as his hair from a men’s beauty-specialist.” 

And efficiently she bent down, clip— clip — clipping, while Lewis 
sat utterly immobile, with sunken head, in a sort of despair. 

Phoenix stood against the stable door, with his restless, eternal 
cigarette. And in the kitchen doorway the maids appeared and fled, 
appeared and fled in delight. The old gardener, a fixture who went 
with the house, creaked in and stood with his legs apart, silent in 
intense condemnation. 

44 First time I ever see such a thing ! ” he muttered to himself, as 
he creaked on into the garden. lie was a bad-tcmjx-rcd old soul, 
who thoroughly disapproved of the household, and would have given 
notice, but that he knew which side his bread was buttered 
and there was butter unstinted on his bread, in Mrs. Win 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Witt stood back to survey her handiwork, holding those 
terrifying shears with their beak erect. Lewis lilted his head and 
rooked stealthily round, like a creature in a trap. 

44 Keep still ! ” she said. ” I haven’t finished.” 

And she went for his front hair, with vigour, lifting up long layers 
and snipping off the ends artistically : till at last he >at with a black 
aureole upon the floor, and his cars standing out with curious new 
alertness from the sides of his dean-clipped head. 

” Stand up,” she said, 44 and let me look.” 

He stood up, looking absurdly young, with the hair all c ut awav 
from his neck and ears, left thick only on top. She surveyed hrt 
work with satisfaction. 

** You look so much younger,” she said : “ you would be sui- 
prised. Sit down again.” 

She clipped the back of his neck with the sheai >, and then, with 
a very' slight hesitation, she said : 

” Now about the beard ! ” 

But the man rose suddenly from the chair, pulling the dust-cloth 
from his neck with desperation. 
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41 No, I’ll do that myself,” he said, looking her in the eyes with 
a cold light in his pale-grey, uncanny eyes. 

She hesitated in a kind of wonder at his queer male rebellion. 

“ Now, listen, I shall do it much better than you— and besides,” 
she added hurriedly, snatching at the dust-cloth he was flinging on 
the chair — “ I haven’t quite finished round the ears.” 

44 I think I shall do,” he said, again looking her in the eyes, with 
a cold, white gleam of finality. “ Thank you for what you’ve done.” 

And he walked away to the stable. 

44 You’d better sweep up here,” Mrs. Wit r called. 

“ Yes, Mam,” he replied, looking round at her again with an odd 
resentment, but continuing to walk away. 

However ! ” said Mrs. Wilt. “ I suppose he’ll do.” 

And she divested herself of gloves and overall, and walked indoors 
to wash and to change. Lou went indoors too. 

“ It is extraordinary what hair that man has ! ” said Mrs. Witt. 
” Did I tell you when I was in Paris, I saw a woman’s face in the 
hotel that 1 thought I knew ? I couldn’t place her, till she was com- 
ing towards me. Aren t you Rachel Fannicre ? she said. Aren't jm 
Janette I.eroy? We hadn’t seen each other since we were gills of 
twelve amt tniiteen, at school in New Orleans. Oh / she said to me. 
Is evtry illusion doomed to perish ? You had such wonderful golden curls ! 
All my lije I've said, 0h y if only I had such lovely hair as Rachel Fanniire ! 
F:e \een those beautiful golden cuds of yours all my life. And now 1 meet 
)t>n. you're grey * Wasn’t that terrible, Louise? Well, that man's 
hair made me uiink of it — so thick and curious. It’s strange, what 
a different c there is in hair ; I suppose it’s because he’s just an 
animal- no mind ! There’s nothing I admire in a man like a good 
mind. Your father was a very cle\er man, and all the men I\c 
ad mil eel hast* been i lc\cr. But isn’t it curious now. I’ve never cared 
mm h to touc h their hair. How strange life is ! If it gives one thing, 
it takes away another. And even those poor boys in hospital : I 
have shaved them, or cut their hair, like a mother, never thinking 
anything of it. Lovely, intelligent, clean boys, most of them w r cre. 
Yet it never did anything to me. I never knew before that something 
could happen to one from a per*- >n's hair! Like to Janette Leroy 
from my e nils when 1 was a ' hilcl. And now I’m gre\ , as she says. 
I wonder how old a man Lewi* is, Louise ! Didn’t he look absurdly 
young, with his cars pricking up .* 

41 1 think Rico said he was f n\ or forty-one.” 

4 And never been married ? ” 

u No not as far as I know." 
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" Isn’t that curious now ! Just an animal, no mind ! A man 
with no mind ! I’ve always thought that the most despicable thing. 
Yet such wonderful hair to touch. Your Henry h.r. cpiiir a good 
mind, yet I would simply shrink from (mulling hi* hair. I .suppose 
one like's stroking a cat’s fur, just the same. Just dir nt.nl in man. 
Curious that I never seem to have met it, l,mii>t\ N<>w 1 u »im to 
think of it, he has the eyes of a human wit : a Jtmn.u* tom-cat. 
Would you call him stupid ? Yes. he’s \ nv .st tij ?nt * 

*' No, mother, he’s not stupid. He only doesn't care about moM 
thing's.” 1 

" Like an animal ! But what a strange look he lias in his r\rs ! 
A strange sort ol intelligent e ! And a < onhde in e » n himself. L:,t 
that curious, Louise, in a man with as little mind as ir* has ? I).. \.» u 
know, I should sav he could see through a woman prettv well." 

** Why, mother ! " said Lou impatiently. “ I think on** geo so 
tiled of \ our men with mind, as you call it. There are so m m\ oi 
that soil of clever men. And then* are lots of men who aim t w i\ 
clever, hut are rather nil v : and has are stupid. It mm no to me 
there's something < Lr besides mind and cleverness, or tin « nr>, ,,r 
clcunnos. Perhaps it is the animal. Just think of St. Mawi ! I've 
thought so much about him. We call him an animal, but we nr.n 
know what it means. He seeno a tar greater rm terv to me than a 
clever man. He's a horse. Why can’t one sav in the mine w.o, 
of a man : ///>’ /2 ruin? I here seems no mvsterv in being a man. 
Hut thru’s a terrible im-terv in St. Mawr. ” 

Mu. Witt watched her ciatigher rpii//n allv . 

*’ LouLr," she said, “ \<»u won't te ll me that the nu re ammal i> 
all that counts m a man. I will never believe it Man is wmidritul 
beeamr he is. able n* .** 

** But is he?" cried Lou, with sudden exasperation. ” 1 in -r 
thinking see am fo me ail ‘o thddidi : like stringing the same bead. 
o\er and over again. Ah, men ! ’I hex and then thinking are all so 
paltry. How ran u>u be impirssrd ? ” 

Sirs. W ilt raised hei rxrhiow* sardonic ally. 

“ Perhaps I'rn not any more,” she said with a gum rm!e. 

** But," she added, ** I srtll can’t see that I am to be impressed bv 
the mere animal in man. 1 hr animal* are the same as we are It 
Mrems to me they have the same feelings and wants as we have m a 
commonptac e way. I hr only ddlerenc e is that they hav e n<» mud 
no human minds, at least. And no matter what \«>u sav, Louise, 
lack of mind makes the t omnionpl.o e." 

Lou knitted her brows nrrvondx. 
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“ I suppose it does, mother. But men's minds are so common- 
place : look at Dean Vyncr and his mind ! Or look ai Arthur 
Balfour, as a shining example. Isn’t / hat commonplace, that clever- 
ness ? I would hate St. Mawr to be spoilt by sue h a mind.” 

“ Yes, Louise, so would I. Bee an c the men you mention ate 
really old women, knitting the same pattern over and over again. 
Nevertheless, l shall never alter my belief that real mind is all that 
matters in a man, and it’s that that we women love." 

“ Yes, mother ! But what it real mind ? The old woman who 
knits the most complicated pattern? Oh, I (an hear all their 
needles (licking, the i lexer men ! As a matter of fact, mother. I 
believe Lewis has far more real mind that Dean Vvner or any of 
the (lever ones. He has a good intuitive mind, he knows things 
without thinking them.” 

“ That may be, Louise ! But he is a servant. He is undn . A real 
man should nevci be under. And then you could never be intimate 
with a man like Lewis.” 

“ I don’t want intimae v, mother. Lin too tired of it all. I love 
St. M awr because he isn’t intimate. H< stands where one can't 
get at hun. And he burns with life. And where docs his life come 
from, to him ? i hat's the mystery. That in cal burning life in him. 
which never is dead. Most men have a dca hie** in them, that 
(lightens me so. because of my own deadlier. Wl.v can't men get 
(heir life "tiai"’ t, like St. Mawr. and then think Why can't thev 
think qui< k. n, uher : C]iiic k a> a woman : onlv farther th m we do ? 
Why isn’t men's thinking quick like fire, im.thci ? Whv i> it so 
slow , so dead, so deadly dull ? 

■■ I tan't t <'11 you, Louise. My own opinion of the men of to-day 
has mown \er\ -mall. But I c an live in spite of it " 

“ N»». mother. We seem to be living off old fuel, like the came 
when lie live* nil hb hump. Life doesn't rmh into a< it doc* even 
into St. Mawr. and he's a dependent animal. I can't live, mother. 

1 jint c un't.' 

I d.ai't see why not ? I'm lull lile." 

'• i know \ou arc 1 , luoihri . Bui I'm not. and I'm your daughter. — 
And don't misutuh inland me ir other. 1 don't want to be an animal 
like a hoise or a cat or a lioness, though they all fascinate me. the 
wav thev get their life .straight, not from a lot of old tanks, as we do. 
I don’t admire the cave m..n. and that w. r t oi thing. But think, 
mother, if we could get our lives straight from t:u - *uice, as the 
animal, > do, and still be ouimKo. 5 cm don't like men yourself. 
But vou've no idea how menjmt tire me out : even the vc y thought 
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of them. You say they are too animal. But they’re not, mother. 
It’s the animal in them has gone perverse, or cringing, or humble, 
or domesticated, like dogs. I don’t know one single man who is a 
proud living animal. 1 know they’ve left off really thinking. But 
then men always do leave off really thinking, when the last bit of 
wild animal dies in them.” 

44 Because we have minds ” 

14 We have no minds once we arc tame, mother. Men arc all 
women, knitting and crocheting words together.” 

“ I can't altogether agree, vou know, Louise.” 

“ I know you don't. You like clever men. But clever men are 
mostly such unpleasant animals. As animals, so very unpleasant. 
And in men like Rico, the animal has gone queer and wrong. \nd 
in those nice clean lx>vs you liked so much in the war, there i; no 
wild animal left in them. They’re all lame dogs, even when thev're 
brave and well-bred. They're all tam&dogs, mother, with human 
masters. There’s no mystery in thcni." 

“ What do you want, Louise ? You do want the < ave-rnan, who'll 
knock you on the head with a i luh.” 

“Don’t be silly, mother. That's much more your miIx ous. ions 
line, you admirer of Mind. I don’t consider the <a\r«man i a jea! 
human animal at all. He’s a brute, a degenerate. A pure annual m u 
would be as lovely as a deer or a leopard, burning like a flame n I 
straight from underneath. And he'd Ik- putt of the uiimui, lik< a 
mouse is, even. And he’d never cease to woiuln, he'd breathe silrn. r 
and unseen wonder, as the partridges do, running in the stubble 
He'd be all the animals m turn, instead of one, fixed, auUimuii* 
thing, whic h in* is now, grinding on the nerve*. Ah no, mothn . 1 
want the wonder bark again, or 1 shall die. I d« aft want t. * be like \ 
just criticizing and annihilating these dreaiv people, and rtij» >v mg it 

44 My dear daughter, whatever rise the human animal nn,;!u be, 
he’d be a dangerous < ommrxlitv.” 

“ I wish he would, mothe r. I’m dying of these cinj-tv, duiig< ih ^ 
men, who arc only sentimental and .spiteful.” 

“ Nonsense, you're not dying.” 

44 I am, mother. And 1 should be dead if there weirn't St. Mawi 
and Phcrnix and Lewis in the world.” 

44 St. Mawr and Phcrnix and Lewis ! 1 thought voti said tlu v 

were servants.” 

■* That’s the worst of it If only they weir masters . If onlv then 
were some men with as much natural life as they have, and then 
brave, quirk minds that commanded instead of *'.ving ! ” 
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“ There are no such mcn, ,, said Mrs. Witt, with a certain grim 
satisfaction. 

“ I know it. But I’m young, and I’ve got to live. And the thing 
that is offered me as life just starves me, starves me to death, mother. 
What am I to do ? You enjoy shattering people like Dean Vyncr. 
But I am young, I can’t live that way.” 

“ That may be.” 

1 1 had long ago struck Lou how much more her mother realized and 
understood than ever Rico did. Rico was afraid, always afraid of 
realizing. Rico, with his good manners and his habitual kindness, 
and that peculiar imprisoned sneer of his. 

He arrived home next morning on St. Ma wr, rather flushed and 
gaudy, and over-kind, with an empresse anxiety about Lou’s welfare 
*>huh spoke too many volumes. Especially as he was accompanied 
by f lora Manhv, and by Flora’s sister Elsie, and Elsie’s husband, 
Frederick Edwards. They all came on horseback. 

“ Suc h awful ages since I J&w you ! ” said Flora to Lou. 41 Sorry 
if we burst in on you. We *re only just saying How do you do ! and 
going on to the inn. They’ve got rooms all ready for us there. We 
thought we’d stay just one night over here, and ride to-morrow to 
the Dr.ii Chair. Won't you come? Lots of fun ! Isn’t Mrs. 
Witt at home ? ” 

Mrs. Witt was out for the moment. When she returned she had 
on her c urious stiff face, yet she greeted the newcurners with a certain 
ordi.ility : she It:' 1 it would be diplomatic, no doubt. 

“ There art o rooms here,” she said, “ and if you care to poke 
;nto them, why wc shall be delighted to have you. But I’ll show them 
to you first, because they are poor, inconvenient rooms, with no 
running wate r and miles from the baths.” 

Flora and Elsie declared that they were 44 perfectly darling sweet 
roonw not overcrowded." 

** Well," said Mrs. W itt, 44 the conveniences certainly don't fill up 
much space. But if you like to take them for w hat they arc ” 

“ Why, wc feel absolutely overwhelmed, don’t we. Elsie ! — But 
we've no clothes ? 

Suddenly the silence had turned into a house-party. The Manby 
girls appeared to lunch in fine muslin dresses, bought in Paris, 
fresh as dairies. Women’s clothing takes up so little space, especially 
:n summer ! Fred Edwards was one of those blond Englishmen with 
a little brush moustache and those strong blue eyes which were 
always attempting the sentimental, but which Lou, in her prejudice, 
considered cruel : upon what grounds she never analysed. How- 
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ever, he took a gallant tone with her at once, and she had to seem to 
simper. Rico, watching her, was so relieved when he saw the simper 
coming. 

It had begun again, the whole clockwork of “ lots of fun ! " 

“ Isn’t Fred flirting perfectly outrageously with Lady Carrington ! 
She looks so sweet ! " cried Flora, over her colfec-cup. 4 ‘ Don't 
you mind, Harry ? " 

They called Rico “ Harry." His boy-name. 

” Only a very little," said Harry. 44 L'uomo e cacciatore ." 

44 Oh, now, what docs that mean ? " cried Flora, who always 
thrilled to Rico's bits of affectation. 

44 it means,” said Mrs. Witt, leaning forward and speaking in her 
most suave voice, ” that man is a hunter." 

Even Flora shrank under the smooth acid of the irony. 

” Oh, well now ! " she cried. 44 If he is, then what is woman .•* " 

" The hunted," said Mrs. Witt, in a still smoother a« id. 

" At least," said Rico, " she is always 'game ! " 

4 ‘ Ah, is she though I " came Fred's manly, well-bred tones. " I'm 
not so sure." 

Mrs. Witt looked from one man to the other, as if she were drop- 
ping them down the bottomless pit. 

Lou escaped to look at St. Mawr. He was still moist where the 
saddle had been. And he seemed a little bit extinguished, as if virtue 
had gone out of him. 

But when he lifted his lovely naked head, like a bunch of flam< \ 
to see who it was had entered, she saw he was still hinwrlf. F»<r 
ever sensitive and alert, his head lifted like the summit of a fountain. 
And within him the clean lw>ncs striking to the earth, his hooF 
interv ening .betw een him and the ground like lesser jewels. 

He knew her and did not resent her. But he t<w>k no notice <>t 
her. He would never ‘* respond." At first she had resented u. 
Now she was glad. He would never be intimate, thank heaven. 

She hitl herself away till tea-time, but she could not hide loan the 
sound of voices. Dinner was early, at seven. Dean Yynrr came 
Mrs. Yynrr was an invalid — and also an artist who had a studio nt 
the village and did etchings. He was a man of about thirty-eight, 
and poor, just beginning to accept himself as a failure, as far .0 
making money goes. But he worked at his etchings and >tuiln<i 
esoteric matters like astrology and alchemy. Rico patronized him, 
and was a little afraid of him. la*u could not quite make him out 
After krunking about Paris and London and Mm»i< h. hr was irving 
to become staid, and to persuade himself that English village hir . 
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with squire and dean in the background, humble artist in the middle-, 
and labourer in the common foreground, was a genuine life. His 
self-persuasion was only moderately successful. This was betrayed 
by the curious arrest in his body : he seemed to have to force himself 
into movement : and by the curious duplicity in his yellow-grey, 
twinkling eyes, that twinkled and expanded like a goat’s ; with 
mockery, irony, and frustration. 

“ Your lace is curiously like Pan’s,” said Lou to him at dinner. 

It was true, in a commonplace sense. He had the tilted eyebrows, 
the twinkling goaty look, and the pointed ears of a goat-Pan 

People have said so,” he replied. “ But I’m afraid it’s not the 
fat e of the Great God Pan. Isn’t it rather the Great Goat Pan ! ” 

” I say, that’s good ! ” cried Rico. “ The Great Goat Pan ! ” 

‘‘ ” I have always found it difficult,” said the Dean, “ to see the 

Great God Pan in that goat-legged old father of satyrs. He may 
haw a good deal of influence— 'the* world will always be full of goaty 
old '■aivrs. But we find them somewhat vulgar. The goaty old 
sui\is are too comprehensible to me to be venerable, and I fail to see 
a Great God in the father of them all.” 

’ Your ears should be getting red.” said Lou to Cartwright. She, 
too h. d an odd squinting smile that suggested nymph-, so irre- 
spni: ible and unbelieving. 

4 Oh no, nothing personal ! ” cried the De ni. 

“ I am not sure.” said Cart w right, with a -mall smile. “ But don't 
you imagine T an once uas a great god, before the authropomoi phi* 
Gin ks tunuo him into half a man ? ” 

“ Ah ! maybe. That is very possible. But — I have noticed the 
limitation in myself- my mind has no grasp whatsoever of Europe 
before the Cheeks arose. Mr. Wells* Outline does not help me there, 
cither,” the Dean added with a smile. 

44 But what was Pan before he was a man with goat legs ? ” asked 
I .< »u. 

“ Before he looked like me ? ” said Cat tw right, with a faint grin. 
“ I should say he w as the god that is hidden in e\er\ thing. In those 
ilavs \ou saw the thing, you ne\er saw the god in it : I mean in the 
tier or the fountain or the animal. If you c\er saw the god instead 
of the thing, you died. If y>u saw it with the naked eye, that is. 
But iu the night you might see the god. And \ou knew it was there.” 

44 The modern pantheist not onlv sees the god in everything, he 
takes phoiogiaphs ol it, said the Dean. 

44 Oli, ami the di\ine pi* tuies he paints ! ” cried Rico. 

” Quite ! ” said Cartwright. 
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44 But if they never saw the god in the thing, the old ones, how did 
they know he was there ? How did they have any Pan at all ? " said Lou . 

“ Pan was the hidden mystery — the hidden cause. That's how it 
was a Great God. Pan wasn’t he at all : not even a great god. He 
was Pan. All : what you see. when you see in full. In the daytime 
you see the thing. But if your third eye is open, which secs only the 
things that can't be seen, you may see Pan within the thing, hidden 
you may sec with your third eye, which is darknQB.” 

“ Do you think I might sec Pan in a horse, fpr example ? " 

“ Easily. In St. Mawr ! " Cartwright gave her a knowing look. 

44 But." said Mrs. Witt, “ it would be difficult, I should say, to oprn 
the third eye and see Pan in a man." 

44 Probably," said Cartwright, smiling. 44 In man he is ovn 
visible : the old satyr : the fallen Pan." 

44 Exactly ! " said Mrs. Witt. And she fell into a muse. 41 The 
fallen Pan ! " she re-echoed. 44 Wouldn't a man be wonderful in 
whom Pan hadn't fallen ! " ^ 

Over the coffee in the grey drawing-room she suddenly asked : 

44 Supposing, Mr. Cartwright, one did open the third eye and see 
Pan in an actual man — I wonder what it would be like ? " 

She half lowered her eyelids and tilled her face in a strange was. 
as if she were tasting something, and not quite sure. 

44 I wonder ! " he said, smiling his enigmatic smile. But she could 
sec he did not understand. 

44 Louise ! " said Mrs. Witt at bedtime. 44 Come into my room 
for a moment, I want to ask you something." 

" What is it, mother ? " 

4 * You, you get something from what Mr. Cartwright said about 
seeing Pan with the third eye ? Seeing Pan in something ’* 

Mrs. Witt" came rather close, and tilled her face with strange 
insinuating question at her daughter. 

" I think I do, mother." 

"In what ? " The question came as a pistol-shot. 

44 1 think, mother," said Lou reluctant!), " in St. Mawr." 

44 In a horse ! " Mrs. Witt contracted hrr ryes slightly. 41 Ye>. 
I can see that. 1 know what sou mean. It if in St. Mawr. It o / 
But in St. Mawr it makes me afraid - " she dragged out the word 

Then she came a step closer. " But, Loubr, did you r\ci see it in 
a man ? " 

44 What, mother ? " 

44 Pan. Did you ever sec Pan in a man. as you see Pan in Si 
Mawr ? " 
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Louise hesitated. 

“ No, mother, I don’t think I did. When I look at men witn my 
third eye, as you call it— -I think I see— mostly— a sort of— pancake/’ 
She uttered the last word with a despairing grin, not knowing quite 
what to say. 

“ Oh, Louise, isn’t that it ! Doesn’t one always see a pancake l 
Now listen, Louise. Have you ever been in love ? ” 

" Yes, as far as 4 understand it.” 

“ Listen now. Did you ever sec Pan in the man you loved ? Tell 
me if you did ? ” 

“ As I see Pan in St. Mawr ? — no, mother.” And suddenly her 
lips began to tremble and the tears came to her eyes. 

“ Listen, Louise. I’ve been in love innumerable times — and 
Really in love twice. Twice ! — yet for fifteen years I’ve left ofT wanting 
to have anything to do with a man, really. For fifteen years ! And 
why ? Do you know ? Because I couldn’t sec that peculiar hidden 
Pan in any of them. And Lbecamc that 1 needed to. I needed it. 
But it wasn't there. Not in any man. E\cn when I was in love with 
a man, it was for other things : because I understood him so well, or 
he under food me, or we had such sympathy. Never the hidden Pan. 
I)o sou understand what I mean ? Unfallcn Pan ! ” 

“ More or less, mother.” 

“ But now nn third eye is coming open, I believe. I am tired of 
all these men like breakfast cakes, with a teaspoonful of mind or a tea- 
spoonful ofsp- a iu them, fnr baking powder. Isn’t it extraordinary : 
that young man Cartwright talks about Pan, but he knows nothing 
of it all. He knows nothing of the unfallen Pan : only the fallen Pan 
with goat legs and a leer- and that sort of power, don’t you know.” 

“ But what do you know' of the unfallcn Pan, mother ? ” 

'* Don’t ask me, Louise ! I feel all of a tremble, as if I was just 
on the verge.” 

She flashed a little look of ini ipient triumph, and said good night. 

An excursion on horscbai k had been arranged for the next day, 
to two old groups of roiks, c alled the Angel's Chair and the Devil’s 
Chair, which crowned the moor like hills looking into Wales, ten 
miles away. Everybody was going — they were to start early in the 
morning, and Lewis would be the guide, since no one exactly knew 
the way. 

Lou got up soon after sunrise. There was a summer scent in the 
trees of early morning, and monkshood flowers stood up dark and 
tall, with shadows. She dressed in the green linen riding-skirt her 
maid had put ready for her, with a close bluish smoik. 
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“ Are you going out already, dear ? M called Rico from his room. 

“ Just to smell the rmes before we start, Rico/* 

He appeared in the doorway in his yellow silk pyjamas. His large 
blue eyes had that rolling irritable look and the slightly bloodshot 
whites which made her want to escape. 

“ Rixited and spurred ! -the energy ! *’ he cried. 

“ It's a lovely day to ride,” she said. 

” A lovelv day to do anything except ride ! ” he said. 44 Why spoil 
the day riding ! ” A curious bitter-acid escaped into his tone. Ii 
was evident he hated the excursion. 

” Why, w e needn't go if you don’t want to, Rico.” 

” Oh, I'm sure I shall love it, once 1 get started. It's all this 
business of starting, with horses and paraphernalia - 

I .on went into the yard. The horses were di inking at the trough 
under the pump, their colours strong and ri< h in the shadow of the 
tree. 

” Vcui’rc not coming with us, Phcrrax ? M she said. 

“ Lewis, he's riding my horse.” 

She could tell Phirnix did rmt like being left h< hind. 

B\ halt-past seven rvervUnly was reads. Tlir sun was in the 
yard, the horses were saddled. Thev tame swidimg tie u lath 
Lewis brought out St. Mawr Emm his '■eparate box. -\>t al.m • t « hi- 1 
very quietly in Welsh : a murmuring, soothing little speech Lo*i. 
alert. could sec that he was uneasy. 

,v How is St. Mawr this morning ? ” she a-hrd. 

“ He's all right. He doesn’t like So marts pe* He’ll be all 
right once he’s started. 1 * 

The strangers were in the saddle : tbe> m* wed out to the deep 
shade of the v illage road outside, Rh»»*ame P* It h or*c to m Hint 
St. Mawr jumped awav as if hr had seen the devil. 

“ Steady, tool : ” 1 lied Rti o 

The bav stf**! with his lour feet spread, his no k an heel, ho hi 
dark eye glancing sideways with that wanltful, ln..htrnmg lo«.k, 

•* You shouldn't Ik irritable with him, Rn o ! ” sanl 1. s 
** Steady then, St. Mawr ! He steady.” 

But a certain anger rose abo in her. The * n ature was so big, 
brilliant, and so stupid, standing there with hr> hind legs qur.i 
ready to jump aside or to rear trrriffallv, and hi. gif at esc d.m<m 
with a sort of suspicious fren/y. What wa- fh'ir tf» be v*ivp»< imh <■; 
after all ? Rico would do hint no ha r :v. 

•* Xo one will harm you, St. Mawr,” she reasoned, a bit 
exasperated. 
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The groom was talking quietly, murmuringly, in Welsh. Rico 
was slowly advancing again, to put his foot in the stirrup. The 
itallion was watching from the corner of his eye, a strange glare of 
auspicious Ire n/y burning stupidly. Any moment his immense 
physical force might be let loose in a frenzy of panic — or malice. He 
was really very irritating. 

“ Probably he doesn’t like that apricot shirt,” said Mrs. Witt, 

‘ although it tones into him wonderfully well.” 

She pronounced it af> ricot, and it irritated Rico terribly. 

“ Ought we to have asked him before we put it on ? " he Hashed, 
his upper lip lilting venomously. 

” I should say you should,” replied Mrs. Witt coolly. 

Rico turned with a sudden rush to the horse. Back went the 
^reat animal, with a sudden splashing crash of hoofs on the cobble- 
stones, and Lewis hanging on like a shadow. Up went the fore feet, 
showing the bells . 

*• Tire thing is accursed,” said Rico, who had dropped the reins 
,n sudden shock, ^jid stood marooned. His rage overwhelmed him 
like a bhw k Hood. 

*■ N< 1 mug in the world is so irritating as a horse that is acting up,” 
thought Lou. 

“ Say, llarrv ! ” (.died Flora from the road. “ Come out here 
into the road to mount him.” 

Lewis looked at Rico and nodded. Then soothing the big, quiver- 
ing animal, . led him springily out to the road under the trees, 
where the three friends were waiting. Lou and her mother got 
quickly into the saddle to follow. And in another moment Rico was 
mounted and bouncing do^m the road in the wrong direction, Lewis 
following on the chestnut. It was some time before Rico could get 
St. Mawr round. Watching him from behind, those waiting could 
judge how the young Baronet hated it. 

Bui at last they set uil Rico ahead, unevenly but quietly, w ith the 
two Manby girls Lou following with the fair young man who had 
been in a cavalry regiment and who kept looking round for Mrs. Witt. 

“ Don’t look' round for me” she called. “ I’m riding behind, 
out of the dust.” 

Just behind Mrs. Witt came Lewis. It was a whole cavalcade 
trolling in the morning sun past the cottages and the cottage gardens, 
round the field that was the recreation ground, into the deep hedges 
of the lane. 

“ Why is St. Mawr so bad at starting ? Can t you get him into 
better shape ? ” she asked over her shoulder. 



“ Beg your pardon, Mam ! ” 

Lewis trotted a little nearer. She glanced over her shoulder al 
him, at his dark, unmoved face, his cool little figure. 

“ I think Mam is so ugly. Why not leave it out ! ” she said. Then 
she repeated her question. 

4< St, Mawr doesn’t trust anybody,” Lewis replied. 

“ Not you ? ” 

“ Yes, lie trusts me — mostly.” 

“ Then why not other people ? M 

“ Thcv'rc different.” 

41 All of them?” 

“ About all of them.” 

“ How arc they different ? ” 

He looked at her with his remote, uncanny grey eyes. 

“ Different,” he said, not knowing how else to put it. 

They rode on slowly, up the steep rise of the wood, then down into 
a glade where ran a little railway built for hauling some mysterious 
mineral out of the hill, in war-time, and now already abandoned. 
Even on this countryside the dead hand of the war lay like a corpse 
decomposing. 

They rode up again, past the foxgloves under the trees. Ahead 
the brilliant St. Mawr arid the sorrel and grey horses were swimming 
like butterflies through the sea of bracket, glittering from sun t ■ 
shade, shade to sun. Then once more they were ««n a crest, and 
through the thinning trees could see the slopes of the moors beyond 
the next dip. 

Soon they were in the open, rolling hills, golden in the morning 
and empty «avc for a couple of distant bilbrn \ -pii k«:r\ whitish 
figures pick — pick — picking with curious, rather disgusting assiduity . 
The horses were on an old trail wlm h climbed through the pink 1 
tips of heather and ling, a< ros> patche s of gicen bilberry. Mere and 
there were tufts of harebells blue as hubbies. 

They were out, high on the hills. And there to we-a lav Wa! , 
folded in crumpled Adds, goldish in the morning light, with its mt»n- 
likc slopes and patches of com uncannily diMuwt. Between was a 
hollow, wide valley of summer haze, showing white farms anion; 
trees, and grey slate roofs. 

u Ride beside me,” she said to Lewis. ” Nothing makes me want 
to go back to America like the old l(x>k of these little villages. 
have never been Jlo America ? ” 

” No, Mam.” 

” Don’t you ever want to go ? 99 
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“ I wouldn’t mind going.” 

“ But you’re not just crazy to go ? ” 

“ No, Mam.” 

44 Quite content as you are ? ” 

He looked at her, and his pale, remote eyes met hers. 

” I don’t fret myself,” he replied. 

“ Not about anything at all —ever ? ” 

His eves glanced ahead, at the other rider-.. 

“ No, Main ! ” he replied, without looking at her. 

She rode: a few moments in silence. 

44 YVhat is that over there ? ” she asked, pointing across the valley. 
44 What is it called ? ” 

44 Yon’s Montgomery.” 

44 Montgomer) ! And is that Wales — ? ” she trailed the ending 
curiouslv. 

” Yes,' Mam.” 

Where you tome from ? ” 

44 No, Mam ! I come from Merioneth.” 

44 Not from Wales ? I thought \ou were WeLh ? ” 

44 Yes Mam. Merioneth is Wales.” 

“ A i d you aie Welsh ? ” 

” Yes, Mam.' 

“ I had a Welsh grandmother. But I come from Louisiana, and 
when I go 1 m< k home, the negroes still < . 1 f I me Miss Rachel. Oh, 
my , z/*i lilth ' :\y iiaihel come back home ! 1 1 >r, , ain't I clad to see 

)t ,u - u, Mi\s luh he l ! That gives me such a strange feeling, you 
know 

The man glanced at her curiously, especially when >he imitated 
the negroes. 

“ Do you feel strange when you go home ? ” she a>ked. 

%4 I was brought up by an aunt and uncle,” he said. ” 1 never 
want to see them.” 

44 And you don’t have any home ? ” 

44 No, Mam.” 

4 * No wife nor anything ? ” 

44 No. Mam.” 

4 ‘ But what do you do with sour life ? ” 

“ 1 keep to myself.” 

44 And care about nothing ? ” 

44 I mind St. Mawr.” 

4 ‘ But vou’\e not always had St. Mawr - and you won’t always 
have him. Were you in the war ? ” 
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44 Yes, Mam ” 

44 At the front ? ” 

44 Yes, Mam— but I was a groom.** 

44 Anti you came out all right ? 11 
41 I lost my little finger from a bullet/* 

He held up his small, dark left hand, fmm which the little huger 
wa.s mining. 

" And did vou like the war — or didn't urn ? ” 

“ 1 didn’t like it.” 

Again his pale grey eyes met hers, and they looked so n« m-human 
ami uncommunicative, so without connection, and inat 1 esuhle, she 
was troubled. 

” Tell me,” she said. 4 * Did \ ou never want a w ite and .t home ami 
children, like other men ? ” 

** No, Mam. I never wanted a home oi m\ own. 1,1 
44 Not a w ife of your ow n ? ” 

44 No, Mam.” 

4 ‘ Nor children of yout own ? ** 

44 No, Mam.” 

She reined in her horse. 

44 Now wait a minute,” she said. ” Now tell me whv '* 

His h.ofse i ame toa standstill, and the two 1 icin'* La ed «»ta another. 
“Tell me why— I must know whv you never wanted a wire lt nd 
children and a home, I must know why you're not like oth< 1 men.” 
*’ I never felt like it,” he said. “ 1 mad#* mv life with ha « s " 

4 * Did you hate people very much ? Did vou have a \ n\ unhappy 
*ime as a < hilt! •* ” 

4 ‘ My aunt and uncle didn’t like me, and 1 didn’t hk»‘ th< m.” 

44 So you’ \ (-never liked anybody / ” 

“ Maybe not,” he said. ” Not to grt as far as man v mg thru; 
She totn heel her horse and moved on 

” Dn*t that curious ! ” she said. 44 I've loved people*, at various 
times. But I don’t believe I'u ever liked anybody, except a few - * 
our negroes. 1 don't like I.ouise, though shr\ mv daughter am 1 
love her. But 1 don't really like her. 1 think you're du lu*t p< m.ai 
I’ve ever liked since I was »m our plantation, and we had *««ine n*. 
fine negroes. And I think that’s very c urious Now I want to know 
if you like we.” 

She looked at him scan hingly, hut he did not an.wer. 

“Tell me,” she said. *' 1 dm/t mind if you sav no. But tell me 
if you like me. I feel I must know.’ 

The flit kcr of a smile went over his fat e a very rate thing with liiir 
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“ Maybe I do,'’ he said. He was thinking that she put him on a 
level with a negro slave on a plantation : in his idea, negroes were 
still slaves. Hut he did not care where she put him. 

44 Well, I’m glad — I’m glad if you like me. Because you don't like 
most people, I know that.” 

They had passed the hollow where the old Aldecar Chapel hid in 
damp isolation, beside the ruined mill, over the stream that came 
down from the moors. Climbing the sharp slope, they saw the 
folded hills like great shut fingers, with steep, deep (lefts between. 
O.i the near skyline was a bunch of rot ks : and away to the right 
another bum h. 

“ Yon’s the Angel’s Chair,” said Lewis, pointing to the nearer 
®o< k^. ‘ 4 And yon’s the Devil’s Chair, where we're going.*’ 

“ Oh ! ” said Miv Witt. “ And aren’t we going to the Angel’s 
Chair ? 

" No, Mam ! ” 

" \\ hv not ? ” 

" There’s nothing to see there. The other’s higher, and bigger, 
and that’s where folks mostly go.” 

“ Is /.mi ) 1 1 hev give the Devi! the higher seat in this country, 

do tin v ? I tliiak they’re right.” And a< she got no answer, she 
added : “ You believe in the Devil, don't you ** ” 

“ I never met him.” he answered, evadvelv. 

Ahead, thev o Id see the other horses twinkling in a cavakade 
up the slope, .w blat k, the bav, the two greys, and the son el. *>omc- 
times bunt lung, sometimes straggling. At a gate all waited for Mi's. 
Witt. The fair Noting man fell in beside her, and talked hunting 
at h< r. He had hunted the fox over these hills, and was vigorously 
rv it(d hunting the spot where the hounds first gave cry. etc. 

“ Rcaliv ! ” said Mis. Witt. “ Rtuih / I> that so ! " 

It ironv < ould have been condensed to prussic acid, the fair voting 
man would have ended his life's history with his reminiscences. 

Thev tame at last, trotting in file along a narrow track between 
heath* r, along the saddle of a hill, to where the knot of pale granite 
suddenly cropp’d mil. It was one of those places where the spirit 
of aboiiginal Lnglanct still lingers, the old savage Lngland, whusc 
la^t blood flows still in a few Englishmen, Welshmen, Cornishmcn. 
The rocks, whitish with weather of all the ages, jutted against the 
blue August sky. heavy with age-moulded roundnesses. 

Lewis stayed below with the horses, the party scrambled rather 
awkwaidlv, in their riding-1 - •ots, up the foot-worn boulders. At 
length they stood in the plan* talk'd the Chair, lookin'* west, west 
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towards Wales, that rolled in golden folds upwards. It was neither 
impressive nor a very picturesque landscape : the hollow valley 
with farms, and then the rather bare upheaval of hills, slopes with 
corn and moor and pasture, rising like a barricade, seemingly high, 
slantingly. Vet it had a strange effect on the imagination. 

44 Oh mother,” said Lou, 44 doesn’t it make you feel old, old, older 
than anything ever was ? ” 

44 It certainly does seem aged,” said Mrs. Witt. 

44 It makes me want to die,” said Lou. 44 I feel we’ve lasted almost 
too long.” 

4 ‘ Don't say that. Lady Carrington. Why, you’re a spring chicken 
yet : or shall I say an unopened rosebud,” remarked the fair young 
man. 

4 * No,” said Lou. 44 All these millions of ancestors have used all 
the life up. We’re not rcallv alive, in the sense that they wcie 
alive.” 

44 But who ? ” said Rico. “ Who arc tha ? ” 

41 The people who lived on these hills, in the dav> gone bv.” 

, 4< But the same people still live on the hills, darling. It s just the 
same stock.” 

44 No, Rico. That old fighting stock that worshipped devils amoiur 

these stones— I’m sure they did ” 

44 But look here, do you mean they were any better than we are ? ” 
asked the fair young man. 

Lou looked at him quizzically. 

44 We don’t exist,” she said, squinting at him oddly. 

44 I jolly well know / do.” said the fair young man. 

44 I conddrf these days arc the best ever, espn iall\ for gills,” said 
Flora Manby. 44 And anyhow* they’re our own daw, so 1 don’t jolK 
well sec the use of crying them down.” 

They* were all silent, with the last ci hoes of emphatic joit dt nnr 
trumpeting on the air, across the hills of Wales. 

44 Spoken like a brie k. Flora,” said Rico. “ Say it again, we in. tv 
not have the Devil’s Chair for a pulpit next time.” 

44 I do,” reiterated Flora. 44 I think this is the l>cst age there r\ci 
wasforagirl to have a good time in. I read all through II. C. Well/ 
history, and I shut it up and thanked my stars I live in ninrteen- 
twenty odd, not in some other beastly date when a woman had t > 
cringe before mouldy domineering men.” 

After this they turned to scramble to another part of the rocks, t » 
the famous Needle’s Eye. 

“Thank you so much, I am really better withon* help,” said Mrs. 
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Witt to the fair young man, as she slid downwards till a piece of 
grey silk stocking showed above her tall boot. But she got her toe in 
a safe place, and in a moment stood beside him, while he caught her 
arm protertingly. He might as well have caught the paw of a 
mountain lion protectingly. 

“ I should like so much to kno^” she said suavely, looking into 
his eyes with a demonish straight look, “ what makes you so certain 
that you exist ? ” 

He looked back at her, and his jaunty blue eyes went baffled. 
Then a slow, hot, salmon-coloured flush stole over his face, and he 
burned abruptly round. 

The Needle’s Eye was a hole in the ancient grey rock, like a 
window, looking to England ; England at the moment in shadow. 
A stream wound and glinted in the flat shadow, and beyond that 
the flat, insignificant hills heaped in mounds of shade. Cloud was 
< oming the English side was in shadow. Wales was still in the 
sun, but the shadow' was spreading. The day was going to dis- 
appoint them. Lou was a liny bit chilled, already. 

Eunch'-nn was still several miles away. The party hastened down 
to the 1 orses. I ou picked a few sprigs ofling, and some hare-bells, 
and Mime straggling yellow flowers : not because she wanted them, 
but to distract herself. The atmosphere of “ enjoying ourselves ” 
was becoming cniel to her : it sapped all the life out of her. “ Oh, 
if only l ncr ,fi enjoy myself." she moaned inwardly. But the 
Manhy girls were enjoying themselves so much. 4 * 1 think it’s 
frantically lovcK up here/' said the other one - not Flora — Elsie. 

“ It n beautiful, isn't it ! I'm '0 glad you like it,” replied Rico. 
And he was really relieved and gratified, because the other one said 
she was enjoying it so frightfully. He dared not say to Lou. as he 
wanted to : “ I'm afraid. I.ou darling, you don't love it as much as 
we do.” He was afraid of her answer : ” No, dear, I don’t love it 
at all ! I want to be away from these people.” 

Slightly piqued, he rode on with the Manby group, and Lou 
came behind with her mother. Cloud was covering the sky with 
grey. There was a cold wind. Everybody was anxious to get to 
the farm for luncheon, and be safely home before rain came. 

They were riding along one ot the narrow little foot-tracks mere 
grooves of grass between heather and bright green bilberry. The 
blond young man was ahead, then his wife, then flora, then Rico. 
Lou, from a little distance, washed the glossy, powerful haunches of 
St. Mawr swaying with life, always too much life, like ' menace 
The fair young man was whistling a new dance tunc. 
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“ That’s an awfully attractive tune,” Rico called. “ Do whistle 
it again, Fred, I should like to memorize it.” 

Fred began to whistle it again. 

At that moment St. Mawr exploded again, shied sideways as if 
a bomb had gone oif, and kept backing through the heather. 

“ Fool ! ” cried Rico, thoroughly unnerved : he had been terribly 
sideways in the saddle, Lou had feared he was going to fall. But 
he got his seat, and pulled the reins viciously, to bring the horse to 
order, and putdiim on the track again. St. Mawr began to r car : 
his favourite trick. Rico got him forward a lew yards, when up he 
went again. 

" Fool ! ” yelled Rico, hanging in the air. 

He pulled the horse over backwards on top of him. 

I.ou gave a loud, unnatural, hoirible sc ream : she- heard it hei-a-lf, 
at the same time as she heard the crash of the falling horse. 1 inn 
she saw a pale gold belly, and hoo|> that woiked and Hashed in the 
air, and St. Mawr writhing, straining his head tciiilnallv upwards, 
his great eyes starting from the naked lines of his nose. With a gteat 
neck arching cruellv from the giound, he wa< pulling franiitallv at 
the reins, which Rico .still held tight. Yes, Rico, King strangely 
sideways, his eves also slatting horn his y ellow -w hite lac e, among the 
heather, still clutched the rein*. 

Young Edwards was rushing forward, and circling round the 
writhing, immense horse, whose pale gold, inverted bulk seemed to 
fill the universe. 

** Let him get up, Carrington ! Let him get up ! " lie v\as veiling, 
darting wuniv near, to get the reins. Another spasmodic * onv uiu* *n 
of the horse. . 

Horror ! The Noting man reeled backwards with hi> ta» r in his 
hands. He had g* >t a kic k in the lac e. Red b!< *1 t mining d< >w n hist hin ' 

Lewis was there, on the ground, getting the iein> out ol Ri<o\ 
hands. Sr. Mawr gave a great curve like a loh, spiead his 
on the earth and reared his head, looking round m .1 gh.otly ladiion. 
His eyes were arched, his Hoards wide, his hue ghasilv in a sou ut 
panic. He nested thus, seated with his fmr-lret planted and his l.n e 
in panic, almost like some terrible h/ard, lor several moments 
Then he heaved sickeuingly to his feet, and stood convulsed, 
trembling. 

There lay Rico, crumpled and rather side wavs, staring at the 
heavens from a yellow, dr al-lookim lace. Lewis, glancing round 
in a K»rt of horror, looked in dread at St, Mawr again. Flora had 
been hovering. She now' rushed screeching to tie prostrate Rico. 
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“ Harry ! Harry ! You’re not dead ! Oh, Harry ! Harrv ! 
Harry!” 

Lou had dismounted. She didn’t know when. She stood a little 
way oil, as if spellbound, while Flora cried Harry ! Harry! Harry ! 
Suddenly Rico sat up. 

” Where is the horse ? ” he said. 

At the same time an added whiteness came on his fare, and he bit 
his lip with pain, and he fell prostrate again in a faint. Flora rushed 
to put her arm round him. 

Where was the horse ? He had Inuked slowly away, in an agony 
of suspicion, while Lewis murmured to him in vain. ili> head was 
raised again, the eyes still starling from their sockets, and a terrible 
ftuiliy, ghost-like look on his face. When Lewis drew a little nearer 
he twitched and shrank like a shaken steel spring, away — n'ot to be 
tombed. He seemed to be seeing legions of ghosts, down the dark 
avenues of all the centuries that have lapsed since the horse became 
Mibjec t to man. 

And the other young man ? He was still standing, at a little 
(li'iance. with his fate in his hands, motionless, the bl * « »d falling on 
hL vim v.i.rt. and his wile at hi* s'de, pleading, distracted. 

Mi . Witt ton was there, as if t ast in Meel. watching. She made 
no sound and did not move, only, from a fKed. impassive face, 
w at< lied < ai h thing. 

“ Do tell ui w,.at you think is the matter?'* L<*u pleaded, dis- 
tr.ii ted, to fr.ia, who was supporting Rico and weeping torrents 
of unknow n tear-*. 

I hen Mis. Witt came f-iward and began in a very practical 
manner to uni hoe the >!iirt-iin k and feel the young man** heart. 
Rii ii opened his eves again, said “ Really ! *’ and t losed his eye* once 
m< »re. 

“ It** fainting ! ” said Mrs. Witt. * l We have no brandy.” 

Foil, too weary to be able* to feel anv thing, said : 

“ I’ll go and get some.” 

.she went to hei alarmed hoi*<\ who stood among the others with 
her head down, in suspen.e. Almost unconsciously Lou mounted, 
sc t her face ahead, and was riding away. 

Then Loppy slued too, with a Midden start, and Lou pulled up. 
“ Win ? ” she said to her horse. “ Whv did you do that ? ” 

Slie looked round, and saw in the heather a glimpse ol yellow and 
black. 

“ A snake ! ” she said wonderingly. 

And she looked c loser. 
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It was a dead adder that had been drinking at a reedy pool in a 
little depression just off the road, and had been killed with stones. 
There it lay, also crumpled, its head crushed, its gold-and-yellow 
back still glittering dully, and a bit of palc-bluc belly showing, killed 
that morning. 

Lou rode on, her face set, towards the farm. An unspeakable 
weariness had overcome her. She could not even suffer. Weariness 
of spirit left her in a sort of apathy. 

And she hj\d a vision, a v ision of evil. Or not strictly a vision. 
She became aware of evil, evil, evil, rolling in great waves over the 
earth. Always she had thought there was no such thing — only a 
mere negation of good. Now, like an ocean to whose surface she 
had risen, she saw the dark-grey waves of evil rearing in a great tide. 

And it had swept mankind away without mankind’s knowing. It 
had caught up the nations as the rising ocean might lift the fishes, 
and was sweeping them on in a great tide of e\il. They did not 
know. The people did not know. They did not even wish it. They 
wanted to be good and to have everything joyful and enjoyable 
Everything joyful and enjoyable : for everybody. This was what 
they wanted, if you asked them. 

But at the same time, they had fallen under the spell of evil. It 
was a soft, subtle thing, soft as water, and its motion was soil and 
imperceptible, as the running of a tide is invisible to one who is out 
on the ocean. And they were all out on the ocean, being borm 
along in the current of the mysterious evil, creatures of the evil 
principle, as fishes arc creatures of the sea. 

There was no relief. The whole world was enveloped in one great 
flood. All the nations, the white, the brown, the bl.uk, the yellow, 
all were immersed in the strange tide of evil that was subtly, irresist- 
ibly rising. No one, perhaps, deliberately wished it. Nearlv 
every individual wanted peace and a good time all round : every- 
body to have a good time. 

But some strange thing had happened, and the vast, niy.steri" 
force of positive evil was let loose. She felt that from the core "i 
Asia the evil welled up, as from some strange pole, and slowly w,b 
drowning earth. 

It was something horrifying, something you could not escape from. 
It had come to her as in a vision, when she saw the pale gold bcliv 
of the stallion upturned, the hoofs working .ildly, the wicked i ur\ v -d 
hams of the horse, and then the evil str lining of that arched, fish- 
like neck, with the dilated eyes of the head. Thrown backward', 
and working its hoofs in the air. Reversed, and purely evil. 
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She saw the same in people. They were thrown backwards, and 
writhing with evil. And the rider, crushed, was still reining them down. 

What did it mean ? Evil, evil, and a rapid return to the sordid 
chaos. Which was wrong, the horse or the rider ? Or both ? 

She thought with horror of St. Mawr, and of the look on his face. 
But she thought with horror, a colder horror, of Rico’s face as he 
s arled Fool ! His fear, his impotence as a master, as a rider, his 
presumption. And she thought with horror of those other people, 
so glib, so glibly evil. 

YVhat did they want to do, those Manby girls ? Undermine, 
undermine, undermine. They wanted to undermine Ri<n, just as 
that fair young man would have liked to undermine her. Believe in 
nothing, care about nothing : but keep the surface easy, and have 
a good time. Let us undermine one another. There is nothing to believe 

m , so let us undermine everything. But look out ! Ao scenes , no spoiling the 
"time. Stick to the rules of the game. Be sporting , and don't do anything that 
zcould make a commotion. Keep the game going smooth and jolly. and beer 
>< >ur bit like a sport. A ever, by any chanc injure your felloe mart openly. 
But ahtars injure him secretly. Make a fool of him, and undermine hi r 
native. Break him up by undermining him , if you can . It's good sport. 

Th< c \ ll ! The mysterious potency of evil. She could sec it all 
the time, in individuals, in society, in the press. There it was in 
m Ucdhm and bolshevism : the same e\il. But bolshevism made a 

n. rs> of the outside of life, turn it down. IT y fascism. Fascism 
would keep k* airfacc of life intact, and tarry on the undermining 
business all me better. All the better sport. Never draw blood. 
Keep the luemorrhage internal, invisible. 

And as soon as fast Km make* a break — which it is bound to. 
because all e\il works up to a break — then turn it down. With 
gusto, turn it down. 

Mankind, like a horse, ridden by a stranger, smooth-faced, evil 
rider. Evil himself, smooth-faced and pseudo-handsome, riding 
mankind past the dead snake, to the last break. 

Mankind no longer its own master. Ridden by this pseudo- 
handsome ghoul of outward losalty, inward treachery, in a game of 
betrayal, betrayal, betrayal. The last of the gods of our era. Judas 
supreme 1 

People performing outward acts of loyalty, piety, sell-sacrifice. 
But inwardly bent Cn» undermining, betraying. Directing all their 
ubtlc evil will against any positive living thing. Masquerading as 
the ideal, in order to poison the real. 

Creation destrovs as it goes, throws down one tree for the rise of 
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another. But ideal mankind would abolish death, multiply itself 
million upon million, rear up city upon city, save every parasite 
alive, until the accumulation of mere existence is swollen to a horror. 
But go on saving life, the ghastly salvation army of ideal mankind. 
At the same time secretly, viciously, potently undermine the natural 
creation, betray it with kiss after kiss, destroy it from the inside, 
till you have the swollen rottenness of our teeming existences. But 
keep the game going. Nobody's going to make another bad break, 
such as Germany and Russia made. 

Two bad breaks the secret evil lias made : in Germany and in 
Russia. Watch it ! I.et evil keep a policeman's eye on evil ! 'The 
surface of life must remain imruptmed. IYodut lion must be heaped 
upon production. And the natural creation must hr brtravrd b\ 
many more kisses, yet. Judas is the last God, and, by heaven, the 
most potent. 

But even Judas made a break : hanged himself, and his bowels 
gushed out. Not long after his triumph. 

Man must destroy as he goes, as trees fall for trees t* * rise. 1 hr 
accumulation of life and things means rottenness. Life must drsimv 
life, in the unfolding of creation. We save up life at the expend uf 
the unfolding, till all is full of rottenness. Then at last, wc make 
a break. 

What's to be done ? Generally speaking, nothing. I hr dr ,.d will 
have to bury their dead, while the earth stinks of corpses. 1 he 
indi\idual can but depart from the mass, and trv to c lea use him ell. 
Try to hold fast to the living thing, which destroys as it g«>< , but 
remains sweet. And in his soul fight, light, fight t<> pirseiw that 
which is life in him from the ghastly kisses and poison-lute, ni the 
myriad evil onH. Retreat to the desert, and tight. But in his m»uI 
adhere to that which i> life itsell, t native is destroying as it 
destroying the stiff old thing to let the new hud < nine through. 1 he 
one passionate print iple of cteati 1 . r being, which r<togm/c the 
natural good, and has a sword for the swarms ot evil. Lights, light-, 
fights to protect itself. But with itself, is strong and at pea< r. 

Lou came to the farm, and got brandy, and asked the men to » nine 
out to carry in the injured. 

It turned out that the kit k in the fate had hulked a loiiplr of 
young Edward's teeth out, and would disfigure him a little 

“To go through the war, and then get this!” lie mumhhd. 
with a vindictive glance at St. Mawr. 

And it turned out that Rico had two broken ribs and a crushed 
ankle. Poor Rito, he would limp f»»r life. 
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“ I wanl St. Mawr shot ! ” was almost his first word, when he was 
in brd at t hi: farm and Lou was sitting beside him. 

“ What good would that do, dear ? ” sin: said. 

*' The brute is evil. 1 want him shot ! ” 

Rico could make the last word sound like the spitting of a bullet. 

“ Do you want to shoot him youiself ? ’’ 

“ No. Rut I want to have him shot. I shall ne\cr be easy till 
1 know he has a bullet through him. lie’s got a wicked character. 

I don’t feel you arc safe, with him down theic. I shall get one of the 
Mauby’s gamekeepers to shoot him. You might tell Flora -or Fll 
tell her myself, when she roincs.” 

Don’t talk about it now, dear. You’ve got a temperature.” 

Was it true St. Mawr was evil ? She would never forget him 
writhing and hinging on the ground, nor lib awful face when he 
i ( .m il up. Rut then that noble look of his : surely he was not mean ? 
\\ lx leas all r\il had an inner meanne^*, mean ! Wa< he mean ! 
Was he me aids ticae herons ? Did he know he could kill, and meanly 
wait his opp* a lenity ? 

She was ah aid. And if f hi - weie true, llxn he should be diot. 
IVi hap 1 In -ivht to be shot. 

1 ins though 1 haunted her. Was thic something mean and 
treat heiou > in St. M.two spiiit, the \ulgar evil ? If so. then have 
him shot. At moments, an amor vv-uld rb<- in h< r, a^ she thought 
ol hu li < n/i< d p o’ng. and hi - mad. hide * .ip writhing on the ground, 
and in the h< *1 In r ar.gci sh*- would wanl to hurry down to her 
mothcT.s house and have the creature shot at hikc. It would be a 
satisfaction, and a vindication of human rights. Because after all, 
Rico was .><> coipideiate of the brutal horse. But not a spark of 
consider alion did tin- stallion have for Rico. No, it was the slavish 
malevolence of a domestic ated crea’ ire that kept cropping up in 
St. Mawr. lhe slave-, taking lib slavish vengeance, then dropping 

back into subservience. 

All the slaves of t!ib world, accumulating their preparations for 
slavish vengeance-, and then, when they have taken it, ready to 
chop back into servility. Freedom ' Most slaves can’t be freed, no 
matter how you let them loose. Like domestic animals, they arc. in 
the long urn, mote atiaid oi fieeuom than of masters : and freed 
bv some generous master, thev will at last crawl back to some mean 
boss, who will have no scruples about kicking them. Because, for 
than, far better kit ks and sci v iliiy than the hard, lonely responsibility 
of real freedom. 

The wild animal is at even* moment intensely scif-dbeiplined. 
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poised la the tension of self-defence, self-preservation, and self- 
assertion. The moments of relaxation arc rare and most carefully 
chosen. Even sleep is watchful, guarded, unrelaxing, the wild 
courage pitched one degree higher than the wild fear. Courage, 
the wild thing’s courage to maintain itself alone and living in the 
midst of a diverse universe. 

Did St. Mawr have this courage ? 

And did Rico ? 

Ah, Rico ! He was one of mankind’s cmriad conspirators, who 
conspire to live in absolute physical safety, whilst willing the min<»i 
disintegration of all positive living. 

But St. Mawr ? Was it the natural wild thing in him whit h c ausrd 
these disasters ? Or was it the slave, asserting him- elf tor \ digram r J 

If the latter, let him l>r shot, it would hr a gieat ''.uisl.it turn, tn 
see him dead. 

But if the former 

When she could leave Rico with the nurse, she motored down to 
her mother for a couple ol daw Rico la> in bed at the i.tim 

K\ entiling seemed curioush changed. Tiirrr was a new ulrncr 
about the j lace, a new coolness. Summer had passed with ^rcnal 
thunderstorms, and the blue, cool touch ol autumn was about the 
hou.se. Dahlias and perennial \ cl low sunflowers were our, tin \elh»w 
of ending summer, the red toah of earl v autumn I irst mam r rip* 
of Michaelmas daisies were showing. Something st i Menls cariird 
her away to the great bare spaces of Texas, the blur .k\, the Hat. 
burnt earth, the miles of sunflowers. Anothei sk\, another silence, 
towards the setting sun. 

And suddenly, she erased again for the more absolute ulm< r ol 
America. English stillness was so soft, like an inaudible* mmrnur d 
voices, of presences. But the silence in the erupts, spaces <>| Amenc«i 
was still unutterable, almost cruel. 

St. Mawr was in a small field by himself : she could not bear that 
he should be always in stable. Slowly she went through the gan 
towards him. And he stood there looking at her, the bright Im\ 
i reature. 

She could tell he was feeling somewhat sulxlucd, .if ter his late 
escapade. He was aware of the general human condemnation the 
human damning. But something olistinate and tint ann\ in him 
made him not relent. 

“ Hello ! St. Mawr ! " she said, as she drew nrai, and hr stood 
watching her, his ears pri< ked, his big eyes glam tug sideways at her 

But he moved away when she wanted to tom h h* n. 
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“ Don't trouble,” she said- “ I don't want to catch you or do 
anything to you.” 

He stood still, listening to the sound of her voice, and giving quick, 
small glances at her. His underlip trembled. But he did not blink. 
His eyes remained wide and unrelenting. There was a curious 
malicious obstinacy in him which roused her anger. 

“ I don’t want to touch you,” she said. ** I only want to look at 
you, and even you can’t prevent that.” 

She stood gazing hard at him, w anting to know*, to settle the question 
of his meanness or his spirit. A thing with a bra\c spirit is not mean. 

He was uneasy as she watched him. He pretended to hear some- 
thing, the mares two fields away, and he lifted his head and neighed. 
She knew the powerful, splendid sound so well : like bells made of 
living membrane. And he looked so noble again, with his head 
tilted up, listening, and his male eyes looking proudly over the 
distance, eagerly. 

But it was all a blufl. 

He knew, and became silent again. And av he stood there a few 
yards a* .a from her, his head lilted and wary, his body full of power 
and tension, hi face slightly averted fioin her, she felt a great 
animal sadness come from him. A strange animal atmosphere of 
sadness, that was vague and disseminated through the air, and made 
hei feel as though "he bieathcd grief. She breathed it into her breast, 
as if it were . real sigh down the ages, that passed into her breast. 
And she felt a great woe : the woe of human unworthinos-. The 
race of men judged in the consciousness of the animals they have 
subdued, and there found unworthy, ignoble. 

Ignoble men, unworthy of the animals they have subjugated, 
bred the woe in the spirit of their creatures. St. Mawr, that bright 
hoiNC, one of the king' of creation in the order bel »w man, it had 
been a fulfilment for him to sene the bra\c, reckless perhaps cruel 
men of the past, who had a flickering, rising flame of nobility in 
them. To sen e that flame of mwerious further nobility. Nothing 
matters, but that strange flame, of inborn nobility that obliges men 
to be brave, and onward plunging. And the horse will bear him on. 

But now' where is the flame of dangerous, forward- pressing nobility 
in men ? Dead, dead, guttering out in a stink of self-sacrifice whose 
feeble light is a light of exhaustion and laissez-fattr. 

And the horse, i» he to go on carrying man foiwaul into this ?— 
this gutter ? 

No! Man whrls iments moioi-cars and other machines, 
automobile and locomotive. I he horse i' superannuate* tor man. 
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But alas, man is even more superannuated, for the horse. 

Dimly in a woman’s muse, Lou realized this, as she breathed the 
horse's sadness, his accumulated vague woe from the generations of 
latter-day ignobility. And a grief and a sympathy flooded her, for 
the horse. She realized now how his sadness recoiled into these 
frenzies of obstinacy and malevolence. Underneath it all was grief, 
an unconscious, vague, pervading animal grief, which perhaps onlv 
Lewis understood, because he felt the same. The grief of the 
generous creature which sees all ends turning to the morass of 
ignoble living. 

She did not want to say any more to the horse : she did not want 
to look at him any imue. The grief flooded her soul, that made her 
want to he alone. She knew' now what it all aim united to. She 
knew that the hoisc, horn to serve nobly, hud waited in vain foi 
some one noble in «a*i\e. His spiiit knew that nohilns had gone <*ui 
of men. And this left him high and dry, in a sort of despoil. 

As she walked away from him, towards the gate, duwh he began 
to walk alter her. 

Phrrnix came sttiding through the gale towards her. 

You not afraid of that horse/" he asked s.n doiiit ally, in his 
quiet, subtle voit e. 

“Not at the prevent moment," she replied, e\en mote quhiL, 
looking direct at him. She was not in am nmod to he j.rnd u. 

And instantly the sardonic giinune h it ho hi* e. i.!I<<v.ed h\ *\ 
sudden blankness, and the look « »i ia- e-inh« i\ in the ki < n < \< » 

“ l>o you want na* !•> h»- afraid " die said, t oiitinuiug t » the _ ; t. . 
“ No, I don't want it," he replied, drjn ted. 

“Are you afraid of him \ ourself / ” she i< 1 , glam mg iminil 
St. Mawr had stopped, seeing Plurnix, and had tinned uwu\ 
again. 

“ I’m not afraid of no horses,” said Plurnix. 

Lou went on quietly. At the gate, slic* asked him : 

“ Don't you like St. Mawr, Plwrnix ? ” 

“ I like him. He's a very go<*i hoi -a* " 

“ Even after what he’s done to Sir Hrnr> / ” 

“ That don’t make no different c to him being a good horse.” 

“ But suppose he’d done it to \ou ? ” 

44 I don’t care. I say it my own fault.” 

“ Don’t you think he is wit ked ? ” 

“ I don’t think so. Hr don't kh k anybody. Hr don’t bur am ■ 
body. He don’t pitch, he don’t buck, he don’t do nothing.*’ 

44 He rears," said I uni. 
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“ Well, what is rearing ! ” said the man, with a slow, contemp- 
tuous smile. 

“ A good deal, when a horse falls back on you.” 

J hat horse don’t want to fall back on you, if you don’t make him. 
If you know how to ride him. That horse want his own way some- 
time. if you don’t let him, you got to fight him. Then look out ! ” 

Look out he doesn't kill you, you mean ! ” 

“ Look out you don’t let him,” said Phoenix, with his slow, grim, 
sardonic smile. 

Lou watched the smooth, golden fate with its thin line of mous- 
ta< he and its sad eyes with the glint in them. Cruel — there was some- 
thing < rurl in him, right down in the abyss of him. But at the same 
’time, there was an alonmess, and a grim little satisfac tion in a fight, 
and the pec uliar c ourage of an inherited despair. People who inherit 
despair may at last turn it into greater heroism. It was almost so 
with Phonix. Three-quarters of his blood was probably Indian and 
the lemaining quarter, that came through the Mexican father, had 
the Spanish-Americ an despair to add to the Indian. It was almost 
< < -mplete enough to lra\e him free to be heroic. 

“ \\ ’n it are ,\e going to do with him, though ? ” she asked. 

*’ Why don't \ou and Mrs. Witt go b;u k to America -you never 
been west. You go west.” 

“ Wbcie, to California? ” 

’* No. Tn *>ri. >na or New Mexico or Colorado or Wyoming, 
an\ w here. ? to California/’ 

Phcrmx looked at her keenly, and she saw’ the desire dark in him. 
lh wanted to go back. But he was afraid to go back alone, empty- 
handed, as it were. He had suffered t«»o much, and in that country 
hb siiffc t ings would mcrcomc him. unless he had some other bac k- 
gnumd. He had been too mm h in contact with the white world, 
and his own world was too d< jr* ted, in a sense, too hopeless for his 
own hopelessness. He needed an alien contact to give him relief. 

But he wanted to go bac k. His necessity to go back was becoming 
too strong lbr him. 

“What is it like in Arizona?" she a*ked. “ Isn t it all palc- 
lolumrd sand and alkali, and a few cactuses, and terribly hot and 
deathly ? ” 

\ () » “ he ciicd. “ l don't take you there. I take you to the 
mountains - trees " he li'ted up bis hand and L»«.kcd at the sky— 
«• big ncrs pine ! Pmo-ucA and pivoitU'. smell good. And then 
\ou come (bun, piiitw* not \eiy t dl, and ifrffo. c eclat, smell good in 
the lire. And then you see the desert, away below, go miles and 
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miles, and where the canyon go, the crack where it look red ! 
I know f , I been there, working a cattle ranch.” 

He looked at her with a haunted glow in his dark eyes. The poor 
fellow was suffering from nostalgia. And as he glowed at her in that 
queer mystical way, she too seemed to sec that country, with its 
dark, heavy mountains holding in their lap the great stretches of 
pale, creased, silent desert that still is virgin of idea, its word 
unspoken. 

Phcrnix was watching her closely and subtly. He wanted some- 
thing of her. He wanted it intensely, heavily, and he watc hed her 
as if he could force her to give it him. He wanted her to take him 
back to America, because, rudderless, he was afraid to go back 
alone. He wanted her to take him back : avidly he wanted it. Mm* 
was to be the means to his end. 

Why shouldn't he go back by himself? Wh\ should he nave («>r 
her to go too ? Why should he want her there ? 

There was no answer, except that he did. 

“ Why, Phcrnix,” she said. “ 1 might possibly go back to 
America. But you know'. Sir Henry would never go there. Hr 
doesn’t like America, though he’s never been. But fm sure he’d 
never go there to live.” 

“ Let him stay here,” said Phcrnix abruptly, the sardonit l.»>k on 
his face as he watched her face. “ You < omc, and let him slav heir/' 

“ Ah, that ^ a whole story ! ” she said, and mo\rd awav. 

As she went, he looked alter her, standing silent and attested and 
watching as an Indian watches. It was not l*>vc. Persona! low* 
counts so little when the greater griefs, the greater hopes, thr gnat 
despairs and the great resolutions come ujwui to. 

She found M rs. Witt rather more silent, more turnly dosed within 
herself, than usual. Her mouth wa> shut tight, her brows w<n- 
arched rather more imperiously than ever, die was revoking -••me 
inward problem about which Lou was far t**o wise to inquiie. 

In the afternoon Dean Yynrr and Mrs. \\nrr came t- > * all *u 
Lady Carrington. 

“What bad luck this is, Lady Carrington !” said the Dean. 
“ Knocks Scotland on the head for you this >car, I’m afraid. ll»-w 
did you leave your husband ? ” 

** He seems to l>c doing a> well as he could do ! ” said Lou. 

“But how very unfortunate!” murmuicd the invalid Mo 
Vyncr. “Such a handsome young man, in the bloom <»l \'»uiii ! 
Docs he suffer much pain ? ” 

“ Chiefly his foot,” said Lou. 
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“ Oh, I do so hope they’ll be able to restore the ankle. Oh, how 
dreadful to be lamed at his age ! ” 

“ The doctor doesn’t know. There may be a limp,” said Lou. 

" That horse has certainly left his mark on two good-looking 
young fellows,” said the Dean. “ If you don’t mind my saying so, 
Lady Carrington, I think he’s a bad egg.” 

“ Who, St. Mawr ? ” said Lou, in her American sing-song. 

“ Vcs, Lady Carrington,” murmured Mrs. Vyncr, in her invalid’s 
low tone. 44 Don’t you think he ought to be put away ? He seems 
to me the incarnation of cruelty. His neigh. It goes through me 
like knives. Cruel ! Cruel ! Oh, I think he should be put away.” 

44 1 low put away ? ” murmured Lou, taking on an invalid’s low tone 
.herself. 

44 Shot, I suppose,” said the Dean. 

“It is quite painless. He’ll know nothing,” murmured Mrs. 
Vniut hastily. “ And think of the harm he has done already ! 
Horrible ! Horrible ! ” she shuddered. “ Poor Sir Henry lame for 
life, and Fddy Ld wards disfigured. Resides all that has gone before. 
Ah no, such a creature ought not to !i\c ! ” 

“ T( u\ . and have a groom to look after him and feed him,” said 
the Dean. 44 If a bit thick, while he’s smashing up the very people 
that give him bread — or oats since lie's a h rsc. But I suppose 
y m’ll be wanting to get rid of him ? ” 

4 ‘ Rim does ” r urmured Lou. 

“ \ cry nat .»llv. So should I. A vic ious horse is worse than a 
vic ious man- -except that von arc free to put him six feet under- 
ground, and end his vice finally, by your own act.” 

“ Do \ oil think St. Mawr is \icious? ” said Lou. 

“ Well, of course -it we’re driven to definitions ! I know he's 
dangerous.” 

4 ‘ And do you think we ought to shoot everything that is 
dangerous?” asked Lou, her colour rising. 

” But Lady Carrington, have you consulted your husband ? 
Surely his wish should Ik* law, in a matter of this sort ! And on such 
an occasion ! For you % who are a woman, it is enough that the horse 
is cruel, cruel, evil ! I felt it long before anything happened. That 
evil male cruelty ! Ah ! ” and she clasped her hands convulsively. 

“ I suppose,” said Lou slowlv, “ that St. Mawr is really Rico's 
horse : 1 gave him to him, l suppose. But 1 don't believe I could 
let him shoot him, for all that.’’ 

44 Ah, Lady Carrington.” said the Dean breezily, “ you can shift 
the responsibility. The horse is a public menace, put it a that. We 
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can get an order to have him done away with, at the public expense. 
Ami among ourselves we can find some suitable compensation fur 
you, as a mark of sympathy. Which, believe me, is very sincere ! 
One hates to have to destroy a fine-looking animal. Hut 1 would 
sacrifice a dozen rather than have our Rico limping.'* 

“ Yes, indeed,*’ murmured Mrs. Yyncr. 

44 Will you excuse me one moment, while I see about tea,** said 
Lou, rising and leaving the room. Her colour was high, and there 
was a glint in her eye. Those people almost roused her to hatted. 
Oh, these awful, house-bred, house-inbred human beings, how 
repulsive they were ! 

She hurried to her mother’s dressing-room. Mrs. Win was very 
cat dully putting a touch of red on her lips. 

“ Mother, they want to shoot St . Mawr,” site >aid. 

44 I know,” said Mrs. Will, as calmly as if Lou had said tea was 
ready. 

*' Well ” stammered Lou, rather put out. “ Don’t you think 

it cheek ? ” 

“ It depends, I suppose, on the point of view,” said Mis. Witt 
dispassionately, looking « losrlv at her lips. I don’t think the 
English climate agrees with me. 1 nerd something to stand up 
against, no rnattei whether it’s great heat or great < old I his 
climate, like the food and the people, is most alwavs lukewarm 
or tepid, one or the other. And the tepid and tin* lukiwaim are 
not really my line/* She spoke with a slow drawl. 

44 But thrv’ie in the drawing-room, mother, trving to four me to 
nave St. Mawr killed.” 

44 Wha. about tea ? ” said Mrs. Witt. 

14 I don’t cart*,” said la»u. 

Mrs. Witt worked the bell-handle. 

44 I suppose, Louise,” she said, in her most beaming eighteemh- 
century manner, 44 that these are sour guests, m> \«>u will preside 
over the ceremony of pouring out.” 

44 No, mother, you do it. 1 can’t smile to-day.” 

44 I can,” said Mrs. Witt. 

And she bowed her heat! slow!}, with a faint, t eremoniouslv * 
effusive smile, as if handing a < up ol tea. 

Lou’s face flickered to a smile. 

44 Then you pour out for them. You can stand them better than 
I ran.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Witt. “ I saw Mrs. Yynci’s hat mining across 
the churchyard. It looks so like a crumpled cup and saucer, that 
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I hr. vc been saying to myself ever since : Dear Mrs. Vyner , can't I fill 
your cup / and then pouring tea into that hat. And I hear the Dean 
responding : My head, is covered with cream , my cup runneth over. That is 
the way they make me feel.” 

They marc hed downstairs, and Mr. Witt poured tea with that 
devastating correctness which made Mrs. Vyner, who was utterly 
impervious to sarcasm, pronounce her “ indec ipherablv vulgar.” 

Hut the Dean was the old bull-dog, and he had set his teeth in a 
subjec t. 

“ I was talking to Lady Carrington about that stallion, Mrs. Witt.” 

” Did you sav stallion ? ” asked Mrs. Witt, with perfect neutrality. 
W hy, yes, I piesume that’s what he is.” 

I presume so,” said Mrs. Witt colourlessly. 

” I'm afraid Lady Carrington is a little sensitive on the wrong 

ore,” said the Dean. 

“ 1 beg your puidon,” said Mrs. Witt, leaning forward in her most 
colon! less polite manner. “ You mean the stallion’s store? ” 

Ye,,” ^aul die Dean testily. “ The horse St. Mawr.” 

“ ’! hr stallion St. Mawr,” echoed Mrc Witt, with utmost mild 
\.i!mk .ns . She completely ignored Mrs. Y’yner, who felt plunged 
hie- a sj) ( l imrn mto m< ihvlatrd spirit. I here was a moment’s lull- 

Stop. 

“ \ t ^ ? ” said Mis. Witt nai\ ely. 

“\uii ago 1 ' it we can't ha\e am more of thee a< < idents to 
\ 1 in ! \».img n ? ” said the Dean rather ha tily. 

'* i ceriainlv do ! ” Mrs. Witt spoke very slowlv. and the Dean's 
ladv began to look up. She might find a loop-hole through which 
to wii gle into the contest. “ You know, Dean, that my son-in-law 
i all, me, lor pnletcm e, bt tie mite ! It so'iik!' so awiuily Lnglish 
v, hen h*- sav.s it ; 1 alwavs see myseh as an old grey mare with a bell 
lonnd her net k. leading a bunt h «•! horses.” .She smiled a prim little 
smde, my 1 • .n\ er* itioiiallv. “Well !” and she pulled hriself up 
tn tin the aside. “ Now as the b< 11-mare of the bunch of horses, I shall 
sec tu it that my son-in-law doesn't go too near that stallion again. 
That stallion won't stand mio la- t.“ 

She spoke so e.irncsth that tin* Dean looked at hex with round 
wide eyes, cumpleteK taKrn aback. 

“ We all know. Mis. Witt, th.it the author of the mist hief is St. 
Mawr hmiselt.” he said, in a loud tone. 

“ Really 1 \uii think '* Her voice went up in American 

surpi isc. Why, how st.'uh^ e 1 ” and -lie lingered over the last 

word. 
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“ Strange, ch ? After what’s just happened ? ” said the Dean, 
with a deadly little smile. 

“ Why, yes ! Most strange ! I saw with my own eyes my son- 
in-law pull that stallion over backwards, and hold him down with 
the reins as tight as he could hold them ; pull St. Mawr’s head 
backwards on to the ground, till the groom had to crawl up and force 
the reins out of my son-in-law’s hands. Don’t you think that was 
mischievous on Sir Henry’s part P ” 

The Dean was growing purple. He made an apoplectic move- 
ment with his* hand. Mrs. Vyner was turned to a seated pillar of 
salt, strangely dressed up. 

" Mrs. Witt, you arc playing on words." 

" No, Dean Vyner. 1 am not. My son-in-law pulled that hoist- 
over backwards and pinned him down with the reins.” 

" 1 am sorry for the horse," said the Dean, with hca\y sarcasm. 

" 1 am my," said Mrs. Witt, " sorry lor that stallion : very ! " 

Here Mrs. Vyner rose as if a chair-spring had suddenly propelled 
her to her feet. She was streaky pink in the fate. 

"Mrs. W itt," she panted, " you niisdirn t your sympathies. 
That poor young man -in the t>cauty of youth.” 

"Isn’t he bta'iUfui murmured Mrs. Witt, extravagantly in 
sympathy. " He’s my daughter’s husband ! ” And she looked at 
the jK-trilied Lou. 

"Certainly !" panted the Dean’s wile. "And >011 » an defend 
that- -that " 

" That stallion,” said Mrs. Witt. *' But you see. Mrs. Vyner,” she 
added, leaning forward female and toididrnti.d, " it the n Id gtes 
marc doesn’t defend the stallion, who will P All the blooming \.»ung 
ladies will defend my beautiful son-in-law. You led mi annul \ lot 
him yourself! I’m an Amcman woman, and I always haw to 
stand up for the accused. And I stand up for that stallion. I sa\ 
it is not right. He was pulled over bat k wards and then pinned down 
by my son-in-law - who may ha\c meant to do it, or mav not. And 
now people abuse hint. Just tell cvrrxbody, Mrs. Vyner and Dean 
Vyner”- she looked round at the: Dean "that the brlU-m/u\ 
sympathies are wit In the stallion." 

She looked from one to the other with a faint and gracious little 
bow, her black eyebrows arching in hrr eighteenth-century fat e like 
black rainbows, and her full, bold grey eyes absolutely intomprr- 
hcmible. 

“ Well, it’s a |)eculiar tnr agr to ha*r to hand round, Mrs. Witt," 
the Dean began to boom, when she interrupted him bv laying her 
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hand on his arm and leaning forward, leaking up into his face like 
a clinging, pleading female : 

“ Oh, but do hand it, Dean, do hand it,” she pleaded, gazing 
intently into his face. 

He hacked uncomfortably from that gaze. 

“ Since you wish it,” he said, in a chest voice. 

“ I most certainly do ” she said, as if she were wishing the 

sweetest wish on earth. Then turning to Mrs. Vyncr : 

“ Good-bye, Mrs. Vyncr. VVe do appreciate vour coming, my 
daughter and I.” 

I came out of kindness ” said Mrs. Vyncr. 

“Oh, I know it, I know it,” said Mrs. Witt. “Thank you so 
*much. Good-bye ! Good-bye, Dean ! Who is taking the morning 
sci vice on Sunday ? I hope it is you, because I want to come.” 

“It is me,” said the Dean. “ Good-bye ! Well, good-bye, Lady 
Carrington. I shall be going over to sec your young man to-morrow, 
and will gladly take you or anything you have to send.” 

“ Perhaps mother would like to go,” said Lou, softly, plaintively. 

“ Well, we shall see,” said the Dean. “ Good-bye for the present ! *’ 

Moth r and daughter stood at the window watching the two cross 
the 'hurchxard Dean and wife knew it, but daren’t look round, 
and daren’t admit the fact to one another. 

Lou was grinning with a complete grin that ga\e her an odd. 
drv.ul or faun '»•’*, intensified. 

' ll was ah t as good as pouring tea into her hat.” said Mrs. Witt 
serenely. “ People like that tire me out. I shall take a glass of 
sherry.” 

“ So will I, mother. It was c\cn better than pouring tea in her 
hat. Von meant, didn't you, if you poured tea in her hat, to put 
cream and sugar in lirst ? ” 

“ I did,” said M rs, Witt. 

But alter the r\< itrment of the eiuounter had passed away, Lou 
felt as if her life had passed away too. She went to bed, feeling 
she could stand no moic. 

In the moi ning she found her mother sitting at a window watching 
a funeral. It was raining hcasilv, so that some of the mourners even 
wore mat kintewh coats. 1 he funeral was in the poorer corner of the 
churchyard, where anothri new grave was ccwcrcd with wreaths 
of sodden, shrivelling tluweiv l he yellow idi coffin stood on the 
wet earth, in the rain : the *. urate held hi> hat, in a sort of permanent 
salute, above his head, like a little umbrella, as he hastened on with 
the service. The people seemed too wet to weep more wet. 
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It was a long coffin. 

41 Mother, do you really like watching ? ” asked Lou irritably, as 
Mrs. Witt sat in complete absorption. 

“ I do, Louise, I really enjoy it.'* 

44 Enjoy, mother ! ” Lou was almost disgusted. 

44 I’ll tell you why. I imagine I’m the one in the coffin — this is 
a girl of eighteen, who died of consumption —and those are my 
relatives, and I’m watching them put me away. And you know, 
Louise, I've cpme to the conclusion that hardly anybody in the world 
really lives, and so hardly anybody really dies. I hev may well sav 
Oh Death, where is thy sting-a-h ng-a-li riQ ! Even Death can't sting 
those that have never really lived. I always used to want that to 
die without death stinging me. And I’m sure the girl in the coffin 
is saying to herself : Fancy Aunt Fmma putting on a drab i/: ( and 
wear in* it while they bun me. Doesn't show rmtih re '/-v .\ Hut th-n rr, 
mother's family <i/a .m uere common ! 1 feel their should be a .olemn 

burial of a roll of newspapers containing tin- amount ol the death 
and funeral, next week. It would be jint as serious : the erase <.• 
all the world’s remark— 

“ 1 don’t want to think about if, mother. One ought to he able 
to laugh at it. 1 want to l.n.gh at it.” 

"Wed, Loium , 1 think it’s just as great a mM.ihe to laugh .e 
cxerx thing a> to try at rxers tiling. Laughter’s not the one p.in.c < i 
cither. 1 should re tin like, before 1 do i ome to be h i:i«- I in i h. . . 
to know wheie I am. That xoan; girl in that n*i!:i» ne\« j wo, an, 
where— any more than the new ? * -. jx r remark- on In r (hath an 1 
burial. And I begin to wop. h r it 1 » vrr been am w!n re I w 

to have been a daily seeptem e ol new piper rctnat k*. m - i! In 
sure I nexrr realK conceded vott and gr.e i«»u bsr h It ail hp.- 
peried in newspaper unfit rs. It’s a neu-uetper tail that \ou an 
ms. child, and that’s about all there is to it.” 

Lou smiled as dm b-trned. 

“I alwaxs knew y*ii were philosophic, mother But I in*\n 
dreamed it would mine to elegies in a country <hui<! .>td, ui,"* ;i 
to your motherhood.” 

'‘Exactly, Iconise l Here 1 sit and sing the rlegx to im owr 
motherhood. I never had any mother h« *o L event m new-pap<t 
fact. 1 nrxer was a wife, cv rpt in newspaper notn e*. 1 nexei s\ 

a young girl, except in newspaper remark*. Burv ex* ivthing 1 eve’ 
said or that was said about me, avd y«»u\r bnjxrd me. lint * im c 
Kind \\ ordx Can Ne\er Die, 1 can't be huihd. and death La** n> 
ating-a-ling-a-ling for me! Now listen to me, Louise; I wain 
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death to be real to me- -not as it was to that young girl. J want a 
to hurt me, Louise. If it hurts me enough, I shall know I was alive.” 

She set her lace and gazed under hall-dropped lids at the funeral, 
stoic, fate-like, and yet, lor the first time, with a certain pure wistful- 
ness ol a young, virgin girl. This frightened Lou very much. She 
was so used to the matt hless Amazon in her mother, that when she 
saw her sit there, still, wistful, virginal, tender as a girl who has 
never taken armour, wistful at the window that only looked on 
graves, a serious terror took hold of the young woman. The terror of 
h>n late ! 

Lou felt years, centuries older than her mother, at that moment, 
v ith the tiresome responsibility of youth to protect and guide their 
elders. 

What ran we do about it, mother ? ” she asked protectively. 

“ Do nothing, Louise. I’m not going to have anybody wisely 
steering my canoe, now I feel the rapkK are near. I shall go with 
the river. Don’t \ou pretend to do anything for rnc. I've done 
enough mis< hie! myself, that way. I'm going down the stream, at last.” 

There was a pause. 

44 Ijp !■« u tualitv, what ? ” asked L011, a little ironically. 

‘ I won't c|m , “ know. Wait a while.” 

Go ba» k to America ? ” 

“ That i> possible.** 

“ 1 mav ( om" *00.” 

k * l\e alw waited for you to go back of your own w ill.** 

Lou went away, wandering round the house. She was so unutter- 
ably tired of everything — weary of the house, the graveyard, weary 
of the thought of Rico. She would have to go back to him to- 
morrow, to nurse him. Poor old Rico, going on like an amiable 
machine from day to day. It wasr't his fault. But his life was a 
rattling nullity, and her life rattled in null correspondence. She 
had hardly strength enough to slop rattling and be still. Perhaps 
he had not strength enough. 

She did not know . She felt so weak, that unless something carried 
her awav she would go on rattling her bit in the great machine of 
human life, till she collapsed, and her rattle rattled itself out, and 
there was a sort of barren silence where the sound of her had been. 

She wandered out in the rain, to the coach-house where Lewis 
and Phrrnix were sitting facing one another, one on a bin, the other 
on the inner doorstep. 

44 Well,” she said, smiling oddly. 44 What's to be done ? ** 

The two men stood up. Outside the rain fell steadily on the flag- 
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stones of the yard, past the leaves of trees. Lou sat down on the little 
iron step of the dogcart. 

14 That’s cold/’ said Phernix. 41 You sit here.’* And he threw a 
yellow’ horse-blanket cm the box where he had been sitting. 

44 I don't want to take your seat/’ she said. 

44 All right, you take it.'* 

He moved across and sat gingerly on the shaft of the doge art. 
Lou seated herself, and loosened her soft tartan shawl. Her fare 
was pink and fresh, and her dark hair curled almost merrily in the 
damp. But under her eyes wetr the finger-prints of deadly weariness. 

She looked up at the two men, again smiling in her odd fashion. 

44 What are we going to do ? ” she asked. 

They looked at her closely, verking her meaning. 

** What about ? M said Phernix, a faint smile reflecting on his face, 
merely because she smiled. 

“Oh, everything/’ she said, hugging her shawl again. “Von 
know what they want ? The\ want to shoot St. Mawr.” 

Flic two men cm hanged giant rs. 

“ Who want it ? ” saitl Phernix. 

“ Why-- all our Jtundi / " she made a little m >U'. “ Dr.in Wnrr 

doco." 

Again the men e\i hanged giant es. I here was a pause. 1 hen 
Phernix said, looking aside : 

“ The boss is selling him/’ 

“ Who ? " 

“Sir Henry." Ihc half-breed alwa\s ^poke the titlr with 
difficulty, aud with a sort of sneer, ,4 He srll iuni to Mj ^ M.mb\ 

** How do you know * " 

14 The man from Ccrrabath told me last night. Mora, she it.' 

Lou's c\es met the sardonic, rmpiv -seeing e\e> <»l Pho m\ dim f 
There was too much sar« a'lic unde 1 standing. She- looked addr. 

“ What else did he say ? *’ she asked. 

41 I don’t know/’ said Phernix, r\ad\cl\. “He vi\ ihe\ cur 
him— else shoot him. Think dies < ut him- and if he die, he di> 

Lou understood. He meant they would grid M. Mawj at ho age 

She looked at Lewis. He sat with Ins head down. die could 
not sec his fate. 

“ Do you think it is true ? ” she asked. “ Lewi. J 1)*» y»u think 
they would try to geld St. Mawr to make him a griding * " 

Lewis looked up at her. 1 here *vas a hunt deadly glimmer of 
contempt on his fare. 

44 Very likely, Mam/* he said. 
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She was afraid of his cold, uncanny pale eyes, with their uwa-y 
grey dawn of contempt. These two men, with their silent, deadly 
inner purpose, were not like other men. They seemed like two silent 
enemies of all the other men she knew. Enemies in the great white 
tamp, disguised as servants, waiting the incalculable opportunilv. 
What the opportunity might be, none knew. 

“ Henry hasn’t mentioned anything to me about selling St. 
Mawr to Miss Manby,” she said. 

I he derisive (lit ker of a smile came on Phoenix’s fac e. 

“ He sell him first, and tell you then,” he said, with his deadly 
impassive manner. 

” But do you really think so ? ” she asked. 

„ It was extraordinary how much corrosive contempt Phoenix could 
convey, saying nothing. She felt it almost as an insult. Yet it was 
a relief to her. 

** You know, I can’t believe it. I can’t believe Sir Henry would 
want to have St. Mawr mutilated. I believe he’d rather dioot him.” 

“ You think so ? ” said Plurnix, with a faint grin. 

J.ou tin ned to Lewis. 

Lev ; . - 'II \ on tell me what you truly think ? ” 

Levis looked a* her with a hard, straierlr, fearless British stare. 

" That man Phili]>s was in tlie 1 Moon and Stars ’ last night 
He said Mbs Manby told him she was busing St. Mawr, and die 
asked him il he *h uglil it would be safe to cut him, and make a 
hoi sc of him. • said it would be better, take some of the n >n-en>e 
out of him. lie s no good for a sire, anyhow ” 

Lewis dropped his head again, and tapped a tattoo with the toe 
of his rather small foot. 

“ And what do you think ? ” said Lou. It occurred to her how 
sensible and practical Mbs Manby \w:s, so much more so than the 
I Van. 

Lewis looked up at her with his pale eyes. 

“ It won’t ha\e anything to do with me,” he said. “ I shan’t go 
li. ( '< >i rubai h Hall.” 

** What will >011 do, then ? ’’ 

Lewis did not answer. He looked at Phoenix. 

Mu\ be him and me go to America,” said Phoenix, looking t 
the void. 

“ Can hr grt in ? ” said Lou. 

“ Yes, hr can. 1 know h*»w.” «aid Phoenix. 

•* And the money ? ” she said. 

II We got money.” 
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There was a silence, after which she asked of Lewis : 

“ You’d leave St. Mawr to his fate ? ” 

“ I can’t help his fate,** said Lewis. “ There’s too many people 
in the world for me to Help anything.” 

” Poor St. Mawr ! ” 

She went indoors again, and up to her room : then higher, to the 
top rooms of the tall Georgian house. From one window she could 
see the fields in the rain. She could see St. Mawr himself, alone as 
usual, standing with his head up, looking ac ross the fences. He was 
streaked dark with rain. Beautiful, with his poised head and massic <* 
neck, and his supple hindquarters. He was neighing to Poppv. 
Clear on the wet wind c ame the sound of his bclMike, stallion's 
calling, that Mrs. Yyner called cruel. It was a strange noise, with 
a splendour that belonged to another world-age. 1 he mean crurliv 
of Mrs. Y\ncr\s lumnum.u i.uuMn, the barren cruelty of Floia 
Manby, the eunuch cruelty of Rico. Our whole eunuch ci\ ili/ation, 
nasty-minded as eunuchs are, with their kind of sneaking, stetili/ing 
cruelty. 

Yet even she herself, seeing St. Mawr's cone cited march along tin 
fence, could not help addressing him : 

“ Yes, my boy ! If \ou knew what Mbs Flora Manby was pre- 
paring for you I She'll sharpen a knife that will vettlc you." 

And Lou called her mother 

I he two American women m<«* 1 high at the- window, overlooking 
the wet, close, hcdged-and-fen< eel l.nghdi landscape. Lwr\ tiling 
enclosed, enclosed, to stilling. The \eiv apples on tire trees lonkeo 
so shut in, it was impossible to imagine any speck erf" knowledge 
lurking inside them. Good to eat, good to cook, g<w*l even f * »r 
show. But the wild 'ap oi untamrahlr and inexhaustible knowledge 
— no ! Bred out of them. Griding', even the applet. 

M rs. Witt i istrnrd to Lou’s halt-humoroU' statement'. 

“ You must admit, mother. Flora is a sensible girl." she said. 

" I admit it, Louise." 

" She goes straight to the root of the matter 

" And eradicates the root. Wise girl ! And what o your answer 

” t don’t know, mother. What would >011 sa> ? " 

“ 1 know what 7 should say." 

” Tell me,” 

“ I should say : Min Manby, you may hart my huband, but art ” . 
hot a. My husband uorit need emau ulclwQ, and try A cm e / u'..nt h. * 
you meddle uiih . 77/ prnerie one tad male thin% in the muieum oj t’.is 

world, if 7 ran.” 
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Lou listened, smiling faintly. 

“ That’s what I will say,” she replied at length. “ The funny 
thing is, mother, they think all their men with their bare faces or 
their little quotation-marks moustaches are so tremendously male. 
That fox-hunting one ! ” 

I know it. Like little male motor-cars. Give him a little gas, 
and start him on the low gear, and away he goes : all his male gear 
rattling, like a cheap motor-car.” 

“ I’m afraid I dislike men altogether, mother.” 

“ You may, Louise. Think of Flora Manby, and how you love 
the fair sex.” 

“ After all, St. Mawr is better. And I’m glad if he gives them a 
tit k in the fat e.” 

” Ah, Louise ! ” Mrs. Witt suddenly clasped her hands with 
wicked passion. “ Av 9 que go~o ! as our Juan used to say, on vour 
lather's ranch in Texas.” She gazed in a sort of wicked ecstasy 
out of the w indnw. 

T hey heard Lou’s maid softly calling Lady Carrington from below. 
Lou went to the stairs. 

” Wh.it mt?” 

” Lewis want .0 speak to you, my lady.” 

“ Send him into the sitting-room.” 

The two women went down. 

'* What is it ! j vb ? ” a^ked Lou. 

“ Am I to . ing in St. Mawr, in case ihe\ “-end for him from 
Con abac h ? ” 

“ No.” said Lou swiftly. 

“ Wait a minute,” put in Mrs. Witt. “ What makes you think 
thev will send lor St. Mawr from Corralxnh. Lewis ? ” she asked, 
suave as a grev leopard i.it. 

■* Miss Manby went up to Flints Farm with Dean Yyner this 
morning, and they've just mine back. They stopped the car. and 
Mm Manby got out at the held gate, to look at St. Mawr. I'm 
thinking, if she made the bargain with Sir Henry, she'll be sending 
a man over this afuino«>n. and it Fd better brush St. Mawr down a 
bit, in case.” 

The mail stood strangely still, and the words came like shadows 
of his real meaning. It wa> a challenge. 

” I sec,” said Mrs. Witt slowly. 

Lou's fat e darkened. She loo saw . 

ik So that is her game,” she said. ” 1 hat is why they got me down 
here.” 
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4< Never mind, Louise,” said Mrs. Witt. Then to Lewis : M Yes, 
please bring in St. Mawr. You wish it, don't you, Louise ? ” 

4 * Yes," hesitated Lou. She saw by Mrs. Witt's closed face that a 
counter-move was prepared. 

“ And Lewis,” said Mrs. Witt, “ my daughter may wish you to 
ride St. Mawr this afternoon — not to Gorrabarh Hall.” 

” Wry good, Mam.” 

Mr*. Witt sat silent for some time, after Lewis had gone, gathering 
inspiration frortn the wet, grisly grave-stones. 

“ Don't you think it’s time we made a move, daughter ? ” she 
asked. 

“ Any move,” said Lc»u desperately. 

“Wry well then. My dearest friends, and my only friends, in 
this country, are in Oxfordshire. I will set off to ride to Merriton 
this afternoon, and Lewis will ride with me on St. Mawr.” 

“But you can’t ride to Merriton in an afternoon,” said Lou. 

* 4 1 know it. I shall ride across country. I shall enjoy it, Louise. 
Yes, 1 shall consider I am on my way back to America. I am hum 
deadly tired of this country. From Merriton I shall make my 
arrangements to go to America, and take Lewis and Phtrnix and 
St. Mawr along with me. I think they want to go. You will 
decide lor yourself.” 

*■ Yes, I’ll come too,” said Lou casually. 

” Wry well. I’ll start immediately after lunch, for I can’t breathe 
in this place any longer. Where arc Henry’s automobile maps ? ” 

Afternoon saw Mrs. Witt, in a large waterproof rape, mounted on 
her horse, Lewis, in another cape, mounted on St. Mawr, trotting 
through the rain, splashing in the puddles, moving slowly south- 
wards. They took the open country, and would pass quite near to 
Hints Farm. But Mrs. Will did not care. With great difficulty 
she had managed to fasten a small waterproof roll behind her, 
containing her night-things. She seemed to breathe the first breath 
of freedom. 

And sure enough, an hour or so after Mrs. Witt’s departure, 
arrived Mora Manby in a splashed up motor-car, accompanied by 
her sister, and bringing a groom and a saddle. 

14 Do you know, Harry sold me St. Mawr,” she said. “ I’m jio: 
wild to get that horse in hand.” 

M How ?” said Lou. 

44 Oh, 1 don’t know. There arc vays. Do you mind if Philip* 
dcris him over now, to Corrabach ? Oh, 1 forgot, Harry sent you 
a note.** 
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** Dearest Loulina : Have you been gone from here two days or two years. 
It seems the latter. You are terribly missed . Flora wanted so much to buy St. 
Mawr, to save us further trouble , that I have sold him to her. She is giving 
me what we paid ; rather , what you paid ; so of course, the money is yours. 
I am thankful we are rid of the animal , and that he falls into competent hands 
— I asked her please to remove him from your charge to-day. And I can't tell 
how much easier I am in my mind , to think of him gone. You are coming back 
to me to-morrow , aren' t you ? I shall think of nothing else but you, till I see 
you. Arrive deni , darling dear ! R.” 

“ I’m so sorry,” said Lou. “ Mother went on horseback to see 
some fiiends, and Lewis went with her on St. Mawr. lie know r s the 
toad.” 

“ She'll be back this c:\cning ? ” said Flora. 

I don’t know. Mother is so uncertain. She may be away a day 

two.” 

Well, here’s the cheque for St. Mawr.” 

” No, J won’t take it now — no, thank you — not till mother comes 
back with the goods.” 

Fhn a »>. . chagrined. The two women knew they hated one 
another. The vi it was a brief one. 

Mrs. Witt rode on in the rain, which abated as the afternoon wore 
down, and the evening came without rain, and with a suffusion of 
pale yellow lighv All the time she had trotted in silence, with Lewis 
just behind he. And she scarcely saw the heather-covered hills with 
the deep c lefts between them, nor the oak-woods, nor the lingering 
foxgloves, nor the earth at all. Inside herself she felt a profound 
repugnance for the English country' : she preferred even the crude- 
ness of Central Park in New York. 

And she felt an almost savage desire to get away from Europe, 
from even thing European. Now' she w as really en route , she cared 
not a straw for St. Maw r or for Lewis or anything. Something just 
writhed inside her, all the time, against Europe. That closeness, 
that sense of cohesion, that sense of being fused into a lump with 
all the rest - no matter how much distance you kept — this drove her 
mad. In Anuiica the cohesion was a matter of choice and will. 
But in Europe it was organic, like the helpless particles of one 
sprawling body. And the great body in a stale of incipient decay. 

She was a woman of fifty-one : and she seemed hardly to have 
lived a day. She looked behind her— the thin trees and swamps of 
Louisiana, the sultry, sub-tropical excitement of decaying New 
Orleans, the vast bare dryness of Texas, with mobs of cattle in an 
illumined dust ! The half-European thrills of New \ ck ! The 
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false stability of Boston ! A clever husband, who was a brilliant 
lawyer, but who was far more thrilled by his cattle ranch than bv 
his law : and who drank heavily and died. The years of first 
widowhood in Boston, consoled by a self-satisfied sort of intellectual 
courtship from clever men. For curiously enough, while .dir wanted 
it, she had alwavs been able to compel men to pay court to her. All 
kinds of men. Then a rather dashing time in New York — w hen she 
was in her early forties. Then the long visual philandering in Europe. 
She left off ‘Moving,’* save through the eye, when she came t<> 
Europe. And when she made her trips to America, she found it 
was finished there aho, her “ loving.” 

What was the matter? Examining herself, she had long ag«> 
decided that her nature was a desiruttivc lone. Unt then, she 
justified herself, she had only destroyed that which was dextrin tible. 
If she could have found something uulc«irii< tible, espec iallv in men, 
though she would have fought against it, she would have been glad 
at last to be defeated bv it. 

That was the point, She reallv wanted to be defeated in her own 
eyes. And nobody had ever defeated her Men were never ic.dk 
her match. A woman of terrible strong health, she felt even that 
in her strong limbs there was lar more electric power than in tie 
limbs of any man she had met. That curious lime! elcitiic four, 
that could make any man kiss her hand, if she so willed it. A queen, 
as far as she wi lled. And not hav ing been very 1 lever at m huol, h< 
always had the greatest respect for the mental powers. Her own 
were not mental powers. Rather rh\ trie, as of some strange phw,. .d 
dynamo within her. So site had been re.idv to bow before Niue! 

But alas ! ‘After a brief time, she had found Mind, at lead 
man who was supposed l«» have the mind, bowing before hri He: 
own peculiar dvn.unic font: was stronger than the font- of Mind 
She could make Mind kn< her hand. 

And not by anv sensual tricks. She did not reallv care about 
sensualities, especially as a younger woman. Sr\ was a •«- 
adjunct. She cared about the mysterious, intense, dvn.ru.u %\m- 
pathy that could flow betwren her and some ” live ” man .1 man 
who w'as highly cons* ious, a real live wire. Thai she ( ami akun. 

But slu: had never rested until she had made the man she admired 
— and admiration was the root of her attraction to any man made 
him kiss her hand. In both senses, at tual anil metaphorical. Fhv o,. .»] 
and metaphysical. Oonqurrrd his , oiintry. 

She had always succeeded. And she believed that, if shr cared, 
•he always uculd succeed. In the world of living men. Because of 
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the power that was in her, in her arms, in her strong, shapely, but 
terrible hands, in all the great dynamo of her body. 

tor this reason she had been so terribly contemptuous of Rico, and 
of Lou s infatuation. Yc gods ! What was Rico in the scale of men ! 

Perhaps she despised the younger generation too easily. Because 
she did not see its sources of power, she concluded it was powerless. 
Wh creas perhaps the power of accommodating oneself to any cir- 
(uinstance and committing oneself to no circumstance is the last 
triumph of mankind. 

Her generation had had its day. She had had her day. The 
world of her rnen had sunk into a sort of insignificance. And with 
a great contempt she despised the world that had come into place 
instead : the world of Rico and Flora Manby, the world represented, 
to her, by the Prince of Wales. 

In such a world there was nothing even to conquer. It gave 
everything and gave nothing to everybody and anybody all the 
time. ])io beru'detto ! as Rico would .ay. A great complicated 
tangle of nonentities ravelled in nothingness. So it seemed to her. 

Great find ! This was the generation she had helped to bring 
into tit- w orld. 

She had had tier day. And, as far as the mysterious battle of life 
went, he had won all the way. Ju<*t as Cleopatra, in the mysterious 
business of a woman's life, won all the way. 

'1 hough th buld tough Osar had drawn his iron from the fuc 
without losing mu< h of its temper. And he had gone hh way. And 
Antony Mirelv was splendid to die with. 

In her life there had been no tough Cxsar to go his way in cold 
blood, away from her. lbr men had gone from her like dogs on 
three legs, into the irowd. And certainly there was no gorgeous 
Antony to die for and with. 

Almost she was tempted in her heart to cry : “ Conquer me. oh 
Cod, before I die ! *' But then die had a terrible contempt for the 
God that was supposed to rule this universe. She felt she could make 
Him kiss her hand. Here she was a woman of fifty-one, past the 
t hange of life. And her great d.ead was to die an empty, barren 
death. Oh, if onlv Death might open dark wings of mystery and 
consolation. To die an cas\ . barren death. To pass out as she 
had passed in, without mystery or the rustling of darkness ! That 
was her last, final, ashv dread. 

“ Old ! " she said to herself. “ I am not old ! I have lived many 
years, that is all. But I am as timeless as an hour-glass that turns 
morning and night, and spills the hours oi sleep one wav ihc hours 
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of consciousness the other way, without itself being affected. Nothing 
in all my life has ever truly alFcetcd me. I believe Cleopatra only 
tried the asp, as she tried her pearls in wine, to see if it would really, 
really have any effect on her. Nothing had ever really had any 
effect on her, neither Caesar nor Antony nor any of them. Never 
once had she really been lost, lost to herself. Then try death, see 
if that trick would work. If she would lose herself to herself that 
way. Ah death ! ” 

But Mrs. Witt mistrusted death too. She felt she might pass out 
as a bed of asters passes out in autumn, to mere nothingness. And 
something in her longed to die, at least, positively : to be folded then 
at last into throbbing wings of mystery, like a hawk that goes to 
sleep. Not like a thing made into a parcel and put into the last 
rubbish-heap. 

So she rode trotting across the hills, mile after mile, in silence. 
Avoiding the roads, avoiding everything, avoiding everybody, just 
trotting 1'orwanK towards night. 

And by nightfall they had tru\ died twenty-five miles. She had 
motored around this country, and knew the little towns and the inns. 
She knew where she would sleep. 

The morning came beauulul and sunny. A woman so Mmng in 
health, why should she ride with the fact of death before her eves ? 
But she did. 

Vet in sunny morning she must do something about it. 

“ Lewis ! " she said. “ Come here and tell me something, 
please ! Tell me,” >h<* *.tid, 41 do you belies r in Cod ? ” 

“ In G»k 1 ! ” he said, wondering, ” I never tlunk about it.” 

“ But do vou sav sour prayers ? " 

44 No, Mam ! ” * 

44 Why don't you ? ” 

He thought about it for some minutes. 

44 I don’t like religion. My aunt and unde were religious." 

44 Vou don’t like religion,” she repeated. 44 And you don’t belies c 
in God. Well then " 

44 Nay ! ” he hesitated, 44 I never said I didn’t Iwlicvc in God. 
Only I’m sure I’m not a Methodist. And I Icel a f«x>l in a proper 
church. And I feel a fool saying my prayers. And I feel a fool 
when ministers and parsons come getting at me. I never think 
about God, if folks don’t try to make me." He had a small, sly 
smile, almost gay. 

44 And you don’t like feeling a fool ? " She smiled rather 
patronisingly. 
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“ No, Mam.” 

“ Do 1 make you fed a fool ? ” she asked, drily. 

He looked at her without answering. 

“ Wliv don’t you answer ? ” she said, pressing. 

I think you’d like to make a fool of me sometimes,” he said. 

“Now?” she pressed. 

He looked at her with that slow, distant look. 

” Maybe ! ” he said, rather unconcernedly. 

Curiously, she couldn’t touch him. lb* always seemed to be 
watching her from a distance, as if from another country. Even if 
she made a fool of him, something in him would all the time be far 
away from her, not implicated. 

- She caught herself up in the personal game, and returned to her 
own isolate d question. A vicious habit made her start the personal 
trii ks. She didn’t want to, really. 

There was something about this little man — sometimes, to herself, 
she called him Little Jack Horner , Sat in a Corner - that irritated her 
and made her want to taunt him. His peculiar little inaccessibility, 
that w;»« tight and easy. 

flier, again, there was something, his way of looking at her as if 
he looked from out of another country, a country of which he was an 
inhabitant, and where she had never been : this touched her 
strangely. Perhaps behind this little man wa> the mystery. In 
spite ot the fa th.it in actual life, in her world, he was only a groom, 
almost < heiit, with his legs a little bit horsey and bowed ; and of no 
education, saying, l'es Slam ! and Ao Mam ! and accomplishing 
nothing, simply nothing at all on the face of the earth. Strictly a 
nonentity. 

And yet, what made him perhaps the only real entity to her, his 
seeming to inhabit another world than hers ? A world dark and still, 
where language never ruflied the growing leaves, and seared their 
edges like a bad wind. 

Was it an illusion, howc\cr? Sometimes she thought it was. 
Just bunkum, which she had faked up, in order to have something 
to mystify about. 

But then, when she saw Phcrnix and Lewis silently together, she 
knew there was another communion, silent, excluding her. And 
sometimes when Lewis w r as alone with St. Mawr ; and once, when 
she saw him pick up a bird that had stunned itself against a wire : 
she had realized another world, silent, where each creature is alone 
in its own aura of silence, the mystery of power : as Lcw'is had power 
with St. Mawr, and even with Phcrnix. 
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The visible world, and the invisible. Or rather, the audible and 
the inaudible. She had lived so long, and so completely, in the 
visible, audible world. She would not easily admit that other, in- 
audible. She always wanted to jeer, as she approached the brink of it. 

Even now, she wanted to jeer at the little fellow, because of hi\ 
holding himself inaccessible within the inaudible, silent world. And 
she knew he knew it. 

" Did you never want to be rich, and be a gentleman, like So 
Henry ? " she disked. 

" I would many times have liked to be rich. But l never e\a« 1 1 \ 
wanted to be a gentleman/’ he said. 

’* Why not ? " 

" 1 can't exactly say. I should be uncomloi table it I was like they 
are." 

" And are you comfortable now ? " 

“ When I’m let alone." 

4 ‘ And do they let you alone ? Does tin* world let y»u a!<»nr 
“ No, they don’t." 

Well then — ! " 

“ I keep to m\ self all 1 ian.” 

“And are you comfortable, as \oti tall n, wh*n \ . »* 1 keep to 
yourself ? " 

" Yes, I am." 

“But when \ou keep to soiir^-lt, what do \<n krrp t > J What 
precious treasure have vou t » krrp to ? 

He ItHjked. and saw dir was jeering. 

“ None," he said. *' I \ r* g -t nothing of that sort." 

She rude i impatiently <»n ahead. 

And the moment she ha i done so, she regretted ir Mir might 
put the little fellow, with tontempt, util <d hri tr, komng i> w n *, 
she would not do 11. 

She had put so much out of her tokening : s.mrt dir would \n 
left in an cmpt\ circle, with her rmpts cit at lire 1 rmi 
She reined in again. 

** Lewis ! " she said. “ I don’t want \ >u to lakr olh n r .it an\- 
thing I saw" 

“ No, Mam." 

44 I don’t want you to say just \o Mam ! all tin time ! ” >hr i tied 
impulsively. " Promise inr ■/’ 

“ Yes, Mam ! " 

’* But really ! Promise me sou won’t be oflrndrd at whatever 
I sav/’ 
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“ Yes, Mam ! ” 

Slie looked at him .searchingly. To her surprise, she was almost 
in tears. A woman of her years ! And with a servant ! 

Hut his fare was blank and stony, with a stony, distant look of 
pride that made him inaeeessihle to her emotions. He met her eyes 
attain : with that cold distant look, looking straight into her hot, 
confused, pained self. So cold and as if merely refuting her. He 
didn’t believe her, nor trust her, nor like her e\cn. She was an 
aila< king enciny to him. Only hr o a \cd really far away from her, 
looking down at hri bom a sort of distant hill where her weapon* 
could not i»*ath : not cjuite. 

And at the same lime, it hurt him in a dumb, living way, that she 
■jnade ihtoe attacks on him. She could see the cloud of hurt in his 
c\r>, n<> tn.it tei how distantly he looked at her. 

T lic-y bought I nod in a vdlugr hop, and sat under a tree near ; 
field wheie men weir already culling oat", in a warm \ alley. Lewis 
had stabled tin horxo fu a < ouple of hours, to bvd and km. Hut 
hr < ame to join In t under the tree, to eat. I b- at at a little distant c 
(imn her, with the hi rad and t hcese in 1 *?' ^mali biown hands, eating 
silent!' . a.." v an hing the harvesters. She was < io>.\ with him. and 
thei.lnre she w am:;;., would give him nothing to cat but dr\ 
bi t ad and dirrM . I lei self, dir w as not Junior -. So all the time he 
kept his late a little u\ 1 1 ted lrmn he r. As a mailer of far:, be kept 
Ills whole beil* e ( lit d 1 1 om her, a w .i\ li oiu h«*r. llnjiH nul want 
to touili hei »r to be tout ht d b\ lier. lit* kepi hh spirit there, 
aleii, on it- guaid, but out of contact. It was as if he had uncon- 
m ioiislv a< 1 epied tin* battle, the old battle. lb‘ was her target, the 
4,1,1 nbjicl of her deadly weapon-. Bm he refused to -hoot back. 
It was as if lie t aught all her missiles in full flight, before they touched 
Inin, and bendy thiew them on tie ground behind him. And in 
some r-sential part of him wit* he ignored her, staying in another 
w 01 id . 

1 bat other world ! Mere male armour of artificial impervious- 
ne- -> ! It aligned hri . 

\ t'l >he knew, bv tin' way he watched the harvesters. and the 
giasdioppeis popping into notice, that it was another wot Id. And 
when a girl went 1 >\, cat mug food to the field, it was at him she 
glam c ( 1 . And he gave that quit k, animal little smile that came 
from him unawares. Another world ! 

Yet also, there was a sort of meanness about him : a Hi/fanur ' 
A kcrp-\ oui self-ft ir-\c»ur>elf‘. and don’t give > ourself away. 

Well ! She rose impatient!) . 
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It was hot in the afternoon, and she was rather tired. She went 
to the inn and slept, and did not start again till tea-time. 

Then they had to ride rather late. The sun sank, among a smell 
of cornfields, clear and yellow-red behind motionless < lurk trees. 
Pale smoke rose from cottage chimneys. Not a cloud was in the sk\ . 
which held the upward-floating light like a bowl inverted on purpo, ■ 
A new moon sparkled and was gone. It was beginning of night. 

Away in the distance, they saw a curious pinkish glare of fin*, 
probably furnaces. And Mrs. Witt thought she could detect de- 
scent of furnate smoke, or factory smoke. But then she always said 
that of the English air : it was never quite free of the smell of smoke, 
coal-smoke. 

They were riding slowly on a path through fields, down a Ion 
slope. Away below was a puther of lights. All the darkness seem ! 
full of half-spent crossing lights, a curious uneasiness. High in rh 
sky a star seemed to be walking. It was an aeroplane with a liglc 
Its buz/ rattled above. Not a space, not a speck of this dninti 
that wasn’t humanized, occupied by the human claim. Not r\r 
the sky. 

' They descended slowly through a dark wood, which they had 
entered through a gate. Lewis was all the tin;:* dismounting and 
opening gates, letting her pass, shutting the gate and mounting again 
So, in a while she came to the edge of the wood’s darkness, and 
saw the open pale concave of the world l>eyond. The darkness u.i 
never dark. It shook with the concussion of many invisible light , 
lights of towns, villages, mines, factories, furnaces, squatting in th< 
valleys anti behind all the hills. 

Yet, a> Rachel Witt drew rein at the gate emerging from the wo.* i 
very big, soft star fell in heaven, 1 leav ing the hubbub of this hum * 
night with a gleam from the greater world. 

“ See, a star falling ! ** said Ixwis, as lie opened the gale. 

I saw it,” said Mrc Witt, walking her hor-e past him 
There was a curious ex? iinnent of vvmdrr, or m.;ji. . 211 the i . 1 
man’s voii c. Even in this night something strange had -tm rdas. 
in him. 

** You ask me about God,” hr said to her, walking hb hoise along- 
side in the shadow of the wnod*s edge, the darkness of the old Par, 
that kept our at tificially-Iit world at bav . *' I don't know about Go.' 
But when I see a star fall like that out of long-distant «* pia* rs in th 
sky : and the mcxin sinking, saying Good-bvr ! G^xi-bvc ! t »«> . • 
hyc ! and nolxxly listening : I think I hear something, thou. 1 
wouldn't rail it God.** 
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“ What then ? ” said Rachel Witt. 

“.And you smell the smell of oak-leaves now,” he said, “ now thi* 
ai.* is cold. They smell to me more alive than people. The tree* 
hold their bodies hard and still , but they watch and listen with then 
leaves. And I think they say to me : Is that you par* in* there, Morgrv 
Lewis ? All right, you pass quickly , we shan't do anything to you. 
are like a holly-bush." 

“ Yes,” said Rachel Witt, drily. “ Why?" 

“ All the lime, the trees prow, and listen. And if you cut a tr 
down without asking pardon, trees will hurt you some time in \ si\ 
life, in the night-time.” 

“ I suppose,” said Rachel Witt, “ that’s an old superstition.” 

. They say that ash-trees don’t like people. When the otlvr 
people were most in the country — I mean like what they call fairie , 
that have all gone now — they liked ash-trees best. And you know 
the little green things with little small nuts in them, that come 
[King clown from ash-trees - pigeons, we call them — they’re the feeds 
— the other people used to catch them and cat them before they f ;! 
to the ground. And that made the people so they could h**ar new 
living mci h cling things. But when all these people that there are 
now came to la gland, they liked the oak-ircc* best, because their 
pigs ate the acorns. So now you can tell th'* a^h- tiers are nn:l, 
they want to bill all these people. But the oak-iice< are many m .0 
than the ash-t r v 

“ And do . cat the adi-trec seeds ? ” she asked. 

“ I always ate the m, whe n I was little. Then I wasn't frijh:e:v' 1 
of ash-tiees like mo i of the others. And 1 wasn't frightened of the 
moon. If Mm didn't go near the lire all day. and if you didn't e:t 
any moked food nor an\ thing that had been in the >un, but u: ly 
il lings like turnips or ladehe^ or pig-nuts, and then went without e :v 
clothes on, in the full moon, then you coulcl see the people in 
moon, and go with them. Thc\ never have lire, and they :u-\er 
speak, and their bodies aic clear almost like jelly. They die in a 
minute if there’s a bit of fire n -at them. But they know ir.oie than 
we. Because unless liie louche-* tlirm. they never die. khe\ -e*‘ 
peojile live and thc> see people perMi. and they sa> . people :ue o:*.!y 
like twigs on a tree, you break them off the tree, and kindle tire with 
them. You made a tire of them, and they arc gone, the fire ri gone, 
everything is gone. But the people of the moon don't die. and lire is 
nothing to them. They look at it from the distance of the sky, and 
see it burning things up, people all appearing and disappearing 
like twigs that come in spring and you cut them in autumn and make 
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a fire of them and they are gone. And they say : what do people 
matter ? If you want to matter, you must become a moon-boy. 
Then all your life, fire can’t blind you and people can’t hurt you. 
Because at full moon you can join the moon people, and go through 
the air and pass any cool places, pass through rocks and through the 
trunks of trees, and when you come to people lying warm in bed, you 
punish them.'* 

“ How ? ” 

4 ‘ You sit 09 the pillow where thev breathe, and you put a wrb 
across their mouth, so they can't breathe the fiesh air that comes 
from the moon. So thev go on breathing the same air again and 
again, and that makes them more* and more stupefied. The sun 
gives out heat, but the moon gives out fresh air. That’s what the 
moon people do : they wash the air r lean with moonlndit.” 

He was talking with a strange eager mmvtr that amused Rachel 
Witt, and made her a little uiuoinfnrtable in her skin. Was hr after 
all no more than a sort of imbei ile . J 

' l Who told you all this stuff * ” she asked abruptly. 

And, as abruptly, he pulled himself up. 

“ We used to say it, when we were children.” 

“ But you don't believe it ? It if only 1 hildidinrss, after all.” 

He paused a moment or two. 

** No,” he said, in his ironit al little dav-vnii e. 44 I know I dun f 
make anything but a fool of tm dr*, with that talk. But all v»tt* 
things go through our heads and Mime eon to linger, and -mr. 
don’t. But you asking rnr about ( »»k I put it into tm inmd, I supp >< 

I don’t know what sort of thing. 1 believe in : only I know n\ u< 
what the chapci-folk* belies e in. We non'' of us believe in then, 
when it conics to earning a living, or, with vou people, when it « orm 
to spending your fortune l hen we know that lurid » .»,ts munev. 
and even your sleep you have to pay ior. ’Hut's w>>ik. Or, with 
you people, it's j list owning propertv and seeing you get \c o ; 1 *ah.< 
for your money. But a man’s mind i; always full of things An. 
some people’s minds, like my aunt and uiv h\ are full of religion .uui 
hell for everybody ev ept themselves. And some pe»»p|e\ mind* an- 
all money, money, money, and how to get hold of something th<\ 
haven’t got hold of yet. And some people, like vou, air alw.iv 
curious about what everybody else in the wot Id is after. And som- 
people are all for enjoying thnmrlvrs and bring thought mm h 
and some, like Lady Carrington, don't know what to do with them 
selves. Myself, I don’t want to have in rnv mind the things otic 1 
people have in their minds. I’m one that likes mv own things hr ? 
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And if, when I see a bright star fall, like to-night, I think to myself . 
There's movement in the sky. The world is going to change again. They're 
throwing something to us Jrom the distance , and we've got to have it, whether 
we leant it or not. To-morrow there will be a difference for everybody 
thrown out of the sky upon us, whether wc want it or not : then that’s how 
I want to think, so let me please myself.” 

” You know' what a shooting star actually is, 1 suppose ? — and 
that there are always iqany in August, because we pass through a 
region of them ? ” 

” Yes, Main, I’ve been told. But stones don’t come at us from the 
sky for nothing. Kit her it’s like w hen a man tosses an apple to you 
out of his orchaid, as you go by. Or it’s like when somefxxiy shies 
.►jMonc at you, to cut your head open. You’ll never make me believe 
the sky is like an empty house with a slate falling from the roof. 
1’he world has its own life, the sky has a life of its own, and never is 
it like stones rolling down a rubbish heap and falling into a pond. 
Many things twitch and twitter within the cky. and many things 
happen be>ond us. My own way of thinking is my own way.” 

” I never knew you talk so much.” 

” No, Mam. It’s your asking me that about God. Or else it’s the 
night-time. I don't believe in Coil and being good and going to 
He awn. Neither do I worship idols, so I’m not a heathen as my 
aunt tailed me. Ne\er from a boy did I want to l>elicvc the things 
they kept grim’ hl, in their guts at home, and at Sunday School, 
and at m liool. man's mind has to be full of something, so I keep 
to what wc used to think as lads. It's childish nonsense, I know it. 
But it Miits me. Better than other people’s stuff. Your man Phcrnix 
is about the same, when he lets on. Am how, it’s mv own stuff, that 
wc believed as lad*, and I like it better than other people’s stuff. 
You asking about God made me let on. liut I would newr belong 
to am dub, or trades' union, and God's the same to m> 
mind.” 

W ith (fits he gave a little ki( k to his horse, and St. Mawr went 
dan* mg excitedly along the highway they now entered. leasing Mrs. 
\\ i f f to tint aftn as rapidlv as >he tould. 

When she came to the ho*rl, to which she had telegraphed for 
rooms, Lewis disappeared, and she was left thinking hard. 

It was not till they were twenty miles liom Memton, riding 
through a slow morning mist, and she had a lather far-away, wistful 
look on her face, unusual lor her, that she mined to him m the saddle 
and said : 

“ Now don’t be surprised, Lewis, at what I am going to ay. X am 
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going to ask you, now, supposing I wanted to marry you, what should 
you say ? ” 

He looked at her quickly, and was at once on his guard. 

“ That you didn’t mean it,** he replied hastily. 

“ Yes *’ — she hesitated, and her face looked wistful and tired.— 
44 Supposing I did mean it. Supposing I did really , from my heart, 

want to marry you and be a wife to you ” she looked away across 

the fields — 44 then what should you say ? '* 

Her voice sopnded sad, a little broken. 

” Why, Mam ! ** he replied, knitting his brow and shaking lib 
head a little. ” 1 should say you didn’t mean it, you know. Some- 
thing would have come over you.” 

“ But supposing I wanted something to come over me ? ** 

He shook his head. 

44 It would never do, Mam ! Some people $ flesh and blood is 
kneaded like bread : and that’s me. And some are rolled like fine 
pastry, like Lady Carrington. And some are mixed w ith gunpowder 
They’re like a cartridge you put in a gun, Mam.” 

She listened impatiently. 

44 Don’t talk,” she said, 44 about bread and cakes and pastry, it 
all means nothing. You used to answer short enough, in 
A/cm ! ho Mam ! That will do now. Do you mean )‘es ! or 
Ao ? ” 

His eyes met hers. She was again hectoring. 

” No, Mam ! ” he said, quite neutral. 

“ Why ? ” 

As she wailed For his answer, she saw the fountains of hi 
loquacity dry up, his face go c!i>tant and mute again, as it alw.n^ 
luscd to be, till these last two class, when it had had a funny tom h 
of inconsequential inrrrinos. 

He looked steadily into her eyes, and his look was neutral, 
sombre, and hurt. He looked at tier as if infinite seas, infinite spat c 
divided him and her. And his eye's seemed to put her awav bey*.!: i 
some sort of feme. An anger, congealed cold like lava, set impassive 
against her and all her sort. 

” No, Mam. I couldn’t give my body to any woman who didn’t 
respec t it.” 

44 But I do rrspftt it, I do ! ** — she flushed hot like a girl, 

" No, Mam. Not as I mean it,” lie replied. 

There was a touch of anger against her in his voire, and a distant r 
of distaste. 

41 And how do you mean it ? ” she replied, the full sarcasm coming 
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back into her tones. She could see that, as a woman to touch an.j 
fondle he saw her as repellent : only repellent. 

I have to be a servant to women now,” he said, “ even to earn 
my wage. I could never touch with my body a woman whose 
servant i was.” 

You’re not my servant : my daughter pays your wages. And 
all licit is beddr the point, between a man and a woman.” 

\o woman who 1 tombed with 1 riy body should ever .'peak to 
me as yon >pr\d. <0 me, or think of me as you think ofriv,” he said. 

Hut ! - he stainin' icd. 44 1 think of you — v.iih lose. An i 
can you be \«> unkind as to notice die way I speak ? You know it's 
only nt\ 

“ V-u, a, a w^man,” he siid, “ you have no re port for a man.” 

1<» pot ! R j >r » ! die <ia*d. 4 * I’m !*>.* !y to lose what 
rc>|M-M 1 have Jrft. 1 l.now I can l- it a man. But whether a man 
ran J<*\ »* a w*»m.m - ” 

“ N"/’ said Lewis. ” I never ( and I think I never shali. 

Bee au r I d-.n'i want t*>. Tin* ih**u :ht <>\ it makes inc feel diaine." 

** What do you m»*an ? ” di' 1 cried. 

” N<L •in.* in the world,” he said, ” would make me feel such 
sham«- a. to have a woman denting at me, or mocking at me, as 1 
see women inoc king and de pbing the m< n they marry. So woman 
d:all touch my body, and m»u.k me or d'*pbc rne. No woman.” 

’* But m» n tr ,st be mocked, or despised c . en, sometimes.” 

” No. Not man. Not bv the woman I touch with my body.” 

“ Arc you perfect ? ” 

44 1 don’t know. But if I touch a woman with my body, it must 
put a lo< k on her, to re spect what I w ill never have despised : never !” 

What will you never have demised ? ” 

” M\ body ! And my tout h upon the woman.” 

** W hy insist so on your body ? ” And she looked at him with a 
tone h of contemptuous men kcry, raillery. 

He looked her in the cvo. steadily and coldly, putting her away 
from him, and himself far awav bom her. 

“ l)o you expect that any woman will stay your humble slave, 
to-day ? ” she asked cuttinglv. 

But he only watched her, coldly, distant, refusing any connection. 

44 Between men and women, it s a question of give and lake. A 
man can't expect ahum to 1 - humbly adored.’’ 

Hr watched her still, cold, rather pale, putting her far from him. 
Then he turned his horse and set oil rapidly along the road, leaving 
her to follow. 
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She walked her horse and let him go, thinking to herself : 

“ There's a little bantam cock. And a groom ! Imagine it J 
Thinking he ran dictate to a woman ! " 

She was in love with him. And hr. in an odd wav, was in love 
with her. She had known it by the odd, uncanny merriment in him, 
and his unexpected ioquaiity. Hut he would not have her rornr 
physically near him. I'nupproaihnhle there as a 1 actio, guarding 
his “ body " from her contact. An ii twiitart with her would be 
mortal insult and fatal injury to his marvellous “ bud)." 

What a little iock-sparinw ! 

Let him ride ahead. He would have to wait for her somewhere. 

She found him at the entrance to the next village. 1 1 1 > face was 
pallid and set. She could tell he fell lie had been insulted, so in* had 
congealed into stiff in^entim. e. 

44 At tin* bottom of ail men is the same," she ‘aid to hiwlf: 
" an empty, male eoncrit of themselves .’ 4 

She too nde up with a fate like a 111. ok, and du on to th- 
hotel. 

"Can you serve dinner r> rm sell and ms stivant * ” she Hd 
at the inn : width, lorttmrttrlv f< -r h< r, a» < orum* latrd m< { 
otherwise they would ha\r said A a / 

“ I think," sard Lewis as they tame in dght ol Mirim. n, *’ I’d 
better give Lady Carrington a wrd\ noth »*.” 

A complete little stranger ! Ai d an impudent one. 

“ Lx tlv as you plca-e," she aid.. 

She found several ! r 1 1 e t ^ from he* daughter at M.udial Pl.'< e 

"Dear Mother : No sooner had >ou "one ot! than Il> ra appeal mI, 
not at all in the but!, but rather in lull blow. She cl* mam b i hi r 
victim ; Sh>lo«l, demanding the pound * t tlr-h * and wanted t«» 
hand over the shekeb. 

“ Joyful lv I rchwrd them. She said 4 Harrs ’ was rmu it better, 
and invited him and in*- to stay at Coirabai fi Hail till lie was quite 
well : it would be less strain on vo,.r household, while he was slid 
in bed and helplr- r . So the plan is, that hr dud! be brought down 
on Friday, it he is really In tor the journey, and we drive straight 
to Gorrabac h. I am pav king hi- bags and mine. Hearing up our 
traces: his trunks to go to <!«»rraba* l», mine to sr.iv here and make 
up their minds. I am going to I lints f arm again to-morrow, duti- 
fully, though I am no flower for the bedside. 1 do so want to know 
if Rico has already called her Fiorita : or perhaps 1 Jorecita. It 
reminds me of old William A joke : Sou juh tell me, little . 

which is the best posey that grow ? Anri the hushed winger in whu h hr 
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saio the answer : The Co'lyposy ! Oh dear, I am so tired of feeling 
$j>itr( ul, hut how che is one to feel. 

^ ou looked mo t pros orally romantic, setting off in a rubber 
<aj>t\ followed by Lewis, Hope the roads were not very slippery, 
and (hat you had a g > 0 d time, a la Mademoiselle de Maupin. Do 
reii. ember, dear, not to devour little Lewis before you have got 
hall-way—- 

Hear Mother : I lialf experterl won! from you before I left, but 
nothin'..; < «une. Lotosler drove nv- up here just befbre him h. Rico 
M’ r ui mm h better, almost himself. and a huh* moo* than that. He 
bioa« bed out slaving at ( I. urabac h \erv ta< if ally. J told birn flora 
bad ashed me, and it seemed a good plan. Then I told him about 
ty. Maw r. He was a little piqued, and there was a pause of very 
ifiappn,'. ing silent e. 1 hen he said : lery :• dulling. If you u ifi 
It* http the animal . do so hy all rotate. / make a prerut *} him attain. 
Me : Tilt's s't :’ood of you, lino. Iif.au * / krorw r*' ;< 1,11 n't. 

lv i v ■ * : Rtini re. /.oultrm ! I dim ! think I nils o.Vu?; him j a iw^tanet ! 
Mirth to :yt rid tt him to Flora , u ho can T-(> TtUr h<dd over him. Me ■ 
It'd ) it b i<at\ dtar , she was POing to !l h:rt i Rim : / a r.' ! rank, 
cr .to :y l 1 1 V only wondered if it uric penile, !>> r> rJ.t tun 

.*"• • Did »'• tell u h > Me : Ad - I J h 1 \:.v did. He had it j ram a 

"/:< m Ri. » : / 'car me ! .1 eonccten :!:• v of rns ! So } :rr mother 

i ! f fur.’: 1 s:lis. and earned St Mm r wat > t dr ,*r / I und<* trr.i ! 

J -l u, /? ■/"’ a 1 e '• <*'t be, df Me : l* ; f ': •' Ri* o : .NV‘ ' •n'nd. d*'ir ! 

If ui ! i’h * 7 wit. h t are ! 1 hu\: » / y,- i.t e i . u\r*<< cf 

11 n re of th r. nu:r:<!i.<n' t L .;n^ . tu :h uutld. till you nine, now thy re 
i.’v.'i in the l . , a 'r t and. He h.ul some very loo !v d rose*, in a » rvstal 
bowl ; the ro,.m inelhd nft-u-i. Me : I IV. rv !&* come from / 
R.i'i : Oh. hfri / r th'm ! Me : B ul and all ' Rim : B ul 

and till ! 11 'rn't if dtar if her Me II/:;. yes ! But r.-n she's the 

«; J.s.v ft fun ei\, •» rfi die? Poor dailmg, he was olhmied that 1 
should twit him while he i* ill. o» 1 nhmtcd. He has had a couple 
t l nan \ < 1! <us invalid’s bed-j.n bet* ^<'i it tr -m London : one a pinkish 
\rll..w, w i i : 1 1 < ise-arabea jue la i:ig* : tab <>nc in tine elolh. Bui 
util- ■! innately he lias alre.niv ti:- pped s-mp on it. 1 he other is a 
luvelv dlvrrv and blue and gre en •« at bouade. He had that one on 
to reieixe me, and l at on» e * . enplimented him on it. He has got 
a new ring loo : sent bv .Vp.oia Wemganner. a rather lovely intaglio 
of Priapus under an apple bough, at h\pl, s K > he sa\' it i''. He made 
a nauglr.v fa« e. ami said : / v Prupus state :< ratt." a leaned for poor 

me. 1 asked what the Priapip stage was, hut he said, (M s nothin* / 
Then nurse said : I here's a cia^ual that Miss Manhy 
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brought up y if you wish to see it. So I have been studying the Classical 
Gods. The world always was a queer place. It’s a very queer one 
when Rico is the god Priapus. He would go round the or< hard 
painting life-like apples on the trees, and inviting nymphs to comm- 
and cat them. And the nymphs would pretend they were real : 
Why % Sir Prippy y what stunningly naughty apples ! Tlvcre's nothing m> 
artificial as sinning nowadays. I suppose it once was real. 

Tm bored here : wish 1 had my horse." 

“ Dear Mother : I’m so glad you are enjoying your ride. I'm 
sure it is like riding into history, like the Yankee at the (Yu it of 
King Arthur, in those old bye-lanes and Roman roads. They still 
fascinate me : at least, more before I get there than when I am 
actually there. I begin to feel real Amend an and to resent the p u t 
Why doesn’t the past decently bury it self, instead of sitting waiting 
to be admired by the present ? 

“ Phcrnix brought Poppy. I am so fond of her : rode f« *r live 
hours yesterday. I was glad to get away from this farm. The d*« tor 
came, and said Rico would be able to go down to ('•••rrabaih to- 
morrow. Flora came to hear the bulletin, and sailed h.n k full • 1 
zest. Apparently Rico is going to do a portrait of her, sitting up in 
bed. What a mercy the bedclothes won’t be mine, when Piiapus 
wields his palette from the pillow. 

“ Phcrnix thinks you intend to go to America with St. Mawi, and 
that I am coming too, leaving Rico this side -I wonder. I ! rl sn 
unreal, nowadays as if I too were nothing more than a painting by 
Rico on a millboard. I fee! almost too unreal even to make up no 
mind to anything. It is terrible when the life-flow dir. out ot on. . 
and every thing is like cardboard, and oneself is hke latdboarJ. I’m 
sure it is worse than being dead. I realized it yesterday when I'J. r ni\ 
and I had a pirnu lunch by a stream. You srr I rmia imir.ite \m» 
in all things. He found me some water* rc-scs. and thev r utrd so 
damp and ahve y I knew how deadened I was. Ph rnix warn us to 
go and have a ranch in Arizona, and raise horsey with Sr. M car, if 
willing, lor Father Abraham I wonder if it matters what me* d*»rs : 
if it isn’t all the same thing o\cr again ? Only Phonix, bis tunny 
blank face, makes my heart melt and go sad. Rut I belies r he’d be 
cruel too. I saw it in his face when he didn’t know I was looking. 
Anything though, rather than this deadness and this paint-Priapu 
business. Au revoir, mother dear ! Keep on having a g»"»d 
time ” 

M Dear Mother : I had your letter from Meniton : am *o glad 
you arrived safe and sound in body and temper. There was Midi 
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this extraordinary line ? But I’m writing to tell him to take St. 
Mawr to London, and wait for me there. I have telegraphed Mrs. 
Squire to get the house ready for me. 1 shall go straight there. 

“ Things developed here, as they were bound to. 1 just couldn’t 
bear it. No sooner was Rico put in the automobile than a self- 
conscious importance tame over him, like when the wounded hero 
is carried into the middle of the stage. Why so solemn, Rico dear ? 

I asked him, trying to laugh him out of it. Not solemn , dear , only 
Ming a little tran\unt. I don’t think he knew himself what he meant, 
l lora was on the steps as the car drew up, dressed in severe white. 
She only needed an apron, to become a nurse : or a veil, to become 
.1 bride. Betw een the two, she had an unbearable air of a woman in 
educed circumstances, as The Times said. She ordered two men- 
servants about in subdued, you would have said hushed, but com- 
petent tone*. And then I saw there was a touch of the priestess about 
iier as well : Ca^andra preparing for her violation : Iphigenia, 
with Rico for Orestes, on a .stretcher : he looking like AdonL, fully 
( repared to be an unconscionable time in dying. They had given 
him a lovely room, downstairs, with doors opening on to a little 
garden .ill »*i it own. I belies c it was Flora's boudoir. I left nurse 
and the men to put him to bed. Flora was hovering anxiously in 
the pa- age out ide. Oh , what a marvellous room * Oh, how colourful , 
how bt dutiful / « vine Rico’s tunes, the hero behind the scenes. I 
nnot say, it w i : kc a harvest festival, with ruses and gaillardias in 
the shadow, a.. * < orn flowers in the li*:ht. and a bowl of grapes, and 
ii< < tarines among lease*. I'm so anxious that he should lc happy, Flora 
aid to me in the pa\Mi"»\ )\ u ( r . w him best. I tb e cnyWnnr else I 
r. ul! do for him ? Me : M7p, if you u cut to the piano and c;ri£, I’m rare 
h*'d l :e it. Couldn't you wig : Oh, my lore is hie a rud. rred nose ! — 
You know how Rico imitate^ Scotch ! 

“ Thank goodness I have a bedroom upstairs : nur*c sleeps in a 
little ante-chamber to Ric «•’> n«*m. The Edwards* arc <ii)l here, the 
blond young man with. Mime \e ry futurLtic photer on his face. 
An fully good of you to et me ! lie said to me, lo »kmg at me of one 
ey # \ and holding my hand F*r\c:uiy. How’s that tor ihe<k y It's 
awfully good of Mi*' .\far.iy .V f <! me come, <aid I. He : .Ur, tn*t Flora is 
always a sport , a tapping good \t\ *' 

“ I don’t know what’s th • matter, but it just all put me into a 
fiendish temper. I felt I <-uldn’t sit there at luncheon with that 
bright, youthful compam, and hear about their tennis and their 
polo and their hunting and ha\c their flirtatiousness making me 
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sick. So I asked for a tray in my room. Do as I might, I couldn’t 
help being horrid. 

“ Oh, and Rico ! He really is too awful. Lying there in bed with 
every ear open, like Adonis waiting to be persuaded not to die. 
Seizing a hushed moment to take Flora’s hand and press it to his lips, 
murmuring : How awfully good you are to me } drat Flora ! And Flora : 
Pd be better , if I knew how, Harry ! So cheerful with it all ! No, it’s 
too much. My sense of humour is leaving me : which means, I'm 
getting into too^bad a temper to be able to ridicule it all. 1 suppose 
I feel in the minority. It’s an awful thought, to think that most all 
the young people in the world are like this : so bright and cheerful, 
and sporting, and so brimming with libido. How awful ! 

“ I said to Rico: Pcu're very comfortable here , aren't you? Hr: 
Comfortable ! It's comparative heaven. Me : Would you mind if I it nit 
away ? A deadly pause. Hr is deadly afraid of being left alone with 
Flora. He feels safe so long as I am about, and he can take refuge 
in his marriage tics. He : Where do you want to co, dear ? Me : Jo 
mother. To London. Mother is planning to go to Anurua , and \he nants 
mt to go. Rico: Hut you don't a ant to g>> t hr e re e f Yon know, 
mother, how Rko tan put a venomous emphasis mi a wool, nil it 
suggests pure poison. It nettled me I'm not \ure, I -.aid. Rn<» ■ 
Oh , but you cant 'land that awful Arr.erua. Me : I u ant to ti\ a^un. 
Rico : But Lou dear, it mil be it inter before you get there And tho m 
absolutely the wrong r:< merit for me to go 01 er there I urn t *;/> ;u\t mahin ; 
headway over here. W hen I am at ulutrly sure of a position in / »r Jan /, rhtn 
we nip across the Atlantic and noop m a feu dtl!<in, if u u hhe. ju't ruat , 
even it hen lam a 'll, uould be fatal. Pie *< rd\ ;?o/ *ktt>L'J in the outline of 
my sudeyf in London, arid one ought to a*^i:e in .V^w ) <*k r^uit-made a\ 
4 famou< and important Arty!. Mr : But mother and I didn't think if 
going to .Yew lirk. W’e thought u e' d sail straight t» .\\:t thbwy if ue 
could : or to Ha’ ana. Arid then go tied to I lie pooj I »• looked 

at me in svi* h distress But Lvuhna darling, d>* >1 u rr><r: \,u nan! !:> 
leave me in the tun. h for the u inter season ? leu ian't mean it. We're rro / 
getting cn so splendidly, really ! 1 was surprised at the depth of lirlmi: 

in his voiie . how tremendous!) his tairrr as an artist a popul.u 
artist— matter^ to him. I can never believe it. You know, mothei, 
you anct I feel alike about daubing paint on ian\a> : nrr\ possible 
daub that < an be daubed has alrrady been done, s 4 , proplr ought to 
leave olL Rko is so shrewd. I alwavs think hr\ got his tongue in 
his « hrek, and I’m always staggered once more to find that hr takes 
it absolute!) seriously. His < arerr ! I hr Mmlrrn British Society < 1 
Painters : perhaps even the Royal Academy ! I hoar people we see 
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in London, and those portraits Rico docs ! He may even be a second 
Las/.Io, or a thirteenth Orpen, and die happy ! Oh ! mother ! How 
can it really matter to anybody ! 

k * liut 1 was really rather upset, when I realized how his heart was 
fixed on his career, and that I might be spoiling everything for him. 
So 1 went away to think about it. And then 1 realized how un- 
popular you are, and how unpopular I shall be nrnclf, in a little 
while, A sort of hatred for people has come over me. I hate their 
ways and theii bunk, and I feel like kit king them in the fare, as St. 
Mawr did that young man. Not that I .should ever do it. And I 
don't think 1 should ever have made my final announcement to 
Ri* o, if he hadn’t been such a beautiful pig in dover, here at Corra- 
ba< h Hall. He has known the Maubys all his life ; they and he arc 
set lions of one engine. He would be far happier with Flora : or 
I won’t say happier, bet ausc there is something in him whit h rebels : 
but he would on the whole fit inuth bitter. 1 my '.elf am at the end 
of my limit, and be\i,nd it. I t an’t ‘ mix ’ any more, and 1 refuse to. 
I feel like a bit <»f eggln II in the inawinibr : the only tiling i : to 
take it out, v<*u can’t beat it in. 1 knnu I shall tano* a Imho, even in 
RitoNta*' t , il l stav. 1 diall go on being rude and hateful to people 
as I am at C.oriaf n h, and Rico will low ail his nerve. 

** S«» I have t* *Itl him. I '■aid this evening, when no one was 
about : Una dt at . iiB* n to me >nu u < !y . I can't :nd the t fw< fdc. If you 
coA me to tndut * ,! er ueek ij thtm. 1 > hail <.: ; .rr h . ur.ic or rnult 
thrift, tix fht r . . And I (Lot u ant to do cither. Rico : But daumg. 

ixti't * 1 1 r \ * >dy hr f t . t to y< u ! Me : I ttll :> u. / 'halt i make a breaks 
hkt St. Mit.it 9 tf / */. a! ott tut. I • :»?/#/•, unit ta\i fxffdc. The jx««r 
dailiug. his la< e goes x> blank and ati\i a;s. He know.' what 1 mean, 
bet aiise, < \, e j >t tlial iliev ti< kle las vamtv all the time, he hates them 
as mudi as 1 d<«. But his vanity L the chief tiling to hum. He ; 
I tat denial'', i iut y u a till 1 yi ut\ and uc c-‘ l2:i 0 to the Tyr I 
or ht n ; ; a hi! ‘ Me : If- \! yon e^rnc :rtt.h me to America, to the 

.Voa/vll i >/ * I htl.', r it' * to o I saw his face >wii< h into 

In >s| jiitv ; cjuiie v a mus lie : Ate ',«>:/ >t Keen < tw i (Zfry'Jttr.g for 

me d /' t\ it a hat I rr annul ; :/ r Do yu do it l" Me : 

/■.; f t y thing o ,-:;o adv 'fn.it Jet m - . 1 ull 1 -*u I :nJ fcof U. \<rtr 

Not<n and 'y nr A hnta w and > ' i*h, "'rung yy.ng f'.c/eiwe;. A Be* ad. 

I am an Amua-an. hie nvd'n*. an. / :c g . ! / ;■ /-.A. He : IB ait) ! 
And am I to uam alma ax fa: ■ i>.t A ■ I d*U{i tabus ! Me : 
} mi do ax you Una. lb / o .* (*: a y :t a:. *;» "* untied. Ia‘*u 

dear. In afra.d you rfu <;i M' If;.'.' ao/.o. / ‘-■•or. ! h .a! the 

IwlitSt thing m the uorltt u\n a r:.r.<». Me . At» da\ it jU't "at I can t 
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stand people. He (with a snarl) : And I suppose Fm tumped in as people \ 
And when he’d said it, it was true. Wc neither of us said anything for 
a time. Then he said, calculating : Very welt , dear ! You take a trip 
to the land of stars and stripes, and Fit stay here and go on with my work. 
And when youve seen enough of their stars and tasted enough of their stripes , 
you can come hack and take your place again with me. We left it at that. 

“ You and I are supposed to have important business Conner ted 
with our estates in Texas — it sounds so well so we are making a 
hurried trip to the States, as they call them. I shall leave for London 
early next week ” 

Mrs. Witt read this long letter with satisfaction. She herself had 
one strange craving : to get back to America. It was not that she 
idealized her native country : she was a tartar of restlessness there, 
quite as much as in Europe. It was not that she expected to 
arrive at any blessed abiding- place. No, in America she would go 
on fuming and chafing the same. But at least she would be in 
America, in her own country’. And that was what she wanted. 

She picked up the sheet of poor paper, that had been folded ir 
Lou’s letter. It was the Inter from Lewis, quite nicely written. 
“ La(!v Carrington, I write t»» cell you and Sir Henry that I ilnnk 
I had better quit your service, as it would l>e more tomi<nuble .»!! 
round. If you will write and tell me what you want me to do with 
St. Mawr, I will do whatever you tell me. With kind regards 
Lady Carrington and Sir Henry, I remain, Your obedient servant, 
Morgan Lewis.” 

Mrs. Witt put the letter aside, and sat looking out of the window. 
She felt, strangely, as if already her soul had gone away from her 
actual surroundings. She was there, in Oxfordshire, in the KhIv, bin 
her spirit had departed elsewhere. A !i<llcxsne*s w as upon her. h 
was with an effort she roused herself, to write to her lawyer in 
London, to get her release from her English obligations. Then dm 
WTote to the London hotel. 

For the first time in her life she wished she had a maid, to do link 
things for her. All her life, she had had too much energy to endute 
any one hanging round her, personally. Now she gave up. Her 
wrists seemed numb, as if the power in her were switi bed off. 

When she went down they said I/wis had asked to speak to her. 
She had hardly seen him since they had arrived at Mention. 

M I’ve had a letter from Lady Carrington, Mam. She says will 
I take St. Mawr to London and wait for her there. But she says I am 
to come to you, Mam, for definite orders.” 

” Very' well, Lewis. I shall be going to London in a few- days time. 
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You arrange for St. Mawr to go up one day this week, and you will 
take him to the Mews. Come to me for anything you want. And 
don’t talk ol leaving my daughter. We want you to go with St. 
Mawr to America, with us and Phoenix.” 

44 And your horse, Mam ? ” 

“ I shall leave him here at Mermen. I shall give him to Miss 
Atherton ” 

“ Very good, Mam ! ” 

“ Dear Daughter : I shall be in my old quarters in Mayfair next 
Saturday, calling the same day at ymir house to see if everything is 
ready for you. Lewis has fixed up with the railway : he goes to 
rown to-morrow. The reason of his letter w as that I had asked him 
it would care to marry me, and he turned rnc down with emphasis. 
Hut I will tell you about it. You and I are the scribe and the 
Pharisee ; I never could write a letter, and you could never leave 

r (f- ” 

“ Dearest Mother : I smelt something rash, but I know it’s no 
me saying : How could >011 ? I only wonder, though, that vou 
should think of marriage. Ym know, dear, 1 aJrc in every fibre 
to be left from all that sort of thing. I feel all bruise*, like one 

who has been a*-.,, shuted. I do so understand why Jesus said : 
,\oli me Uuigcrc. 1 out h me not, I am not yet ascended unto the 
Father. Lvcrv thing ln»d hurt him so mm h. wearied him so beyond 
endurance, he frb fi could not bear one little human touch on his 
bodv. I am lik hat. 1 can hardlv bear even Llena to hand me 
a dress. As for a man— and marriage— ah, no ! Soli me tangere , 
lu mine ! I am not vet amended unto the Father. Oh, leave me 
alone, leave me alone ! '1 hat is all my cry to all the world. 

l airioiidv, 1 feel that Phoenix understands what I fed. He leaves 
me so understandingly alone, he almost gives me my sheath of alone- 
iicns : or at least, lie protects me in my sheath. I am grateful for him. 

“ Whereas Rico feels mv aloncncss as a sort of shame to himself. 
He wants at least a blinding pretence of intimacy. Ah, intimacy ? 
The thought of it fills me with aches, and the pretence of it exhausts 
me beyond myself. 

tL Yes, I long to go away to the west, to be away from the world like 
one dead and in another life, in a valley that life has not yet entered. 

“ Rico asked me : What arc you doing with St. Mawr? When 
1 said we were taking him with us, he said : Oh, the Corpus delicti! 
Whether that means anything I don’t know. But he has grown 
sarcastic beyond my depth. 

44 1 shall see you to-morrow 
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Lou arrived in town, at the dead end of August, with her maid and 
Phoenix. How wonderful it seemed to have London empty of a!) 
her set : her own little house to herself, with just the housekeeper 
and her own maid. The fact of being alone in those surroundings 
was so wonderful. It made the surroundings themselves seem all 
the more ghastly. Everything that had been actual to her was 
turning ghostly : even her little drawing-room was the ghost of 
a room, belonging to the dead people who had known it, or to all 
the dead generations that had brought such a room into being, 
evolved it out of their quaint domestic desires. And now', in herself, 
those desires were suddenly spent : gone out like a lamp that sud- 
denly dies. And then she saw her pale, delicate room with its little 
green agate bowl and its two little porcelain birds and its soft, 
roundish chairs, turned into something ghostly, like a room set out 
in a museum. She felt like fastening little labels on the furniture 
Lady Louise Carrington, Lounge Chair, luist used August //>;>/*• Not lot 
the benefit of posterity : but to remove her own self into anothei 
world, another realm of existence. 

V My house, my hnuM\ mv house, how can I ever have taken Mr 
much pains about it ! ” she kept saving to herself. It w.o like one , | 
her old hats, suddenly discovered neatly put uwav in an old hatbox 
And what a horror : an old “ fashionable ” hat. 

Lewis came to see her, and hr sat there in one of her delii an 
mauve chairs, with his feet on a delicate old < arpet lo in Turkey. ir 
and she just wondered. He wore his leather gaifei> and khaki 
breeches as usual, and a faded blue shirt. Hut hi> h«\ud and ban 
were trimmed, he wa< tidy There was a certain fineness <>t « Miitom 
about him, a regain subtle gleam, w hie h made him seem, apart li mi 
levs rough boots, not at all or coarse, in that setting of rath< ! 

silkv, oriental furnishings. Rather hr made the Asiatic . mourns 
exquisite ness of her old rugs and her old white Chinese figures seem 
a weariness. Beauty ! What was beautv, she asked her self. 4 1 hr 

oriental rxquLitrnrss seemed to her all like dead flowers whose hom 
had eomc, to be throw n away. 

Lou could understand her mother's wanting, for a moment, to 
marry him. His detarhednexs and his acceptance of something m 
destiny which people cannot accept. Right in the middle ni him hr 
accepted something from destiny, that gave him a qualitv of eternity 
He did not care about persons, proplr, even events. In his own odd 
way he w*as an aristocrat, inaccessible sn his ah to< racy. But it wa- 
the aristocracy of ihc invisible powers, the greater influences, 
nothing to do with human society. 
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“ You don’t really want to leave St. Mawr, do you ? M Lou asked 
him. “ You don’t really want to quit, as you said ? ” 

lie looked at her steadily, from his pale grey eyes, without 
answering, not knowing what to say. 

“ Mother told me what she said to you. Hut she doesn’t mind, 
she says you are entirely within your rights. She has a real regard 
for you. But we mustn’t let our regards run us into action, which 
are heyond our scope, must we ? J hat make s everything unreal. 
But you will come with us to America with St. Mawr, won't you ? 
We depend on vou.” 

I don’t want to be uncomfortable/’ he said. 

“ Don’t he,” she smiled. “ I myself hate unreal situations — I feel 
I taan’t stand them any more. And most marriages arc. unreal situa- 
tions. But apart from anything exaggerated, you like being with 
mother and me, don’t vou ? ” 

•* Y» s I do. 1 like- Mrs. Witt as well. But not ” 

I know. I here won’t beany more of Tj*.;t 

Yon M-e, Lady Car 1 ington/’ he -aid. w.ih a little heat. " I’m 
not by nano*- .1 marrying man. And I’d i< el I was selling iny^ell.” 

“ (.huii* ! Wh* do you tinnk vou arc not a marrying man, 
though ? ” 

“Me! 1 don’t feel myself after I’\e been with women.” He 
spoke m a low tom*, looking down at hi h. n<b. “ I leel niched up. 

I’m better t*> k« .1 to mwdt Bee au.se and lu re he looked up 

with a llaic* in lus r\ <*s : “ women - thev c <nly w ant t j make* you give 
in to them, so ili.it thev feel almightv. and \ ■■*: ln-1 ^ma.d. 

Don't \ou like feeling small .* L*»u i. iV And don't yon 

want to make them give in to v*u ? ” 

“Not me/’ he said. 1 don’t want n 'thing. Nothing. 1 
want 

“ Poor mother ! ” ■'aid Lon. “ She thinks il >he feeds moved by 
a man, it hum result in marriage or that kind of thing. Surely 
she makes a mistake. I think \ ■ * 1 : and Pi. o nix and mother and I 
might live some where in a tar-awav wild phne. and make a good 
life : so long as we didn’t begin to mix up mar: sage, or 1 »ve, or that 
sort of tiling into it. It seems to me mm and women have really 
hurt one another so much, nowaday, that tiirv had better stay 
apart till thev ha\e learned to be gentle wish one another again. 
Not all this lbiird passion an l destrut live phiLmdormg. Men and 
women should May apart, till their hearts grow gentle towards one 
another again. Now, it's only each one iightm^ tor his own — or her 
owu — underneath the co\cr o* tender mW 
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“ Dear /— darling / — Yes, my love!” mocked Lewis, with a faint 
smile of amused contempt. 

” Exactly. People always say dearest ! when they hate each other 
most.” 

Lewis nodded, looking at her with a sudden sombre gloom in his 
eyes. A queer bitterness showed on his mouth. But even then he was 
so still and remote. 

The housekeeper came and announced The Honourable Lama 
Ridley. This was like a blow in the face to Lou. She rose hurriedly 
— and Lewis rose, moving to the door. 

“Don't go, please, Lewis,” said Lou and then Laura Ridles 
appeared in the doorway. She was a woman a lew years older than 
Lou, but she looked younger. She might have been a shy girl of 
twenty-two, with her fresh complexion, her hesitant marmn, her 
round, startled brown eyes, her lx>bbed hair. 

“Hello!” said the newcomer. “Imagine your being ba< k : 
I saw you in Paddington.” 

Those sharp eves would sec everything. 

“ I thought cverv one was out of town,” said L«»u. “ This is Mr. 

Lewis.” 

Laura gave him a little nod, then sat on the edge « >f her 1 hair. 

” No,” she said. “ I did go to Ireland to my people, but I < am:* 
bark. I prefer London when I can be nu»re or Ir,, ah ne in it. I 
thought I'd just run in for a moment, before you’re g«air again. 
St otland, isn't it ? ” 

“ No, mother and 1 are going to America.” 

“ America ! Oh, I thought it was Scotland.” 

“ It was. But wc have suddenly to go to America.” 

“ I see ! And what aU»ut Rirt) ? ” 

ig He is staying on in Shropshire. Didn’t you hear of his at « idem ** " 

Lou told about it briefly. 

“ But how awful ! ” said I*aura. “ But there ! 1 knew it ! I 

had a premonition when 1 saw that horse. We had a hoi a* that 
killed a man. Then my father got rid of it. But ours was a man . 
that one. Yours is a boy.” 

A full-grown man, I'm afraid.” 

“ Yes, of course, I rcmcmljcr. But how awful ! I tupjxt*e uh. 
won’t ride in the Row*. The awful people that ndr there nowaday, 
anyhow* ! Oh, aren’t they awful ! Aren’t people monstrous, realK ’ 
\!y word, when I see the horses crossing Hyde Park (!»»mrr p **rv .< 
wet day, and coming down smash on those slippery stones, giving 
their riders a fractured skull ! No joke 1 ” 
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She inquired details of Rico. 

“Oh, I suppose I shall sec him when he gets bark,** she said. 
41 But I'm sorry you are going. I shall miss you, I’m afraid. Though 
you won’t be staying long in America. No one stays there longer 
than they ran help.’* 

44 I think tin* winter through, at least,” said Lou. 

“ Oh, all the winter ! So long ? I’m sorry to hear that. You're 
one of the few, very few people one can talk really simply with. 
Lxt rani dinary, isn’t it, how few really simple people there are ! 
And f he\ get fewer and fewer. I stayed a fortnight with my people, 
and a week of that I was in bed. It was really hoiriblc. They really 
try to take the life out of one, really !• Just bc« ause one won’t be as 
tFrt-v are, and play their game. I simply refused, and came away.” 

“ But you < an’t cut ) ourself off altogether,” said Lou. 

“ No, I suppose not. One has to see somebody. Luckily one has 

a few artists for friend" . They’re the only real people, anyhow 

She glanced round inquisitively at Lewis, and said, with a s!igh\ 
impertinent elvLh smile on her virgin face : 

“ Are vc . hi artist ? ” 

44 N 1, Mam ! ‘ lie said. 44 I'm a groom ” 

“ Ol 1. I see ! " She looked him up and down. 

44 Lewis is St. Mawr’s master,” "aid Lou. 

4 ‘ Oh, the leu * ! The teirible horse ! *’ She paused a moment. 
Then again sh« ’lined to Lewi" with that faint <milc, slightly con- 
descending, slightly impertinent, "lightly flirtatious. 

44 Aren’t you afiaid of him ? ” she asked. 

44 No, Mam.” 

” Aren’t \ou realh ! And tan \ou «tlwa\< master him ? ** 

14 Mostly. He knows me." 

44 Yes ! I suppose that’s it.” She l<K»kcd him up and d -\vn again, 
then turned away to Lou. 

44 What have you been painting lately ? ” said Lou. Laura was 
not a bad painter. 

“Oil, hardlv anything. I haven’t hc-n able to get on at all. 
'I bis i> one of my bad intervals.” 

Here Lewis rose, and looked at Lou. 

“All right,” she said. “Come in after lunch, and we’ll finish 
those arrangements.” 

Laura garni after the man, as he div ed nut ot the room, as if her 
eyes were gimlets that could bore into his see ret 

In the course of the conversation she said : 

44 What a curious little man that was ! ” 
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“ Which ? ” 

“ The groom who was here just now. Very curious ! Such peculiar 
eyes. I shouldn't wonder if he had psychic powers.” 

“ What sort of psychic powers ? ” said Lou. 

“ Could see tilings. And hypnotic too. lie might have hypnotic 
powers.” 

“ What makes you think so ? ” 

“He gives me that sort of feeling. Yorv curious ! Probably he 
hypnotizes the horse. Are you leaving the horse here, by the way, 
in stable ? ” 

“ No, taking him to Arnerha." 

“ Taking him to America ! How extraordinary ! ” 

“ It’s mother’s idea. She thinks he might be valuable as a stock 
horse on a ranch. You know we still have interest in a ranch in 
Texas.” 

” Oh. I see ! Yes, probably he’d be very valuable, to improve 
the breed of the horses over there. My father has some very lively 
hunters. Isn’t it disgraceful, he would never let me ride ! 

“ W hy ? ” 

“ Bctnusr we girls weren't important, in his opinion. So e 
taking the horse to America ! \\ith the little man / 

“ Yes, St. Mawr will hardly behave without hirn.” 

“ I see !— 1 see — re- cr ! Just \ou and Mrs. Witt and the litilr 
man. I’m sure you’ll find he has p*\t hit* powers." 

“ I’rn afraid I’m not m> at finding things out," said Lou 

“ Aren’t you ? No, I suppo^r not I am. I have a thin. I ‘»rt 
of smell things. Then the horse is alrcacK here, is h cl When do 
you think you’ll sail l ” 

’* Mother i> finding a merchant boat lliat v\il! go to (».dv^;,,n. 
Texas, and take along vvith the bor e. She knows people who will 
line! the right thing. But it takrw time " 

“ Whaf a much nuer wav to travel, than on one of tie. r great 
linen ! Oh, how awful they are ! So vulgar ! Moating pai.ee. 
they tall them ! My word, the people mudr the palate ! \'r t l 

should say that would t>e a much pleasanter way t.f travelling ot» 
a cargo boat. 1 ’ 

Laura wanted to go down to the Mew s to sre S’ Mawr. I hr two 
women went together. 

St. Mawr in his box, bright and tense as usual. 

“ Yet . f ” said Laura Kidhv, with . digiit hi-'. " Yes ! Lr. t hr 

beautiful. Such very perfr* t |rg\ ! " Slit ry d him round with tho r 
gimlet, sharp eyes of hers. " Almost a pits to Ie» him go out of 
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England. We nerd some of his perfect bone , I feci. But his eye ! 
Hasn’t he got a look in it, my word ! ” 

“ I can never sec that he looks wicked,” said Lou. 

“ Can’t you ! ” Laura had a slight hiss in her speech, a sort of 
aristocratic decision in her cnun< iation, that got on Lou’s nerves. 
” He looks vvi( ked to me ! ” 

He’s not mean,* 9 said Lou. “ He’d never do anything mean 
to you.” 

“ Oh, mean ! I daresay not. No ! I’ll grant him that, he pises 
lair warning. His eye says Beware ! But isn’t he a beauty, uni he ! '* 
Lou could feel the pe< uliar reverence ibr St. Maur's breeding, his 
show qualities. Herself, all she cared about was the horse himself, 
his real nature. “ Isn’t it extraordinary,” Laura continued, *’ that 
you new r get a really p< rfectly satLia^pry animal ! There’s always 
'>»niething wrong. And in men too. Isn’t it curious? There’s alwavs 
something something wrong— or something misdng. Why is it?” 

** 1 don’t know,” Mini Lou. She felt unable to cope with any more. 
And she was glad when Laura lelt her. 

The (lays passed slowly, quietly, London almost empty of Lou’s 
a< quaim .u . Mr s \\ i ? t was busy getting all sorts of papers and 
permit' : mu h a b:ss ! I he battle light was still in her eye. But 
about her nose was a dusky, pinched 1 >ok that made Lou wonder. 

Both women wanted to be pone : they felt thes had already flown 
in spirit, and it 1 a wears, having the body left behind. 

At Iasi .ill w ( ads : dies ( nly awaited the telegram to sas when 
i heir < argo-boat would sail, d runks stood there pa< ked, like great 
> t * .ties Imked for eser. J he Westminster hui>c seemed already a 
shell. Rii o wiote and telegraphed, tenderly, but there wvo a seme 
i.l i < leiiih ' efloit in it all. rather than of am real tenderness. He 
had taken his position. 

'1 hen the telegram tame, the boat was reads to muI. 

** 1 line n<»w !" >aid Mi^. itt, as if it had been a .sentence of 
death 

“ Whs do sou look like i hat . mother?” 

*■ I feel I hasen’t .m ounce id energy left in m\ b-dv.” 

■■ But how cjueer, lor son, motlier. Do sou dunk you air ill?” 

•’ No, Loui e. 1 inM ted that s%a\ : a^ if 1 hadn't an ounce of 
r in’ i gs lr!t in my b» *d\\ 

“ You'll feel \ oui sd! again once sou arc awav.” 

“ Mas be I shall 

Alin all, it wu. onlv a matter of telephoning. The hotel and the 
lailv.ay porlei s and taxi-men w uhi h» the rest. 
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It was a grey, cloudy day, cold even. Mother and daughter sat 
in a cold first-class carriage and watched the little Hampshire 
countryside go past : little, old, unreal it seemed to them both, and 
passing away like a dream whose edges only are in consciousness. 
Autumn ! Was this autumn ? Were these trees, fields, villagrs ? 
It seemed but the dim, dissolving edges of a dream, without inward 
substance. 

At Southampton it was raining : and just a c haos, till they stepped 
on to a clean boat, and were rec rived by a clean young captain, 
quite sympathetic, and quite a gentleman. Mrs. Witt, however, 
hardly looked at him, but went down to her cabin and lay down in 
her hunk. 

There, lying concealed, she felt the engines start, she knew the 
voyage had begun. But she lay still. She saw the clouds and the 
rain, and refused to be disturbed. 

Lou had lunch with the young captain, and she felt she ought to 
be flirty. The young man was so }>olile and attentive ! And she 
wished so much she were alone. 

Afterwards, she sat on deck and saw the Isle of Wight pa*, 
shadowy, in a minty rain. She didn’t know it was the Isle of Wight. 
To her, it was just the lowest bit of the Biitish Isles. She saw it 
fading aw ay : and with it, her life, going like a c lot of shadow in .1 
mist of nothingness. She had no feelings about it, none : m ithn 
about Rico, nor her London house, nor anything. All pawing in a gr»-v 
curtain of rainy dri/./le, like a death, and she, with not a feeling h it. 

'lhey entered the Channel, and felt the slow* heave of the sea. 
And soon, the clouds broke in a little wind, flic skv began t»* 
dear. By mid-aftrrnoon it was blue summer, on the blur, running 
vyaters of the (Channel. And soon, the ship steering for Santander, 
there was the coast of Fram e, the rocks (winkling like some magi* 
world. 

The magic world ! And back of it, that pent-war Paris, which 
Lou knew unlv tc*> well, and which depressed her so thoroughly. 
Or that post-war Monte Carlo, the Riviera still more depicting even 
than Paris. No, no one must land, even on magic toast*.. KLr von 
found yourself in a railway station and a 44 enure of civilization " 
in five minutes. 

Mrs. Witt hated the sea, and stayed, as a rule, practically the whole 
time of the crossing, in her bunk. There she was now, silent, shut 
up like a steel trap, as in her tomb. She did not even read. Ju>i 
lay and stared at the passing sky. And the only thing to do was to 
leave her alone. 
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Lewis and Plirrnix hung on the rail, and watched everything. 
Or they went down to we St. Mawr. Or they stood talking in the 
doorway of the wireless operator's cabin. Lou begged the Captain 
to give them jobs to do. 

1 he queer, transitory, unreal feeling, as the ship i rossed the great 
heavs Atlantic . It was rather bad weather. And Lou felt, ,r she 
had felt before, that this grey, wolf-like, cold-blooded Ocean hated 
men and their drips and their smoky passage. Heavs grey waves, a 
low-sagging sk\ : rain : yellow, weird evenings with snatch^ of 
sun : so it went on. Till they got way South, into the westward- 
running stream. Then they began to get blue weather and blue 
wain 

To go South ! Always to go South, away from the an tic horror as 
fat as possible ! Thi> was Lou’s instinct. To go out of the clutch 
• f greuiess and low skies, of sweeping rain, and of slow, blankctting 

*ow . Never again to see the mud and rain and snow of a northern 
wn t'T, nor to lee! the idealism . Christianized tendon of the now 
ii irJigtous North 

.V they neared 1 la . ana, and the water funded at night witn 
pho'phor e and the fly ing-fishes came like drops of bright water, 
sailing out of the musdvr-.slippery waves, Mrs. Witt emerged on c/ 
moo She •'till had that shut-up, deathly look >n her face. But 
die prowled round the deck, and manifested at lea>t a little interest 
i i * atiaii • n«a lie •• n. Here at sea, ^he hardly remembered the 
< \isi< le e i >t St h.twr oi Lewis or Ph'rnix. She was Pe*t very deeply 
aware e\ en ot L» ai's rxistrn* e but. of <. nurse, it would all come back, 
one e thev wr re on land. 

The\ ailed in hot Min iimr out ot a blue. blue sea. pa*l tin < a-t:e 
into the harbou: at Havana. I here was a lot ol diipping ■ ami thn 
was alicadv America Mts. Witt had herself and L»*u put adiore 
immrdiatelv i'he\ to.«k a motm-car and drove at filin' to the 
great boulevard that is the cents* of Havana. Here they >aw a long 
rank of mot«»r-c at", all diawn up reads to lake a couple of hundred 
American tourists fa »»ne more t**ur. There were tlie tourid«. all 
with badges in thru « oats, le-t tins hnuld get \<"' 

' i hrv get so drunk b\ mgh*. ’ said the driver <n ’Vpamdi. “ that 
she policemen find them l\mg m the toad turn ii cm over, see the 
badge and, hup ! tarrv them to thru hen ! He grinned 
saidonii ally. 

Lou and her mother lunch'd at the Hotel d Anglen :u\ and Mrs. 
Witt watched transfixed while a couple of her uuuurvmcn. a <toi * 
successful man and his wife, lunchrd abroad 1 lies had ■ Kia !■ 
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then lobster — and a bottle of hock — then a bottle of champagne - 
then a half-bottle of port. Anti Mrs. Witt rose in haste as the liqueur?! 
came. For that successful man anti his wife had gone on imbibing 
with a sort of fixed and deliberate will, apparently tasting nothing, 
but saying to themselves : “ Now we’re drinking Rhine wine ! Now 
we’re drinking ipri champagne. Yah, Prohibition ! Thou < anst 
not put it over me.” Their complexions became more and more 
lurid. Mrs. Witt fled, fearing a Havana debacle. But she said 
nothing. 

In the afternoon, they motored into the country, to see the great 
brewery gardens, the new villa suburb, and through the lanes past 
the old, drcaving plantations with palm-trees. In one lane they met 
the fifty motor-i ars with the two hundred tourists all with badge* 
on their chests and self-satisfaction on their faces. Mis. Witt watt lied 
in grim silence. 

" Plus t^a change, plus e'est la meinr chose,” said Lou, with . 
wicked little smile. “ On n’est pas mieux ici, mother.” 

" I know it,” said Mrs. Witt 

The hotels by the sea were all shut up : it was not >rt the "season.” 
Not till November. And then ! Whv, then Havana would hr an 
American city, in full leaf of green dollar lulls. 1 he green leaf ut 
American prosperity shedding itself reikledv, from cw rv reaming 
sprig of a tourist, o\ rr this c it\ of sunshine and ah oho!. ( »rern ! avr , 
unfolded in Pittsburg and Chicago, showering in winter downfall 
m Has ana. 

Mother and daughter drank tea in a corner of the Hdtr! d'Anglr- 
terre once ninr. and return*-..! to the h rr\. 

'I he Ciulf of Mexico was blue and nj ding, wit!* the phantom of 
Mb nds on the .south. (>reat porpoise, t filed and l« ap« d, miming in 
front of the :hip in the dear wain, diving, travdimg in pnfe* \ 
motion, straigfn. with tire tip « t the ship loud. mg the up of then 
tails, then rolling over, ioik-s« tewing, and ie wm,; thru bd.'ic, as 
the\ went. Matvcllous ! 1 he marwilous brants and hioinition 

nt natural wild things! *1 he horror of man’s unnatural life, ho 
hraprd-tip civilization ! 

'lire flying fishes burst out of the sea in clouds of silvetv, trans- 
parent motion. Blue alxne and brlnw, the (iulf seemed a 'dent, 
empty, tiincle s place where man did not reallv reach. And Loci 
was again fast inateci by the glamour of the* universe. 

But bump ! She and her mother were in a fust-class h«*id again, 
calling down the tclqihcmr tor the brll-lmy and ic e-water. And soon 
they were in a Pullman, off towards San Antonio. 
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It was America, it was Texas. They were at their ranch, on the 
great level of yellow autumn, with the vast sky above. And after 
all, from the hot wide sky, and the hot, wide, red earth, there 
did ( oinc something new, something not used-up. Lou did feel 
exhilarated. 

The Texans were there, tall blond people, ingenuously cheerful, 
ingenuously, childishly intimate, as if the fa* t that you had never 
seen them before was as nothing compared to the fact that you’d all 
been living in one room together all your lives, so that nothing was 
hidden from either of you. The one room brine; the mere shanty of 
the- world in which we all live. Strange, uninspired cheerfulness, 
filling, as it were, the blank of complete incomprehension. 

And off they set in their motor-cars, chiefly high-legged Fordt* 
rattling away clown the red trails between sellow sunflowers or sere 
grass or dry cotton, away, away into great distances, cheerfully 
raising the dust of haste. It left Lou in a sort of blank amazement. 
But it left her amused, not depressed. The old rews of emotion and 
intimacy that had been strewed down so lightly upon her fell out 
of their holes, here. The Texan intimacy weighed no more on her 
than a pox* . r stamp, even if, for the moment, it stuck as close. And 
there v. as a lertai" underneath recklessness, even a stoicism in ail 
the appamitlv childish people, which left one free. They might 
appear childish : but they stoically depended on themselves alone, 
in n .ilitv. Not a* ; n Lngland, where every man waited to pour 
flu* him!' 11 < i h ''fit m>« >11 you. 

St. Maw 1 at lived s.ilely, a bit bewildered. The Texans eyed him 
rln-'K, sinn k Mlrni, as ever, by an> thing pute-bred and beauihul. 
Hr was o. mellow 1 too beautiful, too perlet led. m ihi> great open 
(oiintrs. The long-legged I «*\an horse*, with ih< ir elaborate saddle-*. 
Mrmnl MimdiMW m«ne uaiura). 

1 \rn .St. Mawi Ml hmwlf orange, as it were naked and singled 
out, in this rough plate. Like a jewel among stone., a pearl before 
swine, ma\ be. Hut the sw ine w eie no fool*. 1 he v knew a pearl from 
a grain oi mai/e. and a main ot m ti/.e from a peail. And thev knew 
wlj.it they wanted. When it wa* pc.nh. it was pearls ; though 
chielK. it was mai/e. Whit h shows good sense. I'hey could see 
St. Mawr’.s points. Onl> he needn't draw the point too fine, or it 
would ju*t not piere e the tough skin ol this country. 

I hr 1 am h- man mounted him just threw a soft skin over his 
b.uk, jumped on. and awa\ down thr red trail, racing the dust 
among the tall wild yellow of sunflowers. in the hot wild sun. 
Then back again in a fume, and the man slipped otT. 
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44 He*s got the stuff in him, he sure has,** said the man. 

And the horse seemed pleased with this rough handling. Lewis 
looked on in wonder, and a little envy. 

Lou and her mother stayed a fortnight on the ranch. It was all 
so queer : so crude, so rough, so easy, so artificially civilized, anti 
so meaningless. Lou could not get over the feeling that it all meant 
nothing. There were no roots of reality at all. No consciousness 
below the surface, no meaning in anything save the obvious, the 
blatantly obvious. It was like life enacted in a mirror. Visually, it 
was wildly vital. But there was nothing behind it. Or like a cine- 
matograph : flat shapes, exactly like men, but without any substancr 
of reality, rapidly rattling away with talk, emotions, activity, all in 
the flat, nothing behind it. No deeper consciousness at all. So 1: 
seemed to her. 

One moved from dream to dream, from phantasm to phan- 
tasm. 

But at least, this Texan life, if it had no bowels, no vitals, at lea.' .• 
could not prey on one s own vitals. It was this inu» h better (ha 
Europe. 

Lewis was silent, and rather piqued. St. Mawr had already made 
advances to the bo\>* long-legged, arched-necked, glossy-maned 
Texan mare. And the boss was pleased. 

What a world ! 

Mrs. Witt eyed it all shrewdly. But she failed to participate 
Lou was a bit scared at the emptiness of it all, and the queer phan- 
tasmal self-consciousne". CowU>vs just an sdf*< on s< i< m> as Run, 
far more sentimental, mwardlv \agur and unreal CowIm>v> ih,»? 
went after their tows in bl.uk Ford motor * ar* : and who self- 
consciously saw Lady Carrington falling to thrm, a> elegant voim. 
laclrc from the East fall to the noble cow bos of the film*, or m Zac 
Grey. It was all film-ps\s hologv 

And at the same time, these lx>ys led .1 hard, hard hh\ * u . 
dangerous and gruesome. Never thelcss, mwardK thev were d 
conscious film- heroes The boss himself, a man over torts, long a.» 
lean and with a great deal of stringy energv, showed «»fl bdofr \\< : 
in a strong silent manner, existing for the time l>emg jmrelv m In. 
imagination of the sort of pi< line hr made ot her, the sort of impres- 
sion he made on her. 

So they all were, coloured up like a Zane Grr\ book-)a< ket, all 
them living in the mirror The kind of pi* turr they made to >01; ' 
body else. 

And at the same time, with energy, t mirage, and a sloi< .d 
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getting their work done, and putting through what they had to put 
through. 

Il left Lou blank with wonder. And in the face of this strange, 
cheerful living in the mirror — a rather cheap mirror at that - 
England began to seem real to her again. 

Then she had to remember herself back in England. And no, 
oh find, England was not real either, except poisonously. 

What was real ? What under heaven was real ? 

Her mother had gone dumb and, as it were, out of range. Phcruix 
was a bit assured and Ixmnry, back more or less in his own conditions. 
Lewis was a bit impressed by the emptiness of even thing, the lack 
ol < one nitration. And St. Mawr followed at the heels of the boss’ 
loflg-legged Texan mare, almost slavishly. 

What, in heaven’s name, was one to make of it all ? 

Soon, she could not stand this sort of living in a film-setting, with 
the mechanical energy of 44 making good,* that is, making money, 
to keep the show going. The mystic duty to “ make good,” meaning 
to make the ranch pay a laudable interest on the 4 * owners* ” inve st- 
ment. la*' herself being one of the owners. And the interest that 
came to her, iron* her father’s will, being the money she spent to 
buy St. Mawr and to fit up that house in Westminster. Then also 
the invade duty to “ feel good.” Everybody had to feel good , fine f 
“ How arc you thh morning, Mr. Latham ? ” “ Fine / Eh ! don't 
vou feel good o here, eh ? Lady Carrington ■ ” Fine ! "—-Lou 
pn mounted it with the same ringing conviction. It was Couc all 
the lime ! 

** Shall we stay heir long, mother ? ” she asked. 

“ Not a (lav longci than vou want to, Louise. I stay entirely for 
your sake.” 

“* I hen let us g»>. mother. 

1 hey left St. Mawr and Lcwi>. But Phcenix wanted to come 
ah mg. So they motored to San Antonio, got into the Pullman, and 
tra\ died as far as El Paso. Then they changed to go north. Santa 
Fe would be at least “ easy.” And Mrs. Witt had acquaintances 
their. 

They found the fiesta over in Santa Fe : Indians. Mexicans, 
artists had finished their great efinrt to amuse and attract the 
tourists. Welcome, Mr, Tourist, said a great board on one side of the 
high-road. And on the other side, a little nearer to town : Thank 
You , Mr. Tourist , 

“ Plus <;a change L011 began. 

“ nc change jamais— ext cpt for the worse ! ” said .V >. Witt, 
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like a pistol going off. And Lon held her peace* after she had sighed 
to herself, and said in her own mind : “ Welcome also Mrs. and Miss 
Tourist ! ” 

There was no getting a word out of Mrs. Wilt* these days. Whereas 
Pheenix was becoming almost loquacious. 

They stayed a while in Santa Ft 1 , in the dean* comfortable, 
“ homely ” hotel, where “ every room had its bath ” : a spotless 
white bath, with very hot water night and day. The tourists and 
commercial travellers sat in the big hall down below* everybody 
living in the mirror ! And of course, they knew Lady Carrington 
down to her shoe-soles. And they all expected her to know them 
down to their shoe-soles. For the only object of the mirror is to 
reflect images. 

For two davs mother and daughter ate in the mayonnaise intirnac ; 
of the dining-room. Then Mrs. Witt struck, and telephoned down 
every meal-time, for her meal in her room. She got to staying in bed 
later and later, as on the ship. Lou became uneasy This wa> worst 
than Europe. 

Plurnix was still there, as a sort of half-friend, half- (Twin? 
retainer. He was perfectly happy, roving round among the M»*m an 
and Indians, talking Spanish all day, and telling about England arid 
his two mistresses, rolling the ball of his own important r 

44 I’m afraid we’ve got Plurnix for l»!t\” said Lou. 

"Not unless we wish," sard Mrs. Witt imhtirrrntlv. And hr 
picked up a novel whnh she didn’t want to read, but whit ii die wa> 
going to read. 

" What shall we do rwxt, mother * ” Lam a^ked 

" As far as. I am comerned, there is no next,” said Mo, W ; 1 1 

** Come, mother f Let’s go b:u k to Italv or somewhere, if it’s a 

bad as that.” 

” Never again, Loubc* shall I crovs that water. 1 have i ome hone- 
to die.” 

" I don’t sec muc h home about it— the ( jonsalcv 1 lotrl in Santa Fe ’ 

** Indeed not ! But a-. g*»od as anywhere rbr, die m 

“ Oh* mother, don’t lie sdlv ! Shall we li*>k for somewhere when* 
we can be by outdrives* ? ” 

44 I leave it to you, Louise. I have made m> last dc» nu>n. M 

“ What is that, mother.” 

44 Never* never to make another dot ision.” 

44 Not even to dr< idr to die ? ” 

14 No, not even that.” 

** Or not to die ? ” 
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“ Not that either.’ 1 

Mrs. Witt shut up like a trap. She refused to rise from her bed 
that day. 

Lou went to consult Phoenix. The result was, the two set out to 
look at a little ranch that was for sale. 

It was autumn, and the loveliest time in the south-west, where 
there is no spring, snow blowing into the hot lap of summer ; and 
no real summer, hail falling in thick ice, from the thunderstorms : 
and even no very definite winter, hot sun melting the snow and giving 
an impression of spring at any time. But autumn there is, when 
the winds of the desert are almost still, and the mountains fume no 
< louds. But morning comes cold and delicate, upon the wild sun- 
delivers and the puffing, yellow-flowered greasewood. For the desert 
blooms in autumn. In spring it is grey ash all the time, and only 
' hr strong breath of the summer sun, and the heavy splashing of 
• humler rain mk reeds at last, by September, in blowing it into soft, 
t ufly yellow fire. 

It was .stab a delicate morning when Lou drove out with Phccnix 
«> .wards the mountains, to look at this ranch that a Mexican wanted 
sell. lor to< brief moment ihc high mountains had Jo>t their 
now : it would be back again in a fortnight : and stood dim and 
delicate w ith autumn ha/e. The* desert Mi etc hed away pale, as pale 
the sky, but Misery and sere, with hummock-mounds of shadow, 
oid long wing'. . * i.idow, like l hr reflection offline great bird. 

J hr same e. 14 hadous came like rude paintings of the out- 
(k tihcd bird . upon the mountains, where the aspens were turning 
\ * ■ 1 1 o w . For the moment, the brief moment, the great dcscri-and- 
mountain find^ ape had lost its certain crueltv, and looked tender, 
dreams And main, many birds were flickering aruund. 

Lou and Ph'X'nix bumped and hesitated over a long trail : then 
wound down into a deep canyon : and then the car began to climb. 

, limb, 1 limb, in steep rushes and in long, heart-breaking, uneven 
; .nils. *1 he o-ad was bad, and driving was no joke. But it was the 
-ort of road Plumix was used to. H e sat impassive and watchful, 
.aid kept on, till hi> engine boiled. He w as /;:vm//in this country : 
,mpassi\<\ detached, self-satisfied. and silently assertive. Guarding 
luma lt at every moment, but, on his guard, sure of himself. Seeing 
no dilh rence at all between Lou or Mis. Witt and himself, except 
that thev had money and he had none, while he had a native import- 
ance which thev linked. Hr depended on them for money, they 
on him for the power to live out here in tire West. Intimately, he 
was as good as thev. Money was their onlv advantage 
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As Lou sat beside him in the front seat of the cat, where it bumped 
less than behind, she felt this. She felt a peculiar tough-necked 
arrogance in him, as if he were asserting himself to put something 
over her. He wanted her to allow him to make advances to her, to 
allow him to suggest that he should be her lover. And then, finally, 
she would marry him, and he would be on the same footing as she* 
and her mother. 

In return, he would look after her, and give her his support and 
countenance, a\a man, and stand between her and the* world. In 
this sense, he would be faithful to her, and loyal. But as far as othc r 
women went, Mexican women or Indian women : why, that w.s\ 
none of her business. His marrying her would be a pat i between 
two alien *, on behalf of one. another, and he would keep his part o| 
all right But himself, as a private man and a predative alien-blooded 
male, this had nothtng to do with her. It didn’t enter her m .»pr and 
io::ni. She was one of these nervous white women with lots ot 
na nrv . She was very nice too. But as a squau — as a real woman in 
a shawl whom a man went after for the pleasure of the night win . 
die. hardly counted. One of these while women who talk i !<\« r aim 
know things like a man. She could hurdiv expect a halt-N.n age m.ik 
to acknowledge her as his female counterpart. No ! She had ti < 
but io ! And she had all the puiaphrrnalia of the white man 
civilization, which a savage can play with and so escape In. own 
hollow boredom. But his own real female counterpart .* Pha ms 
would jint have shrugged his shoulders, and thought the qur u<.n 
not worth answering. Mow could there Ik* anv aiwwei in hr % to ih< 
phallic male in him J Couldn't ! Vet it would flatter his \ amt; amt 
his self-esteem immrmelv, to possess her. I hat would be p«> t an, 
die very clue to the white man's overwhelming world And it ia 
would let him po^evS he r, he would be altsoruieL ln\al l<» lin. lai 
as affairs and appearances went. Only, the aboriginal phalli' m..h 
in him simph couldn’t recognize her as a woman at all. In th 
respect, she didn’t exbt. It needed the shawled Indian or Mr a 
woman, with their squeaky, plaintive u*uo, their shuffling, w.o* 
humility, and the dark glances of their big, knowing eyes. Whn 
Indian woman looked at him from under her bl.u k fringe, with d.o<. 
half-set relive suggestion in her big eyes : and when she st<x«l beh \ > 
him hugged in her shawl, in such apparently complete quirstu. 
humility : and when she spoke to him in her mousey squeak ot .1 
high, plaintive voice, a s if it were cliff cult for her female badifulne^ 
even to emit so much sound : and when she shuffled away with h< r 
legs wide apart, became of her wide-topped, white, high bin k'ku. 
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boots with tiny while I'cct, and her dark-knotted hair so full of hard, 
yet subtie hue : and when fie remembered the almost watery softness 
of th'’ Indian woman’s dark, warm lle-Ji : then he was a male, an old, 
secretive, rat-like male. But before Lou’s straightforwardness and 
utter sexual iru oinpcteiu 1 c, he just stood in contempt. And to him, 
even a French roc otle was utterly devoid of the right sort of sex. 
She couldn't reallv move* him. She < ouldn’t satisfy the furtivcncs« in 
him. I ie needed this plaintive, squeaky, dark-fringed Indian quality. 
-Something furtive and soft and rat-like, really to rouse him. 

Nevertheless he was ready to trade hi* se\, which, in hi* opinion, 
every white woman vs as sc*en*il\ pining / or, for the white woman’s 
money and sui ial pi i . lieges. In the daytime . all the thrill and extitc- 
os» n( of the whin mun\ motor-tars and moving pictures and it e- 
< m am sodas and so forth. In the night, the soft, watery-soft warmth 
i I an Indian or half-Indian woman. I hi- was Fhrrnix's idea of life 

!• »i !e ;i. i li . 

Nii anv. Idle, if a white woman gave him the privileges of the while 
man's world, he would do his duty by her as far as all that went 

Lou. sitting very* very still beside him as he dr >ve the car- lie was 
not .1 \* v d driver, not qui< k and marvellous as some white men 
me. particularly - mir French chauffeurs she had known, but usually 
.t little behindhand in hi* movement* - die kn'w more or le^ all 
that hr hit. More or less she divined a* a woman does. Even from 
a < c Main rathe* a ured stupiditv of his du uldcr*, and a cera.n 
i.olu'i "tupid v. . iiivenevs oj ho knees, she knew him. 

But she did not judge him too hardily. Somewhere derp. deep in 
I i<*i sidl she knew she to<» was at fault. And this made her someumi - 
uu lined to humble fn*r df, as a woman, before the furtue a»%en h 
nr s . 1 ibis und.Mgiound. " knowing ” ravage He was so difb o .v. 
J: ■ -ru I* i< < » 

Vet. ain r all. ;*<n he? In lib looilessnrs.*, his drifting, his :< 
ineamngle'* un-s.. wa* he difleiem from Ruo? And his childish, 
spellbound .lbs. s; non in the yiotor-iar, or in the moving-picture* 
oi in an ivc-< iraiu v»da was ii ver\ dithrent fiom Rico ? Anyhow, 
wa- it reallv am better l’le.oam r. perhap*. t<’ a woman, became 
. i the ( hild.dmess of it. 

I he same with his opinion of himself as a sexual male ! So chii 
ish, icallv, it was almost thrilling to a woman. But then, so stupid 
also, with that furtive lurking in holes and imagining it could not be 
drtn ted. He imagined lie kept himself dark, in his sexual rat-holes. 
He imagined he was not dcn« ted I 

\ . no, Lou was not sin h a t *ol as she looked, in his eve anyhow. 
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She knew what she wanted. She wanted relief from the nervous 
tension and irritation of her life, she wanted to escape from the 
friction which is the whole stimulus in modern social life. She 
wanted to be still : only that, to he very, very still, and recover her 

OUT) SOul. 

When Phtrnix presumed she was looking for some secretly sexual 
male such as himself, he was ridiculously mistaken. Kven the illusion 
of the beautiful St. Mawr was gone. And Phcrnix, roaming round 
like a sexual rat*in promiscuous bat k-> aids ! Merii y mart cker ! For 
that was all he was : a sexual rat in the great barn-yard of man’s 
habitat, looking for female rats ! 

A/erci, men chtr / You are had. 

Nevertheless, in his very mistakenness, he was a relic! to her. His 
mistake was amusing rather than impressive. And the lac t that one- 
half of his intelligence was a complete dark blank, that t<»o was a 
relief 

Strictly, and perhaps in the best sense, he was a servant. His vrrv 
unconsciousness and his very limitation served as a shelter, as one 
shelters within the limitations of four walls. The very dr< idrrl 
limits to his intelligence were a shelter to her. Thev made her feel safe. 

But that feeling of safrtv did not drt rive her. It was the feeling 
one derived from having a Uu' srrv ant attached to one. a man whose 
psychic limitations left him imapaMr of anything but srrvi<r. and 
whose strong tlow of natural life, at the same time, made him need 
to serve. 

And Lou, fitting there so vrrv still and frail, vet v-lf-* ontainrd, 
had not lived for nothing. She no longer wanted to 1* « >1 herself 
She had no desire at all to fool hmclf into thinking that a Pin mix 
might be a husband and a mate No drdrr that wav at all. His 
obtuseness was a servant’s ohtusrnrs*. She was grateful to him lor 
serving, and she paid him a wage Moreover, she piovidrd him with 
something to do. t<> occnpv his hie. In a sense, she gave him hi^ life, 
and rrs<ucd him from his own boredom. It was a balance. 

He did not know what she was thinking. There was a certain 
physical sympathy between them His obtuseness made him think 
it was also a sexual sympathy. 

“ IPs a nice trip, you and mr, M he said xuddcnlv. turning and 
looking her in the eyes with an excited look, and ending on a for h>h 
little laugh. 

She realized that she should have sat in the back seat. 

** Bui it’s a bad road,” she said. “ Hadn’t you better stop and 
put the sides of the hood tip ? Your engine is l*>ilir g.” 
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He looked away with a quick switch of interest to the red ther- 
mometer in front of his machine. 

“ She’s boiling,” he said, stopping, and getting out with a quick 
alacrity to go to look at the engine. 

I. on got out also, and went to the back scat, shutting the door 
decisively. 

I think I *11 ride at the back,” she said, ” it gets so frightfully hot 
in front, when the engine heats up. Do you think she needs some 
water .** Have you got some in the canteen ? ” 

“ She’s lull,” he said, [jeering into the steaming valve. 

'* You can run a bit out, if you think there’s any need. I wonder 
il it’s nine h further ! ” 

y< Vjuen sale ? ” said he, slightly impertinent. 

She relapsed into her own stillness. She realized how careful, 
how very c archil she must be of n laxing into sympathy, and reposing, 
as it were, on Phernix. He* would read it .is a sexual appeal. Pei haps 
he couldn't help it. She had only her.olf *o blame. He was obtuse, 
as a man and a savage, He had only one interpretation, sex, f »r any 
woman's reproach to liim. 

And si 1 knew , with tlic last clear knowledge of weary disillusion, 
that she did not want to be mixed up in Phoenix’s sexual promts* 
< uitirs. '1 he very thought w.t^ an insult to her. The crude, clumsy 
wi 1 . ant-male : no. no. not that. He was a ir- *>d f< 11. ov, a very good 
fr-’iow. a* lar .e k »cnt. Hut he* fell tar short of phvd* al intimai v. 

" No, no.” sue said to herd'll, “ 1 was wrong to ride in the front 
seat with him. I must sit al me, just alone. Because sex, mco- sex, 
is lepillrnt to me. I will never prostitute m\ self again. I mr. s 
some thing touches mv very spirit, the very quick of me, I will stay 
alone, just alone. Alone, and give mvsclt only to the unset 11 
present es, serve only the other, unseen presences." 

Mir understood now the meaning of the Vestal Virgin*., the 
Virgins of the holy fire in the old temples. They were symbolic of 
hn self, of woman wears of the embrace of ini oinpetent men, weary, 
weary, weary of all that, turning to unseen gods the unseen spirits, 
the hidden fire, and devoting 1. tm* 1( to that, and that alone. 
Rip rising theme her p.u lh- .ci *n and her fulfilment. 

Not these little, iiu omprtrni. * hildidi self-opinionated men ! Not 
these to touch her. She wan bed PmmixN radur stupid shoulders, 
.in he drove the car on l»<r..reii the ;>.:r*n trees and the cedars 
of the narrow mesa ridge, to the mountain foot He was a good 
fellow. But let him run among women ol ins own sort. Something 
was beyond him. And thh something must remain bc\ n<\ him. 
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never allow itself lo come within his reach. Otherwise he would 
paw* it and mess it up, and be as miserable as a child that has broken 
its father’s watch. 

No, no * She had loved an American, and lived with him for a 
fortnight. She had had a long, intimate friendship with an Italian 
Perhaps it was love on his part. And she had yielded to him. Then 
her Jove and marriage to Rico. 

And what of it all ? Nothing. It was almost nothing. It was as 
if only the outside of herself, her top layers, were human. Tins 
inveigled hej* into intimacies. As soon as the intimacy penetrated, 
or attempted to penetrate inside her, it was a disaster. Just .1 
humiliation and a breaking-down. 

Within these outer lavers of herself lay the successive min i 
sanctuaries of herself And these were inviolable. She accepted it 

“ 1 am not a marrying woman/' she said to herself. 1 I am not 
a lover nor a mistress nor a wife. It is no good. Love can t reallv 
c omc into me from the outride, and I can never, never mate with am 
man. since the mystic new man will never tome to me. No, no, let 
me know myself and m\ nMr. 1 am one of the eternal Yirvio, 
seising the eternal tire. Ms dealings with men have aids broken m> 
stillness and nie<srd up m\ iloorwavs. It has been my nun fault. 

I ought to stay viigin, and still, very, very still, and serve the rimst 
perfec t service. I want my temple and my loneliness and my Anglin 
mvitery of the innrr fire. And with men, only the delicate, subtle i, 
more remote relations. No coming near A coming near oulv 
breaks the delicate veils, and broken veils, like broken flown s, . >n!v 
lead to rottenness.*’ 

She felt a great peace inside her>elt as she made this realization. 
And a thankfulness. Became, alter all, it seemed to her that the 
hidden fire was air e and burning in this sky, over the desert, in the 
mountains. She felt a certain latent holiness in the very atmosphere, 
a young, spring-fire of latent holiness, sue h as %hr had nev er felt m 
Europe, or in the East. “ For me, 1 ' she: said, as she looked aw e, .o 
the mountains in shadow and the pale-warm desert beneath, with 
wings of shadow upon it : “ For me, this place is sat red It t 
blessed/' 

But as she watched Ph'rnix : as she remembered the m<»n»i-« ar« 
and tourist*, and the rather dreary Mexicans of Santa le, and t lo 
lurking, invidious Indians, with something of a iat-hke wrrtionr 
and defeatedness in their bearing, *Uc realized that the latent hi 
of the vast landscape struggled under a great weight of din 
inertia. She had to mind the dirt, most rarrfnllv a. id vividlv iv 
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it and keep it away from her, here in this place that at last seemed 
sacred to her. 

'1 he motor-car climbed up, past the tall pine-trees, to the foot of 
the mountains, and came at last to a wire gate, where nothing was to 
he expected. Phoenix opened the gate, and they drove on, through 
more trees, into a dealing where dried up bean-plants were yellow. 

“ This man got no water for his beans/’ said Phrenix. 44 Not got 
much beans this year. 1 ’ 

i hey < limbed slowly up the incline, through more pine trees, and 
out into another clearing, where a couple of horses were grazing. 
And there they saw the ranch itself, little low cabins with patched 
t^ofs, under a few pine-trees, and facing the long twelve-acre 
clearing, or field, where the Michaelmas daisies were purple mist, 
and spangled with clumps of yellow flowers. 

“ Not got no alfalfa here neither ! f ‘ said Pleenix, as the car waded 
past tin* flowers. ** Must be a dry place up here. Clot no water, 
sure they has erf t ” 

Vet it wa« the pl.u r I.oti wanted. In an instant, her heart sprang 
t<> it. P. instant the car * topped, and she saw the two cabins 
insid* the ticket v fl-nce, the rather broken c »rral beyond, and behind 
all, tall, blue baNam pine*, the round hills, the solid uprise of the 
mountain Hank : and getting down, she looked across the purple 
and gold of the t !•■ r ; ng. downwards at the ring of pine-trees standing 
m? >iill , so crud *nd untameable, the motionless detert beyond the 
bi odes of the pine < rests, a thousand fret below : and beyond the 
dr ert. blue mountains, and far, far-off blue mountains in Arizona : 
" .0 *hf die '.tid to herself 

I’Jib little tumble-down rant h. onlv a homestead of a huinlred- 
aud-si\t\ at res, was, as it were, man- last effort towards thr wild 
heart of tlir Rot kic-. at this point. Sixty years before a restless 
m li.»..lm,M(‘r had wandere 1 out from the East, looking for gold 
among the mountains. Me found a very little, then no more. But 
the mountains had got hold ol him, he could not go back. 

There was a little trickling spring of pure water, a thread of trea- 
sure perhaps better than gold. So the ^ hoolmaster took up a h *mc- 
siead on the lot where this little spring arose. Me struggled, and got 
hini'clf his I,,g inbin elected, his fence put up, sloping at the 
mountain- ide through thr pine-trees and dropping into the h dlows 
whc:e die ghost-white mariposa lilies stood leafless and naked in 
flower, in spring, on tall invisible stems. Me made the long clearing 
for alfalfa. 

And fell so into debt, that hr had to trade hi> homestead wav, to 
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clear his debt. Then he made a tiny living teaching the children of 
the few American prospectors who had squatted in the valleys, 
beside the Mexicans. 

The trader who got the ranch tackled it with a will. He built 
another log cabin, and a big corral, and brought water from the 
canyon two miles and more across the mountain slope, in a little 
runnel diuli. and more water, piped a mile or more down the little 
canyon immnliatch above the cabins. He got a flow of water for 
his houses : for toeing a true American, he felt he could not really say 
he had conquered his environment till he had got running water, 
taps, and wadi-hand basins inside his home 

Taps, running water and wash-hand bams he ui • omnhdirJ. 
And, undaunted through the years, he prepared the ha m fa a 
fountain in the little fern chin enclosure, and he built a liide bath- 
house. After a number of \ ears, he sent up the enamelled bath-tub 
to be put in the little log bath-house on the little wild ran* h hung 
right against the su\agc Ro< kir^, above the d»*M it. 

But here the mountains finished him. He was a trader down 
bclbw, in the Mr\i: .in village ”1 hi * little ram h w.c, as it w» re, hh 
hobby, his ideal, lie and his New hngland win *jv nt their tnnmc 
there : and turned on the t tp> in tin < abiiw arid turned thru nit 
again, and h It r*\d;v that civ ili/.i'ion had lonqmucd. 

All ih t.> plumbing hum the savage ravimw of dm oimnnv-erir of 
them narrn lc'% to thi> dav hm, however. nn»nn. In fa< t, dm 
ram h cog a great dr d ot uionev . But it wa» all to be got lock 
The bigileari'sg w a* to be irrigated I *r ait. »if i, th.e huh' 1 haring l< r 
bean >. and tire third 1 !e. u mg, under the * « .rral, t r potatoes All’n* -• 
thin!T» the trad'T f ■ *uid trade to the M' \u am. vriv ,u 1\ aii'.i ■ * u I*. 

And moreover, -ime somebody had 'iart«d a pi *:.r ><\ d.f lanioU' 
goals' 1 her a' made by Me\n an pea ant > in New Nf m- goat- 
there >h« odd be. 

Coat* there were live hundred of them, eventualls. And ’ic > 
fed t hicfly in the wild mountain hollow*, the no-m in’- 1 ! I 
Mr\i» ans call them fire-mouth*, bn .m-r rvnvdc.ug d*< v * .'*» 
dies. Not Ijccaur of their flaming mouths, really, but be* au e th* ■ 
nibble a live plant down, down to the qnh k, till it 1 an put foidt 
no more. 

So, the energetic trailer, in the unuvr of five or vix years. had c »; 
the ran< h ready. The long three-i^.mrd < abin wav for him and ho 
New Lngland wife. In the iwo-roomed * abin lived the M-’m» an 
family who really had c hargr of the iun< h. I or (hr trader was n > dv 
fixed to his store, seventeen miles away, down m the Mexican village 
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The ram h lay over eight thousand feet up, the snows of winter 
t ame deep and the white goats, looking dirty yellow, swam in snow 
with their poor curved horns j>oking out like dead sticks. But the 
< orral had a long, cosy, shut-in goat-shed all down one side, and into 
this crowded the five hundred, their acrid goat-smell rising like hot 
.»( id over the snow. And the thin, pock-marked Mexican threw 
them alfalfa out of the log barn. Until the hot sun sank the snow 
again, and froze the surface, when patter-patter went the two 
thousand little goat-hoofs, over the silver-frozen snow, up at the 
mountain. Nibble, nibble, nibble, the fire-mouths, at every tender 
twig. And the goat-bell climbed, and the baa-ing f ame from among 
the dense and shaggy pine-trees. And sometimes, in a soft drift 
uhder the trees, a goat, or several goats, went through, into the white 
depths, and some were lost thus, to reappear dead and frozen at the 
thaw. 

By evening, thev were driven down again, like a dirty yellowish- 
while stieam r arising dark stick, on its yeasty surface, tripping and 
bleating o\er the frozen snow, past the bustling dark green pinr- 
tre< s, d“v t > the trampled mm of the corral. And everywhere, 
e\er\oh<ir over the snow, \rIIow stains and dark pills of goat- 
d Topping- melting into the mu fai c crv-tal. On still, flittering nights, 
when the fto-t was hard, the mtv*11 of goat- • .■in'* up like some 
mu aimy and hm and great *t.us ■u«. , u on the mountain*: » dge 
-re 1 1 h d to be \ *< King like die e\ es . *1 a mountain li »n. brought by 

the o rnt. Then the co\oies in the near < anv»n howhd and sobbed, 
and ran like shadows mer the -now. But the goat corral had been 
built tight. 

In the course of \ears the goat-herd had grown from hits to 
fi\e huutlied, and Min is that was in- 'ea-e. I he goat-milk chemw 
sat dmngnn their ln»lr racks In spring, there was a great flawing 
and -kipping of kids. In min:n< 1 and cai Iv autumn, there was a pm 
of flu's, ri-irig from all that *g< u-sinell and that cast-out uhev of 
goat-d-nulk all <*r the 1 hec-r-n.. iking. The rats came, and the pack- 

rats. sw aiming. 

And after all, it was tilth* uh to o'll or trade the cheeses, and little 
profit to be made. And in div summers, no water came d >w n 
in the narrow ditih-< hannrl. that straddled in w*»«»den runnels rr 
the deep 1 lefts in the nv aimam-side. No w..Kr meant no alfulM. 
In winter tlic goats m .uaK iliank at all. In ^invi.n they could he 
wati red at the little spring. But the thiiMv land wa< not so easy to 
;u • ommodate. 

l ive hundierl line white Angora goats, with their m;; e hand- 
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some padres ! They were beautiful enough. And the trader made 
all he could of them. Come summer, they were run down into the 
narrow tank filled with the fiery dipping fluid. Then thrir lovely 
white wool was dipped. It was beautiful, and valuable, but 
comparatively little of it. 

And it all cost, cost, cost. And a man was always let down. At 
one time no water. At another a poison -weed. Then a sickness. 
Always some imperious malc\olcncc fighting, lighting against tin* 
will of man. A strange invisible influence coining out of the livid 
rock -fastnesses in the bowels of those uncreated Kinky Mountains, 
presing upon the will of man, and slowly wearing down hi. resist- 
ance, his onwaid-pushing spirit. The curious, subtle thing, like a 
mountain fever, go: into the blood, *o that the men at th<* rata h, and 
the animals with them, had bursts of queer, \iolent, h,df-h eu/i< < 1 
cncigv. in whan, however, they were wont to hoe their waihi's. 
And then, dam og»* of some son. The horses ripped and * u 1 ih r: 
selves, or they were struck by lightning, tht* men had great h 
or sirkness. A curious disintegration working all the rime, .1 . 1 <• 

malevolent breath, like a <tuprf\ing, irritant gas, • om.ug out .g •’ 
uniat homed mountains. 

'The pack-rats with thru bmhy tails ami big ears lame d*«wn on* 
of (he hills, and weir jumping and boar, mg about ■ wtiil* <>; 
the curious debasing utalevolcm c that wa. m the pint tin* phn r 
The Mexicans in th.ugr, go» > i honest men, wuk< 1 all tlu% , .-d 1 
But they wt u* like m ^ ot die M< \n am in die .<»u;h we t, .0 d b ■< , 
had been pit hr i , to u>c one of Kipling’ wool- A 1! d>< m’.: ' 
inalrvMcme ot the ontntiy itselt ha i dowlv tak»*n a!! the j un 
in mhotkd from. them, leaving a hop^’e s ut mip; - o‘ a man 

And the same happened to tie white men, exp-* d to tlie oj - a 
fou tun . Slowly, ihev wrie pithed. 1 he energy w< n? out of tin m 
And more than that, die interest. An inertia ol mddb 1. n e mv.idui 
the a>ul, leaving the b<xl\ lealthv and active, but wa tmg (in 
the living interest, quite away 

It was the New Lngland wile of the trader mIo ;* it m tu err . 
into the rate h. She looked on it as her home. Me had a little vein 
feme put all round the two rabbi. . the bright bia s watt : t.ij*. b 
kept shining in the two kinlrn. : *«u: ide the kit. hen d**or dr ha 
a liulc kitchen garden and na-tuMmuis, alter a great light v 
invading animals, that nibbled everything awav \nd stu c ^ 
far as the prcj>araliun oi the round c« tt< utr bom whuh was t > 
a little pool, under the frw rm lo rd pint-toe b'tweru do t 
cabins, a pool with a tiny fountain jet. 
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But t his, with the bath-iuh, wa> her limit, as the five hundo*d 
goals were her man's limit. Out of the mountains c.mr; two breath* 
of influence : the breath of the curious, frenzied eneig ; , that took 
awa\ one’s intelligence as alcohol or any oilier stimulus does : and 
then the most strange insidiousness that ate away the soul. Tin 
woman loved her ranch, almost with passion. It wa; she who fell 
the stimulus, more than the men. It .wemed to enter her like a sort 
of sex passion, ink ir ii'ying her ego, making her foil of \ioirme are! 
of blind female cmigy. The energy, and the blindness of it ! A 
M range blind hen/y, like an intoxication while :i Lined. And du* 
m'iiv ol beauts tl.at drilled her New Kngland woman'' soul. 

Hi i cabin fared the slow downdopc of the clearing, the alhtlfu 
lurid : her long, low labin, eroiuhim r under the great pine-tree* 
that threw up its trunk dice: in hunt of die house, in the sard. Thai 
pmc-tiee was the guardian of the place. But a bri ding, almo t 
demonidi guardian, from the far-off crude ages of the world. In 
ureat pill. ii of pale. Hakes -ribbed copper rose there in strung 
callous iruldh renee, and the mini j)cr inuncnec, whbh is in pin* - 
trees. A passionless, rmn-ph.dlii column, ii.*ing in die shadow i 
die pre- « xuu s.orld, before the hot-blooded iths phallic column c\e» 

< in mi itsi It. A mid, bloss, anle'S, resinous sap surging and oozing 
gum. Irma dial pallid brow nidi bark. And die wind lib ing in tin 
ner ,, lik«- a \.M nest of serpent* And the nine tones fallm.* 
plumb .is d.» li i ! t them. 1 lien l>ing all o\er t’ne sard. open 
di* 'ini 1 ik<* • ■dm roses, buit hard, sexless, rigid with a blind 
w n 

l\ot die uiitiiim «*t dial \ u > -tree, the alfalfa held d*»ped geuib 
iinvui, o» the cm ling guard of nine-tre* s, hum whi. h a!mr. li.in; 
b.inbr isolated pine* ms r p> ragged heights at inters ah, in him i 
awi u\« ness. Strange, those pint -lues ! In some lights all their 
needles glistened like polished steel, all subtly gliiteiing with a 
whitidi flitter among daiknis*. like real needle*. Then again, at 
evening. tlie iumb would Hare up orange-red. and the lulls would 
hr dai k , aleil lulls like a w oil ’s tail tombing the air. Again, in the 
m» ruing sunlight thev would be -.i d t and still, hardlv noticeable. 
Hul *; 1 1 die same, present. and wauhful. Ne\rr >\inpath* tit. always 
wan Llidly on their guard, and resistant, thc\ hedged one in with 
die amnia and the power and die slight honor of the pre-scxual 
prime\ .ii world. 1 he \m:U where cavil creature wa> crud *!\ 
hmited to its own ego, nude and bristling and told. and dim 
cniwdmg in p.w ks like pine-trees and wolves. 

But bevond t hi* pine-tree*. ah, there beyond, there was .< auiv t r 
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the spirit to soar in. The circle of pines, with the loose trees rising 
high and ragged at intervals, this was the barrier, the fence to the 
foreground. Beyond was only distance, the desert a thousand fret 
below, and beyond. 

The desert swept its great fawn-coloured circle around, awav 
beyond and below like a beach, with a long mountain-side of puir 
blue shadow closing in the near corner, and strange bliudi hummoc ks 
of mountains rising like wet rock from a vast sti.iinl, away in the 
middle distance, and beyond, in the faithcst distance, pale blue 
crests of mountains looking over the horr/on, from the west, as d 
peering in from another world altogether 

Ah, that was beauty ! -perhaps the most beautiful thing in the 
world. It was pure beaut), abu'lult beauty 1 There ! I hat was it 
To the bttle woman fiom New Kngland, with her tense, fierce soul 
and her egoistic passion of sen ice, this beauty "as absolute, a ne f>ln\ 
ultra. From her doorwav, from her port h, she < ould wan h the \ast, 
caglc-hke a heeling ol the da\ light, that turned as the eagles whu h 
lived in the neat locks turned oveihtad in the blue, turning the .r 
luminous, daik-c dgcd-patteinrd bellies and lindens mgs upon thr 
pure air, like wirved orbs So the davhght made the vast turn up».n 
the desert, bn. dung the fail best otitw.it* him* mountains And m.iih 
timo, the vast '.(rand ol the dew rt would float with 1 unous undid o 
tions and exhalations arntd the blue fiagilits of mount mo, \sh > 
upper edges were harder than the floatm" bases \nd *omr runes, 
she would sre the little' bnosn ad*»l>e houses of the vdl i/r Mr\i. no, 
twentv miles, awav, kk«* huh cube itvstals of m i • ? .usr% d * » r r 
upc»n the desert, vei\ disttta t, with a c otton-vsn . *1 tr< e 01 two 1 r 
near. And sometimes she would see the tu-of! 0* Jo, thittv i ilt , 
awav, when* tbe tans on made a gate wav h<fw<<n the in mu .no 
Quite clear, like an open gateway out ol a v.ot card, she w-.i I 1 
the cut-out bit of die < anw<n*jMw *ge And on the desert it » ! * 

< tirioits pm kri'd h ids «>t nii'si* dc . \nd a M 1 » h < *at h wo t • 
in pi. n e> revealed the otherwise invinU. • anv u » Mb* Riol»r.m'' 
And bevoncl rvrrvthmg, tlie mountains Lxe i«( hero showing up 
from an outer sea. I hen I iter, the sun would g» * d* *w u bla/i* ' .d>* a t 
the shallow cauldron of simmering darkness, and the ?. ur.d ihoun 
tain of f*«>loiado would lump up into un» annv Manila au< e, noith- 
waids 'I hat was alwavs rather frightening Hut morning < arm 
again, with the sun peeping over the mountain slopes and hghim 
the desert awav in the distant r long long brf >rr it lighted on far 
vatd And then she would see another v.dlev, hkr magic and vrn 
]« • <!v, with green fields and long tufts of roiton-w *1 trees, and a 
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few long-cubical adobe houses, lying floating in shallow light below, 
like a vision. 

Ah 1 It was beauty, beauty absolute, at any hour of the day : 
w briber the perfect clarity of morning, or the mountains beyond the 
.simmci ing desert at noon, or the purple lumping of northern mounds 
under a red sun at night. Or whether the dust whirled in tall 
i oluinns, travelling across the desert far away, like pillars of cloud 
by dav, tall, leaning pillars of dust hastening with ghostly haste : or 
vshedur, 111 the early part of the >ear, suddenlv in the morning a 
whole st a of solid white would rise rolling below, a ‘olid mist from 
*T( It<d miuw, ghost-white under the mountain sun, the world below' 
blot 1 < d out : or whether the hiatk rain and cloud streaked down, 
fa^ .u tfr.s the desert, and lightning stung down with .sharp white 
stings on the l.ori/on : or the (loud travelled and burst overhead 
with risers oi fluid blue fire running out of heaven and exploding on 
earth, and hail coming down like a worl 1 ot u r '1 utered above 
or the hot sun rode in again : or snow fell in heavv olrnre : or the 
world was blinding white under a blue sky, and one must hurrv 
under the pme-trees lor shcher against that \ast. white, baik- 
braimg 1 1 .dm h rushed up at one and made one almost unc ou- 

st i> iii* ,r i'i 1 the m w 

It wa* al.vuvs Ixautv. alii'in! It vs as alwavs u-eat, and qdendid, 
and f « *1 sona reason, natural. It wa- nev 1 r gra r 1 <«rthc ,*’eal. 
Alwav , for »»mr 1 on nr»h<t. And (pin *»'n r h m si .0 1 1 it all 
So it was wl \oii u.iivlm! la vast and lr iiij 1 4.. hi aoe The 
land v ape h\< 1 , and lued a> the woil 1 <»t the go 1'. urn'dlmd and 
uiKMntrntd J he great Moling landscape h <d its own life, 
>uiu| *1 1. is and urn .mug Man did not t \i%t tor it 

\nd it it had been a question simpjv of hung '’uongn the eves, 
into tin* d ' 'o, then this wmild have oeen Par 1 i a . an 1 the little 
New laudarid wmii m «*n In i iam h would have 1 urn i what she was 
aUavs mg (or. ihecairhN p iradise ol the >pint 

Put even a woman t ania t hvt <»n!\ into the dr-t m e. the beyond 
WilK-milv she finds h n dr \ q> .sed :•» the in*ai tiimgs. tlie thing 
in itsilr \nd willv-milv she is taught up ml > ih< I /nt with the 
IIIIIIK di it( objc ( t 

I hi N(w 1 nflaiul woman h id lotighl t.. make the ru .irncv 
j »ei f c *< 1 as tin hstaine 1 >! the dMaine wa- a >s tl ne beauts She 
ha l I h ( n mull u nt «.f siiur >iie h id teh qui*e a ued, when the 
watei tame 1 unmng **ut ot In 1 buglit biav* taps, dm w».d water of 
the lulls caught, nuked into the narrow non pipes, and led tamclv 
to hn kilt hen. to jump out over her sink, into hi 1 w a>h-b.iw at her 
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service. There / she said. I have tamed the waters of the mountain 
to my service. 

So she had, for the moment. 

At the same time, the invisible attack was being made upon her. 
While she revelled in the beauty of the luminous world that wheeled 
around and below her, the grev, rat-like spirit of the inner mountain 
was attacking her from behind. She could not keep her attention. 
And, curious) v . she could not keep even her speech. When she was 
saving somclidpg, suddenly the next word would be gone out of her. 
as if .i pack-rat had carried it off. And she sat blank, stuttering, 
staring in the empty cupboard of her mind, like Mothei 1 lubbard, and 
seeing the cupboard bare. And this irritated her husband intense! 1 . 

Her chickens, of which she was so proud, were carried awa\ < b 
they strayed. Or they fell sick. At first she could rope with 
her circumstam es. But after a while, she couldn't. She couldn't 
care. A drug-like numbness possessed her spirit, and at the \er. 
middle of her, she couldn't care what happened to her chicken. 

The name when a couple of horses were struck bv lightning. 1* 
frightened her. The ri\ers o! fluid fire that suddenlv fell out of tie 
sky and exploded on the earth nearby, as if tin* v.h !e eanh hid 
burst like a bomb, frightened her fiotti the very roie ol hri, and mad* 
her know . M'crrtlv and with eynii al c ertaiuty , that tGre ;n:s no v:n< it- 
Gcd in the hearer.'. A \cr\ tall, elegant pine- tier jtrr above her *■ a bn 
took the lightning. .*nd Mood rail and elegant .h before, but with a 
white seam spiraling Irmn its crest, all down its tall trunk, to earth. 
The perfect star, white and long as lightning it elf. And r\er\ tiira- 
site looked at it, she said to herself, in spit** *>f le r * !t : 7 b*t n r : 

■I Innc?:?, (red. f he God there n a * the pin* -tat c, and A.*;; lid- 

& the Ouiwaidlv, she never < milr^rd tins Openlv, she 

thought of her dear New l.nghmd Chuoh a* usual Bur m the 
v iolent undeic urrent ofher woman’s soul, after the ^ t* *r ms, she w.ndd 
look ar that living -earned tree, and the \i>i»c would sav m her. 
almost >a\ageb : II ha! Kerne about jb'io and a Gvd of leu. in a 
fUii e Itf.e th • ! 7 h i t riore caful and more if den did. / like it hr tier 

I he vrrv chipmunks, in their jerky hefrn -4 ejtrr, the blur ja\ 
wrangling in /he pine-tree* in the dawn, the grey ■'piuirl m.duhititu 
to the tr«e-tn;r;h. then pa cing to shatter at her and *t*ld her. wide 
a shrewd b ai !* -sness, as if she we»r the alien, thr out id-:. the 
i rraturr that should n*»t be permitte d among the trees, all d*-.tio\ed 
the illusion she cherished, <*1 love, univei d hoe. 1 here wa ie< 
love on this ranch. 1 In re was hie, int rn e, finding life, lull "1 
energy , fiut abo, with an undernne **f *.?• ?ee e<frdnev 



The black ants in her cupboard, the pack-rats bouncing on her 
ceiling like hippopotamuses in the night, the two sick goats : then* 
was a peculiar undercurrent of squalor, flowing under the curiou* 
tussle of wild life. That was it. The wild life, even the life of the 
trees and flowers, seemed one bristling, hair-raising tussle. The vrry 
flowers came up bristly, and many of them were fang-mouthed, like 
the dead-nettle : and none had any real scent. But they were very 
fascinating, loo, in their very fierceness. In May, the furious 
columbines of the stream-beds, columbines scarlet outride and yellow 
in, like the red and yellow of a herald's uniform farther from die 
dove nothing could be : then the beautiful rosy-blue of the great 
tufts of the flower they called blue-bell, but which was redly a 
flower of the snap-dragon family : these giew in powerful beauty in 
the little dealing ol the pine-tree*, followed by the flower the 
settlers had mysteriously called herb hour van kle : a tangle of long 
do»ps of pure fire-red, hanging from slim in\r il>lc stalks of smoke 
colour. The purest, most perfect \erm:Iion wallet, .leanest fire- 
colour, hanging in long drops like a shower of fire-rain that i- just 
going to strike the earth. A little later, more in the .pen. there 
< .mie .ci..o*i •? sheer fire-red flower, sparking, hen e ird tunning 
up a bri.tly grey ladder, as if the earth's bre-j entre had blown out 
some red sparks, white-speckled and deadlv wide. pulling for a 
moment in the dav air. 

So it was ! T of alfalfa field was one raging. •• - M.mg of 

plants trying t- *.rt hold. One dry year, and the b . -,i\ wiid thu gs 
had got hold : the spik\. blue-!ea\ ed thbtlc-noppv with it^ m hui- 
white downs, the low dumps »>i blue net:h*-ilowi i. the later rush, 
.titer the serenev* of June and Jul\ . the rudi « A red spark' and* Mi< h«v*‘- 
mas daisies, and the lough wiki sunflower^. strand 1 ’:!* and choking 
the dark, tender green of the < |o\rr-hke alfalfa ! A battie. a \inb-, 
with banners of bright starlet and \e!!ow 

When a really defein ele^> flower did i>mr. like the moth-still, 
ghost-centred mariposa lily, with its inner moih-du<t of vellow*. it 
came invisible. There wav nothing to be seen, but a hair of grrvbh 
grass neai the oak-scrub. BdioM, this inu-iMc long stalk was 
balancing a while, ghostly, thrcc-pctalled flower, naked out of 
nothingness. A mariposa lily ! 

Onlv the pink wild roses smelled sweet, like T iie old world. 1 hey 
were sweet-1)! iar roses. And * ho dark blue ban -‘ueib among the oak- 
serub, like the icc-dark bubbles o! the nvnintam dower* m the Alps, 
the Alpcnglix ken. 

The lo^es of the desert are the cactus flowers, < rvst.d of » mshicrnt 
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yellow or of rose-colour* But set among spines the devil himself 
must have conceived in a moment of sheer ecstasy. 

Nay, it was a world before and after the Cod of Love. Even thr 
very humming-birds hanging about the flowering squaw-berry 
bushes, when the snow had gone, in May, they were before and after 
the God of Love. And the blue jays were nested daik with challenge, 
and the yrllow-and-dark woodpecker was fearless like a warrior in 
war-paint, as he struck the wood. While on the fence the hawks sat 
motionless, like dark fists clenched under hea\eu, ignoring man and 
his ways. 

Summer, it was true, unfolded the tender cotton-wood leaves, 
and the tender aspen. But what a tangle and ghostly aloofness in 
the aspen thickets high up on the mountains, the enldnrvs that is in 
the eves and the long cornelian talons oi the bear. 

Summer brought the little wild straw ben ies, with their savage 
aroma, and the late summer brought the rose-jewel ra>pbririrs in 
the \ alley cleft. Bill how lonely, how hardi-l-uielv and menacing 
it was, to he alone in that shadowy, steep < Mi oi a 1 anvon just above 
(he cabin*, pi* king ra^pbcrrM, while the thunder path* ml 1 1 j 1 k and 
blue-purple at the mountain topv Hie mam wild ia pb. irirs 
hanging rose-red in the t hi* kei>. But the mu am bed b< !« »w ail ■.dent, 
waterlevs. And tb.e tree** all broiling in .->:!* n« e. and wailing like 
warriors at an outpost. And the berries waiting lot the >h.up-< vrd, 
told, long-snoute«i bear to come 1 ambling and shaking im hem-, 
sharp fur. The berries grew lor the 1>< am and the hub- New I.indand 
woman, with her umatmv semitivrm >s to und* 1 Imih; mllneme^, frit 
all the time she vs as stealing. Stealing the w.hi 1 a* pt»'-i i irs in the 
secret little cans on behind her home And when -he had made 
them into jam, ’she could almost taste the thei* in her preo-ives. 

She < onlessed nothing oi thi> She trad rv * a to 4 onte nothing of 
her dread. But she ah aid. I.*pe« tails ,he wa* i • -m* tons of ihr 
prowling, intense aerial t Mindly ail the summit, alter June I he 
air was thi< k with wandering * unents of fico r dr* in* fluid, waiting 
to discharge themselves And almost rscrv dav ihne w.i. the iage 
and battle of thunder. But the air wu* never * leared. 11 k re was n < 
relief. However the thunder raped, and .p< m itsril, \ei, afmrwaiT, 
among the sunshine was the strange lurking and wandfimg <»t the 
electric currents, moving in v t^iblr- . with strange mnu* r. between 
the atoms of the air. She knew. Oh, die knew 

And her love for her ranch turned sometimes mi<> a *ertam 
repulsion. The underiving rat-dirt, the ever la ting bidding tussle 
of the wild life, with the tangle and the lx>nrs strewing Bones <>t 
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horses struck by lightning, bones of dead cattle, skulls of goats with 
little horns : bleached, uni juried bones. Then the cruel electricity 
of the mountains. And then, most mysterious but worst of all, the 
animosity of the spirit of place : the crude, half-created spirit of 
place, like some serpent-bird forever attacking man, in a hatred of 
man’s onward-struggle towards further creation. 

The seething cauldron of lower life, seething on the very tissue of 
the higher life, seething the soul awav , seething at the inariow. The 
vaM and unrelenting will of the swarming lower life, working forever 
against man’s attempt at a higher lih*, a further ‘ re. tied being. 

At last, after many years, the little woman admitted to herself that 
she was glad to go down from the ranch, vs hen November came with 
snejtw. She was glad to ( nine to a more human home, her house in 
the village. And as winter passed by, and spring same again, ‘■he 
knew die did not want to go up to the ranch again. It had broken 
soiii'-thing in her. It had hurt her leu idly. It had maimed her 
1( »r ever in hei hope, he i b« hit in paradise <>n earth. Now, she hid 
troni heio lf her own « orpM-, the mi;- •• «.f her New I'm;! *nd bc-het 
in a w-ild uhimaulv all f< <r l»»w. '1 he hr Inf, .aid lur. elf with it, 

wa> a < \ .• '1 ^e gml, (d those inn *i mountains were grim and 
inv io:< - . and rr.h r.d< *s, huge r than man, and h aver than man. Vet 
man ««-uJd m v»-r rnavt< r them 

1 i.i huh w * a:* in in la r flow ( r- cn d: n awav h< I ./■. . 1 the stream- 
in l n-d \ : ! 5 . * *r. ’ .d .way fu-m the thought • -1 all. s ho would not 
gt » ; * » the i au« h . .*>' in» ae. 

I Ip- Mr\ii ins slaved in <haigr. hiking after the gnats But the 
pJa. r didn’t pav. It didn't pa* . imt ijuite. It laid paid. It might 
pav Bui the < flint, the « lmrl ! And .u the imuTn.% ;• eaten out uf 
a man’" Ieim and the - ail out of hi- beily. <«*irc::dmg \ Si ih the 
sttaie'e i.iu.c it v of savage life, thelowi; stage of < rca;.- »n, he cannot 
make tlic' i fi -rt anv mme. 

1 hen ahn, the war » ante, making main men give up their cnlcr- 
pno - at i h ih/ati<»ti. 

l.veiv new stroke of uvili/.itioti ha< t«»st the lives of ouintlos 
brave men, who have fallen defeated h\ the “ dragon." in their effort' 
to win the apples of the Ilc-pri idr^. or the fl<*e, e ot g«'ld. fa.len in 
their efforts to overcome the old. hall-soidi 1 savagerv of the lower 
stages of < i cation, and win to the next *iagr 

for all sav ag< ry is hnlf-soidid. And man is onlv himself when he 
is fighting on anil on, to overcome the snrdidncss. 

And every i ivili/ation, when it loses its mwaid vision and its 
cleaner energy, falls into a new sort of snrdidness, more ast and 



more stupendous than the old savage sort. An Andean stables of 
metallic filth. 

And all the time, man has to rouse himself afresh, to cleanse the 
new accumulations of refuse. To win from the crude wild nature 
the victory and the power to make another start, and to cleanse 
behind him the century-deep deposits of layer upon layer of refuse : 
even of tin cans. 

The ranch dwindled. The flock of goats declined. The watei 
ceased to flow. And at length the trailer gave it up. 

He rented the place to a Mexican, w|o lived on the handful o» 
beans lie raised, and who was being slowly driven T>ut by the vei min 

And now arrived Lou, new blood to the attack. She went but k to 
Santa Fc, saw the trader and a lawyer, and bought the rant li foi 
twelve hundred dollars. She was so pleased with hoi* elf. 

She went upstairs to tell her mother. 

“ Mother, I’ve bought a rumh.” 

“ It L ju<t as wril, i ,r 1 can’t stand the nobe of automobiles out id 
la re another week.” 

“ It is quiet on in\ mm h, mother : the stillness simply speaks.” 

*' I had rather it held its tongue. I am simply drugged with ih 
the bad novels I have read. I feel a if the sky was a big t lacked h< I 
and a million cl .ppers were hammering human speech out of it.” 

” Aren't you interested in my ranch, mother ? ” 

” I hope I may be, by and by. ” 

Mrs. Witt actually got up the next morning, an I u» t ompamed hr 
th lighter in the hired motor-car, driven b\ Phonic, to the landi 
width was called Las C.hivas. She sat like a pillar nf salt, her l,u 
looking what the Indium call a FaLe Fa* c, meaning a imwk. SI,, 
seemed to hav’e cr\ talii/ed into m utiality. She wan hrd the drur 
with its tufts of velio \ gie.i>rw>NHl go luo hing past : die ,aw tic 
fallen apples on the ground in the on hards near the atlobe 5 otiugt - 
she looked down into the deep arrovo, and at the stream they lonlcd 
in the car, and at the mountains bio* king up the sky ahead, all with 
indifference. High on the mountains was snow . l over, blue-gre\ 
livid rock : and below t lie livid rot k the aspens were expiring tin 
daffodil yellow, this year, and the oak a rub was datk and rnldh: 
like gore. She 'aw it all with a sort **l stony indifference. 

li Don't von think it’s lovely .* ” said Lou. 

*“ I * an )'* it is lovelv,” replied hei mother. 

The Michaelmas dairies in the faring ns they dime up to th 
ram h were sharp-raved with purple, like a * oming night. 

Mrs. Witt cv rri the two log t aliins, one « »f whnh was dilupidui* 
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and practically abandoned. She looked at the rather rickety corral 
whose long planks had silvered and warped in the fierce sun. On 
one of the rool-planks a pack-rat was silting erect like an old Indian 
keeping watch on a pueblo roof. lie showed his white belly, and 
folded his hands and lilted his big ears, for all the world like an 
old immobile Indian. 

Isn’t it for all the world as if he were the real boss of the plate, 
Louise ? ” she said cynically. 

And turning to the Mexican, who was a rag of a man, but a 
pleasant, courteous fellow, she asked him why hr didn’t shoot the rat. 

“ Not worth a "shell ! ” said the Mexican, with a faint hopeless 
smile. 

rs. Witt paced round and saw everything : it did not take long. 
She ga/.ed in silence at the water of the spring, trickling out of an 
iion pipe into a barrel, under the cottonwood tree in an arroyo. 

‘ 4 Well, Louise,” she said. “ I am clad you feel competent to < <<]>e 
with so nun h hopelessness and so many rats." 

“ but, mother, you must admit it is beautiful." 

“ Yes, I suppose it is. But to use one ol your Ilmry‘> phre '•*, 
beauty i v 1 ad egg, as far as I am concerned.” 

“ Kuo never would have said that brant > was a < « Id to him 

” No. he wouldn't. He sits on it like a broods old hen m a < hma 
imitation. Are \uu going to bring him here ? ” 

!Uing him ! N -. hut he can come if he like*.’’ stammered Lou. 

"Oh h! \\ ’t it be beau -ti ~ ful ! ” cried Mrs Witt, nTzrrj 
hi t head and lifting her shoulders in savage imitation of her s m-i 
law. 

*■ Perhaps he won’t come, mother." said Lou. hurt 

“ I Ir will most certainly co me, Louise, to see what’s doing : link" 
you tell him you don't want him.” 

** Am how, 1 needn’t think about it till spring,” said Lou, an\i”udv 
pushing the matter aside. 

Mrs. Wilt t limbed the steep slope alien r the cabins, to the mouth 
of the little canyon. There she on a fallen tree, and sun eyed the 
woild beyond : a world not of men. She could not fail to be roused. 

“ What is your idea in coming here, daughter ? " she asked. 

“ 1 love it here, mother.” 

“ But what do you ex per I to at hirer 1>\ it ? 

41 1 was rather hopitig, mother, to escape achievement. I'll n il 
you and you mustn’t gel «to'> it it sound' ^ilb \' tar as peop> 
go, m\ heart is quite bj k»:i V tar ,t' people cjo. 1 don 1 
want anv more. I can’t -* and .or. m >rc. What lie r * 1 ever 
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had for it — for life with people- -is quite broken / m tat »o be 
alone, mother : with you here, and Phoenix perhaps to look after 
horses and drive a car. But I want to be by myself, rtally.” 

“ With Phcrnix in the background ! Arc you sure he won’t be 
coining into the foreground before long ? ” 

“ No, nlbthcr, no more of that. If I’ve got to say it, Phtrnix is 
a servant : he's really placed, as far as I can sec. Always the same, 
playing about in the old back-yard. I can't take those men seriously. 
I can't fool round with them, or fool myself about them. I can’t 
and I won’t fool myself any more, mother, especially about men. 
They don’t count. So why should you want them to pay me out ? ” 

For the moment, this silenced Mrs. Witt. Then she said : 

“ Why, / don’t want it. Why should I ! But after all you’ve got 
to live. You’ve never lived yet : not in my opinion.” 

44 Neither, mother, in my opinion, have you," said Lou drily. 

And this silenced Mrs. Witt altogether. She had to be silent, or 
angrily on the defensive. And the latter she wouldn't be. She 
couldn’t, really, in honesty. 

“What do you call life?” Lou continued. “Wriggling half- 
naked at a public show, and going oft in a taxi to sleep with smuc 
half-drunken fool who thinks he’s a man because ( >h. mother, I 
don’t even want to think of it. I know you lia\e a tin king nha tliat 
that is life. Let it be so then. But leave me out Men in that 
aspect simply nauseate me : so grovelling and rativ Life in that 
aspect simply drains all my life away. 1 tell you, f*r all that sort 
of thing, I’m broken, absolutely broken : if I wasn’t hn>krn t*» start 
w ith.” 

“Well, Louise,” said Mr>. Wilt alter a pause, “ i‘m mm lined 
that ever sin* e men and women were men and women, people who 
took things srrioiish, and had tune for it, got their hearts b'»ken. 
Haven’t I had mine broken ! lt\ as sure .o having v<»tir vijgmitv 
broken . and it amounts to about as mm h a b< ruining radier 

than an end.'’ 

‘ 4 So it is, mother. It's the beginning of something ehr, and (hr 
end of something that’s dmu: with. I knou\ and there’s no alining 
it, that I’ve got to live differently. It sounds dlly, but 1 don't know 
how rise to put it. I’ve got to live for something that mallets, was, 
way down in me. And I think sex would matter, to m> \rrv soul, 
if it was really sacred. But cheap sex kills me.” 

“ You have had a fancy for rather cheap men, perhaps.” 

" Perhaps I have. Perhaps I should always be a tool, where 
people arc concerned. Now I want to leave off that kind of foolery. 
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There's something else, mother, that I want to give rnyself to. I 
know it. I know it absolutely. Why should I let myself be shouted 
down any more ? ” 

Mrs. Witt sat staring at the distance, her face a cynical mask. 

" What is the something bigger ? And pray, what is it bigger 
than?’* she asked, in that tone of honied suavity which was her 
deadliest poison. “ I want to learn. I am out to know. I'm trrribh 
intrigued by it. Something bigger ! Girls in mv generation occa- 
sionally entered convents, for something bigger. 1 always wondered 
it they found it. They seemed to me inclined in the inibc* ile direc- 
tion, blit perhaps that was because I was something less ’’ 

There was a definite pause between the mother and daughter, 
-l diem c that was a pure breach. Then Lou said : 

“You know quite well I’m not convemy. mother, whatever else 
1 am — even a hit of an imbecile. But that kind of religion soeim to 
me the other half of men. Instead of running aft<*r mem vou run 
away from them, and get the thrill that way. 1 don't hate men 
because they’re men, as nuns do. I didike them be* ame ih"\ re no: 
men enough : babies, and playboys, and p-**r t Liner ^ diowing olf 
all the id. a wen to thcmsihrs. I don't say I’m air. better. I orilv 
wish, with all no soul, that some men were bigger and stronger and 
dttfn than 1 am. . . 

4 How do Nun know thcv'rc not?” a>krd Mr> Witt. 

** How do I k T ' a?” *aid Lou moikinglv. 

And the pa that was a breach resumed it -elf. Mo. Witt w«is 
framing with a little sth k the bewildered black ants among the tir- 

! <r die's. 

*’ And no doubt you are right about men." she s.o.d at length. 

‘ But at vmir age, the only sensible thing is to trv and keep up the 
illusion. Alter all. V'-u «av, vou m..v be no better." 

“ I rr.av be no better. But keeping up the illusion means fooling 
inwlf. And 1 won't do it. When 1 see a man who is even a bit 
attr.u ti\e to me e\en as mia h ;o l'h<rni\--I say to mv«clf : M ould 
)nt care for him ajtnuauis ? J) i > he unify mean anything toy u . except 
lint a scrtsi'.tun ? And 1 know he doesn’t. No, mother, of tub 1 am 
(oinimtd : either my taking a man shall have a meaning and a 
mvsteiv that penetrates mv verv soul, or I will keep to mwlh And 
what 1/ in ir is, that thr time has come lor me i«* keep to mwh N»* 
more messing about 

“ Yei v well, daughter . You will probably spend vour life keeping 
to yourseli.’’ 

44 Do vou think I mind ! There’s something else for *ue. mother. 
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Metre's something else even thaj loves me and wants me. I can’t 
tell you what it is. It’s a spirit. And it’s here, on this ranch. It’s 
here, in this landscape. It’s something more real to me than men 
are, and it soothes me, and it holds me up. I don’t know what it is, 
definitely. It’s something wild, that will hurt me sometimes and 
will wear me down sometimes. I know it. But it’s something big, 
bigger than men, bigger than people, bigger than religion. It’s 
something to do with wild America. And it's something to do with 
me. It’s a mission, if you like. 1 am imbecile enough for that ! 
But it’s my mi&ion to keep myself for the spirit that is wild, and has 
waited so long here : even waited for such as me. Now I’ve nunc 1 
Now I’m here. Now I am where I want to be : with the spirit that 
wants me. And that’s how it is. And neither Rico nor Wurnix not 
anybody else really matters to me. They are in the world’s bat k- 
yard. And I am here, right deep in America, where there’s a wild 
spirit wants me, a wild spirit more than men. And it didn’t want 
to save me cither. It needs me, It craves for me. And to it, im 
sex is deep and sacred, deeper than 1 am, with a deep nature aware 
deep down of my sex. It saves me from cheapness, mother. And 
cvfcn you could never do that for me.” 

Mrs. Witt rose to her feet, and stood looking far, far away, at thr 
turquoise rider of mountains half sunk under tire hoi i/on 

14 How mrnli did yon say you paid for I .as ( hivas > she asked. 

" Twelve hundred dollars,” said Ia*u. surprised. 

11 Then I call it cheap, considering all there is to it : even i! . 
name.” 
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To her father, she was The Prince^ To In r B-aon aunts an*! 
nudes she was just Dollie Urquhart , poor little thing . 

Colin Urquhart was just a bit mad. He was of an old Scottish 
family, and he daimed royal blood. The blood of Scottish kings 
flowed in his veins. On this point, his American relatives said, he 
was just a bit “ ofT.” They could not bear any more to be told whi< h 
royhl blood of Scotland blued his veins. The whole thing was 
rather ridiculous, and a sore point. The only fact they remembered 
w;t‘ that it was not Stuart. 

He was a handsome man, with a wide-open blue eye that seemed 
sometimes to be looking at nothing, soft black hair brushed rather 
low on his low, broad brow, and a very attractive body. Add to this 
a mosf he,r:' , hd speaking voice, usually rather hushed and diffident, 
but snim times resonant and powerful like bronze, and you have the 
sum of his i harms. He looked like some old Celtic hero. He looked 
as if he dmuld have worn a grcvidi kilt and a sporran, and shown his 
knees. His voic e » amc direct out of the hushed O.sdanic past. 

lor the rc it, 1 was one ol those gentlemen of sufficient but not 
e\crssi\e means who fifty years ago wandered vaguely about, never 
aiming am where, never doing anything, and never definitely being 
inything, yet well received anti familiar in the go<xl soviets of mure 
than one country. 

lie did not marry till he was nearly fn< ty, and then it was a wealths 
Miss Prescott, from New England. Hannah Prescott at twenty-two 
was fuse mated l>\ the man with the soft blue k hair not yet touched bs 
grey, and the wide, rather vague, blue ryes. Many women had been 
laminated before her. But Colin Irquhan, by his very vagueness, 
had avoided any decisive connection. 

Mrs. I'rquhart lived three years m the mist and glamour of her 
husband’s presence. And then it broke her. It was like living with 
a fascinating spectre. Al>out most things he wa< completely, even 
ghostly oblivious. He was always charming, courteous, perfectly 
gracious in that hushed, musical voice of his. But absent. When 
all came to all, he just wasn’t there. “Not all there/* as the vulgar say. 

He was the lather of the little girl she bore at the end of the first 
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year. But this did not substantiate him the more. His very beauty 
and his haunting musical quality became dreadful to her after the 
first few months. The strange echo : he was like a living echo ! His 
very flesh, when you touched it. did not seem quite the flesh of a 
real man. 

Perhaps it was that he was a little bit mad. She thought it 
definitely the night her baby was born. 

Ah, so my little princess has come at last ! ” he said, in his 
throaty, singing Celtic voice, like a glad chant, swaying absorbed. 

It was a tiny, frail baby, with wide, ama/rd blue eyes. The a 
christened it Mai v Henrietta. She called the little thing My Dollic. 
He called it always My I y tince\s. 

It was useless to fly at him. lie just opened his wide blue eyes 
wider, and took a childlike, silent dignity there was no getting past. 

Hannah Prescott had never been robust. She had no great desire 
to live. So when the baby was two years old she suddenlv died. 

The Prescott* felt a deep but unadmitted resentment against Colin 
Crquhart. They said he was setfidi. Tlutrloie they discontinued 
Hannahs income, a month after her burial in Florence, alter thr\ 
had urged the (athei to give the child over to them, and hr* had 
courteously, musically, but quite finally refused. Hr* treated the 
Prescotts as if they were not of hi> world, not icatiiies to him : jua 
casual phenomena, or gramophone*, talkiiig-m u limes that had to 
be answered. He answered them. But of their a« tual c\i\trn< e 
he was never one e aware*. 

They debated having him ■ ertified unsuitable* to be guardian of 
his own child. But that would have < reared a vandal. So thev did 
the simplest thing, after all washed ihrir hand ot him. But t hr * 
wrote Scrupulously to the child, and sent her modest points o! 
money at Christmas and on the anniversary of the death of hr i 
mother. 

To The Princes^ her Bo-ton relatives were f«r mam seat- ju 
a nominal realm. She lived with her father, and he travelled <r.n- 
tinualiy, though in a tnode-t wav, living on hi- moderate income 
And never going to Ainrric a. I hr < hild « hang* d nurse* a!l the mu* 
In Italv it was a rontachna ; in India she had an a\ ah ; in(*rrman 
she had a yellow -haired peasant girl. 

Father and c hild were inseparable. Hr was not a u\ luse. Win s- 
cver he went he was to l>c seen paying formal calls, going out to 
luncheon or to tea, rarely to dinner. And always with the < hild 
People called her Princess Urquhart, as if that were her throiemd 
name. 
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She was a quick, dainty little thing with dark gold hair that went 
a soft brown, and wide, slightly prominent blue eyes that were at 
once so candid and so knowing. She was always grown up ; she 
never really grew up. Always strangely wise, and always childish. 

It was her father’s fault. 

“ My little Princess must never take too much notice of people and 
the things they say and do,** he repeated to her. “ People don’t 
know what they arc doing and saying. They chatter-chatter, and 
they hurt one another, and they hurt themselves very often, till they 
cry. But don’t take any notice, my little Princess. Because it is all 
nothing. Inside everybody there is another creature, a demon 
which doesn’t care at all. You peel away all the things they say and 
do and feel, as cook peels away the outside of the onions. And in the 
middle of everybody there Is a green demon which you can’t peel 
away. And this green demon never changes, and it doesn’t care at 
all about all the things that happen to the outside leaves of the person, 
all the < hatter-chatter, and all the husbands and wives and children, 
and troubles and hisses. You perl everything away from people, and 
there is a green, upright demon in every in.m and woman ; and this 
demon is a "mu's real self, and a woman's real self. It doesn’t really 
care about an) body, it belong* to the demons and the primitive 
fairies, who never care. But, even so, there are big demons and mean 
demons, and splendid dernonish fairies, and vulgar ones. But there 
are. no royal fairy women left. Only v<»u, my little Princess. You 
ate the la-t of th oval rate of the old people ; the last, my Princes*. 
There are no other-. You and I are the last. When I am dead 
there will be only urn. And that is why. darling, you will never 
care for any of the people in the world very much. Because their 
demon* arc all dwindled and vulgar. They are not r«*\al. Onh 
you are royal, after me. Always remember that. And always 
remeinb'T. it i* a If vou tell people, they will try to kill 

voti. bei a use they will envv you for being a Princes-. It is our great 
set re*, darling. I am a prim e, and you a princess of the old, old 
blood. Ami we keep our secret between 11s, all alone. And so, 
darling, you must treat all people very politely, because nobUsse 
ohfi ;v. But you must never forget that you alone arc the last of 
Pi im e*ses, and that all others jr less than you arc, less noble, more 
vulgar. Ti rat them politely and gently and kindly, darling. But 
you are the Piinccss, and they arc commoners. Never try to think of 
them as if they were like you. They arc not. You will find, always, 
that they arc lacking, lacking in the royal touch, which only you 
have ” 
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The Princess learned her lesson early— the first lesson, of absolute 
reticence, the impossibility of intimacy with any other than her 
father; the second lesson, of nahr, sliqhtly benevolent politeness 
As a small child, something ervstalli/cd in her < haracter, making 
her dear and finished, and as impervious as crystal. 

* % Dear child ! ” her hmresses said of her. *' She is so quaint and 
old-fashioned ; such a lady, poor little mite ! ° 

She was erect, and very daintv Alwavs small, neailv tinv m 
phwiquc, she seemed like a champlim* beside her hiij, hand .unit 
di<Iuly mad father. She dressed \rrv simply, usually in blues m 
delicate ^reys, with little collars of old Milan point, or very finrlv- 
worked linen. She had exquisite little hands, that made the j>i.m , 
sound like a spinel when she played. She was rather tpvcn to we o- 
me cloaks and capes, instead of coats, out oi doors, and lito 
eighteenth -century sort of hats. Her complexion was pure appl< 
blossom. 

She lo >ked as if she had stepped out of a picture. Hut no our, t 
het dvini; dav, ever knew exactly the sti.m >e puture her f.ohrr ha i 
framed her in, and from which die never strptied 

Her s*randfathr ; and tp and mot her ami her Aunt M tud <h m ituird 
twice t*» see her, out e in K »me and onto in Paris f. u h time the*, 
were charmed, piqued, and annoyed. She was so exquisite ami sm h 
a little virgin. At the same lime so knowing and so oddlv a Miml 
lit it odd, assured touch of < mulrst ension, and the inward < oldness 
ailiinaftti her Ameri» an relation’. 

( )ulv .she realh fa-* mated her to indlather He was q>< llbound . 
in a wav, m lose with the little taulllrss thint* His wife would 
c »n h him bn^xlini', musim* over his grande hild, loin* months aftr* 
ll meetmt;, ahil travint' to see her arain He » hendird to the end 
die f nd Iiojk* that she might come to live with him and her ip nub 
mothui 

“ Thank von so rnu< h, grandfather. You are so vrr> Kind Hu 
Papa and I arc such an old couple, you see, mi. h a » oh helv old 
p!r, In ms* in a world of our own ** 

Her lather let her see the world— from the outside And he h 
her read. When die was in her teens she read Zola and Man; assarc 
and with the eves of Zola and Maupassant she looked on Pans 
little lat< r she read Tolstoi and Dmlnri-kv Th< latter * onfu-ed In 
Tlir others, die second to understand with a vrrv shrewd, cam 
undemanding, just as she under >tood the Decameron stories .o slu 
read them in their old Italian, or ihr Niching jmenv* Strange ami 
uncanny, she seemed to understand things m a rnld light perb.ih. 
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with ail the flush of fire absent. She was something like a changeling 
not quite human. * 6 

This earned her, also, strange antipathies. Cabmen and railway- 
porters, especially in Paris and Rome , would suddenly treat her with 
brutal rudeness, when she was alone. They seemed to look on her 
with sudden violent antipathy. They sensed in her curious impertin- 
ence, an easy, sterile impertinence towards the things they felt most. 
She was so assured, and her flower of maidenhood was so scentless. 
She could look at a lusty, sensual Roman cabman as if he were a sort 
of grotesque, to make her smile. She knew all about him, in Zola. 
And the peculiar condescension with which she would give him her 
order, as if she, frail, beautiful thing, were the only reality, and he, 
coarse monster, were a sort of Caliban floundering in the mud on 
the margin of the pool of the perfect lotus, would suddenly enrage 
the fellow, the real Mediterranean who prided himself on his beauts 
male , and to whom the phallic mystery was still the only mystery. 
And lie would turn a iririble face on her, bully her in a brutal, 
coarse fashion- hideous. For to him she had only the blasphemous 
impertinence of her own sterility. 

Kn< ounte* hl:i; these made her tremble, and made her know she 
must have support from the outride. The power of her spirit did not 
extend to these low people, and they had all the physical power. 
She realized an implacability of hat: cd in their turning cm her. But she 
did not lose her head. She quietly paid out money and turned away. 

1 hose were cl. ’*toiis m an' ii* , though, and she learned to be 
pr< pared lor them. The Prime ss she was. and the fairy from the 
North, and could ne\cr und« raand the \o!cank phallic rage with 
which coarse people could turn on her in a paroxy.-m of hatred. 
1 he\ ne\er turned on her father like that. And quite early >hc 
c!« 1 idrd it was the New l.ngland mother in her whom they hated. 
NVwr for one minute could she see with the old Roman eyes, 
hr j -elt as sterility, tire barren flower taking on airs and an intolerable 
impertinent e. i bis was what lire Roman cabman saw in her. And 
he I onged to (rush the barren blossom. Its sexless beauty and its 
authority put him in a passion ol brutal revolt. 

When’ she was nineteen her grandfather died, leaving her a con- 
siderable fortune in the safe hands of responsible trustees. They 
would deliver her her income, but only on condition that she resided 
for six months in the year in the United Mates. 

“ Why should they make me conditions ? ” she said to her father. 
“ I refuse to be imprisoned six months in tire year in the L rated 
States. We will tel! them to keep their monrvT 
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' U ^* > L«* us be wise, my little Princess, let us be wise. No, we arc 
Almost poor, and we are never safe from rudeness. 1 cannot allow 
anybody to be rude to me. I hate it, I hate it I *’ llis eyes flamed 
as he said it. “ 1 could kill any nun or woman who is rude to me 
But wc are in exile in the world. VVc arc powerless. If we war 
really poor* we should be auitc powerless* and then I should die. 
No, my Princess. Let us take their money, then they will not dare 
to l>e rude to us. Let us take it, as wr put on t lollies, to cover our- 
selves from their aggressions.” 

There !>egan a new phase, when the father and daughter spent 
their summers on the Great Lakes or in California, or in die South- 
West. The father was something of a poet, the daughter something 
of a painter. He wrote |H>ems about the Jakes or the ied-w'<xxj trees, 
and she made dainty drawings. Hr was ph\.si<ally a strong man, 
and he loved the out-of-doors. He would go off with hrr for days, 
paddling in a canoe and sleeping by a < amp-fire. Frail little Prim rs<, 
she was always undaunted, always undaunted. She would tide with 
him on horseback over the mountain trails till she was so tired she 
was nothing but a bodiless const lousnrss sitting astride her ponv 
But she never ga\r in. And at night lie folded her in her blankets 
on a bed of balsam-pine twigs, ami she las and looked at the star* 
unmurmuring. She was itdfilling her role 

People said to her as the \eajs passed, and dir was a woman of 
twenty-five, then a woman of rhirtv, and alwa\> the same \irgin 
dainty Printers, “knowing’* in a d><pas'ionair wav, like an old 
woman, and utterlv inta< t . 

■* Don't vou r\cr think what you vs ill do when sour lather ^ n«> 
longer with you ? " 

She looked at her interim utor with that i old, rllm dn.u hitinii < -l 
hers : 

” Nt>, I never tliink of it.’* slir said 

She had a tins, but exquisite httle house in London, and ,moih» t 
small, prrfet t house in Corine* tit ut, each with a !|i»thitil 1 i«*um k< ej»rr 
Two homes, il she eh* we And she knew mans liitrrr.nng litrr.uy 
and artistit people. What more. 3 

So the vrars passed import epublv . And she had that tjualuv <>: 
the sexless fairies, she did not change. At thirtv-thire she l«M»kf . 
twenty -three. 

Her father, however* was ageing, and be<i»nmig more and im:r 
queer. It was now her task to l>r his guardian in his private rnadm "> 
He spent the last three years of life in the house tn Cionnec tn ut. He 
was very much estranged, sometimes had fits of viulrme wlm li 
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almost killed the little Princess. Physical violence was horrible to 
her ; it seemed to shatter her heart. But she found a woman a few 
years younger than herself, well-educated and sensitive, to be a sort 
of nurse-companion to the mad old man. So the fact of madness 
was never openly admitted. Miss Cummins, the companion, had 
a passionate loyally to the Princess, and a curious affection, tinged 
with love, for the handsome, white-haired, courteous old man, who 
was never at all aware of his fits of violence once they had passed. 

1 he Princess was thirty-eight years old when h<*r father died. And 
quite unchanged. She was still tiny, and like a dignified, scentless 
flower. Her soft btownish hair, almost. the (olour of beaver fur, was 
hoiked, and fluffed softly round her apple-blossom fat e, that was 
modelled with an arched nose like a proud old Florentine portrait. 
In her voit e, manner and bearing she was exceedingly still, like a 
flower that lias blossomed in a shadowy place. And from her blue 
•ves looked out the Princess's eternal laconic challenge, that grew 
ilmost sardonic as the years passed. She was the Princes*, and 
‘.udorii( ally .she looked out on a princclcss world. 

She was :.i. *rd when her father died, and at the same time, it 
was as it c\cry thing had evaporated around her. She had lived in 
a sort of hot-hou^e, in the aura of her father's marines*. Suddenly 
the hot-hou^e had been removed from around her, and she was in 
the raw. vast, vide 4 fieri air. 

Chi 1 r feire / \\ I was she to do ? She seemed fat rd with absolute 
nothingness, f >nly she had Mbs Cummins, who shared with her the 
sn ret, and almost the passion for her father. In fact the Princess 
id 1 t hat her passion for her mad father had in some curious way 
transferred itself largely t<» Charlotte Cummins during the last vears. 
And now Miss Cummins was the vessel mat held the passion for the 
dead man. She hersc !l, the Prirnt**. was an empty vessel. 

An emptv \essel in the enormous warehouse of the world. 

Out » fain’ ? What was she to do . J She (clt that, since she could not 
evaporate into nothingness, like ah "hoi 1mm an unstoppered bottle, 
she must do something Never before in her life had she felt the 
incumbent v. Never, never had she lelt die must do anything. That 
was lelt to the vulgar. 

Now her father was dead, she found herself on the fringe of the 
vulgar crowd, sharing their net essity to do something. It was a little 
humiliating. She felt hersell hec< lining vulgarized. At the same 
time she found heist If looking at men with a shrewder eye : an eye 
to marriage. Not that she felt any sudden interest in m n. or 
attraction towards them. No. She was still neither interest ci nor 
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attracted towards men vitally. But marriage, that peculiar abstrac- 
tion, had imposed a sort of spell on her. She thought that marriage, 
in the blank abstract, was the thing she ought to do. That marriage 
implied a man she also knew. She knew all the facts. But the man 
seemed a property of her own mind rather than a thing in himself, 
another being. 

His father died in the summer, the month after her thirty-eighth 
birthday. When all was over, the obvious thing to do, of course, 
was to travel. \Vilh Miss Cummins. The two women knew each 
other intimately, but they were always Miss Urquhart and Miss 
Cummins to one another, and a certain distance was instinctively 
maintained. Miss Cummins, from Philadelphia, of scholastic 
stock, and intelligent but untravellcd, four years younger than the 
Princess, felt herself immensely the junior of her “ lady.’' She had 
a sort of passionate veneration for the Princess, who seemed to her 
ageless, timeless. She could not see the rows of tiny, dainty, exquisite 
shoes in the Princess’s cupboard without feeling a stab at the heart, 
a stab of tenderness and reverence, almost of awe. 

Miss Cummins also was virginal, but with a look of puzzled surprise 
in her brown eyes. Her skin was pale and dear, her features well 
modelled, but there was a certain blankness in her expression, where 
the Princess had an odd touch of Renaissance grandeur. Miss 
Cummins’ voice was also hushed almost to a whisper ; it was the 
inevitable effect of Colin Urquhart’s room. But the hushedness had 
a hoarse quality. 

The Princess did not want to go to Europe. Her face seemed 
turned west. Now her father was gone, she felt she would go west, 
westwards, as ifTor ever. Follow ing, no doubt, the March of Empire, 
which is brought up rather short on the Pacific coast, among swarms 
of wallow ing bathers. 

No, not the Pacific coast. She would stop short of that. The 
South-West was less vulgar. She would go to New Mexico. 

She and Miss Cummins arrived at the Rancho del Cerro Gordo 
towards the end of August, when the crowd was beginning to drift 
back east. The ranch lay by a stream on the desert some four miles 
from the foot of the mountains, a mile away from the Indian pueblo 
of San Cristobal. It was a ranch for the rich ; the Princess paid 
thirty dollars a day for herself and Miss Cummins. But then she had 
a little cottage to herself, among the apple-trees of the orchard, 
with an excellent cook. She and Miss Cummins, however, look 
dinner at evening in the large guest-house. For the Princess still 
entertained the idea of marriage. 
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The guests at the Rancho del Cerro Gordo were of all sorts, 
except the poor sort. They were practically all rich, and many were 
romantic. Some were charming, others were vulgar, some were 
movie people, quite quaint and not unattractive in their vulgarity, 
and many were Jews. The Princess did not care for Jews, though 
they were usually the most interesting to talk to. So she talked a 
good deal with the Jews, and painted with the artists, and rode with 
the young men from college, and had altogether quite a good time. 
Arid yet she felt something of a fish out of water, or a bird in the wrong 
forest. And marriage remained still completely in the abstract. No 
connec ting it with any of these young men, even the nice ones. 

The Princess looked just twenty-five. The freshness of her mouth, 
the 1 * hushed, dclicate-complcxioncd virginity of her face gave her 
not a day more. Only a certain laconic look in her eyes was dis- 
concerting. When she was forced to write her age, she put twenty- 
eight, making the figure two rather badly, so that it ju t avoided 
being a three. 

Men hinted marriage at her. Especially boys from college 
suggested v horn a distance. But they all failed before the look of 
sardonic ridicule ip the Princess’s eyes. It always seemed to her 
rather preposterous, quite ridiculous, and a tiny bit impertinent 
• n their part. 

The only man that intrigued her at all was one of the guides, a 
man called Rom* r o— Domingo Romero. It was he who had sold 
the ranc h itself to the Wilkiesnns, ten yeai - l>rfore, for two thousand 
dollars. He had gone away, then reappeared at the old place. For 
h< was the son of the old Romero, the la- 1 of the Spanish family that 
L.jci owned miles of land around San Cristobal. But the coming of 
i lie* white man and the failure of the \ast flocks of sheep, and the 
i.ital ineitia which o\ci<omcs all men, at last, on the desert near the 
mountains, had finished the Romero family. The la«t descendants 
were just Mexican peasants. 

Domingo, the he ir, had spent his two thousand dollars, and was 
working for white people. He was nc w about thirty \ear> old. a tall, 
silent fellow, with a heavy closed mouth and black eves that looked 
across at one almost <aillentlv. From behind he was handsome, with 
a strong, natural body, and the back of his ne'e k very dark and wc.Il- 
hapen, strong with life. But his dark face was lone and heavy, 
almost sinister, with that pec uliar heavy meaningless in it. character- 
istic of the Mexicans of hi< own locality, Thev ate strong, they seem 
healthy. Thry laugh and joke* with one another. But their physique 
and their natures seem static, as if there were nowhere, nowhere at all 
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for tluir energies to go, and their faces, degenerating to misshapen 
heaviness, seem to have no raison d'etre, no radical meaning. Waiting 
either to die or to be aroused into passion and hope. In some of the 
black eyes a queer, haunting mystic quality, sombre and a bit 
gruesome, the skull-and-cross-boncs look of the IYnitentrs. They 
had found their raison d'etre in self-torture and death-worship. 
Unable to wrest a positive significance for themselves lrom the vast, 
beautiful, but vindictive landscape they were lx>rn into, they turned 
on their own selves, and worshipped death through self-toi tint*. 
The mystic gloom of this showed in their eyes. 

But as a rule the dark eyes of the Mexicans were heavy and half- 
alive, sometimes hostile, sometimes kindly, often with the latal 
Indian glaze on them, or the fatal Indian glint. 

Domingo Romero was almost a typical Mexican to look at, with 
the typical heavy, dark, long face, clean-shaven, with an almost 
brutally heavy mouth. His eyes were black and lndian-looking. 
Only, at the centre of their hopelessness was a spark of pride, or self- 
confidence, or dauntlessness. Just a spark in the midst of the black- 
ness of static despair. 

But this spark was the difference between him and the mass of 
men. It ga\ e a certain alert sensitiveness to his bearing and a c ertain 
beauty to his appearance. He wore a low -crowned black hat, 
instead of the ponderous headgear of the usual Me\i< an. and his 
clothes were donnish and graceful. Silent, aloof, almost imper- 
ceptible in the lancbt ape, he was an admirable guide, with a startling 
quick intelligence that anticipated difficulties about to arise. He 
could cook, too, crouching over the camp-fire and moving his lean 
deft brown hands. The only fault he had was that he was not forth- 
coming, he wasn’t chatty and cosy. 

“ Oh, don’t send Romero with us,” the Jews would say. “ One 
can’t get any response from him.” 

Tourists come and go, but they rarely see «tn\ thing, inwaidh 
None of them ever saw the spark at the middle of Romero’s e\e ; 
they were not alive enough to see it. 

The Princess caught it one clay, when she had him for a guide. 
She was fishing for trout in the canyon, Miss Cummins was reading 
a book, the horses were tied under the trees, Romero was fixing a 
proper fly on her line. He fixed the fly and handed her the line, 
looking up at her. And at that moment she caught the spark in his 
eye. And instantly she knew that he was a gentleman, that his 
“ demon,” as her father would have said, was a fin' demon. And 
instantly her manner towards him c hanged. 
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He had perc hed her on a rock over a quiet pool, beyond the cotton- 
wood trees. It was early September, and the canyon already cool, 
but the leaves of the cotton-woods were still green. The Princess 
stood on her rock, a small but perfec tly-formed figure, wearing a 
soft, close grey sweater and neatly-cut grey riding breeches, with tall 
black boots, her (luffy brown hair straggling from under a little grey 
felt hat. A woman ? Not quite. A changeling of some sort, perched 
in outline there on the rock, in the bristling wild canyon. She knew 
perfectly well how to handle a line. Her father had made a fisher- 
man of her. 

Romero, in a black shirt and with loose black trousers pushed into 
wide black riding boots, was fishing a little further down. He had 
put his hat on a rock behind him ; his dark head was bent a little 
forward, watt hing the water. He had caught three trout. From 
time to time he glanced upstream at the Princess, perched there so 
daintily. He '.aw she had caught nothing. 

Soon he quietly drew in his line and came up to her. His keen 
-ye watt lied her line, watched her position. Then, quietlv, he 
suggested certain changes to her, putting his sensitive brown hand 
before her. And he withdrew a little, and stood in silence, leaning 
against a vouching her. He was helping her across the distance. 
She knew it, and thrilled. And in a moment she had a bite. In two 
minutes she landed a good trout. She looked round at him 
quicklv, her eyes sparkling, the colour heightened in her cheeks. 
\nd as she met h ; eves a smile of greeting went over his dark face, 
\erv sudden, witi* an odd sweetness. 

She knew he was helping her. And she felt in his presence a 
aibtlr. insidious male kimihtit's she had never known before waiting 
upon her. Her cheek flushed, and her blue eyes darkened. 

Alter this, she alwavs looked for him. and for that curious dark 
beam of a man’s kindliness which he could give her, as it were, from 
his chest, from his heart. It was something she had never knowrn 
before. 

A vague, unspoken intimacy grew up between them. She liked 
!ii> voice, his appeal. me r. his presence. His natural language was 
Spanish ; he spoke Knglish like a foreign language, rather slow. w ith 
a flight hesitation, but with a sail, plangent sonority lingering over 
liom his Spanish. '1 here was a certain subtle correct ness in his 
appearance ; he was always perfectly shaved ; his hair was thick 
and rather long on top. but always carefully groomed behind. And 
his fine black cashmere shirt, his wide leather belt, his well-cut, 
wide black trousers going into the embroidered cowboy hex :s had a 
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S atoWxtmguiahablc elegance. He wort no diver rings or buckle*. 
\y hh boots were embroidered and decorated at the top with an 
y of white suid ir. He seemed elegant, slender, yet he was very 
strong. 

Ana at the same time, curiously, he gave her the feeling that death 
was not far from him. Perhaps he too was half in love with death 
However that may be, the sense she had that death was not fur from 
him made him ** possible M to her. 

Small as she was, she was quite a good horsewoman. Thr\ gave 
her at the ranch a sorrel marc, very lo\e!y in colour, ami well-made, 
with a powerful broad neck and the hollow hat k that betokens .» 
swift runner. Tansy, she was called. Her only fault was the usual 
mare’s failing, she was inclined to be hysterical. 

bo that every day the Primes* set oil with Miss Cumm'm and 
Romero, on horseback, tiding into the mountains. One r tin \ went 
camping for sc\cr.d days, with two move friends in the parts. 

“ I think I like it better/' the Princess said to Kniuno, “ when 
we three go alone.” 

And he gate her one of hi> quick, transfiguring snub s. 

It was curious no white man had c\er showed her this < up.u ii\ to- 
subtle gentleness, this power to htlp her in Mlrncr arms, a h tarn < . 
if she were fishing without success, or tired ol her horse, or it 1 am 
suddenly got scared. It was as il Romero could send her < v; 'h 
Atari a dark Inrarn of succour and sustaining. She had ne\n j.n asp 
thh l>cfore, and it was vm thrilling. 

Then the smile that sudd' nk creased his dark ta< e, showm the 
drong white teeth. It creased ho bn e almost into a s.r. age giuti s.pie 
And at the same time there was m it s .mrthing o warm, \u li a dark 
flame of kindliness lor her, she was dated into lur tine ihiin*w> sell 
I hen that \iwd, latent spark in Im e\i, whn it In had sr» n, arid 
which she knew he was aware she ha 1 seen It mule an inter 
recognition b* twr« n thr m, silent and d< in ate. 1 Inc he was ddi* t r 
a> a w'oman in this subtle inter-rei ogiuti<<n. 

And yet his preseme onh put to flight in her tire i /• * ,U\ <»i 
** marriage.” for some rcas-.n, in her strange lit f l* brain the id- i 
of marrying him could not enter. Not lor am <b finite iem»n lb 
was in himself a gcntlem in, and die had plcnt\ • >! m-»nrv lor r v\ 

1 here was no a< tual obstac le. Nor wu- lie mmi nt tonal 

No, now she came down to it, it was a* il th<*ii tw » “ da in \ 
could marry, were perhaps maiued. Only their two sth't d x 
Urquhart and Srfior I>*uiingo R» mem, were for some i 
incompatible. There was a poultar mirth* mnm.u v of u 
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recognition between them. But she did not see in the least how u 
would lead to marriage. Almost she could more easily marry one 
of the nice boys from Harvard or Yale. 

The time pa$scd y and she let it pass. The end of September camc f 
with aspens going yellow on the mountain heights, and oak-scrub 
going red. But as yet the cotton- woods in the valley and canyons 
had not changed. 

“ When will you go away ? ” Romero asked her, looking at her 
fixedly, with a blank black eye. 

“ By the end of October,” she said. “ I have promised to be in 
Santa Barbara at the beginning of November.” 

He was hiding the spaik in his eye from her. But she saw the 
|feculiar sullen thi< kening of his heavy mouth. 

She had complained to him many times that one never saw any 
wild animals, except chipmunks and squirrels, and perhaps a skunk 
and a porcupine. Nr\cr a deer, or a bear, or a mountain lion 
44 Are there no bigger animals in these mountains ? " she asked, 
di^.itidird. 

“ Yes, 1 ’ he said. “ There aic deer — I see their tracks. And I saw' 

the tr.u k- 0 / i bear.” 

“Bit why can one never sec the animals themselves?” She 
looked dissatisfied and wistful like a child. 

“ Why, it\ pretty hard for you to see them. I hey won’t let you 
comet lose. Y«»- h \e to keep still, in a pla< e where they come. Or 
rkr \ou have i .allow their tr.u ks a long was .“ 

" I can't bear to go away till I’ve seen them : a bear, or a 

.ler i 

The smile t ame suddenly on his face, indulgent. 

“ Well, what do ym want? Do you want to go up into the 
mountains to some plai e. to wait till they come ? 

“ Yes," she said, looking up at him with a sudden naive impulse 

of rei klevMirss. 

And immeuiatclv lib face became sombre again, responsible. 
“Well," he said, with slight irony, a mu, h of mockery of her. 
“ You will have to lmd a house. It's very cold at night now. You 
would have to stay all night in a home." 

“ And there are no homes up there ? she "aid. 

“ Yes," he replied. 44 Thne is a little "hack that bcloigs to me, 
that a miner built a long litre ago. looking for gold. You can go 
there and stav one night, and mavbo you see something. Maybe l 
1 don’t know. Mavbe nothing ionic." 

“ 1 l«»w mu< h chain e is tin ic ? ” 
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" Well, I don't know. Last time when I was there I see three deer 
come down to drink at the water, and I shot two ran oons. But 
maybe this time we don't sec anything." 

" Is there water there ? " she asked. 

"Yes, there is a little round pond, you know, below the spruce 
trees. And the water from the snow runs into it." 

" Is it far away ? " she asked. 

“ Yes, pretty far. You sec that ridge there " and turning i<» tin- 
mountains he lifted his arm in the gesture which is somehow so mov- 
ing, out in the 'West, pointing to the distance that ridge where- 
there arc no trees, only pm k " — his black eyes were lot ussed on tin 
distance, his face impassive, but as if in pain - " you go round that 
ridge, and along, then \ou come down through the sprint* trees t<, 
where that cabin is. My father bought that plat ri < laim from a 
miner who was broke, but nobody ever found any gold or am thing 
and nolnxly ever goes there. Too lonesome ! " 

The Princess watched the massive, heavy-sitting, beautiful bulk 
of the Rocky Mountains. It was early in Ottober. and the a- pin- 
were already losing their gold leaves ; high up, tin* *pi ; e and pine 
seemed to be growing darker ; the great flat pati hr< ofn.ik-v mb on 
the heights were ret I like gore. 

“ ('an I go over there ? " she asked, turning to him and meeting 
‘he spark in his eye. 

His face was heavy with responsibility. 

** Yes," he said, ” von t an go. But there’ll be siiow i»ai th 1 * nd :■ . 
and it’s awful • old, ami av\ lul lonesome." 

** I should like to go," she said, prrsritrn? 

” All right,” he said. ’* You can go it ym wan? tt. ” 

She doubted, -though, if the Wilkiesons would I t h<u go ; at li-.ia 
alone with Romero and Mris Ournminc 

Yet an fri.Miui \ t har.tt teristic of her nature, an oh-tina s fm/ i 
perhaps with in.idiuu., had taken hold ol h< i Mu- wanted t • 1 * 
over the mountains into their se« ret heart. Mu* warm d r»» <1* < ; *. 

to the cabin below* the sprin c trees, near the tarn 0 } bright go- 
water. She wanted to see the wild aniin.iL move about in tin u w 
unc ons< iousnes*. 

•* Let us say to the Wilkiesons that we waul to make the trip mud s 
the Fnjoles uimm,” she said. 

The trip round the Frij* >Irs canvon w as a uma! thing 1 1 would n« ! 
be strenuous, nor cold, n*u lonely : thev could sb rp m the log fe*u »■ 
that was called an hotel. 

Romero linked at her q u:« k’ 
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" you want to say that,” he replied, 44 you ran tell Mrs. Wilkic- 
son. Only I know she’ll be mad with me if I take you up in the 
mountains to that place. And I’ve got to go there first with a pack- 
horse, to take lots of blankets and some bread. Maybe Miss 
Cummins can’t stand it. Maybe not. Its a hard trip.” 

He was speaking, and thinking, in the heavy, disconnected 
Mexican fashion. 

” Never mind ! ” The Princess was suddenly very deceive and 
stiff with authority. “ I want to do it. I will arrange with Mrs. 
WilkieMin. And we’ll go on Saturday.” 

He shook his head slowly. 

“ I'w got to go up on Sunday with a par k-hor>c and blankets,” 
he said. “ ( .an'r do it before.” 

wdl ! she slid, lather piqued. 4 ‘ '1 h«*n we’ll start on 

Monday.” 

Sin- bated bring thwaited even the tiniest bit. 

He knew that j 1 In* stain'd with the p.t k on Sund.e. at dawn he 
would not be ba< k until lair at night. Hut he con.-rimd that they 
should stall ou Monday morning at -ron. The ob'- liem MUs 
( lununins wu. told to pH pur lor the Fiijolrs trip. On Sunday 
Romm t- . I. -I ’,!■> ft\ oil. He had not fait in an appeaium e when the 
Ruiue - i< uied < Mindav night, but on Morniav morning, as she 
wa» dirking. she saw biin bunging in tin* tin horses from the 
< orial She was in high spirits. 

1 he iiichf had * r* \ . old. 1 here was ii c at the edges of the irriga- 
tion dir h, and .e % lupmunk* trawled into the cm and lay with 
wide, dumb. .in'iHp r\ cs» almost too numb to run. 

* \\t i,:o\ U t A« ■ .»r ill* re da\ s,” said the Pr in* c^s. 

will. We w.-n’t i>» gin to be anxious abo.it \ “U before 
'J‘hiu -lav, then,’’ . \\ ilkiesnn. who w.i* \ .an. g and capable : 

h- in (.Imago. “Anvwav." die added, Romero will <ec you 
thiol, gh. Hr - m» 111! tWt.lll’A 

1 hr -un was alic.uU on th<* desert as ti.ev set off towards the 
mount. tins, making tin :,ii‘.w , ^«»k 1 and the sage pale as pale-grey 
sands, luminon-, the gnat lev* 1 aiound them, lo the right glinted 
the dr.ulow- of the adob<- pueblo. fat and almost invisible on the 
plain, earth of its raith. K« !rin i lav the un h and tire tufts of tall, 
phi m v t ottonw oof Is, whose Mimnuts w ei r \ elm w ing und i the pei te< i 
blue sky. 

\nt uitm breaking into t >\r in the great -pines of the South- 
W est. 

Rut tlie three tiotted gurA .'.long the trail, mw -rds the sun that 
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sparkled yellow just above the dark bulk of the ponderous mountains. 
Side-slopes were already gleaming yellow, flaming with a second 
light, under the coldish blue of the pale sky. The front slopes were 
in shadow, with submerged lustre of red oak-scrub and dull-gold 
aspens, blue-black pines and grey-blue rock. While the canyon 
was full of a deep blueness. 

They rode single file, Romero first, on a black horse. Himself in 
black, he made a flickering black spot in the delicate pallor of the 
great landscape, where even pine-trees at a distance take a film ol 
blue paler than their green. Romero rode on in silence past the 
tufts of furry greasewood. The Princess came next, on her sorrel 
marc. And Miss Cummins, who was not cptite happy on horseb.u k, 
came last, in the pale dust that the others ki< ked up. Sometimes her 
horse sneezed, and she started. 

But on they went, at a gentle trot. Romero never looked round. 
He could hear the sound of the hoofs following, and that was all he 
wanted. 

For the rest, he held ahead. And the Princess, with that IiLu k, 
unheeding figure always travelling away from her, felt strangely 
helpless, withal elated. 

They neared the pale, round foot-hills, dotted with the Mine! 
dark pihon and cedar shrubs. The horses 1 linked and i Littered 
among stones. Occasionally a big round greasew^Kl held out 
fleecy tufts of flowers, pure gold. They wound into blue di.idow, 
then up a steep stony slope, with the world lying pallid away behind 
and below. Then they dropped into the shadow of the San Cri aolu! 
canyon. 

The stream was running full and swift. OtiasiunalK the hoivw 
matched at a tuft of grass. The trail narrowed and br« amc n»< k\ ; 
the rocks close iTin ; it was dark and as the horses < limbed and 
climbed upwards, and the tree-trunks crowded in in the shad *wv, 
silent tightnc'* of the canvon. Thrv were among cottonwood t v -<■- 
that ran straight up and smooth and round to an extraordinary height 
Above, the tips were gold, and it was Min. But away below, wheir 
the horses struggled up the rocks and wound among the trunks 
there was still blue shadow b\ the sound of waters and an occa- 
sional grey festoon of old man's beard, and here and there a pair, 
dipping crane’s-bill flower among the tangle and the debris <>| d * 1 
virgin place. And again the chill entered the Piirnes«\ heart as d: 
realized what a tangle of dec av and despair lay in the virgin fores : 

They scrambled downwards, splashed across stream, up rot ks an 1 
along the trail of the other side. Romero’s black horse stopped 
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looked down quizzically at the fallen trees, then stepped over lightly. 
The Princess’s sorrel followed, carefully. But Miss Cummins’s 
buckskin made a fuss, and had to be got round. 

In the same silence, save for the clinking of the horses and the 
.splashing as the trail crossed stream, they worked their way upwards 
in the tight, tangled shadow of the canyon. Sometimes, crossing 
stream, the Princess would glance upwards, and then always her 
heart caught in her breast. For high up, away in heaven, the 
mountain heights shone yellow, dappled with dark spruce firs, clear 
almost as speckled daffodils against the pale turquoise blue lying 
high and serene above the dark-blue shadow where the Princess wav 
And she would snatch at the blood-red leaves of the oak as her horse 
ciussed a more open slope, not knowing what she felt. 

*2 hey were getting fairly high, occasionally lifted above the canyon 
itself, in the low groove below the speckled, gold-sparkling heights 
ns hit h towered beyond. Then again they dipped and crossed stream, 
the horses stepping gingerly across a tangle of fallen, frail aspen stem'*, 
then >uddenly floundering in a mass of rocks. The black emerged 
ahead, his black tail waving. The Princess let her mare find her own 
looting ; th'-n she too emerged from the clatter. She rode on after 
the Mac k. Alien came a great frantic rattle of the buckskin behind. 
The Print ess was aware of Romero's dark face looking round, with 
a strange, demon-like watchfulness, before she hcr-^Hf looked round, 
to «rr the buckskin scrambling rather lamely beyond the rocks 
with one of his r .lc buff knee* already red with blood. 

“ He almost went down ! ” called Miss Cummin>. 

But Romero w as already out of the saddle and hastening down the 
path. He made quiet little noises to the buckskin, and began 
examining the c ut knee. 

“ Is he hurt ? ” tried Mi>s Cummin' an\ioud\. and die t limbed 
hastily down. 

*■ ()h, my goodness !" .she und, a> she saw the blood running 
down the slender bull leg oi the hor>e in a thin trickle. ** Isn t 
lh.it oujul ?” She sp«-ke in a suit ken voice, ami her face was 
white. 

Romero was still carrfullx feeling the knee of the buck-kin. Then 
he made him walk a few pan. Anti at last he stood up straight 
and shook his head. 

“ Not very bad ! ” he >aid. " Nothing broken 

Again he bent and worked at the knee. I hen he looked tip at the 
Prim ess. 

“ He can go on,” he said. “ It's not bad. ’ 
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The Princess looked down at the dark fac e in silence. 

“ What, go on right up here ? ” cried Miss Cummins. 41 How 
many hours ? ” 

44 About five/’ said Romero simply. 

“ Five hours ! ” cried Miss Cummins. “ A horse with a lame 
knee ! And a steep mountain ! Why-y ! ” 

** Yes, it's pretty steep up there," said Romero, pushing hack his 
hat and staring fixedly at the bleeding knee. The buckskin stood in 
a stricken sort of dejection. ” Hut I think he’ll make it all right," the 
man added. * 

44 Oh ! ” cried Miss Cummins, her eyes bright with sudden passion 
of unshed tears. " I wouldn't think of it. I wouldn't ride him up 
there, not for any money.” 

“ Why wouldn't you ? *' asked Romeio. 

‘‘It hurts him.” 

Romero bent down again to the horse's knee. 

" Maybe it hurts him a little," he said. But he can nuke it all 
right, and his leg won't get stiff.*’ 

“ What f Ride him five hours up the steep mountains ” tried 
Miss Cummins. “ 1 touldn't. I ju-a couldn’t d*» it. I'll lead him 
a little wav and see if he can go. But I louUn't nde him again. I 
couldn’t. Let me walk." 

4 * But Miss Cummins, dear, if Romero says he'll be all right 
said the Princess. 

“ 1 know it hurts him. Oh, I jtM omldn’t bear it 

There was no doing anything with Mi^ Cummins. 1 hr tie. u. -hr 
of a hurt animal always put her into a sort <-t hwrri« *. 

llicy walked forward a little, leading the bu» Ckin Hr limped 
rather badly. -Miss Cummins sat on a n». k. 

“ Why, it’s agony to sec him ! " >he < ried. “ It's c!,d ’ " 

" He won't limp after a bit, it you take no noti> r him," > i 1 
Romero. “Now he plays up, and limits very mm h. hr. .no#* hr 
wants to make \ou see " 

" I don't think there * an Ik* mm h plav ing up," said Mi" Cum mm < 
bitterly. “W e can set how it mi: a hurt him." 

“ It don’t hurt much," said Romero. 

But now Mbs Cummins was oh m with anupathv 

It was a deadlock. I lie parts rrm.nmd imm.nlr •••* on the tr.i*.. 
the Princess in the saddle. Miss Cummins oatrrl on a t ■ *< k, Kom* 
standing blac k and remote neat the drooping hr.# k-kin. 

** Well l " said the man suddenly *u hot. ‘ I guess wr go b.n . 
then." 
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And he looked up swiftly at his horse, which was cropping at the 
mountain herbage and treading on the trailing reins. 

No ! ” tried the Print ess. “ Oh no ! ” Her voitc rang with 
a great wail of disappointment and anger. Then she checked herself. 

Miss Cummins rose with energy. 

Let me lead the buckskin home/’ she said, with cold dignitv, 

‘ and you two go on.” 

1 his was rereived in silent e. The Princess was looking down at her 
with a sardonic, almost < rucl ga/.c. 

We’ve only tome about two hours,” said Miss Cummins. “ I 
don't mind a hit leading him home. But I couldn't ride him. I 
■ ouldnt have him ridden with that knee.” 

^ his again was ret rived in dead silence. Rorncro remained 
iinpa d\e, almost inett. 

“Very well, then,” said the Piimess. “You lead him home. 
You’ll be cjuite all light. Nothing can happen to you. possibly. 
And say to them that v\c have gone on and diall be home to-morrow 

or the clay after.” 

She vpok** coldly and distim tly. Foi die could not bear 10 l>c 
thw ,vi c d 

“ Bet t < 1 all go t iat k , and tome again another day.” said Romero 

non-t omrnmal. 

1 'I heir w ill rii v * r he another tla\ .. lied the Prm< • “ I want 

»> ‘ go < n 

she looked at liim square m the r\<s, .slid met tin spark in his 
« \ < 

He i.iiod hi> du uldem dmhtb. 

If sou want «t.“ h< '•aid J I J go <n w.di \ou. B ;t Mb* 
( tan ndt m\ h* >'»■ to the end of the i.m\< n. and I lead 

: 1 r bin lokim 1 hen 1 1 < me bat k io y.u." 

It was atiangctl m». Mia Cummins had her saddle put on 
R< minis bl.uk lu io\ R« nine ?ook the buikTinN bridle, and they 
Varied b.u k. 1 lie Pniut s 1* d.e \er\ d«-wiy eti. upwards, alone. 
S" | j ^ j S at ti r v t a 1 vi \ with Mi" ('*. mmin^ that die was blind to 
<\rt\r|urg (he. She just let In r mare i« Ih-w hri own intimations. 

1 be 1 < 1 i Imi spHl ot auger varied the Pi inters on, almost unenn- 
S, toils, tin ..n hour or so. And by ihb time die was beginning to 
1 limb pieiu high. Her In 1 e walked Me.uhb all the time, they 
(merged on a bait* slope, aid the trail wound through trail aspen- 
- lems. Here a wind swept, and - me ot the aspens were already 
b.ire. Others were Butlning tluii dio s of j me. solid yellow leaves, 
:n » like pet ib. while d « d- ; • ahe.al w..s one soft, glow! fleece 
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of daffodil yellow ; fleecy like a golden foxskin, and yellow as 
daffodils alive in the wind and the high mountain sun. 

She paused and looked back. The near great slopes were mottled 
with gold and the dark hue of spruce, like some unsinged eagle, and 
the light lay gleaming upon them. Away through the gap of the 
canyon she could sec the pale blue of the* egg-like desert, with the 
crumpled dark crack of the Rio Grande Canyon, And far, far off. 
the blue mountains like a fence of angels on the horizon. 

And she thought of her adventure. She was going on alone with 
Romero. But then she was very sure of herself, and Romero wa< 
not the kind of man to do anything to her against her will. This wax 
her first thought. And she just had a fixed desire to go owr th< 
brim of the mountains, to look into the inner c haos of the Roc kir. 
And she wanted to go with Romero, because he had some peculi.u 
kinship with her ; there was some peculiar link between the two ot 
them. Miss Cummins anyhow would have been only a discordant 
note. 

She rode on, and emerged at length in the lap of the summit 
Beyond her was a great concave of stone and stark, dead-grey trees, 
where the mountain ended against the sky. But nearer was the 
dense black, bristling spruce, and at her feet was the lap of tin 
summit, a flat little valley of sere grass and quiet-standing yellow 
aspens, the stream trickling like a thread at nm. 

It was a little valley or shell liom which the stream was gentk 
poured into the lower n* ks and tree.s of the canyon. Around h< i 
was a fairy-like gentleness, the delicate sere grass, the groves o! 
delicate-stemmed a>pens dropping their flakes of bright yellow. And 
the delicate, quu k little stream threading through the wild, sere gia^ 

Here one might expect deer and fawns and wild thing*, as in .1 
little paradise. Here she was to wait for Romero, and thev wu' 
to have lunch. 

She unfastened her saddle and pulled it to the ground with 
crash, letting her horse wander with a long rope. Jlow beauntui 
Tansy looked, sorrel, among the yellow leaves that lav like a p.mr: * 
on the sere gnmnd. The Princess hrrsril wore a fleet v sweatei •»{ .1 
pale, sere buff, like the grass, and riding breeches of a pure orung' 
tawny colour. She felt quite in the picture. 

Fiom her saddle pouches she tr*>k the pa< kages of lunch, spread 
little < loth, and sat to wait for Romero. Then dir made a little In 
Then she ate a devilled egg. 1 hen site ran alter 1 am\ , who w.i 
straying aenm-streatn. Then she sat in the sun, in the stillness ne t? 
the aspens, and waited. 
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I he sky was blue. Her little alp was soft and delicate as fairy-land. 
But beyond and up jutted the great slopes, dark with the pointed 
feathers of spruce, bristling with grey dead trees among grey rock, 
or dappled with dark and gold. The beautiful, but fierce, heavy, 

< 1 ucl mountains, with their moments of tenderness. 

She saw Tansy start, and begin to run. Two ghost-like figures on 
horseback emerged from the black of the spruce across the stream, 
h was two Indians on horseback, swathed like* seated mummies in 
their pale-grey cotton blankets. Their guns jutted beyond the 
saddles. They rode straight towards her, to her thread of smoke. 

As thes t ame* near, they unswathed themselves and greeted her, 
looking at her curiously from their dark eyes. Their black hair was 
- www hat untidy, the long rolled plaits on their shoulders were 
' lied. They looked tired. 

They got down from their horses near her little fire -a camp wa-» 
.1 tamp- swathed their blankets round their hips, pulled the saddles 
liorn th< ir ponies and turned them loose, then sat clown. One* wa> 
.1 young Indian whom she had met before, the other was an older 
man. 

" You ail ;d >ne ? ” said the younger man 

‘‘Romero will be here in a minute," she said, glancing back along 
the trail. 

■' Ah, Romero ! You with him ? Where are \ou going ? ” 

'* Round the »' .gi she said. “ Where arc \ou going ? ’* 

“ We going do.wi to Pueblo." 

“ Been out hunting ? llow long have \<>u been out ? " 

“ Yes. Been out five days." The young Indian gave a little 
meaningless laugh. 

'* (iot am thing ? " 

“ No. We see tracks of two deer— but not got nothing." 

1 he Princess limited a $u>pii imis-looking bulk under one of the 
. uldles- suiely a folded-up deer. But she said nothing. 

“ You hum have been cold," she said. 

‘* Yes, \rr\ 1 old in the night. And hungry. Got n(*tliing to eat 
dme yesterday, bat it all up." And again he laughed his little 
meaningless laugh. Under tie ir dark skin-, the two men looked 
peaked and lumgry. The Prin ess rummaged tor food among the 
addle-bags. There was a lump of \nu on- the regular stand-back— 
,md some* bread. She gave diem thi->, and thev began toasting 
dices of it on long stic ks at the fire. Such w as the little camp Romero 
saw as he* mdc down the slope : the Piiiucss iti her orange bicedics, 
lier head tied in a blue-and-biown silk kerchief, sitting opp lie* the 
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two dark-headed Indians across the camp-fire, while one of tin* 
Indians was leaning forward toasting bacon, his two plaits of braid- 
swathed hair dangling as if wearily. 

Romero rode up, his face expressionless. The Indians greeted him 
in Spanish. He unsaddled his horse, took fowl from the bags, and 
sat down at the camp to cat. The Princess went to the stream foj 
water, and to wash her hands. 

” Got coffee? ” asked the Indians. 

" No coffee this outfit,” said Romero. 

They lingered an hour or more in the warm midduv sun. Then 
Romero saddled the horses. The Indians still squatted bv the fur. 
Romero and the Princess rode away, calling Attws ! to the Indian , 
over the stream and into the dense spruce whence the two strange 
figures had emerged. 

When they were alone, Romero turned and looked at her c unoudy, 
in a way she could not understand, with sm h a hard glint in his eves. 
And for the first time she wondered if she was rash. 

” I hope you don’t mind going alone with me,” she said. 

” If you want it,” he replied. 

They emerged at the foot of the great bare slope ol nnkv Miimmi, 
where dead spruce-trees stood sparse and bristling like biiMl.*» on 
a grey dead hog. Romero said the Mexicans, twrim years ba< k. had 
fired the mountains, I* * drive out thr whites. I fm gtry <i»n<a\( 
slope of summit was corpse- 1 ike. 

The trail was almost invisible. Romero watched for the irrr, 
which the Forest Service had blazed. And they climbed thr tor k 
corpse slope, among dead spruce, fallen and adi-grcv, into the wind 
The wind came rmhing from the we-t. up the funnel of thr cans *n, 
from the desert. And there was the desert . like a vast milage tdoiu 
slowly upwards towards the west, immense and pallid, awav hrv "i* 1 
the funnel of the c am on. The Princess could hardlv l**ok 

For an hour their horses rushed the slope, hastening with a go.u 
working of the haunt hes upwards, and halting to breathe, ^ lamhlmg 
again, and rowing their way up length by length, on tlu- livid, 
slanting wall. While the wind blew like some vast m.n him 

After an hour they were wotking their way on the imbue, n- 
longer forcing straight up. All was grey and dead around them . 
the hones picked their way over the silver-grey corpse, of the spin. < 
But they w*rrc near the top, near the ridge. 

Even the horses made a rush lor th * last bit. 1 hrv had woike, 
round to a scrap of sprue e forest near the \c r> top. I hrv hwiin 
in, out of the huge, monstrous, mechanical wild that whbile. 
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inhumanly and was palely cold. So, stepping through the dark 
screen of trees, they emerged over the crest. 

In front now was nothing but mountains, ponderous, massive, 
down-sitting mountains, in a huge and intricate knot, empty of life 
or soul. Under the bristling black feathers of spruce nearby lay 
patches of white snow. I’lie lifeless valleys were concaves of rock 
and spruce, the rounded summits and the hog-backed summits of 
grey rock crowded one behind the other like some monstrous herd 
in arrest. 

It fi ightened the Print ess, it was inhuman. She had not thought 
it < mi l< 1 be so inhuman, so, as it were, anti-life. And yet now one of 
her desires was fulfilled. She had seen it, the massive, gruesome, 

1 epellenl core of the Rot kies. She saw it there beneath her eyes, in 
h**gigantir, heavy gruesomeness. 

And lie wanted to go back. At this moment she wanted to turn 
b.n k. She had looked down into the intestinal knot of the e 
mountains. She was frightened. She wanted to go back. 

Put Romero was riding on, on the lcc .ndr of the spruce forest, 
above the ^ on< avrs of the inner mountain'*. He turned round to her 
and pointi ' 1 u the slope with a dark hand. 

1 lor ,l mm* 1 has been trying for gold,” he said. It was a grey, 

1 1 an h* d-out heap near a hole — like a great badger hole. And it 

1 - *' -k* d CjUiie hedi. 

' < ) ui te hitch ? " said the Primes 

*• \... long .1 iwrmv, drirly \ear>." He had reined in his 
hoiM- and was junking at the mountains. “Look!” he said. 
*• I here goes the L>ie t Service trail along those ridges, on the top, 
wa\ over there till it tomes to Ltnvtown, where is the Government 
road. Wc go down tin te no trail- see behind that mountain — vou 
»< e die top, no tins, and *-oinc grass ? 

I IL at m was lifted, hi- biown hand pointing, his dark e\ e- piercing 
mto the di-tauee. a- he sal n’i hi- hhn k horse twisting round to her 
Mrange atul ominous, unlv the demon of him-elf. he seemed to her. 
Mie was da/rd and a little -h k, at that height, and she could not sec 
.mv more. < )nlv die saw an eagle turning m the air bevond, and the 
hght from the west showed the nattein on him underneath. 

Shall I eve 1 be able to go .» far .' ” asked the Princess faintly, 
petulantly. 

“ ( )li ves ! All ea-\ now. N<» ni ne hard pl.u e> ” 

1 ‘hev worked along the 11 dge. up and down, keeping on the lee 
siile, the innei -Hie, in the dai k -had- *w . It wu- t ■ ad. 1 ncn Hail 
laddered up again, and thev < merged on a nariow ridge-traek. with 
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the mountain slipping away enormously on cither side. The Prince** 
was afraid. For one moment she looked out, and saw the desert, 
the desert ridges, more desert, more blue ridges, shining pale and 
very vast, far below, vastly palely tilting to the western horizon. It 
was ethereal and terrifying in its gle«ttning, pale, half-burnished 
immensity, tilted at the west. She could not bear it. To the It I r 
was the ponderous, involved mass of mountains all kneeling heavily 

She closed her eyes and let her consciousness evaporate away 
The mart* followed the trail. So on and on, in the wind again. 

They turnctf their backs to the wind, facing inwards to the 
mountains. She thought they had left the trail ; it was quite 
invisible. 

'* No/’ he said, lifting his hand and |>ointiug. ** Don’t you see the 
blazed trees ? ” 

And making an efloii of consciousness, she was able to perceive 
on a pale-grey dead spruce stem the old marks Where an axe had 
chipped a piece away. Hut with the height, the cold, the wind, hn 
brain was numb. 

They turned again and l>egan to descend : he told her they had 
IciY the trail. The horses slithered in the loose stones, picking thrii 
way downward. It was afternoon, the sun stornl obtrusive arid 
gleaming in the lower heavens -alxnit four oTI«x k. The In : * 
went steadily, slowly, but obstinately onwards. The air was genu: 
colder. Thev were in among the lumpish peaks and strep torn a , 
valleys. She was barely conscious at all of Romero. 

He dismounted and came to help her burn her saddle M 
loitered, but would not !>etrav Iter brbirnrss 

•* We must slide down here,” he said. '* I f an lead the h<*? » 

They were on a ridge, and fating a steep bare d->pe of ojhd. 
tawny inot;ntain grass on whieh the' western sun -horn' lull. It w.o 
steep and concave. T he Prim ess frit she might start slipping, and 
go down hke a toboggan into the great hollow. 

But she pulled herself ‘together. Her eve bla/rd up again with 
excitement and determination. A wind rudn* I pa 1 her ; die * ouhi 
hear the shriek of spruce trees far l*T -w. \\: hr spots « a me <>t: In » 

cheeks as her hair blew across She looked .* wild, faiiv -likr Imf 
thing. 

’* No,” she said. * 4 I will take mv hor e.” 

“ Then mind she doesn’t dip down on top of said Rmiv • 

And away he went, nimbly dropping down thr pale, steep m. un- 
making from rock to rock, down the gras*, and following anv lit : 10 
slanting groove. His hone hopped and dithrmi dirr him. an - 
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sometimes stopped dead, with forefeet pressed back, refusing to go 
further. He, below his horse, looked up and pulled the reins gently, 
and encouraged the creature. Then the horse once more dropped 
his forefeet with a jerk, and the descent continued. 

The Princess set off in blind , reckless pursuit, tottering and yet 
nimble. And Romero, looking constantly back to see how she was 
faring, saw her fluttering down like some queer little bird, lu r orange 
breeches twinkling like the legs of some dink, and her head, tied in 
the blue and bull kerchief, bound round and round like the head 
ol some blue-topped bird. The sorrel mare nu ked and slipped 
behind her. But down tame the Print ess in a reckless intensity, a 
tiny, \i\id spot on the great hollow flank of the tawny mountain 
So tiny ! Tiny as a frail bird's egg. It made Romero’s mind g< 
bl«Vnk with wonder. 

But they had to get down, out of that cold and dragging wind. 
The spruce trees stood below, where a tiny stream emerged in stones. 
Away plunged Romero, zigzagging down. And away behind, up 
the slope , fluttered the tiny, bright-c oloui< d Princess holding the 
end of the long reins, and leading the lumbering, foiir-i<«i(rd. 
sliding mare 

At last they were down. Romero sat in the sun. below the wind, 
beside some squaw-berry bushes. The Princess came near, the 
colour flaming in her checks, her eyes dark blue, much darker than 
the kerchief on her head, and glowing unnaturally. 

“ We make it ‘ said Rennet o. 

“ Yes," said the Princess, dropping the reins and subsiding on to 
the grass, unable *0 speak, unable to think. 

But, thank heaven, they were out of the wind and in the <un. 

In a lew minutes her com* iomness ami her control began to v»«me 
ba< k. She drank a little water. Romero was attending t«< the 
saddles. 'Mien they set off again, leading the horses still a little 
further down the tinv stream-bed. Then they could mount. 

They rode down a bank and into a valley gro\e dense with aspens. 
Winding through the thin, ciowding, pale-smooth stems, the sun 
shone flickering be\oiul them, and the dise-Iiko aspen leaves, 
waving queer mechanical signal*, seemed to be splashing the gold 
light before her eyes. She rode >n in a splashing dazzle of gold. 

Then thrv entered shadow and the dark, resinous spruce trees. 
The fierce boughs alwa\s wanted to sweep her off her horse. She 
had to twist and squirm pa^t. 

But there was a semblance of an old trail. And all at oiue they 
emerged in the sun on the edge of the M>ruce-gii»\e, and there wa> a 
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liulc cabin, and the bottom of a small, naked valley with grey roc k 
and heaps of stones, and a round pool of intense green water, dark 
green* The sun was just about to leave it. 

Indeed, as she stood, the shadow came over the cabin and over 
herself; they were in the lower gloom, a twilight. Above, the heights 
still blazed. 

It was a little hole of a cabin, near the spruce trees, with an earthen 
door and an unhinged door. There was a wooden bed- bunk, threr 
old sawn-off log-lengths to sit on as stools, and a sort of fire-place ; 
no room for anything else. The little hole would hardly contain 
two people. The roof had gone— but Romero had laid on thick 
spruce- boughs. 

The strange squalor of the primitive forest pervaded the plate, 
the squalor of animals and their droppings, the squalor of the wild 
The Princess knew the peculiar repuKiveness of it. She was tired and 
faint. 

Romero hastily got a handful of twigs, set a little fire going in thr 
stove grate, and went out to attend to the horses. The Prunes 
vaguely, mechanically, put sticks on the fue, in a sort of stupor, 
watching the blaze, stupefied and fast mated. She could not m.d:*' 
much fire — it would set the whole cabin alight. And smoke oo/» i 
out of the dilapidated imid-and-stone chimney. 

When Romero came in with thr saddle-pom hrs and saddle, 
hanging the saddle* on the wall, their sat the little Princess on her 
stump of w»*od in I: >nt of the dilapidated tire-grate, w. timing In r 
tiny hands at the bla/r, while her orange brer« hes glowed aim or 
like another fue. She was m a sort <>{ stupor. 

“ You have some whhky now, or some tea? Or wait for some 
soup ? ” he a-krd 

She ro<e and kinked at him with bright, da/rd eyes, h.df<ompre- 
hending ; the <.>iour glowing hr* tit in her < berks. 

“ Some tea,” *he *aid, “ with a little whisky in it. Where’s the 
kettle / ” 

“ Wait,” he aid “ I 11 bung the things.” 

She look her < loak from the bark of bri %addie. and followed hit: 
into the open. It was a deep « up nt -had »w . Hut ab«»ve the skv w 1 
still shining, ami the heights ot the mountains were blazing wr ! 
aspen like fire blazing. 

Their horses were cropping the gra*s among the stories. Rom* : 
clambered up a heap of grev stones and began lifting away logs a:, 
roekv, till he had ngM-ned the mouth ot on* of the miner'* little * < 
working*. This was his rat hr. Me brought out bundles of blanlu-o 
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pans for cooking, a little petrol ramp-stove, an axe, the regular 
camp outfit. He seemed so quick and energetic and full of force. 
This quick force dismayed the Prim e.s a little. 

She took a saucepan and went down the stones to the water. It 
was very still and mysterious, and of a deep green colour, )ct pure, 
transparent as glass. How cold the plate was ! ilow mysterious 
and tearful. 

She crouched in her dark cloak hv the water, rinsing the saw epan, 
feeling t lie cold heavy above her, the shadow like a \aa weight upon 
her, bowing her down. The sun was leaving the mountain tops, 
departing, leaving her under profound shadow. Soon it w'-uld 
( rush her down completely. 

sparks? Or eyes locking at her across die wa’cr ? She gazed, 
li> pnoti/ed. And with her sharp eves she made out in the du k the 
pair form of a bob-cat crouching bv the water's edge, pale a ’he 
stones among which it c rout bed, opposite. And it was watt bine her 
with told, electric. e\es of strange intentre ss. a "->rt of cold, icy 
wonder and fearlessness. She saw its mu^nu pu lied forward, its 
lulled ears ; liking intensely up. It was watching her with » old, 
animal luiawjty, something dernonish and c msrirnt clcss. 

She made a swift movement, spilling her water. And in a fl.oh 
the creature was gone, leaping like a tat that i-. reaping: hut 
strange and soft in its motion. with its litth* bob-tail. Ratiicr fa" inat- 
mg. Vet that u ’ intent, dernonish watching ! She shiv tied with 
i«-!d and fear. Sue knew well enough the dread and repulsiv * nc>s 
of the wild. 

R. mero carried in the bundles of bedding and the camp outfit. 
'I tn windowless cabin was alieadv das’; imide. 11c lit a Itu.'un. 
and tlien went out again with the axe Mie heard him v ho: mug 
\ s as she It d sti. k^ to the fin' under her water. Wi.cn lie 1 arm in 
witli an armful ot oak-scrub faggots, she had jmt thrown the tea 
into the water. 

“ Sit down." die said, “ and diink tea.” 

lie poured a little bootleg wl.id.v into the enamel cup-*, and in the 
viloni 0 the two sal on the log * nd<, dipping the hot liquid: and 
toughing occasionally fiom the moke. 

“ We burn these oak sinks, he said. " 11. ev don t make haivdy 
any smoke.” 

Curious anti remote he wag wiving rv thing except what had to 
he said. And she, for lici part. w.t» to tetno.c fiom him. 
They seemed far. far apart, worlds apart, now they \v°ie so 
near. 
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He unwrapped one bundle of bedding, and spread the blankets 
and the sheepskin in the wooden bunk. 

“ You lie down and rest,” he said, “ and I make the supper.” 

She decided to do so. Wrapping her cloak round her, she lay 
down in the bunk, turning her face to the wall. She could hear him 
preparing supper over the little petrol stove. Soon she could smell 
the soup he was heating ; and soon she heard the hissing of fried 
chicken in a pan. 

** You cat your supper now ? ” he said. 

With a jerky, despairing movement, she sat up in the bunk, tossing 
back her hair. She felt cornered. 

” Give it me here,” she said. 

He handed her first the cupful of soup. She sat among the 
blankets, eating it slowly. She was hungry. Then he gave her an 
enamel plate with pieces of fried chicken and curjrant jolly, butter 
and bread. It was very good. As they ate the chicken lie made 
the coffee. She said never a word. A certain resentment filled her. 
She was cornered. 

When supper was over he washed the dishes, dried them, and put 
everything away carefully, else there would have been no room to 
move in the hole of a cabin. The oak-wood gave out a good bright 
heat. 

He stood for a few moments at a loss. Then he asked hei : 

4 * You want to go to bed soon ? ” 

“ Soon,” she said. “ Where arc you going to deep ? ” 

<€ I make my bed here ” he pointer! to the flooi along the wall. 

“ Too cold out of doors.” 

“ Yes,” she sqid. '* I suppose it is.” 

She sat immobile, her checks hot, full of conflicting thoughts. 
And she watched him while he folded the blankets on the floor, a 
sheepskin underneath. Then die went out into the night. 

T he stars were big. Mars sat on the edge of a mountain, for all 
the world like the blazing eye of a crouching mountain lion. But she 
herself was deep, deep below in a pit of shadow. In the intense 
silence she seemed to hear the spruce forest t rai kling w ith electricity 
and cold. Strange, foreign stars floated on that unmoving water 
The night was going to fn ezc. Over the hills < ame the lar sobbing- 
singing howling of the coyotes. She wondered how the horses 
would be. 

Shuddering a little, she turned to the cabin. Warm light showed 
through its chinks. She pushed at the rickety, half-opened door. 

“ What about the horses ? ” she said. 
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“ My black, he won’t go away. And your marc will stay with 
him. You want to go to bed now ? ” 

44 1 think I do.” 

44 All right. I feed the horses some oats.” 

And he went out into the night. 

He did not come back for some time. She was lying wrapped up 
tight in the bunk. 

He blew out the lantern, and sat down on his bedding to take ofF 
his clothes. She lay with her back turned. And soon, in the silence, 
she was asleep. 

She dreamed it was snowing, and the snow was falling on her 
through the roof, softly, softly, helplessly, and she was going to be 
buried alive. She was growing colder and colder, the snow was 
weighing down on her. The snow was going to absorb her. 

She awoke with a sudden convulsion, like pain. She was really 
very cold ; perhaps the heavy blankets had numbed her. Her 
heart seemed unable to beat, she felt she could not move. 

With another convulsion she sat up. It was intensely dark. 
There was not evpn a spark of fire, the light wood had burned right 
away. She sat in thick oblivious darkness. Only through a chink 
she could see a star. 

What did she want ? Oh, what did she want ? She sat in bed 
and rocked herself woefully. She could hear the steady breathing 
of the sleeping man. She was shivering with mid ; her heart 
seemed as if it c ild not beat. She wanted warmth, protection, 
she wanted to be taken away fr«>m herself. And at tlv* same time, 
perhaps more deeply than anything, she wanted to keep herself 
intact, intact, untouched, that no one should have anv power over 
her, or rights to her. It was a wild necessity in her that no f*nc, 
particularly no man, should have any rights or power over her. that 
no one and nothing should possess her. 

Yet that oilier thing ! And . he was so cold, so shivering, and he. 
heart could not beat. Oh, would not someone help her heart to 
beat ? 

She tried to speak, and could not. Then she cleared her throat. 

44 Romero,’* she said Mrangrlv, “ it is so cold." 

Where did her voice come fi . *m, and whose voice u.b it, in the 
dark ? 

She heard him at once sit up, and lib voice, staitlcd, with a 
resonance that seemed to vibrate against her. saying : 

44 You want me to make you warm / " 

44 Yes.” 
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As soon as he had lifted her in his arms, she wanted to scream 
to him not to touch her. She stiffened herself. Yet she was dumb. 

And lie was warm, but with a terrible animal warmth that seemed 
to annihilate her. He panted like an animal with desire. And she 
was given over to this thing. 

She had never, never wanted to be given over to this. But she had 
willed that it should happen to her. And according to her will, she 
lay and let it happen. But she never wanted it. She never wanted 
to be thus assailed and handled, and mauled. She wanted to keep 
herself to herself. 

However, she had willed it to happen, and it had happened. She 
panted with relief when it w as over. 

Yet even now she had to lie within the hard, powerful clasp of this 
other creature, this man. She dreaded to struggle to go away. She 
dreaded almost too much the icy cold of that other bunk. 

“ Do you want to go aw ay from me ? ” asked hi* strange voice. 
Oh, if it could only have been a thousand miles away from her ! 
Yet she had willed to have it thus close. 

“ No,” she said. 

And she could feel a curious joy and pride surging up again in 
him : at her expense. Because he had got her. She felt like a victim 
there. And he was exulting in his power over her, his possession, 
his pleasure. 

When dawn came, he was fast asleep. She sat up suddenly. 

4 ‘ 1 want a fire,” she said. 

He opened his brown eyes wide, and smiled with a curious tender 
luxuriousncss* 

“ I want you to make a fire.’’ she said. 

He glanced at the t hinks of light. His brown face hardened to 
the day. 

** All right,” he said. 44 I’ll make it. ' 

She did her face while he dressed. She «<»uld not bear in look .if 
him. He wa> so suffused with pride and luxury. She hid her fate 
almost in despair. But feeling the cold blast ofl air as he opened the 
door, she whirled down into the warm place where he had been 
How soon the v armth ebbed, when he had gone ! 

He made a fire and went out, 1 ( turning after a while with water. 

“ You stay in bed till the sun tomes/’ hr said. “ It very cold ” 

“ Hand me my cloak.” 

She wrapped the cloak fast round her, and sal up among the 
blankets. The warmth was already spreading from the fire. 

41 I suppose we will start back as soon as we’ve had breakfast ? ” 
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He was crouching at his camp-stove making scrambled eggs. He 
looked up suddenly, transfixed, and his brown eyes, so soft and 
luxuriously widened, looked straight at her. 

“ You want to ? ” he said. 

“ We’d better get back as soon as possible,’* she said, turning aside 
from his eyes. 

“ You want to get away from me ? ” he asked, repeating the 
question of the night in a sort of dread. 

“ I want to get away from here," die ^aid de< isively. And it was 
true. She wanted supremely to get away, back to die world of 
people. 

He rose slowly to his feet, holding the aluminium frying-pan. 

44 Don’t you like last night ? ” he a»k<*d. 

^ Not really,” she said. 44 Why ? Do you ? ” 

He put downs the frying-pan and stood staring at the wall. She 
could see she hsid given him a cruel blow. Hut she did not relent. 
She was getting her own back. She wanted to regain possession of 
all herself, and in some mysterious way she felt that he possessed 
some part of her still. 

He looked round at her slowly, his face greyish and heavy. 

44 You Amrri* am,” he said, 4 * you always want to do a man down.” 

44 I am nut American,” she *aid. 44 1 am British. And I don’t 
want to do any man down. I only want to go go back, now.” 

44 And what will you say about me, clown there ? ” 

44 That >011 we very kind to me, and \erv good.” 

He croiu hed clown again, and went on turning the eggs. He gave 
her her plate, and her coffee, and sat down t<> his own food. 

But again he seemed not to be able to swallow. He lo »ked up at 
her. 

44 You don't like last night ? ” Ire aT-xl. 

44 Not really,” :,hc said, though with some diti'aulty. 44 I don t 
tare for that kind of thing.” 

A blank sort of wonder spread over his Ln e, at these words, 
followed immediately by a bl.it k look of anger, and than a stony, 
sinister despair. 

“ You don’t ? ” he said, Iookir.: her in the eyes. 

44 Not really,” she replied. 1 king ba« k with steady hostility 
into his eyes. 

Then a dark flame seemed to <. .*me b - ni his face. 

44 1 make you,” he said, as :! to hi:u-ri.\ 

He rose and reached her cl'-thes. that Lung on a peg : the fine 
linen underwear, the orange bree ches, the fleecy jumper, t^c blue- 
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and-buff kerchief ; then he took up her riding hoots and her bead 
moccasins. Crushing everything in his arms, he opened the door. 
Sitting up, she saw him stride down to the dark-green pool in Un- 
frozen shadow of that deep cup of a valley. He tossed the clothing 
and the boots out on the pool. Ice had formed. And on the pure, 
dark green mirror, in the slaty shadow, the Princess saw her things 
lying, the white linen, the orange breeches, the black boots, the blue 
moccasins, a tangled heap of colour. Romero picked up rocks and 
heaved them put at the ice, till the surface broke and the fluttering 
clothing disappeared in the rattling water, while the valley echoed 
and shouted again with the sound. 

She sat in despair among the blankets, hugging tight her palc- 
bluc cloak. Romero strode straight back to the cabin. 

“ Now you stay here with mo,” he said. 

She was furious. Her blue eyes met his. They|wcrc like two 
demons watching one another. In his face, beyond a sort of 
unrelieved gloom, was a demonish desire for death. 

He saw her looking round the cabin, scheming. He saw her eves 
on his rifle. He took the gun and went out with it. Returning, he 
pulled out her saddle, carried it to the tarn, and threw it in. Then 
he fetched his own saddle, and did the same. 

“Now will you go away?” he said, looking at her with a 
smile. 

She debated within herself whether to coax him and wheedle him. 
But she knew' he was already beyond it. She sat among her blankets 
in a frozen sort of despair, hard hard ice with anger. 

He did the chores, and disappeared with the gun. She got up in 
her blue pyjamas, huddled in her cloak, and stood in the doorwas. 
The dark-giecn pool was motionless again, the stonv .slopes wr:«- 
pallid and frozen. Shadow still lay, like an after-death, deep in thi 
valley. Always in the distance she saw the horses feeding. If die 
could catch one ! The brilliant sellow sun was half-way down the 
mountain. It was nine o'clock. 

All day she was alone, and she was frightened. What she w,o 
frightened of she didn’t know. Peril ip> the crackling in the dark 
spruce wood. Perhaps just the vtwige, hearth >* wildness of tin 
mountains. But all day she sat in the- sun in rhe doorway of the 
cabin, watching, watching for hope. And all the time her bowel* 
were cramped with fear. 

She saw a dark spot that probably was a bear, rosing across tie 
: ale grassy slope in the fat distanc r, in the sun. 

When, in the afternoon, she saw- Rf»mn<> appioac hiog, with silent 
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suddenness, carrying his gun and a dead deer, the cramp in her 
bowels relaxed, then became colder. She dreaded him with a cold 
dread. 

“ There is deer-meat,” he said, throwing the dead doc at her feet. 

“ You don’t want to go away from here,” he said. “ This b a 
nice place.” 

She shrank into the cabin. 

“ Come into the sun,” he said, following her. She looked up at 
him with hostile, frightened eyes. 

44 Come into the sun,” he repeated, taking her gently by the arm, 
in a powerful grasp. 

She knew it was useless to rebel. Quietly he led her out, and 
seated himself in the doorway, holding her still by the arm. 

* v In the sun it is warm,” he said. 44 Look, this is a nice place. 
You arc such af^rettv white woman, why do you want to act mean 
to me ? Isn’t this a nice place ? Come ! Come here ! It is sure 
warm here.” 

He drew her to him, and in spite of her stony resistance, he took 
her cloak from her, holding her in her thin blue pyjamas. 

“ You sir* arc a pretty little white woman, small and pretty,” In- 
said 4 ‘ You sure won’t act mean to me — you don't want to, I know 
you don't.” 

Site, stony and powerless, had to submit to hint The sun shone 
on hci white, delicate skin. 

'* I sure don't inu hell fire,” he said. 44 After this.” 

A queer, luxurious good-humour seemed to possess him again. 
Hut though outwardly she was powerless, inwardly she resisted him, 
absolutely and stonily. 

When iater he was leaving her again, she said to him sudden!) . 

“ You think you can conquer me thi way. But \ou can't. You 
i an nev er conquer me.” 

He stood arrested, looking back at her. with many emotion* 
conflicting in hb lace- wonder, mu pi be, a touch of horror, and an 
unconscious pain that c rumpled lib lace till it wu« like a mask. Then 
he went out without .saving a word, hung the dead deer on a bough, 
and started to Hay it. While he was at thb butcher's work, the Min 
sank and cold night came on ag. ui. 

k * You see,” he said to her as he crouched, cooking the supper, 
“ I ain’t going to let von go. 1 reckon \ou called to me in the night, 
and I’ve some right. If you want to fix it up right now with me. 
and say you want to be with me, we'll fix it up now and go down to 
the ranch to-morrow and get married or whatever you ware But 
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you’ve got to say you want to be with me. Else I shill - lay right 
here, till something happens.” 

She waited a while before she answered : 

“ I don’t want to be with anybody against my will. I don’t 
dislike you ; at least, I didn’t, till you tried to put your will over 
mine. I won't have anybody’s will put over me. You ran’t succeed. 
Nobody could. You can never get me under your will. And you 
won’t have long to try, because soon they will send someone to look 
for me." 

He pondered this last, and she regretted having said it. Then, 
sombre, he bent to the cooking again. 

He could not conquer her, howev cr much lie violated her. Because 
her spirit was hart! and (lawless as a diamond. But he < ould shatter 
her. This she knew. Much more, and she would b$ shattered. 

In a sombre, violent excess he tried to expend his desire for her. 
And she was racked with agony, and felt each lime jtic would die. 
Because, in some peculiar way, he had got hold of her, some 
unrealized part of her which she never wished to realize. Rai 
with a burning, tearing anguish, she felt that the thread of her being 
would break, and she would die. The burning heat that ra< ked her 
inwardly. 

If only, only she could be alone again, cool and inta< 1 ! If only 
she could recover herself again, cool and in Lie t ! Would she ever, 
ever, ever be able to bear herself again . J 

Even now she did not hate him. It wa> beyond that. Like some 
racking, hot doom. Personally he hardly existed. 

The next day he would not let her have unv (ire, be* ause <>i attract- 
ing attention with the smoke. It was a grey dav, and she was * old. 
He stayed around, and heated soup on the petrol stove. She lav 
motionless in the blankets. 

And in the afternoon she pulled the clothes over her he. id and 
broke into tears. She had never really cried in her life. He dragged 
the blankets away and looked to >ce what was shaking hei. she 
sobbed in helpless hysterics. He coveted her over again and went 
outside, looking at the mountains, where clouds were dragging and 
leaving a little snow. It was a violent, windy, hoirible dav, the evil 
of winter rushing down. 

She cried for hours. And after thi* a great sil<*n« #• < atne between 
them. They were two people who had died. He did not touch h**i 
any more. In the night she lay and shivered like a dving dog .sin- 
felt that her very shivering would rupture something in her bodv, 
and she would die. 
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At last she had to speak. 

41 C’ciiild you make a fire ? I am so cold,” she said, with chattering 
teeth. 

44 Want to tome over here ? ” came his voice. 

44 I would rather you made me a fin /’ she said, her teeth knocking 
together and chopping the words in two. 

He got up and kindled a fire. At last the warmth spread, and 
she could sleep. 

The next day was still chilly, with some wind. But the sun shone. 
He went about in silence, with a dead-looking face. It was now so 
dreary and so like death she wished he would do anything rather 
than continue in this negation. If now' he asked her to go down with 
him to the world and marry him, she would do it. What did it 
matter? Nothing mattered any more. 

Sut he would not ask her. His desire was dead and heavy like 
ice within him. He kept watch around the house. 

On the fourth day as she sat huddled in the doorway in the sun, 
hugged in a blanket, she saw two horsemen come over the c rest of 
the grassy slope- small figures. She gave a cry. He looked up 
quit kly and saw the figures. The men had dismounted. I hey were 
looking foi trail. 

“ 1 hey are looking for me," she said. 

44 Muy bien,” he answered in Spanish. 

He went and 1< tilled hi> gun. and sat with it across hi*', knees. 

“Oh ! ” she -.d 1. “ 1). n't dioot ! " 

He looked *n * at her. 

“ Why ? ” he said. “ Y»*u like staving with me ? ” 

“ \o " die ^aid. “ Blit don’t dioot. 

“ I .im’l going to Pen," lie vim! 

“ You won't h.ive logo to Pm," die said. “ Don't shoot ! ” 

“ I’m going to -hoot." he muttered 

And straightawav he kneeled and look verv careful aim. The 
Prim ess sat on in an agoin « >1 heiplec-ness and hopelessness. 

disc shot rang out. In an infant -he saw our if dir hoi >e> on the 
pale grass v slope rear and go roll.ng down. 1 he man had chopped 
in the grass, and was invisible. I lie -e« ond man -d .unbend on his 
horse, and on that precipitous place went at a gallop in a 1 mg 
swerve towards the neatest spin, e-trrr tuvrr. Bang ! B.uig ! went 
Romero’s shois. But each time he mi-rd. and the tunning horse 
leaped like a Kangaroo towanh ■ wc’\ 

It was hidden. Romero now got h: hind a rot k ; len-e -ilence, in 
he l)i illiant sundiine. 1 he I\ m- e- s -at on the i >"nk in.-ivk 1 the t abin. 
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crouching, paralysed. For hours, it seemed, Romero knelt behind 
this rock, in his black shirt, bare-headed, watching. He had a 
beautiful, alert figure. The Princess wondered why she did not feel 
sorry for him. But her spirit was hard and cold, her heart could not 
melt. Though now she would have called him to her, with love. 

But no, she did not love him. She would never love any man. 
Never ! It was fixed and scaled in her, almost vindictively. 

Suddenly she was so startled she almost fell from the hunk. A 
shot rang out quite close from behind the cabin. Romero leaped 
straight into the air, his arms fell outstretched, turning .as he leaped. 
And even while he was in the air, a second shot rang out, and he fell 
with a crash, squirming, his hands clutching the earth towards the 
rabin door. 

The Princess *sat absolutely motionless, transfixed staring at the 
prostrate figure. In a few moments the figure of a nu® in the Forest 
Scnice appeared close to the house ; a young map in a hrn.id- 
brimmed Stetson hat, dark flannel shirt, and riding4>oots, carrying 
a gun. He strode over to the prostrate figure. 

“ Got you, Romero ! ” he said aloud. And he turned the dead 
man over. There was already a little pool of blood where Romero\ 
breast had been. 

44 H’m I ” said the Forest Service man. 44 Guess I got you nearei 
than I thought.” 

And he squatted there, staring at the dead man. 

The distant calling of his comrade aroused him. He sto,«| i: >. 

“ Hullo, Bill I” he shouted. “Yep ! Got him ! Yep ! Dm 
him in, apparently.” 

The second man rode out of the forest on a grey horse*. He had a 
rudd\ f , kind face, and round brown eyes, dilated with distil tv. 

* 4 He’s not passed out ? ” he asked anxiously. 

44 Looks like it, 7 * said the first young man, coolly. 

The second dismounted and bent over the body. Then he >tood 
up again, and nodded. 

44 Yca-a ! ” he said. “ He’s done in all tight. It’s him all liidir, 
boy ! It’s Domingo Romero.” 

44 Yep ! I know it ! ” replied the other. 

Then in perplexity he turned and looked into the cabin, where 
the Princess squatted, staring with big owl eyes from her red blanket 

44 Hello !” lie said, coming towards the hut. And he took hi - 
hat ofT. Oh, the sense of ridicule she lelt ! Though he did not mean 
any. 

But she could not speak, no matter what she felt. 
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“ What’d this man start firing for ? ” he ;wkcd. 

She fumbled for words, with numb lips. 

“ He had gone out of his mind ! ” she said, with solemn, stammer- 
ing conviction. 

“ Good Lord ! You mean to say he’d gone out of his mind ? 
Whew ! That’s pretty awful ! That explains it then. H’m ! ” 

He accepted the explanation without more ado. 

With some difficulty they succeeded in getting the Princes down 
to the ranch. But she, too, was not a little mad. 

“ I’m not quite sure where I am,” she said to Mrs. Wilkicson, as 
she lay in bed. “ Do you mind explaining ? ” 

Mrs. Wilkicson explained tactfully. 

“ Oh, yes ! ” skid the Princess. 4 \l remember. And 1 had an 
accident in thcJfooun tains, didn’t I ? Didn’t we meet a man who’d 
gone mad, ana who shot my horse from under me ? ” 

“ Yes. you met a man who had gone out of his mind.*’ 

The real affaitr was hushed up. The Princess de parted east in a 
fortnight's time, in Miss Cummins’s care. Apparently she ha l 
recovered herself entirely. She was the Prime*-, and a virgin 
intact. 

But her nobbed hair was grey at the temples, and her eyes were 
a little mad. She was slightly < razv. 

“ Since my accident in the mountain^ when a man went mad and 
shot my horse from under me, and my guide had to shoot him T ad, 
1 have ne\rr felt .uite myself/’ 

So she put it. 

Later, die married an elder in man, and seemed pirated. 
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There was a woman who loved her husband, but she could not 
live with him. The husband, on his side, was sincerely attached to 
his wife, yet he; could not live with her. They were both under forty, 
both handsome and both attractive. They had the most sincere 
regard for one another, and felt, in some odd way, eternally married 
to one another. They knew one another more intimately than they 
knew anybody else, they felt more know n to one toother than to 
any other person. \ 

Yet they could not live together. Usually, they kept a thousand 
miles apart, geographically. But when he sat in the greyness of 
England, at the back of hi* mind, with a certain grim fidelity, he 
was aware ofhis wife, her strange yearning to be loyal and faithful, 
having her gallant allairs away in the sun, in the south. And she, 
as she drank her cocktail on the ferrate over the sea, and turned 
her grey, sardonic eves on the heuvv dark face of her admirer, w hom 
she rcaily liked quite a lot, she was actually preoccupied with tin 1 
dear-cut features of her handsome young hmband, thinking of how 
he would be asking his se< retary to do something for him, asking in 
that good-natured, confident \onr of a man who knows that ho 
request will be only too gladlv full died. 

The secretary, of corn e, adored him. Sh<* was irn competent, 
quite young, and quite good-looking. s he ad- led him. Bat dun 
all his servants alwcv-* did. panii uiarlv his ivnnts. Jio 

men-servants wen- 1ik<!v to swindle him. 

When a man has an adoring w.Metarv, and you ,iu* the mud 
wife, what .ire you to do ? Not that dun* was anything “ wrong 
— if you know what I mean ' between them. Nothing um (oul>: 
call aduite-v, t »> come down to hra^ t.icks. No, no ! T }j< y wen- 
just the young master and hi' w<ntar\. He dii taied to her, die 
slaved for hi in and adored him, and the whole thing went on 
wheels. 

He didn’t ,v adore ” her. A man doesn't need to adore hu 
secretary'. But he depended on her. “ I simply rely on Mi 
Wrexall.” Whereas he could nrvr rrlv on Im wife I hr >:>e 
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fljing he knew finally about her was that she didn’t intend to be 
1 died on. 

So they remained friends, in the awful unspoken intimacy of the 
oner-married. I'sually each year they went away together for ; 
holiday, and, if they had not been man and wife, they would have 
found a great deal of fun and stimulation in one another. The fart 
ihat lliev were married, had been nimiicd for the last dozen years, 
and couldn't live together for the last three or four, spoilt them for 
one another. Kach had a private feeling of bitterness about the 
other. 

1 lowevcr, they were awfully kind. He was the soul of gencroriiv . 
and held her in real tender esteem, no matter how many gal’um 
affairs she had. Her gallant affairs were pail of her moth m n« ee - 
Mty. “ Alter aH, r Vo got to lire. I can't turn into a pillar of* s.. 
in five minutes just became you and I can't live toy ether ! Ii ink* 
Mars h>r a woman like me to turn into a pillar of salt. At lea-’ I 
Lo| e * o ! 

” < h'.]u ! " hr replied. “ Quite ! By all means put them in 
;».’i Lit . make l it K led t ut umbel" of them, before you t ry t.dii. r 
I hat V my ad 1 , it «■.” 

lie was ,1!.; • hat : so awfully t lever and enigmatic. She «. oi.i.i 
moie ci le» fathoui the idea of the pkkid cucumbers, but the 
“ i v\ -ta 1 !;/ i'g out " what did that signify . J 

\nd did he mean to Miegc >t that lit* huu^t !( had been well pi* kb 
and that lui t her i- mu id«ai wa> ha him imnriC' aiv. would spo.i b 
tlavotir ? W as ti. .1 what lie meant ? And herself, was she the brim 
and the \ ale of teais .•* 

You nevei knew how catty a man was being, when he was leuic. 
«lr\er and enigmatic, withal a bit whim i« .d. He wa- ac! r r ’* 
whiimital. with a twi-t of lus fl«\iblr. \ain in«auh. dial bad it 
up; ,-i lip, so f 1 aught with vuiiitv ! But then a hand'. a:. e. « b ar- it. 
bi-LMomc' vinmg man like that, how could he help being \am. 

1 he w ( tine 11 made him so. 

Ah, die women ! How nice men would be if there were no other 
women ! 

And how m< e the women would be if time were no other men 
1 bat's the best of a seintarv Mir ma\ have a hudund, but a 
husband is the mere shred of a man. compared to a boss, a ihitf. 
a man who diet. ties to vou and whose* wvids \«>u faitnliuly wr. n* 
down and then nan tribe. Imagine a wife writing down am tun g 
her husb.md said to her ! But a secietary ! I.vcrv and and but ol 
lus she preserves for ever. What are candied violets in comparison ! 
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Now it is all very well having gallant affairs under the southern 
sun, when you know there is a husband whom you adore dictating 
to a secretary whom you arc too scornful to hate yet whom you 
rather despise, though you allow she has her good points, away 
north in the place you ought to regard as home. A gallant affair 
isn't much good when you’ve got a bit of grit in your eye. Or 
something at the back of your mind* * 

.. What’s to be done ? The husband, of course, did not send his 
wife away. 

“ You’ve got your secretary and your work,” she said. “ There’s 
no room for me.” 

“ There’s a bedroom and a sitting-room exclusively for you,” hr 
replied. “ And a garden and half a motor-car. But please yourself 
entirely. Do wthat gives you most pleasure.” 

” In that case,” she said, “ I’ll just go south lor th# winter.” 

“ Y'es, do ! ” he said.^ “ You always cnioy it.” 

“ I always do,” she replied. 

They parted with a certain rcleilWCHAess that Bad a touch of 
wistful sentiment behind it. Off she went to her gallant affairs, 
that were like the curate’s egg, palatable in parts. And he settled 
down to work. He said he hated working, but he never did am 
thing else. Ten or eleven hours a day. That's what it is to hr your 
own master l 

So the winter wore away, and it was spring, when the swallows 
homeward fly, or northward, in this case. This winter, one of a 
scries similar, had been rather hard to get through. The bit of gut 
in the gallant lady’s eye had worked deeper in the more she blinked 
Dark faces might be dark, and icy cocktail* might lend a glow 
she blinked hei hardest to blink that bit of grit away, without mh *t" 
Under the spicy balls of the mimosa she thought of that husband of 
hers in his library, and of that neat, competent but common little 
secretary of his, for ever taking clown what lie said ! 

<k How a man can stand it ! How she can stand it, < ommon little 
thing as she is, I don’t know ! ” the wife cried to herself. 

She meant this dictating business, this ten horns a day inter- 
course, d deux, with nothing but a pencil between them, and a fl«»u 
of words. 

What was to be done? Matters, instead of improving, had 
grown worse. The little secretary' had brought her mother and sister 
into the establishment. The mother was a sort of cook-housekeeper 
the sister was a sort of upper maid she did the fine laundry, .m i 
looked after kt his ” clothes, and vairted him brautifulb. It was 
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really an excellent arrangement. The old mother was a splendid 
plain cook, the sister was all that could he desired as a valet de 
chambre, a fine laundress, an upper parlour-maid, and a table- 
waiter. And all economical to a degree. They knew his affairs by 
heart. His secretary flew to town when a creditor became dangerous, 
and she always smoothed over the financial crisis. 

“ He,'* of course, had debts, axtd he was working to pay them off. 
And if he had been a fairy prince who could call the ants to help him, 
he would not have been more wonderful than in securing this 
secretary and her family. They took hardly any wages. And they 
seemed to perform the miracle of loaves and fishes daily. 

“ She," of course, was the wife wflio loved her husband, but helped 
him into debt, qftid she still was an expensive item. Yet when she 
appeared at haf u home," the secretarial family received her with 
most elaboraupittentions and deference. The knight returning from 
the Crusades didn’t create a gr eate r stir. She felt like Queen Eliza- 
beth at Kenilworth, a soverM^JWnng a visit to her faithful subjects. 
But perhaps their lurked always this hair in her soup ! Won't they 
be glad to be rid of me again ! 

But they protested No ! No ! They had been waiting and hoping 
and praying she would come. They had been pining for her to be 
there, in charge : the mistress, “ bis " wife. Ah, “ his ” wife \ 

" His ” wife ! His halo was like a bucket over her head 

The cook-mother was “ of the people," so it was the upper-maid 
daughter who cam' f< >“ orders. 

“ What will ye order for to-morrow’s lunch and dinner, Mrs. 
(ice " 

" Well, what do you usually have ? " 

“ ( )!», we w ant you to ^av." 

'* No, what do you u$u<ur. have ? " 

“ We don’t ha\e anything fixed. Mother goes out and choose* 
the best she can find, that is nice and fresh. But she thought \ou 
would tell her now what to get.” 

“ Oh. I don’t know ! I’m n«*t \rr\ cond at that sort of thing. 
Ask her to go on just the same ; I’m quite sure she knows best ” 

“ Perhaps you'd like to suggest a sweet ? " 

“ No, I don’t care for sweets and you know Mr. Cce doesn’t. 
So don't make one for me." 

Could anything be more impossible 1 They had the house spotless 
and running like a dream ; how could an incompetent and extrava- 
gant wife dare to interfere, w hen she saw their amazing and almost 
inspired econonn ! But they ran the place on simply nothing ! 
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Simply marvellous people ! And the way they strewed palm- 
branches under her feet ! 

But that only made her feel ridiculous. 

“ Don't you think the family manage very well ? ** he asked 1 in- 
tent a lively. 

“Awfully well ! Almost romantically well ! ” she replied. “ lli:i 
I suppose you're perfectly happy ? ” 

“ I’m perfectly comfortable,” he replied. 

“ I can see you are/’ she replied. “ Amazingly so ! I never knew 
such comfort !* Are you Sure it isn’t had for you ? ” 

She eyed him stealthily. He looked very well, and extremely 
handsome, in his histrionic way. He was shockingly well-dressed 
and valeted. And he had that air of easy aplomb ari good humoui 
which is so becoming to a man, and which lie only acquires when In- 
is cock of his own little walk, made muc h of by his ow n-hens. 

“ No ! ” he said, taking his pipe from his mouth; and smiling 
whimsically round at her. “ Do I look as if it wn c l^rtl for me ? ” 

“ No, you don't,” she replied promptly : thinking, natmally, as 
a woman is supposed to think nowadays of his health and (omfoit, 
the foundation, apparently, of all happiness. 

Then, of course, away she went on the backwash. 

“ Perhaps for \our work, though, it's not so good as it is for jnu,' 
she slid in a rather small voice. She knew he couldn’t bear it 1 : 
she mocked at hb woik for one moment And he knew that tath* , 
small voice of hers. 

“ In what way f " he said, bristles rising 

"Oh, 1 don’t know,” she answered inditlei cruK . ” Perhaps u 

not good for a man's work if he is too i omf >i .able.” 

“I don't know about ikat\" he said, i..kmg a dramatic tuiu 
round the library and drawing at his pipe. " ( h >:i- u 1 «* i ing I woik 
actually, by the < lock, f« r twelve hours a day, and I < »r ten h* « it • win n 
it’s a siiort day, I don't think you can say I am drteri* >iating from 
easy comfort.” 

“ No, I suppose not,” she admitted 

Yet she did think it, nevertheless His comfortableness didn ? 
consist so much in good food and a soft bed. as in basing nohod\ 
absolutely nobody and nothing to contradict him. “ I do like i > 
think he’s got nothing to aggiawiU him," the secretary had said t ' 
the wife. 

“ Nothing to aggravate him ! ” What a position for a man 
Fostered by women who would let nothing “ aggravate ” him If 
anything would aggravate his wounded \ unity, du would 1 
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Jbo thought the wife. But what was to be done about it ? In the 
.silence of midnight she heard his voice in the distance, dictating 
away, like the voice of God to Samuel, alone and monotonous, and 
she imagined the little figure of the secretary busily scribbling short- 
hand. Then in the sunny hours of morning, while he was still in 
bed — he never rose till noon — from another distance came that 
sharp insect-noise of the typewriter, like some immense gra chopper 
chirping and rattling. It was the secretary, poor thing, typing out 
his notes. 

That girl — she was only twenty-pght —really slaved herself to skin 
and bone. She was small and neat, but she was actually worn out. 
She did far more work than he did, for she had not only to take 
down all those words he uttered, she had to type them out, make 
thflee ropics,rwhile lie was still resting. 

“ What oH earth she gets out of it,” thought the wife, “ I don’t 
kiii * w . She’s simply worn to the bone, for a very poor salary, and 
Ik \ never kissed her, and never will, if I know anything about him.” 

Whether his never kissing her — the secretary, that is — made it 
voiise or better, the wife did not decide. He never ki>>ed anybody. 
Whether s I k horse!! the wife, that iv- -wanted to be kb a d b\ him, 
( veil that she was not clear about. She rather thought she didn't. 

What on earth did she want then? She was his wife. What on 
eaiih did she want ot him 7 

She i mainly idn t want to take him down in shorthand, and 
type out again ail thi.a* words. And didn’t really want him to 
ki" her : -he knew him ton well. Yes, she knew him too well. 1 
\oii know a man too well, you don’t want him to kbs you. 

What thru ? What did >hc want ? Why had <he such an extra- 
< u dinars hang-over af-mit him? Just because she was his wife* 
W h\ did du* raihci “enjoy” other men — and she was relentless 
about rnjovment -without ever taking them -eriously ? And why 
muM she take him so damn serioiislv, when she never realJv 
“ enj« »> ed ” him ? 

Of course she had had g<Kxl times with him. in the past, before-- 
ah ! belore a thousand things, all amounting really to nothing. 
Inn die enjoved him no moic Mir newer even enjoved being with 
him. There w <c a silent, c ra>c]r-s tension between them, that never 
bioke. even when lhe\ were a thousand ir.ile- apart. 

Awl,.! ; i hat's what vou call being marned ! What's to be 
done about it? Ridiculous, to kn»»w it all and not do anything 
about it ! 
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She came back once more, and there she was, in her own house, 
a sort of super-guest, even to him. And the secretarial family 
devoting their liv es to him. 

Devoting their lives to him ! But actually ! Three women pour- 
ing out their lives for him day and night ! And what did they get in 
return ? Not one kiss ! Very little money, because they knew all 
about his debts, and had made it their life-business to get them paid 
off ! No expectations ! Twelve hours* work a day ! Comparativ e 
isolation, for he saw nobody ! 

And beyond that ? Nothing ! Perhaps a sense of uplift and 
importance because they saw' his name and photograph in the news- 
papers sometimes. But would anybody believe that it was good 
enough ? \ 

Vet they adored it ! They seemed to get a deep sanfaction out 
of it, like people with a mission. Extraordinary ! I 

Well, if they did, let them. They were, of course, raUfer common, 
41 of the people ” ; there might be a sort of glamour^n it for them. 

But it was bad for him. No doubt about it. His work was ge tting 
diffuse and poor in quality — and what wonder ! His whole tone 
was going down — becoming commoner. Of course it was bad lor 
him. 

Being his wile, she felt she ought to do something to save him. 
But how could she ? That perfectly devoted, marvellous set rctarial 
family, how could she make an attack on them ? Yet she'd love to 
sweep them into oblivion. Of course they were bad lor him : 
ruining his work, ruining his reputation as a writer, ruining his life. 
Ruining him with their slavish service. 

Of course she ought to make an onslaught on them ! But how 
could she ? Such devotion ! And what had she herself to oiler in 
their place? Certainly not slavish devotion to him, nor to his flow 
of words ! Certainly not ! 

She imagined him stripped once more naked of secretary and 
secretarial family, and she shuddered. It was like throwing the 
naked baby in the dust-bin. Couldn’t do that ! 

Yet something must be done. She felt it. She was almost tempted 
to get into debt for another thousand pounds, and send in the bill, 
or have it sent in to him, as usual. 

But no ! Something more drastic ! 

Something more drastic, or perhaps more gentle. She wavered 
between the two. And wavering, she first did nothing, came to no 
decision, dragged vacantly on from day to day, w-aiting for sufficient 
energy to take her departure once more. 
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It was spring \ What a fool she had been to come up in spring ' 
And she was forty ! What an idiot of a woman to go and be forty ' 

She went down the garden in the warm afternoon, when birds 
were whistling loudly from the cover, the sky being low and warm, 
and site had nothing to do. The garden was full of flowers : lie 
loved them for their theatrical display. Lilac and snowball bashes, 
and laburnum and red may, tulips and anemones and coloured 
daisies. Lots of flowcis ! Borders of forget-me-nots ! Bachelor > 
buttons ! What absurd names flowers had ! Sir* would have called 
them blue dots and yellow blobs and white trills. Not so mud 
sentiment, after all ! 

There is a pertain nonsense, something showy and stagey about 
spring, with its pushing leaves and chorus-girl flowers, unless you 
lulvc something corresponding inside you. Which she hadn’t. 

Oh, heaven ! Beyond the hedge she heard a voice, a steady rather 
theatrical Voice. Oh, heaven ! He was dictating to his secretary 
in the garden. Good God, was there nowhere to get away from it 

She looked Ground : there was indeed plenty of escape. But what 
was the good of escaping? He would go on and on. She went 
quietly towards the hedge, and listened. 

He was dictating a magazine article about the modern novci. 
'‘What the modern novel larks is architecture." Good God! 
\i c hiiet lure ! He might just as well say : What the modern novel 
la< ks is whalebone, or a teaspoon, or a tooth stopped. 

Vet the seer ary took it down, took it down, took it clown ! 
No, this could not go on ! It was more than flesh and blood could 
bear 

She went quiclk along the hedge, somewhat wolf-like in her 
prowl, a broad, strong woman in an expensive mustard-coloured 
silk jersey and i reain-c oloured pleated skirt. Her legs were long 
and shapek, and her shoes were expensive. 

With a ( urn »us wolt-like stealth she turned the hedge and looked 
across at the small, shaded lawn where the daisies grew impertin- 
ently. “He" was teclining in a coloured hammock under the 
pink-flowering hor>e-chest nut tree, dressed in white serge with a 
line yellow-coloured linen shirt. His elegant hand dropped over the 
side of the hammock and beat a sort <•! vague ihvthm to his words. 
At a little wicker table the little secretary, in a g:ecn knitted frock, 
bent her dark head over her note-book, and diligently made those 
awful shorthand marks. He was not diilicuit to take down, as he 
dictated slowly, and kept a sort of rhythm, beating time with hifl 
dangling hand. 
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“ In every novel there must be one outstanding character with 
which we always sympathize — with whom we always sympathize - 
even though we recognize its — even when we arc most aware of the 
human frailties ” 

Every man his own hero, thought the wife grimly, forgetting that 
every woman is intensely her own heroine. 

But what did startle her was a blue bird dashing about near t In- 
fect of the absorbed, shorthand-scribbling little secretary. At least 
it was a blue-tit, blue with grey and some yellow. But to the wife 
it seemed blu£, that juicy spring day, in the translucent afu-rnoon. 
The blue bird, fluttering round the pretty but rather common little 
feet of the little secretary. 

The blue bird ! The blue bird of happiness ! Well, I’m blest, 
thought the wife. Well, I'm blest ? 

And as she was being blest, appeared another blue lird — that is, 
another blue-tit — and began to wrestle with the first blue-tit. A 
couple of blue birds of happiness, ha\ing a light over it ! Well, 
I'm blest ! 

She was more or less out of sight of the human preoccupied pan. 
But “he" was disturbed by the fighting blue birds, whose link 
feathers began to float loose. 

“ Get out ! ” he said to them mildly, waving a dark-yellow hand- 
kerchief at them. '* Fight vour little light, and settle your private 
affairs elsewhere, my dear little gentlemen." 

The little secretary looked up quickly, for she had ahead) begun 
to write it down. He smiled at her his twisted whiinshal smile. 

“No, don't take that down.” he said alba tionatelv . “ Did von 

see those two tits laying into one another J " 

“No ! “ sard the little sr« rotary, ga/ing hrightiv round, her no 
half-blinded with umk 

But she saw the queer, powerful, elegant. v\«.h-hke figure «>f (h< 
wife, behind her, and tenor came into her eve-. 

“ I did ! ” said the wife, stepping forward with th<»M mnuu 
shapely, shc-wolf legs of hers, under the very short skirt. 

44 Aren’t they c\t taordinaiily vicious little beasts :* ” said he. 

“ Extraordinarilv 1 ’’ she re-echoed, stooping and pit king up 
little breast-feather. “ Extraordinarily ! See how the leathers flv 

And she got the b ather on the tip of her finger, and looked at u 
Then she looked at the secretary, then she looked at him. .She had 
a queer, were- wolf e xpression between her brows. 

** I think,” he began, “these are the loveliest afternoons, win: 
there's no direct sun, but all the sounds and the colours and tie 
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scents arc soil of dissolved, don’t you know, in the air, and the whole 
tiling is steeped, steeped in spring. It's like bring on the inside ; 
you know how I mean, like bring inside the egg and just ready to 
chip the shell.” 

” Quite like that ! ” she assented, without conviction. 

1 'here was a liltlc pause. The sec retary said nothing. They were 
waiting for the wife to depart again. 

“ I suppose,” said the hitter, ” you’re awfully busy, as usual '* " 

“Just about the same,” hr said, pur on ; hi, mouth drpreratinglv. 

Again the blank pause in whi* h be waited for her to go away 
again. 

“ I know I ’xjot interrupting you,” she said. 

“ As a matter of fact,” he said, 4< I was just watching those two 
blffe-iits.” 

“ Pair of little demons ! ” said the wife, blowing away the yellow 
feather from her finger-tip. 

“ Ah olutcly ! ” he said. 

“ Well, I’d better go, and let you get uii wall your work.” she ^aid 

“.No hurry 1 ” he said, with 1m ;jc\ nlcm non< balance “As a 
matter <>f ♦. ; 1 don’t think it's a great *u* *. < ss. working out of<;., »r> 

“ WIi.it made yon try it ? ” said the wile “ You know y >u n ■ ■ . 

i. Oil Id do it. 

“ Mi W iexall suggested it might make a change. But 1 don’t 
think it all- gether ! ;<*1 p , do you. Mbs Wrcxall > ” 

■ I'm ons/’ ; d the little mm leiary. 

’ Why should you be sorry / ” said the wife, looking down at iiei 
a> a wolf might look down hall benignly at a hide bla; k-and-tan 
iijougic]. “ You onlv "i- jC'Ud ii f«*r liis good. I’m mre ! ” 

“ 1 thought the air might be good for him,” the w retarv admitted 

“ Wh\ do people hke a-u nc\er think about vourschcs?” the 
w ife a^kt d . 

1 hi M'li' tarv looked lies m the eye. 

1 mu • ■ e we do, in a tiilles lit w«iy. she >aid. 

“ A fwi difWrnt wav ! ’’ said th.e wile lo-naallv. “Whs d"iu 
you make / :>n think about i . . dir audid. d wly. with a sol t o. 
diawl. " ( hi a soft vpnng atn im on like d;b. you ought to have him 
di( latmg poems to \ou, about tiie blue bird* of hapj unews thuieiing 
round youi ilainly little feet. 1 know 1 would, it I v. ere his m\ i etarv. 

Tbeiewa-adi ul pan ■«. I lie u *ir s»o. i mi:;. ■ lie and statuesque, 
in an altitude » li.o.n *eii't!‘ ot hei. liali tmn.ng back to the little 
>ci retary, halt .iseiied. she halt turned her lui k on everything. 

The sei retarv looked at him. 
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“Asa matter of fact,” he said, ** I was doing an article on the 
Future of the Novel.” 

“ 1 know that,” said the wife. “ That’s what’s so awful ! Why 
not something lively in the life of the novelist ? ” 

There was a prolonged silence, in which he looked pained, and 
somewhat remote, statuesque. The little secretary hung her head. 
The wife sauntered slowly away. 

“Just where were we, Miss Wrcxall ? ” came the sound of his 
voice. , 

The little secretary started. She was feeling profoundly indignant. 
Their beautiful relationship, his and hers, to be so insulted ! 

But soon she was veering downstream on the How of his words, 
too busy to have any feelings, except one of elation at being so busy. 

Tea-time came ; the sister brought out the tca-trijty into tin- 
garden. And immediately, the wife appeared. She h|wJ changed, 
and was wearing a chicory-blue dress of fine cloth* The little* 
secretary' had gathered up her papers and was departing, on ratlin 
high heels. 

, “ Don’t go, Miss Wrcxall,” said the wife. 

The little secretary stopped short, then hesitated. 

“ Mother will be expecting me,” she said. 

* Tell her you’re not coming. And ask vour sister to bring 
another cup. I want you to have tea with us.” 

Miss Wrcxall looked at the man, who was reared on one elbow in 
the hammock, and was looking enigmatical, Harnletidi. 

He glanced at her quickly, then pursed his mouth in a bnyid» 
negligence. 

“ S'es, stay and have tea with us for once,” he said. “ I see straw- 
berries, and I know you’re the bird for them.” 

She glanced at him, smiled wanly, and hurried awu\ to tell her 
mother. She even staved long enough to slip on a silk chess. 

“Why, how smart you are!” said the wife, when the lit r I ■ 
secretary' reappeared on the lawn, in chit ory-blue silk. 

“Oh, don’t look at nn dress, compared to yours ! ” said Mi n 
W rcxall. They w ere of the same colour, indeed ! 

“ At least you earned yours, which is more than 1 did mine,” said 
the wife, as she poured tea. “ You like it strong ? ” 

She looked with her heavy eyes at the smallish, birdy, blue-clad, 
overworked young woman, and her eyes seemed to speak nun, 
inexplicable dark volume*. 

“ Oh, as it comes, thank you,” said Miss Wrcxall, leaning nervoudy 
forward. 
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It s coming pretty black, if you want to ruin your digestion,” 
said the wife. 

“ Oh, I’ll have some water in it, then.” 

“ Better, I should say.” 

“ How’d the work go -all right ? ” asked the wife, as they drank 
tea, and the two women looked at each other’s blue dresses. 

" Oh ! ” he said. “ As well as you can expect. It was a piece of 
pure flummery. But it’s what they want. Awful rot, wasn’t it. 
Miss YVrcxall ? ** 

Miss VVrcxall moved uneasily on her chair. 

It interested me,” she said, “ though not so much as the novel.” 

“ The novel ? Which novel ? ” said the wife. “ Is there another 
now one ? ” 

Miss Wrexall looked at him. Not for words would she give away 
any of his literary activities. 

“ Oh, I was just sket* hing out an idea to Miss YVrcxall,” he 
said. 

“ Tell us about it ! ” said the wife. ” Miss Wrexall, you tell us 
what it’s about.'* 

She turned on her chair, and fixed the little secretary. 

” I’m afraid ’’—Miss YVrcxall squirmed -** I haven’t got it very 
clearly m\ m-H, yet.” 

” Oh, go along ! Tell us what you have got then ! ” 

M iss Wrexall ' t dumb and very vexed. She felt she was being 
baited. She looked at the blue pleatings of her skirt. 

“ I'm afraid 1 can’t,” she said. 

41 W hy arc you afraid you can't ? You’re so very competent. I’m 
sure you’ve got it all at your finger-ends. I expect you write a good 
deal of Mr. (lee’s books for him. really He gives you the hint, and 
you fill it all in Isn't that how you do it ? ” She spoke ironically, 
and as if she were teasing a child. And then she glanced down at 
the fine pleatings of her own blue skirt, very fine and expensive. 

” Of course you’re not speaking seriously ? " said Miss YVrcxall, 
rising on her mettle. 

“ Of course I am ! I*\c suspected for a long time — at least, for 
some time ~ that you write a good deal of Mr. (ice’s books for him, 
from his hints.” 

It was said in a tone of raillery, but it was cruel. 

“ I should be terribly flatleied,” said Miss YVrcxall, straightening 
herself, ‘‘ if I didn’t know you were only trying to make me feci a 
fool.” 

“ Make you feci a fool ? M\ dear child ! whv, nothing ould be 
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farther from me ! You're twice as i lexer, and a million limes as 
competent as I am. Why, rny dear child, I've the greatest admira- 
tion for you ! I wouldn't do what you do, not for all the pearls in 
India. I couldn't, anyhow ” 

Miss Wrcxall closed up and was silent. 

4 Do you mean to say my books read as if ” he began, rearing 

up and speaking in a harrowed voice 

I do ! ” said the wife. “ Just as if Miss Wicxall had written them 
from your hiips. I how'tlv thought she did when you were too 
busy *' 

“ How very clever of you ! " he said. 

" Very ! ” she cried. 14 BspecialK il 1 was wrong 1 ** 

“ Which you were/’ he said. 

* » low very extraordinary ! ” she tried. “ Well, I am once mm,- 
mi* Liken ! ” 

There was a complete pause. 

It was broken by Miss Wrcxall, who was neixmisly twisting h rr 
lingers. 

You want to spoil what there is between me and him, I can sec 
that,” she said bitterly. 

My dear, but what is there between you and him ? ” asked the 
wife. 

“ I was happy working with him, xvoiking lor him ! I w.»s , 
working for him ! ” cried Miss Wrcxall, tears ■>! indignant anger ,m<i 
chagrin in her eyes. 

“My dear fluid ! ’* cried the wile, with simulated ext ltrmrni , 
“ go on being happy working with him, go on bring happy while \ : 
ran ! If it makes you happy, why then, enf.x it ! f X'muise ! Do 
you think I’d be so cruel .is to want to take it awax loan \ >m ? 
working with him? / cant do shoilhand and txpcwniin; and 
double-entrance book-keeping, or xvhatexer it's called. 1 t» II w>u, 
I'm utterly incompetent. I never earn am thing. I’m the j»ai. if.* 
fin the British oak, like the mbth-ior. The Mu-* bird doesn't llnrer 
round rny feet. Peilucps thex’ie bug and uampling." 

She looked down at her expen axe shoes. 

“ If I did have a word of t ritk ism to oiler," she said, tin mug t> - her 
husband, “ it would be to uni, Cameron, h»r taking s o mu. b !:<»m 
her and giving her nothing.” 

“ But he gives me ex fix thing, everything ! *' cried Miss Wi. \ M 
“ He gives me eve r, dung 1 ” 

* 4 What do >ou mean by rvrrx thing .* ” ■'.tic! the wile, t.unmg on 
uer sternly. 
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Miss Wrcxall pulled up short. There was a snap in the air, and 
a ( hange of currents. 

“ 1 mean nothing that you need begrudge me,” said the little 
secretary rather haughtily. “ I’ve never made myself cheap.” 

There was a blank pause. 

“ My God ! ” said the wife. “ You don’t c all that being cheap ? 
Why, 1 should say you got nothing out of him at all, you only give ! 
And if you don’t call that making yourself cheap— my God ! ” 

“ You see, we see things different,'’ said the secretary. 

“ I should say we do l— thank God / ” rejoined the wife. 

“ On whose behalf are you thanking God ? ” he asked sarcastically. 

“ Everybody’s, I suppose ! Yours, because you get everything for 
nulling, and Miss Wrexall’s, because she seems to like it, and mine 
because I’m well out of it all. ” 

“ You needn't be out of it all,” cried Miss Wrcxall magnanimously, 
" if you didn't put yourself out of it all.” 

“ Thank you, my dear, for your offer,” said the wife, rising. “ But 
I’m afraid no man can expect t:cn blue birds of happiness to flutter 
round his feet, tearing out their little feathers ! ” 

With v.liuli she walked away. 

Alter a tense am! despeiate interim, Miss Wrcxall cried : 

“ And if ally, need any woman be jealous of me ’ ” 

'' Ouite ! ” he s.tid. 

And that was i *> ' did say. 
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“ Take her away, into the sun,” the doctors said. 

She herself tfas sceptical of the sun, but she permitted herself to be 
carried away, with her child, and a nurse, and her mother, over the 
sea. 

The ship sailed at midnight. And for two hours her husband 
stayed with her, while the child was put to bed, and the passengers 
came on board. It was a black night, the Hudson swayed with 
heavy blackness, shaken over with spilled dribbles of light. She 
leaned on the rail, and looking down thought : This is the sea ; it is 
deeper than one imagines, and fuller of memories. At that moment 
the sea seemed to heave like the serpent of chaos that has lived for ever. 

** These partings arc no good, you know/* her husband was 
saying, at her side. “ They're no good. I don’t like them.'* 

His tone was full of apprehension, misgiving, and there was a 
certain note of clinging to the last straw of hope. 

“ No, neither do I,” she responded in a flat voice. 

She remembered how bitterly they had wanted to get away horn 
one another, he and she. The emotion of parting gave a slight tug 
at her emotions, but only caused the iron that had gone into her 
soul to gore deeper. 

So, they looked at their sleeping son, and the father’s eses were wet. 
But it is not the wetting of the eyes which (mints, it is the deep iron 
rhythm of habit, the year-long, life-long habits ; the deep-set simkr 
of power. 

And in their two lives the stroke of power wa> In mile, his and hri > 
Like two engines running at variance, they shattered one another 

u All ashore ! All ashore ! n 

“ Maurice, you must go ! ” 

And she thought to herself: For him it is All a\hore ! For mr it i 
Out to wa ! 

Well, he waved his hanky on the midnight di ratines* of the pi. i 
as the boat inched away ; one among a crowd. One ammig a 
crowd ! C'est fa ! 

The ferry-boats, like great dishes piled with rows of lights, were 
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still slanting across the Hudson. That black mouth must be the 
Lackawanna Station. 

The ship ebbed on, the Hudson seemed interminable. But at last 
they were round the bend, and there was the poor harvest of lights 
at the Battery. Liberty flung up her torch in a tantrum. There was 
the wash of the sea. 

And though the Atlantic was grey as lava, she did come at last 
into the sun. Even she had a house above the bluest of seas, with 
a vast garden, or vineyard, all vines and olives dropping steeply, 
terrace after terrace, to the strip of coast-plain ; and the garden full 
of secret places, deep groves of lemon far clown in the cleft of earth, 
and hidden, pure green reservoirs of water ; then a spring issuing out 
of a little cavern, where the old Sicules had drunk before the Greek'* 
came ; and a grey goat bleating, stabled in an ancient tomb, with 
all the niches empty. There was the scent of mimosa, and beyond, 
the snow of the volcano. 

She saw it all, and in a measure it was soothing. But it was all 
external. She didn’t really care about it. She was herself, just ttK* 
same, with all her anger and frustration inside her, and her incapacity 
to feel anything real. The child irritated her, and preyed on her 
peace of She felt so horribly, ghastly responsible for him : 

as if she must be responsible for every breath he drew. And that was 
torture to her, to the child, and to everybody else concerned. 

“You know, Juliet, the doctor told you to lie in the sun, without 
your dollies. 'Vh» don’t you? ” said her mother. 

When I ai.. fit to do so, I will. Do you want to kill me?” 
Juliet flew at her. 

“ To kill you, no ! Only to do vnu good.” 

“ For God's sake, leave off wanting to do me good.” 

The mother at last was so hurt and incensed, she d< parted. 

'Hie sea went white - and then invisible. Pouring rain fell. It 
was cold, in the house built for the sun. 

Again a morning when the >un lifted himself naked and molten, 
sparkling over tiic sea’s rim. The house faced south-west. Juliet 
lay in her bed and watt lied him rise. It was as if she had nev er seen 
the sun rise before. She had never seen the naked sun stand up 
pure upon the sea-line, Staking the night offhiimeif. 

So the desire sprang secretly m her to go naked in the sun. She 
cherished her desire like a secret. 

But she wanted to go away from the hou>c aw.i\ from people. 
And it is not easy, in a country where everv olive tree has eyes, and 
every slope is seen from alar, to go hidden. 
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But she found a place : a rocky bluff, shoved out to the sea and 
sun and overgrown with large cactus, the flat-leaved cactus called 
prickly pear. Out of this blue-grey knoll of cactus rose one cypress 
tree, with a pallid, thick trunk, and a tip that leaned over, flexible, 
up in the blue. It stood like a guardian looking to sea ; or a low, 
silvery candle whose huge flame was darkness against light : earth 
sending up her proud tongue of gloom. 

Juliet sat down by the cypress trees and took off her clothes. The 
contorted cactu; made a forest, hideous yet fascinating, about her. 
She sat and offered her bosom to the sun, sighing, even now, with a 
certain hard pain, against the cruelty of having to give herself. 

But the sun marched in blue heaven and sent down his rays as hr 
went. She felt the soft air of the sea on her breasts, that seemed as 
if they would never ripen. But she hardly felt the sun. Fruits that 
would wither and not mature, her breasts. 

Soon, however, she felt the sun inside them, warmer than ever 
love had been, wanner than milk or the hands of her baby. At last, 
at last her breasts were like long white grapes in the hot sun. 

She slid off all her clothes and lay naked in the sun, and ;ls she 
lay she looked up through her fingers at the central sun, his blue 
pulsing roundness, whose outer edges streamed brilliance. Puking 
with marvellous blue, and alive, and streaming while file bom lik 
edges, the sun ! He faced down t* * her with his look of blur fire, 
a id enveloped her breasts and her face, her throat, her tired belly, 
h~*r knees, her thighs and her feet. 

She lay with shut eyes, the colour of p**\ flame through her litk 
It was too nun h. She reached and put leaves over lit r rve\. Then 
she lay again, like a long white gourd in the sun, that must ripen 
to gold. 

She could feel the sun penetrating e\en into her bone' ; na\ . 
further, even into her emotions and her thoughts. The dark tenomo 
of her emotion began to give way, the cold dark c lots of her thought' 
began to dissolve. She was beginning to feel warm right through. 
Turning over, she let her shoulders dissolve in the sun, her loins, the 
backs of her thighs, even her heel?. And she lav half stunned with 
wonder at the thing that was happening to her. Her wean, chilled 
heart was melting, and, in inching, evaporating. 

When she was dressed again she lay one e more and looked up at tie 
cypress tree, whose crest, a flexible filament, fell this wav and that in 
the breeze. Meanwhile, she w'as conscious of the great sun roaming 
in heaven. 

So, dazed, she went home, only half-seeing, sun-blinded and s-m- 
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dazed. And her blindness was like a richness to her, and her dim, 
warm, heavy half-c onsciousncss was like wealth. 

Mummy ! Mummy ! *' her child came running towards her, 

< .tiling in that pet uliar bird-like little anguish of want, always want- 
ing her. She was surprised that her drowsed heat t J'or on* e felt non*- 
nf the anxious love-anguish in return. She caught the child up in 
her arms, but she thought : He should not be such a lump ! If he 
were in the sun, lie would spring up. 

She resented, rather, his little hands clutching at hex, especially 
at her neck. She pulled her throat away. She did not want to b< 
touched. She put the child gently clown. 

Run ! ” she. said. “ Run in the am ! ” 

And there and then she touk offhn clothes and set hint naked oi 
the* wai m terrace. 

4 ‘ Play in the sun ! ” she said. 

He was frightened and wanted to cry. But she, in the w'arrn 
udi lenc e of her body, and the complete indifference of her heart, 
• . d I< d him an orange ac ross the red tiles, and with his soft, u n forme* : 

1 i tie body he toddled after it. Then immediately lie had it, hedroppe-: 
> bo am*- f b strange agaiiot hi^ flesh. And he locked back at lie . 
pKiuloio, wrinkling his iacc to cry, frightened because he was stai i 

“ Bring me the mange,*' she said, ainaml at her own deep in<:.:- 
tcrcnc e to liis tn pidaUoii “ Brin r V'mmv the * range." 

“ Ur shall not ! -i»w up like l ’> ’ she s.ud t< » hmclf. “ Like 

a w> nn that tin mi iias ne\ ci ><cn.’’ 

u 

She had had the child so much on her mind, in a torment ot 
ii-pnr. >ii illiv, as if, basing borne him. >hc h.ul to answer fur his 
vslic.ji* r\M( :n( i , IV. rn if ho m^e wcu running, it had 'em upul- 
„i\c end a goad in hei \itals, a> if she must sav to herself . Look at 
the tbiug you brought hath ! 

Now a change took place. She was no longer vitalh interested 
in the » hild, she took tin* strain ot her anxiety and her will from oft 
him And he thrived all tiie molt* h»i it. 

>he was thinkir g ins.de herw 1:. of the sun in hi> splendour, and 
lieu mating with him. I lei hi-, was now a \\i !e ritual. She lav 
always awake, bchnc dawn, watching t"r the guy to colour to pale 
gold,* to know if clouds la\ on the scab edge Her jov was when he 
lose all molten in his nuhidm a:ul thu w oft : luo-whitc fire, inte 
the t< ndc l la .i\ rn. 

flu; sometimes he came inddv. like a big. shv i ream <•. And 
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sometimes slow and crimson red, with a look of anger, slowly pushing 
and shouldering. Sometimes again she could not see him, only the 
level cloud threw down gold and scarlet from above, as lie moved 
behind the wall. 

She was fortunate. Weeks went by, and though the dawn was 
sometimes clouded, and afternoon was sometimes grey, never a day 
passed sunless, and most days, winter though it was, streamed 
radiant. The thin little wild crocuses came up mauve and striped, 
the wild narcissi hung their winter stars. 

Every day she went down to the cypress tree, among the cactus 
grove on the knoll with yellowish cliffs at the foot. She w f as wiser 
and subtler now, wearing only a dove-grey wrapper, and sandals. 
So that in an instant, in any hidden niche, she was naked to the sun. 
And the moment she was covered again she was grey and invisible. 

Every day, in the morning towards noon, she lay at the foot of the 
powerful, silver-pawed cypress tree, while the sun rode jovial in 
heaven. By now she knew the sun in every thread of her body, there 
was not a cold shadow' left. And her heart, that anxious, straining 
heart, had disappeared altogether, like a flower that falls in the sun, 
and leaves only a ripe seed-case. 

She knew the sun in heaven, blue-molten with his white fire 
edges, throwing off fire. And though he shone on all the world, 
when she lay unclothed he focussed on her. It was one of the 
wonders of the sun, he c ould shine on a million people and still be 
the radiant, splendid, unique sun, focussed on her alone. 

With her knowledge of the sun, and her conviction that the sun 
kneu her, in the cosmic carnal sense ol the word, came over her a 
feeling of detac hment from people, and a certain contempt for 
human beings altogether. They were so un-elemental, so unsunned. 
They were so like graveyard worms. 

Even the peasants passing up the rocky, ancient little road with 
their donkeys, sun-blackened as they were, were not sunned right 
through. There was a little soft white core of fear, like a Miail in 
a shell, where the soul of the man cowered in fear of death, and in 
fear of the natural blaze of life. He dared not quite emerge . alwavs 
inncrly cowed. All men were like that. 

Why admit men ! 

With her indifference to people, to men, she was not now so 
cautious about being unseen. She had told Marinina, who went 
shopping for her in the village, that the doc tor had ordered sun- 
baths. Let that suffice. 

Marinina was a woman over sixty, tall, thin, erect, with curling 
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dark grey hair, and dark grey eyes that had the shrewdness of 
thousands of years in them, with the laugh that underlies all long 
experience. Tragedy is lack of experienc e. 

“ It must be beautiful to go unclothed in the sun,” said Marinina, 
with a shrewd laugh in her eyes, as she looked keenly at the other 
woman. Juliet’s fair, bobbed hair curled in a little cloud at her 
temple. Marinina was a woman of Magna Gracia, and had far 
memories. She looked again at Juliet. 14 But you have to be beauti- 
ful yourself, if you’re not going to give offence to the sun ? Isn’t it 
so ? ” she added, with that queer, breathless little laugh of the women 
of the past. 

“ Who knows if I am beautiful ! ” said Juliet. 

But beautiful or not, she felt that by the sun she was appreciated 
Which is the same. 

When, otit of the sun at noon, sometimes she stole down over the 
rocks and past the cliff-edge, down to the deep gully where th<* 
lemons hung in cool eternal shadow, and in the silence slipped ott 
her wrapper to wash herself quickly at one of* the deep, clear green 
basins, she would notice, in the bare green twilight under the lemon 
leaves, tin; ;dl her body was rosy, rosy and turning to gold. She 
was like another person. She was another person. 

So she remembered that the Greeks had said, a white, unsunned 
body was fishy and unhealthy. 

And she would a little oli\< oil in her skin, and wander a moment 
in the dark unci' eurld of the lemons, balancing a lernon flower in 
her na\cl, laughing to herself. There was jmt a chance some 
peasant might see her. But if he did he would be more afraid of 
her than she of him. She knew the white core of fear in the 1 lothed 
bodies of men. 

She knew' it even iri her little son. How he mwia.'tcd her, now 
that she laughed at him, with the sun in her face ! She insisted on 
his toddling naked in the sunshine, every dav. And now his little 
bod v was pink, too, his blond hair was pushed ihh k from his brow, 
his cheeks had a pomegranate starlet, in the drib ate gold of the 
sunny skin. He was bonny and healthy, and the sen ants, loving 
his red and gold and blue, called him an angel from heaven. 

But he mistrusted his mother : she laughed at him. And she saw 
in his wide blue eyes, under tire little frown, that centre' of fear, mis- 
giving, which she believed wa*‘ at the centre of all male eves. now. 
She called it fear of the sun 

“ fears the sun,* she would sav herself. l»K>k’ug down into 
the eves of the child. 
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And as slier watched him toddling, swaying, tumbling in the 
sunshine, making his little, bird-like noises, she saw that hr hHc| 
himself tight and hidden from the sun, inside himself. His spirit 
was like a snail in a shell, in a damp, cold crevice inside him a If. 1 1 
made her think of Ins father. She wished she could make him i omr 
forth, break out in a gesture of m klemicss and salutation. 

She detci mined to take him with her, down to the c\ press tree 
among the cactus. She would have to watch him, because of thr 
thorns. But surely in that place he would come forth from that 
little shell, deep inside him. That little civilized tension wmild 
disappear off his brow. 

She spread a rug fur him and sat him clown. Then she slid oil hri 
wrapper and lay down herself, watching a hawk high in the blur, 
and the tip of the cypress hanging over. 

The boy played with stones on the rug. When he got up to toddle 
away, she sat up too. He turned and looked at her. Almost, limn 
his blue eyes, it was the challenging, warm look of the true in dr 
And he was handsome, with thr scarlet in thr gold i t blond of his 
skin, lie was not really white. Hi> skm was gold-du>ky. 

■“ Mind the thorns darling,' M she said. 

" Thom< ! " re-echoed the child, in a lui.iv » hup, - r .11 l<> d.ing at 
her n\ < r ho sir adder, like some naked ( !r ! no m a lure, < ' ■ 1 - 1 ' : ’ 

" Nus\ pri« kly thorns/* 

“ ’ickly thurih ! n 

1 Ie staggered in his little sandals o\ er the -•onr . pwllm at tSir d • 
wild mint. S!ie was qui< k as a set p* r-t . !# i, ; to id.n. w 'u u hr . 
going to fall against the pi a kies. It , :t p» » .» d e-.en Ik r^clf. “ WIm? 
a wild cat I am, really ! ” die said to h< t !l 

Mir l)i : rnghtjum e\ erv day, when the sun s’v , t- • tie* ( \ press tire. 

“Cninc .' ” she said “ J.rt us go to th<* • v :>•»•%, iiec." 

And if there was a cloudy da\ . with the ti .mv •uiana blowing, so 
that she lotilil not go down, the » hild would < Imp m< rssamly 
“ Ciypre.»s tree ! Ca press tic< ! ” 

He missed it as miu h as she did 

It was not just taking sunbaths. It was much moir than that. 
Something deep inside her unf< i h-d and rria.\ed, and dir was give n. 
By some mysterious power in..ide hei, deepn than her known <on- 
sciousncss and will, she was put into connn lion with ihr sun, and th** 
stream flowed of itself, from her womb. She heivrlf, her consume 
self was secondary, a secondary person, almost an onlooker. Tie* 
true Juliet w as this dark flow from h< i deep body to the sun. 

She had always been mistress of her >rlt, aware of what she v\.n 
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Ooing, and held tense lor her own power. Now she felt inside her 
quite another sort of power, something greater than herself* flowing 
by itself. Now she was vague, but she had a power beyond herself. 

in 

The end of February was suddenly very hot. Almond blossom 
was falling like pink snow, in the touc h of the smallest breeze. The 
mauve, silky little anemones were out, the asphodels tall in bud, 
and the sea was cornflower blue. 

Juliet had erased to tj-mblc about anything. Now, most of the 
day, she and the child were naked in the sun, and it was all die 
wanted. Sometime, she went down »o the sea to bathe : often she 
w.tudrrcd in the gullies where the sun shone in, and lie was out of 
•iglit. Sometimes she saw a peasant with an ass, and lie saw' her. 
but she went a » simply and quietly with her child ; and the fame of 
the sun’s healing power, for the w>ul as well as for the body, had 
aheady spiead among the people ; so that there was no <*\< itement. 

The c hild and she were now both tanned with a rosy-go!den tan, 
all o\rr. “ I am another being ! " she said to herself, as she looked 
at hei reo-gold hiea^ts and thighs. 

l'he (lnhl, too, was another c reature, with a pec uliar, quiet, sun- 
chu kerned absorption. Now he placed by him' < If in silence, and 
she hardK need make him. He see med no loncrrT to know when 
he w a" ah >ne 

Ibeie was no. a bice/e, and the sea was ultramarine. She wit 
by the great sil\ er paw oi the c \ press tree, drowned in the sun, but Ikt 
breasts alert, lull of sap. She was becoming aware that an acti\:»\ 
was TiMoiug in her, an a<ii\itv which would carry her into a new 
wa\ of life. Still she- did not want to he aware. She knew well enough 
the \ ast c old app trains of c ivilization, so dilla ult to evade. 

The < hild bad gone a few \aicF down the rocky path, round the 
gic-at sprawling of a rac lu<. Siie had seen him. a real gold-brown 
infant of the winds, with burnt g«’ld hair and red cheeks, collecting 
the speckled pitcher-flowers and laying them in lows. He could 
balam e now. and was quh k ha Lmj.ui emergencies, like an absorbed 
\oung animal playing silent. 

Sudch nlv die heard him speaking : “ Im< A. Mumrn 

!(fk ! " A note' in his biid-like w-icr made her lean forward sharplw 

Her hc ai t stood still. I le v. as looking m er his naked little shoulder 
at her, and pointing with a loose little 1 hand at a snake which had 
re. tied itself up ,» van! awav 1mm him. and was opening its mouth so 
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that its forked, soft tongue flickered black like a shadow, uttering a 
short hiss. 

u Look, Mummy ! ” 

“ Yes, darling, it’s a snake ! ” came the slow, deep voice. 

He looked at her, his wide blue eyes uncertain whether to be 
afraid or not. Some stillness of the sun in her reassured him. 

“ Snake ! ” he chirped. 

“ Yes, darling ! Don’t touch it, it can bite.” 

The snake had sunk down, and was reaching away from the coils 
in which it ha^i been basking asleep, and slowly was casing its long, 
gold-brown body into the rocks, with slow curves. Flic boy turned 
and watched it in silence. Then he said : 

” Snake going ! ” 

“ Yes ! Let it go. It likes to be alone.” 

He still watched the slow, easing length as the creature diew itself 
apathetic out of sight. 

“ Snake gone back,” he said. 

” Yes, it's gone back. Come to Mummy a moment.” 

He came and sat with his plump, naked little body on her naked 
lap, and she smoothed his burnt, biiglu hair. She said nothing, 
feeling that everything was passed, i he t uriou* soothing powei nt 
the sun filled her, filled the whole place like a chaim, and the snake 
was part of the place, along with her and the c hild. 

Another day, in the dry stone wall ol one of the olive t<rra«<s 
she saw a black snake horizontally creeping. 

“ Marinina,” she said, “ 1 saw a black snake. Are th<\ harmful ” 

“ Ah, the black snakes, no ! But the yellow ones, \rs ! It tie 
yellow' ones bite you, you die. But they frighten me, the\ fright* i. 
me, even the black ones, when I see one.” 

Juliet still went to the cypress tree with the < hild. But she alwavs 
looked careful! v round before she sat down, examining every when* 
where the child might go. Then she would lie and turn to the sun 
again, her tanned, pear-shaped breasts pointing up. She would 
take no thought for the morrow. She relumed to think outddc hn 
garden, and she could not write letters. She would tell the nurse 
to write. 


rv 

It was M.uch, and the sun was growing very powerful. In the 
hot hours she would lie in the shade of the lire,, oi he would even 
go down to the depths of the cool Irm »n grove. The 1 1 11 l«i ran in the 
distance, like a young animal absorbed in life. 
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One day she was sitting in the sun on the steep slope of the gully, 
having bathed in one of the great tanks. Below, under the lemons, 
the child was wading among the yellow oxalis flowers of the shadow, 
gathering fallen lemons, passing with his tanned little body into 
flecks of light, moving all dappled. 

Suddenly, high over the land’s edge, against the full-lit pale blue 
sky, Marinina appeared, a black cloth tied round her head, calling 
quietly : “ Signora ! Signora Giulietla ! ” 

Juliet faced round, standing up. Marinina paused a moment, 
seeing the naked woman standing alert, her sun-faded fair hair in a 
little cloud. Then the swift old woman came on down the slant 
of the steep track. 

She stood li few' steps, erect, in front of the sun-t olourcd woman, 
and eyed her shrewdly. 

“ But hdw beautiful you are, you ! ” she said < oollv, almost 
cynically. “ There is your husband.” 

‘‘ My husband ! ” cried Juliet. 

The old woman gave a shrewd bark of a little laugh, the mockers' 
of the women of the past. 

“ Haven’t you got one, a husband, you ? ” she: taunted. 

“ Bur where is he ? ” cried Juliet. 

The old woman glanced over her shoulder. 

“ He wits following me,” she said. “ But he Mill n.a have found 
the path.” And she gav e another little bark of a laugh 

1 he paths wer all grown high with grass and flown? and nepitella, 
till they were line bird-trails in an eternally wild place. Strange, 
the \ ivid wildness of the old places of civilization, a wildness that is 
not gaunt. 

Juliet looked at her sen ing-woman with meditating eyes. 

Oh, very well ! ” she said at last. “ Let him come.” 

“ Let him coirc lu re ? Now ? ” asked Marimna, her laughing, 
smoke-grey eyes looking w ith mockery into Juliet's. Then she gave 
a little jerk of her shoulders. 

“ All right, as you wish. But fur him it is a rare one ! ” 

She opened her mouth in a laugh of noiseless joy. Then she 
pointed down to the child, who was heaping lemons against his little 
chest. “ Look how beautiful the child is ! That, certainly, will 
please him, poor thing. Then I’ll bring him.” 

“ Bring him,” said Juliet. 

The old woman mi ambled rapidly up the tnn k again. Maurice 
was standing grey-laced, in his grey felt hat and his dark grey suit, 
at a loss among the vine terraces. He looked pathetically out of 
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place, in that resplendent sunshine and the grace of the old Creek 
world ; like a blot of ink on the pale, sun-glowing slope. 

“ Come ! ” said Marinina to him. “ She is down here/* 

And swiftly she led the way, striding with a rapid stride, making 
her way through the grasses. Suddenly she stopped on the brow of 
the slope. The tops of the lemon trees were dark, away be 1< w. 

“ You, you go down here,” she said to him, and he thanked her, 
looking up at her swiftly. 

He was a man of forty, clean-shaven, grey-fact d, very quiet and 
really shy. He managed his own business carefully, without startling 
success, but efficiently. And he confided in nol ody. The old 
woman of Magna Gra cia saw him at a glance : he is good, she said 
to herself, but not a man, poor tiling. 

“ Down there is the Signora ! ” said Marinina, pointing like one 
of the Fates. 

And again he said “Thank you! Thank you!” without .1 
twinkle, and stepped carefully into the track. Marin, na lifted h* : 
chin with a joyful wickedness. Then she strode oil' towards tin- 
house. 

Maurice was watching his step through the tangle of Mediter- 
ranean herbage, so he did not catch sight of his wife till he tame 
round a little bend, quite near her. She wa* standing ere* i and nude 
by the jutting rock, glistening with the sun and with w aim lilt*. Her 
breasts seemed to be lifting up, aleit, to listen, her thigh > !«■ Led 
brow n and fleet. 1 ler giant e on him, as he t amc like ink nn i !■ >\ : ing- 
papei , was swift and nenous. 

Maui ice, poor fellow, hesitated, and glam cd awa\ iiuin In ; i («■ 
turned his fate a>idc. 

** Hello, Julie ! ” he said, with a little nmnus tough “ Sph mi id ' 
Splendid l ” - 

He advanced with his face aveited, shooting further giant c^ ai 
her, as she stood with the peculiar satiny gleam of the sun on hu 
tanned skin. Somehow she did not seem so leiribly naked. It w i, 
the goldcn-rosc tan of the sun that clothed her. 

“ Hello, Maurice!” she said, hanging bark liorn him “ 1 
wasn't e\pet ting you so soon.” 

“ No,” he said. “ No ! I managed to slip av\ay a little eat her.” 

And again he coughed awkwardly. 

They stood several yards away from one another, and there was 
silence. 

“ Well ! ” he said, 44 cr — this is splendid, splendid ! You arc rr — 
splendid ! Where is the boy ? ” 
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llicre li<r is,” she said, pointing down to where a naked urchin 
in the deep shade was piling fallen lemons together. 

The father gave an odd little laugh. 

“ Ah, yes, there he is ! So there’s the little man ' Fine ! ” he 
said. He really was thrilled in his suppressed nervous soul “ Hello, 

I < diiiTiy ! ” he called, and it sounded rather feeble. “ Hello, 
johnny ! ” 

The child looked up, spilling lemons from his rhubbx, arms, tnr 
did not respond. 

1 guess we’ll go clown to him, said J ih< t. u* die turned ur! 
went striding down the path. Her husband followed, watching tin 
rosy, flee t-looking lifting and *inking of her quirk hips, as she 
swaved a litUe in the -><>» ket of her wabt. He was da/.ed with 
uelguii ation, Tut also, at a deadly lcTs. What should he do with 
himself .* He was utterly out of the j)ie lure, in hi* dark grey mit and 
pale grew hat, and his grrv, monastic face of a div budne > m in 
“ Hel ooks all ii ;ht, doesn't he,** said Juliet, a 1 ' th- ■. * atm through 
the deep sea ofyill • m-llowering oxalis, under the h*m ■*») ire* s 

“Ali !--ves ! yes ! Splc ndid l Sph nd:d ! H« !!•». J'.-mm ’ 1) . 

\ oil know I)addv ? Do von know Daddv, Johnm * 

He rro .. ri.d duwn and held out his hand-. 

“ Demons ! " su'd the child, birdily thir >mg. “ I w * lemons 
“Tun lemons ! " replied the father. “ Lots of 1 * . u 
I he in 4 . nit came and put a lemon in each oj hi- : i ther’s- open 
hunch. '1 hem he -u »d 1-ac k to look. 

" Iwd lemon " rej i alecl the (.ether. “ Come. Joimn\ ! Conn 
.md -as ‘ Hello ’ to D.uUv " 

“ Dadeh going b.n k ; ’ said the child. 

‘ ( «oing I >.n k .* Well '%<h not to-du\.’ 

An l he guihen d ho m»h in his arm*. 

’* I. ike a i oat of! f Dadds take a eoat off!’' van! tie* n »\ , 
u pm ming debonair awa\ horn the cloth. 

“ All i iidif. *on * Dad-ix take a t ".it oil. 

He t< m ik i »!l his * oat and laid it i arefully a*ith' t!e * . a/ mi t- >k 1m 
m>h in his aim* 1 he* naked woman looked oo»«n .it the nuked 
iidant m the arms of the man in his *hitl deices 11 «e box had 
pulhd oif the father'* hat, and Juliet looked at tin* >1< ek, bl.ick-.mrl- 
grey hair of her husband, not a hair out ot ; !.u «\ And i.tterK. 
utterly indoors. She was silent tor a long tune, while the father 
talked to the child, who wa* i» nd * f hi* Daddv 

“ What arc you going to do about it. Mam i die * nd. *uddenl\ . 
He looked at her swiftly, *u!ruaw 
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“ Er — about what, Julie ? ” 

“ Oh, everything ! About this ! I can’t go back into East 
Forty-Seven th.” 

“ Er ” he hesitated, “ no, I suppose not— not just now at least.” 

“ Never,” she said, and there was a silence. 

” Well — er — I don’t know,” he said. 

“ Do you think you can come out here ? ” she said. 

“ Vcs, I can stay for a month. I think I can manage a month,” 
he hesitated. Then he ventured a complicated, shy peep at her, and 
hid his face again. 

She looked down at him, her alert breasts lifted with a sigh, as if 
a breeze of impatience shook them. 

“ I can’t go back,” she said slowly. “ I can’t go back on this sun. 
If you can’t come hcre^ ” \ 

She ended on an open note. He glanced at her again and again, 
furtively, but with growing admiration and lessening confusion. 

“ No ! ” he said. “ This kind of thing suits you. You are 
splendid ! No, I don’t think you can go hack.” 

He was thinking of her in the New York flat, pale, silent, oppress- 
ing him terribly. He was the soul of gentle timidity, in his human 
relations, and her silent, awful hostility after the baby was born, had 
frightened him deeply. Because he had realized she couldn't help 
it. Women w'ere like that. Their feelings took a reverse dim linn, 
even against their own selves, and it was awful— awful ! Awful, 
awful to live in the house with a woman like that, whose feelings 
were reversed even against herself! He had felt himself ground down 
under the millstone of her helpless enmity. She had ground even 
herself down to the quick, and the child as well. No, anything 
rather than that. 

t% But what about^you ? ” she asked. 

*’ I ? Oh, I ! I can carry' on the business, and cr - come mci 
here for the holidays— as long as you like to stay. You stay as long 
as you wish.” He looked a long time down at the earth, then glam ed 
up at her w ith a touch of supplication in his uneasy eyes. 

” Even for ever ? ” 

” Well— er — yes, if yon like. For ever is a long time. One can’t 
set a date.” 

41 And I can do anything I like ? ” She looked him straight in the 
eyes, challenging. And he was powerless against her rosy, wind- 
hardened nakedness. 

** Er — yes ! I suppose so ! So long as you don’t make yourself 
unhappy — or the boy.” 
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Again he looked up at her with a complicated, uneasy appeal - 
thinking of the child, but hoping for himself. 

“ I won’t,** she said quickly. 

“ No ! ** he said. “ No ! I don’t think you will.” 

There was a pause. The bells of the village were hastily clanging 
midday. That meant lunch. 

She slipped into her grey crepe kimono, and fastened a broad 
green sash round her waist. Then she slipped a little blue shirt over 
the boy’s head, and they went up to the house. 

At table she watched her husband, his grey city face, his fixed, 
black-grey hair, his very precise table manners, and his extreme 
moderation in eating and drinking. Sometimes he glanced at her, 
furtively, from under his black lashes. He had the gold-grey eyes 
of an animal that has been caught young, and reared completely 
in captivity, f 

They went on to the balcony for coffee. Below, beyond, on the 
next pudere across the steep little gully, a peasant and his wife were 
sitting under an almond tree, near the green wheat, eating their 
midday meal from a little white cloth spread on the ground. There 
was a huge piece of bread, and glasses with dark w ine. 

Juliet put her husband with his back to this picture ; she sat 
facing. Bec ause, the moment she and Maurice had come out on the 
balcony, the peasant had glanced up. 


v 

She knew him, m the distance, perfectly. He was a rather lat, 
\cry broad fellow of about thirty-five, and he chewed large mouthiuLs 
of bicud. His wife: was stiff and dark-faced, handsome, sombre. 
They had no children. So much Juliet had learned. 

The peasant worked a great deal alone, on the opposite podere. 
His c lollies were always very clean and carcd-for, white trousers 
and a coloured shirt, and an old straw' hat. Both he and his wife 
had that air of quiet superiority which belongs to individuals, not 
to a ( lass. 

His attrac tion was in his vitality, the peculiar quick energy which 
gave a charm to his movements, vtoui and broad as he was. In the 
early days before she took to the sun, Juliet had met him suddenly, 
among the rocks, when she had scrambled over to the next podere. 
He had been aware of her before she saw him, so that when she did 
look up, he took ofT his hat, gazing at her with shyness and pride, 
from his big blue eyes. His hue was broad, sunburnt, he had a 
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cropped brown moustache, and thick brown eyebrows, neatly as 
thick as his moustache, meeting under his low, wide brow'. 

” Oh ! ” she said. ” Can I walk here ? ” 

“Surely!” lie replied, with that peculiar hot haste which 
characterized his movement. “ My padrone would wish you to 
walk wherever you like on his land.” 

And he pressed back his head in the quick, vivid, shy gcncrosit\ 
of his nature. She had gone on quickly. But instantly she had 
recognized the violent generosity of his blood, and the equally violent 
fat v vi he shyness. 

Since then she had seen him in the distance every day, and she 
i ame to realize that he was one who lived a good deal to himself, 
hke a quick animal, and that his wife loved him intensely, with a 
jealousv that was almost hate ; because, probably, he wanted to 
gi\e himself still, still Further, beunul where she could take him. 

One day, when a group of peasants sat under a tree, she had seen 
him dancing quick and gav with a child his wife watching d.ukly. 

Gradually Juliet and he had become intimate, across the dic.im <\ 
J hrv were aware of one another. She knew, in the morning, the 
moment he arrived with his a>s. And the moment she went out on 
the bnK ony he tinned to look. But they never saluted. Yet di- 
missed him when he did not tome to work on the poderc. 

Once, in the hot morning when she had been walking n.ik* d. 
deep in the gu!!\ between the two estates, she had tome m ■ >n him 
as he was bending down, with his powerful shoul !m>, jm '.mg m 
wood to pile on his motionless, waiting donkes . Hr s.iw her a* h« 
lift'd his Hushed face, and die was bat king away. A !! true went nw 
his eyes, and a tlarne flew o\er her body, melting hei 1" "»ir. But m ■ 
backed away behind the bushes, silently, and it in .tied whetnr d 
had come. And she wondered a little rc'cntfulh o\er the dlrm e i;, 
which he could work, hidden in the bushy places. Me had ih.it wile 
annual faculty. 

Since then there had l>een a definite pain of const iummu ^ in tin 
ImkK of each of them, though neither would admit it. and tmv ga\e 
no sign of recognition. But tlie man's wiir w.u m aim ti\ r!\ 
aware. 

And Juliet had thought : VVhv shouldn’t I meet tin* man for an 
hour, and bear his child ? \Nhv should 1 have to identity rm life 
with a man's life ? Why not rn< ct him for an hour, as long as the 
desire lasts, and no more? Time is already the spark between us. 

But she had never made any sign. And now she saw him looking 
\ip, from where hr sat b\ the white cloth, opjxrsite his black-clad 
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wife, looking up at Maurice. The wife turned and looked, too, 
saturnine. 

And Juliet felt a grudge come over her. She would have to bear 
Maurice’s child again. She had seen ii in her husband’s eyes. And 
she knew it from his answer, when she spoke to him. 

" Will you walk about in the sun, too, without your clothes? ” 
she asked him. 

“Why er yes! Yes, 1 should like to, whde I’m here - [ 
suppose it\s quite private ? M 

Time was a gleam in his eyes, a desperate kind of courage of his 
desire, and a glance at the alert lifting of her bicj>r> in her wrapper. 
In hi 1 ' way, he was a man. too, he faced the w aid and was not 
entitcly quenched in his male courage. He would dare to walk in 
the >im, cvcn.ridh nlously. 

Ait he smelled of the world, and all its fetters and its mongrel 
mweting. He was bianded with the hr end that is not a hall-mark. 

Ripe now, and brown-io . all over with the sun. and with a heart 
like a fallen rose, die had w mted to go down to tie* hot, ^\\ peasant 
and I car his child. Her ‘Tiitimcnts had fuiien like petak She had 
een the Hushed blood in the burnt lace, and the flame in the southern 
! due f \ v ■ d da* answer in liei had been a gudi of !i r r. He would 
!m\c bi i n a piot re "live sun-bath to her, arJ die wanted it. 

Nr,( ifheless, her ne\t < hilci would be MauticcY I lie fatal chain 
f c ontinuity would c ausc it. 
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She had thought that this marriage, of all marriages, would be an 
adventure. Not that the man himself was exactly magical to hn . 
A little, wiry, twisted fellow, twenty years older than herself, with 
brown eyes and greying hair, who had come to America a scrap of a 
wastrel, from Holland, years ago, as a tiny boy, and ftym the gold- 
mines of the west had been kicked south into Mexico, aftd now was 
more or less rich, owning silver-mines in the wilds of the Sierra 
Madre : it was obvious that the adventure lay in his circumstances, 
rather than his person. But he was still a little dynamo of energy, 
in spite of accidents survived, and what he had accomplished he had 
accomplished alone. One of those human oddments there is rx> 
accounting for. 

When she actually saw what he had accomplished, her heart 
quailed. Great grccn-covcrcd, unbroken mountain-hills, and in 
the midst of the lifeless isolation, the sharp pinkish mounds of tin 
dried mud from the silver-works. Under the nakedness of tin 
works, the walled-in, one-storey adobe house, with its garden inside, 
and its deep inner verandah with tropical climbers on the side.* 
And when you looked up from this shut-in flowered patiu, \ou sa\ 
the huge pink. cone of the silver-mud refuse, and the machinery of 
the extracting plant against heaven above. No more. 

To be mre, the great wooden doors were often open. And tin n 
she could stand outdilc, in the vast open world. And see great, \oid, 
tree-dad hills piling behind one another, from nowhere into no- 
where. I hey were green in autumn time. For the rest, pinkidi 
stark dry and ab'.trac t. 

And in his battered Ford car her husband would lake her into 
the dead, thrice-dead little Spanish town forgotten among tin 
mountains. The great, sun-dried dead church, the dead portales. 
the hopeless covered market-place, where, tire fiist lime she went, 
she saw a dead dog lying between the meat stalls and the vegetable 
array, stretched out as i! for r\cr, nobody troubling to throw it aw.»\ 
Deadness within deadness. 

75 * 
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Everybody feebly talking silver, and showing bits of ore. But 
silver was at a standstill. I he great war came and went. Silver was 
a dead market. Her husband’s mines were closed down. But she 
and he lived on iri the adobe house under the works, among the 
flowers that were never very flowery to her. 

She had two children, a boy and a girl. And her eldest, the boy, 
was nearly ten years old before she aroused from her stupor of 
subjected amazement. She was now thirty-three, a large, blue- 
eyed, dazed woman, beginning to grow stout. Her little, w'iry, 
tough, twisted, brown-eyed husband was fifty-three, a man as tough 
as wire, tenacious as wire, still full of energy, but dimmed by the 
lapsrfrpr silver from the market, and by some curious inaccessibility 
on his wife’s part. * 

He was a man of principles, and a good huiband. In a way, he 
doited on hey He never quite got over his dazzled admiration of her. 
But cssentiajy, he was still a bachelor. He had been thrown out on 
the world, a little bachelor, at the age of ten. When he married he 
was over forty, ^nd had enough money to marry on. But his capital 
was all a bachelor’s. He was boss of his own works, and marriage 
was the last and most intimate bit of his own works. 

He admi-ed his wife to extinction, he admired her body, all her 
points. And she was to him always the rather dazzling Californian 
girl from Berkeley, whom he had first known. Like any sheikh, he 
kept her guarded among those mountains of Chihuahua. He was 
jealous of her as he was of his silver-mine : and that is saying a lot. 

At thirtv-thre die really was still the girl from Berkeley, in all but 
physique. Her conscious development had stopped mysteriously 
with her marriage, completely arrested. Her husband had never 
become real to her, neither mentally nor physically. In spite of his 
late sort of passion for her, he never meant anything to her, 
ph\ >i< ally. Only morally he swayed her, downed her, kept her in 
an in\ me ihle >la\ er\ . 

So the vears went by, in the adobe house strung round the sunny 
patio, with the silver-works o\erhead. Her husband was never still. 
When the diver went dead, he ran a ram h lower down, some twenty 
miles away, and laiscd pure-bred hogs, splendid creatures. At the 
same time, he hated pigs. He was a squeamish waif of an idealist, 
and really hated the physical side of life. Ho loved work, work, 
work, and making things. Ilis marriage, his children, were some- 
thing he wav making, part of his business, but with a sentimental 
im (line tbi" tmu 4 . 

Gradually her nerves began to go wrong 1 she must get out. Sbe 
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must get out. So he took her to El Paso for three months. And at 
least it was the United States. 

But he kept his spell over her. The three months ended : lvick 
she was, just the same, in her adobe house among those eternal green 
or pinky-brown hills, void as only the undiscovered is void. She 
taught her children, she supervised the Mexican hoys who were her 
servants. And sometimes her husband brought visitors, Spaniards 
or Mexicans or occasionally white men. 

He really loved to have white men staying on the place. Yet he 
had not a moment’s peace when they were there. It was as if his 
wife were some peculiar secret vein of ore in his mines, which no one 
must be aware of except himself. And she was fascinated h ' *hr 
young gentlemen, mining engineers, who were his guests at turns. 
He, too, was fascinated by a real gentleman. But he, was an old- 
timer miner with a wife, and if a gentleman looked at his wife, 
he felt as if his mine were being looted, the secrets of it pryed 
out. 

It was one of these young gentlemen who put the idea into her 
mind. They were all standing outdde the great wooden doors of the 
patio, looking at the outer world. The eternal, motionless hills 
were all green, it was September, alter the rains. There was no sign 
of anything, save the deserted mine, the deserted works, and a bunch 
of half-deserted miner’s dwellings. 

” I wonder.” said the young man, ” what there is behind those 
great blank hills.” 

” More hills,” said Lederman. ** If you go that wav, Sonora and 
the coast. This way is the desert you came ftom there and the 
other wav, hills and mountain'.” 

“ Yes, but what //v* in the hills and the mountain * Surely there 
is something wonderful ? It looks u; like nowhere on earth : like 
being on the moon.” 

“ I here’s plenty of game, if you want to shoot And Indians, if 
you (all them wonderful.” 

“ Wild ones ? ” 

“ Wild enough.” 

“ But friendly ? ” 

” It depends. Some of them are quite wild, and they don’t let 
anybody near. They kill a mi^ionary at sight A in I where a 
missionary can’t get, nobody can.” 

” But what does the government say ? ” 

“ They’re so far from everywhere, the government leaves ’em 
alone. And they’re wily ; if they think there’ll be trouble, they send 
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a delegation to Chihuahua and make a formal submission. The 
government is glad to leave it at that.” 

“ And do they live quite wild, with their own savage customs and 
religion ? ” 

“ Oh» yes. I hey use nothing but bows and arrows. I’ve seen 
them in town, in the Plaza, with funny sort of hats with flowers 
round them, and a bow in one hand, quite naked except for a sort 
of shirt, e ven in cold weather — striding round with their savage’s 
bare leg'*.” 

“ Hut don’t you suppose it’s wonderful, up there in their secret 
villages ? ” 

No. What would there be wonderful about it ? Savages arc 
sa\ ages, and all savages behave more or less alike : rather low-down 
and^diuy, unsanitary, with a few cunning tricks, and struggling to 
get enough to rat.” a 

“ Hut surely they have old, old religions and mysteries — it must 
be \\t»ndei ful, Surely it must.” 

“ 1 don*; know about mysteries — howling and heathen prat tiers, 
iiidii' or less indecent. No, I sec nothing wonderful in that kind of 
^luif. And I wonder that you should, when you have lived in 
London or f\ *•;< or New York ” 

“ Ah. ■ ; , n body lives in London or Paris or New York ’’--said the 
young man, as if this were an argument. 

And this peculiar vague enthusiasm for unknown Indians found 
a full ei ho in the man’s heart. She was oven nine by a foolMi 
mmantit ism mo unreal tlian a girl’s. She felt it was her destiny 
to wander into the secret haunts of these timeless, mysterious 
mancllotis Indians of the mountains. 

She kept her secret. The young man was departing, her husband 
was going with him down to Torreon, on business : would be awa\ 
f* »r Mime da\>. Hut before the departure, she made her hii bancl talk 
about the Indians : about the wandering tribes, resembling the 
Na\ajo, who were still wandering live : and the Yaquis of Sonora : 
and the different groups in the different valleys of Chihuahua 
State. 

There was supposed to be one tribe, the Chilchuis. living in a high 
valley to the south, who were the >av red tribe of all the Indians. The 
descendants of Montezuma and the old Aztec or Iutonac kings still 
li\ eel among them, and the old priests still kept up the ancient 
religion, and oil creel human mu 1 Hires -so it was said. Some scient- 
ists had been to the ChiK hui ( minin', and had come back gaunt and 
exhausted with hunger and bitter privation, bringing various 
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curious, barbaric objects of worship, but having seen nothing extra 
ordinary in the hungry, stark village of savages. 

Though Lederman talked in this off-hand way, it was obvious hr 
felt some of the vulgar excitement at the idea of ancient and 
mysterious savages. 

“ How far away arc they ? ” she asked. 

“ Oh— three days on horseback— past Cuchitcc and a little lake 
there is up there.* * 

Her husband and the young man departed. The woman made hn 
crazy plans. Of late, to break the monotony of her life, she had 
harassed her husband into letting her go riding with him, occasion- 
ally, on horseback. She was never allowed to go out alone. The 
country truly was not safe, lawless and crude. 

But she had her own horse, and she dreamed of being free as shr 
had been as a girl, among the hills of Califorma. 

Her daughter, nine years old, was now in a tiny oonvent in the 
little half-deserted Spanish mining-town five miles ^way. 

“ Manuel,” said the woman to her house-servant, “ I’m going to 
ride to the convent to see Margarita, and take her a few things. 
Perhaps I shall stay the night in the convent. You look after Fretlch 
and see everything is all right till 1 come back.” 

“ Shall I ride with you on the master’s horse, or shall Juan :* " 
asked the servant. 

“ Neither of you. I shall go alone.” 

The young man looked her in the eyes, in protest. Absolutely 
impossible that the woman should ride alone ! 

“I shall go alone,” repeated the large, placid-seeming, faii- 
complcxioncd woman, with peculiar overbearing emphasis. And the 
man silently, unhappily yielded. 

41 Why arc-vou going alone, mother ? ” asked her son, as she made 
up parcels of food. 

” Am I never to be let alone ? Not one moment of iny life ? ” slu- 
cricd, with sudden explosion of energy. And the child, like tin- 
servant, shrank into silence. 

She set off without a qualm, riding astride mi her strong roan 
horse, and wearing a riding suit of coarse linen, a riding Nkirt o\n 
her linen breeches, a scarlet neck-tie over her white blouse, and a 
black felt hat on her head. She had food in her saddle-bags an a rim 
canteen with water, and a large, native blanket tied on behind (la- 
saddle. Peering into the distance, she set off from her home. Man in I 
and the little boy stood in the gateway to watch her go. She did n <1 
cv**n turn to wave them farewell. 
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Hut when she had ridden about a mile, she left the wild road and 
took a small trail to the right, that Jed into another valley, over steep 
places and past great trees, and through another deserted mining- 
scttleinent. It was September, the water was running freely in the 
little stream that had fed the now-abandoned mine. She got down 
to drink, and let the horse drink too. 

She saw' natives c;oming through the trees, aw r ay up the slope. 
They had seen her, and were watching her closely. She watched in 
turn. 1 he three people, two women and a youth, were making a 
wide detour, so as not to come too close to her. She did not care. 
Mounting, she trotted ahead up the silent valley, beyond the silver- 
works, beyond any trace of mining. There was still a rough trail 
that led over rocks and loose stones into the valley beyond. This 
^ rail she had already ridden, with her husband. Beyond that she 
knew she mfst go south. 

Curiously ibe was not afraid, although it was a frightening country, 
the silent, fatkl*secming mountain -slopes, the occasional distant, 
suspicious, elusive natives among the trees, the great carrion birds 
occasionally hovering, like great flics, in the distance, over some 
c arrion or some ranch house or some group of huts. 

As she climbed, the trees shrank and the trail ran through a 
thorny scrub, that was trailed over with blue convolvulus and an 
<>< ( asinnal pink creeper. Then these flowers lapsed. She was nearing 
the pine-trees. 

She was ov the crest, and before her another silent, void, green- 
clad valley. It was past midday. Her hor^e turned to a little runlet 
of water, so she got down to eat her middav meal. She sat in silence 
looking at the motionless unliving valley, and at the riiai p- peaked 
hills, rising higher to rock and pine-trees, southwards. She rested 
two hours in the heat of the day, while the horse cropped around her. 

Curious that die was neither afraid nor lonely. Indeed, the loneli- 
ness was like a drink of cold water to one who is very thirsty. And 
a strange elation sustained her from within. 

She travelled on, and camped at night in a \ alley beside a stream, 
deep among the bushes. She had seen cattle and had crossed 
several trails There must be a ranch not far off'. She heard the 
strange wailing shriek of a lnuiinlain-lion, and the answer of dogs. 
But she sat by her small camp lire in a secret hollow place and was 
not really afraid. She was buoyed up always by the curious, 
bubbling elation within her. 

It was vc i y cold before dawn. She lay wrapped in her blanket 
looking at the stars, listening to her horse shivering, and feeling like 
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a woman who has died and passed beyond. She was not sure that 
she had not heard, during the night, a great crash at the centre of 
herself, which was the crash of her own death. Or else it was a 
crash at the centre of the earth, and meant something big and 
mysterious. 

With the first peep of light she got up, numb with cold, and made 
a fire. She ate hastily, gave her horse some pieces of oil-seed cake, 
and set off again. She avoided any meeting and since she met 
nobody, it was evident that she in turn was avoided. She came at last 
in sight of ttye village of Guchitcc, with its black houses with then 
reddish roofs, a sombre, dreary little duster below another silent, 
long-abandoned mine. And beyond, a long, great mount tin-side, 
rising up green and light to the darker, shaggier green of pine-trees. 
And beyond the pine-trees stretches of naked rock against the sky, 
rock slashed already and brindled with white stripes of snow. High 
up, the new snow had already begun to fall. 

And now, as she neared, more or less, her destination, she began to 
go vague and disheartened. She had passed the little lake among 
yellowing aspen trees whose while trunks were round and suave like 
the white round arms of sonic woman. What a lovely place ! In 
California she would have raved about it. But here she looked and 
saw that it was lovely, but she didn't care. She was weary and 
spent with her two nights in the open, and afraid of the coining 
night. She didn’t know where she was going, or what she was going 
for. Her horse plodded dejectedly on, towards that immense .uni 
forbidding mountain-slope, following a stony little trail. And if. sin- 
had had any will of her own left, she would have turned bac k, m 
the village, to be protected and sent home to her husband. 

But she had no will of her own. Her horse splashed through .1 
brook, and turned up a vallrv, under immense yellowing mUnii- 
wood trees. She must have been near nine thousand feet abnv< 
sea-level, and her head was light with the altitude and with wear mes 
Beyond the <otn>ri-wood trees she muld see, on each side, the ster 
sides of mountain-slopes hemming In r in, shatp-plumaged widi 
overlapping aspen, and, higher up, with sprouting, pointed sjuu«i 
and pine-tree. Ifer horse went on aim »m nh a!h . In this n;!n 
valley, on this slight trail, there was nowhere to go but ahead 
climbing. 

Suddenly her horse jumped, and three men in dark blankets wen- 
on the trail before her. 

“ Adios 1 ” c ame tin- greeting, in the full, restrained Indian voi* e. 

44 Aclios ! ” she replied, in her assured, American woman's vour. 
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“ Where arc you going ? ” came the quiet question, in Spanish. 

1 he men in the dark sarapes had come ( loser, and were looking 
up at her. 

“On ahead,” she replied coolly, in her hard, Saxon Spanish. 

1 hese were just natives to her: dark-fared, strongly-built men 
in dark sarapes and straw hats. They would have been the same as 
l lie men who worker! for her husband, except, strangely, for the 
l.mg blu< k hair that fell over their shoulders. She noted this long 
bl.u k hair with a ( ertain distaste. These must be the wild Indians she 
had i ome to see. 

“ Where do you come from?” the same man asked. It was 
alwa\s the one man who spoke. He was young, with quick, large, 
bright Nat k eyes that glanced sideways at her. He had a soft black 
mqtisUi he on his dark fare, and a sparse tuft of beard, loose hairs 
on his (hin. His long blac k hair, full of life, hung unrestrained on 
his shoulders. Dark as he was, he did not look as if he had washed 
hitelv. 

Hi^ two companions were the same, but older men, powerful and 
ilrnt. One had a thin black line of moustache, but was beardless. 
The other had the smooth c hecks and the sparse dark hairs marking 
the lines (J hb » hin with the beard charac teristic of the Indium. 

“ I come from Ihi away,*' she replied, with half-jocular evasion. 

This was received in silence. 

but where do \ou live ? ” asked the young man, with that same 
quiet in istrncc. 

In the nort ) , she replied anil; . 

Again there was a moment's silein e. The voung man conversed 
quietly, in Indian, with his two companion-. 

“ Where do you want t*» go, up this wa\ . J " he asked -uddcnly, 
with t hallrnge and aulhoiity. pointing biieflv up the trail. 

“ To the (Ihilchui Indians,** answered the woman laconically. 

The \oung man looked at her. His o\rs were C]uii k and hlai k, and 
inhuman. He saw, in the full turning light, the faint sub-smile of 
.finance on her rather large, calm, fresh-c nmplexioned face : the 
wearv, bluish lines under her large blue eyes ; and in her c\e<, as she 
looked down at him, a h.ilf-c lnldi-h, half-arrogant confidence in In r 
own female power. Rut in her r\rs also, a curious look of trance. 

“ ( \ud e\ Stfi tra ? You are a lady ? ” the Indian asked her 

“ Yes, I am a lady,” she replied complacent!) . 

“ With a famil\ ? ” 

“ Witli a husband and two children, boy and girl,” she said. 

The Indian turned to his companions and translated, in the low. 
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gurgling speech, like hidden water running. They were evidently 
at a loss. 

44 Where is your husband ? 99 asked the young man. 

41 Who knows ? ” she replied airily. 41 He has gone away on 
business for a week.” 

The black eyes watched her shrewdly. She, for all her weariness, 
smiled faintly in the pride of her own adventure and the assurance 
of her own womanhood, anti the spell of the madness that was on her. 

44 And what doj'ou want to do ? ” the Indian ashed her. 

44 I want to visit the Chilchui Indians — to see their houses and to 
know their g®ds,” she replied. 

The young man turned and translated quickly, and there was a 
silence almost of consternation. The grave elder men were glam ing 
at her sideways, with strange looks, from under their decorate, d h.its. 
And they said something to the young man, in deep chest voit <• s. 

The latter still hesitated. Then he turned to the Woman. 

44 Good !” he said. 41 Let us go. But we cannot arrive until 
to-morrow. We shall have to make a camp to-night.” 

44 Good ! ” she said. 44 I can make a camp.” 

Without more ado, they set off at a good speed up the stony trail. 
The young Indian ran alongside her horse’s head, the other two ran 
behind. One of them had taken a thic k stick, and occasionally lie- 
struck her horse a resounding blow on the haunch, to urge him 
forward. This made the horse jump, and threw her back in the 
saddle, which, tired as she was, made her angry. 

” Don’t do that ! ” she eried, looking round angrily at the fellow. 
She met his black, large, bright eyes, and for the first time her spini 
really quailed. The man’s eyes were not human to her, and then 
did not see her as a beautiful white woman. He looked at her with 
a black, bright inhuman look, and saw no woman in her at all. As 
if she were some strange, unaccountable thing, incompre hensible to 
him, but inimical. She sat in her saddle in wonder, fe eling one <■ more 
as if she had died. And again he struck her horse, and jeikcd he r 
badly in the saddle. 

AU the passionate anger of the spoilt white woman rose in hci. 
She pulled her horse to a standstill, and turned with blazing eves to 
♦he man at her bridle. 

44 Tell that fellow not to touch my horse again,” she e tied. 

She met the eyes of the young man, and in their bright hl.n k 
inscrutability she saw a fine spark, as in a snake’s eve, of cirri -r: 
He spoke to his companion in the rear, in the low tones ol the huh m. 
The man with the stick li t< ned without looking. Then, giviiv: a 
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strange low cry to the horse, he struck it again on the rear, so that it 
leaped forward spasmodically up the stony trail, scattering the 
stones, pitching the weary woman in her seat. 

I he anger flew like a madness into her eyes, she went white at the 
gills, fiercely she reined in her horse. But before she could turn, 
the young Indian had caught the reins under the horse’s throat, 
jerked them forward, and was trolling ahead rapidly, leading the 
lloro*. 

1 he woman was powerless. And along with her supreme anger 
tin r»* ( .one a slight thrill of exultation. She knew she was dead. 

1 hr am was .setting, a gre at yellow light flooded the last of the 
ampins, flared on the trunks of the pine-trees, the pine-needles 
4?nuled and stood out with dark lustre, the rocks glowed with 
unearthly glamour. And through this effulgence the Indian at her 
Iioim-'s head fruited unweariedly on, his dark blanket swinging, his 
bare leg^ glowing with a strange transfigured ruddiness in the power- 
ful li.jht, and his straw hat with its half-absurd decorations of flowers 
and feathns shining showily above his river of long black hair. At 
time- he would utter a low call to the horse, and then the other 
Indian, b* . 4 ad would fetch the beast a whack with the stick. 

1 he w on* h » d.ght failed off the mountains, the world began to 
gn>w dark, a (old air breathed down. In the sky, half a moon was 
snuggling against the glow in the we*t. Huge shadow* came down 
from steep \\ dope-. Water was rudi. ug. i lie woman was 
<0110 ious onl , 1 her fatigue, iier unspeakable fatigue, and the cold 

wind lium tlie Ik njhts. She was not aware how moonlight replaced 
da\ light. It happened while she travelled uncoimious with 
weal iniv. 

Ior some ho.u . rhe\ tra\ riled by moonlight. Then suddenly 
(1 k*\ tame to a m in. till. The men comei-rd in low tones for a 
in* »meni 

“ Wi lamp heir," said the w i::g man. 

She wain d bi him to help Ik t down. He merely stood holding 
the hoi M-S lu idle. She alusm 1 il from the' saddle, so fatigued. 

They had dioM'n a plan* at tin foot of rocks that still gave of]' a 
little wai mth of the Min. < >n<* man cut pine-lv nigh', another erected 
little screens of pine-bouglo against the ! > k k tor shelter, and put 
boughs of balsam pine for beds. I lie third made a small fire, to heat 
mi tilhiN. 1 he> wmkrd in mIciicc. 

l he woman drank water. She did n »t \ mt to eat mly to lie 
(low n. 

Where do I deep ? " she ished. 
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The young man pointed to one of the shelters. She crept in and 
lay inert. She did not care what happened to her, she was so weary, 
and so beyond everything. Through the twigs of spruce she could 
see the three men squatting round the fire on their hams, chewing 
the tortillas they picked from the ashes with their dark fingers, and 
drinking water from a gourd. They talked in low, muttering tones, 
with long intervals of silence. Her saddle and saddle-bags Jay not 
far from the fire, unopened, untouched. The men were not 
interested in her nor her belongings. There they squatted with their 
hats on their heads, eating, eating mechanically, like animals, the 
dark sarape with its fringe falling to the ground before and behind, 
the powerful dark legs naked and squalling like an animal’s, 
showing the dirty white shirt and the sort of loin-cloth which was 
the only other garment, underneath. And they showed no moir 
sign of interest in her than if she had been a piece of venison they 
were bringing home from the hunt, and had hung inside a shelter. 

After a while they carefully extinguished the fire, and went inside 
their own shelter. Watching through the screen of boughs, she had 
a moment’s thrill of fear and anxiety, seeing the dark forms cross 
and pass silently in the moonlight. Would they attack her now . J 

But no ! They were as if oblivious of her. 1 hr horse was hobbled ; 
she could hear it hopping wearily. All was silent, mountain-silent, 
cold, deathly. She slept and woke and slept in a semi-t oj.m i* 
numbness of cold and fatigue. A long, long night, ii \ and eternal, 
and she aware that she had died. 


n 

Yet when there was a stin ing, and a clink of tlint and steel, and 
the form of a man crouching like a dog o\er a bone, at a red spluttn 
of fire, and she knew it was morning coining, it seemed to her the 
night had passed too soon. 

When the fire was going, she came out of her shelter with one teal 
desire left : for coffee. The men were warming more toitillas. 

“ Can we make coffee ? ” she asked. 

The young man looked at her, and she imagined the same faint 
spark of derision in his eyes. He shook his head. 

“ We don’t take it,” he said. “ There is no time.” 

And the elder men, squatting on their hauiu lies, looked up at hn 
in the terrible paling dawn, and there was not even ch-ridon in thru 
eves. Only that intense, yet remote, inhuman glitter which w.o 
terrible to her. They weir inaccessible. They < ouul not see her as a 
woman at all. As if die unr not a woman. As if, perhaps, her white- 
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ness took away all her womanhood, and left her as some giant, 
female white ant. That was all they could see in her. 

Before the sun was up, she was in the saddle again, and they were 
climbing steeply, in the ic y air. The sun came, and soon she was 
very hot, exposed to the glare in the bare places. It seemed to her 
the y were c limbing to the roof of the world. Beyond against hca\cn 
wcie slashes of snow. 

Dining the course of the morning, they came to a place where the 
horse could not go farther. They rented for a time with a great 
slant of living roc k in front of them, like the glossy breast of some 
ear ill-beast. Across this rock, along a wawring crack, thev had 
to go. It seemed to her that for hours she we nt in torment, on her 
hands and knees, from crack to crevice, along the slanting i’ice of this 
pure rock-mountain. An Indian in front and an Indian behind 
walked .lowly erect, shod with sandals of braided leather. But she 
in her riding-bools dared not stand erect. 

Yet what die wondered, all the* time, was why she persisted in 
clinging and c rawling along these inile -long sheets of rock. Wh\ 
she did not hurl herself clown, and have done 1 I he world wa> 
below her 

When the) emerged at last on a smnv sjope. she Km. la cl back, and 
saw the thud Indian coining carrying her saddle and saddle-bags nr 
his back, the whole hung fmrn a band acre is*, his forehead. And ht 
had his hat in his hand, as he stepped '■lowly, with the slow. >oft, 
hea\ v tread of lilt Indian, unwa\ering in the chinks of rock, as if 
along a si ran ft in the mountain's iron shield 

'l he stem slope led downwanb. The Indians seemed to grow 
e.\(iied. One l.m ahead at a slow trot, dmippea: mg mund the 
i m \ e of some*. And the track curved found and d..wn, till at las; 
in the full bla/e of the mid-mot ning sun. they u.ulcl see a x.dlev 
below' them, between walls ol r« c k. as in a great wide clnom let in 
the mountain". \ cieen valh \ , with a ri\er. and tree", and clusters 
of low flat spaikhng houses. It was all Un\ and perfect, three 
thousand feet below. K\en the Hat bridge ovc i die "tr< am. and the 
square with the houses around it. the bigger ho.!b,ug> piled up at 
opposite ends of the square, tin tall coin n-wi od trees, the pastures 
and stretches of yellow -sere mai/e. tlie jiat lies o] ‘br.-wn sheer) or 
gi »ats in the distance, on the "1* pi ", the railed nu K out es b\ the "tream- 
side. There it was. all small and perfect. looking magical, as anv 
pi. ice will look magic al, seen loan the mountain" above. I he unusual 
thing was that the low homes glittered white, whitewashed. Kicking 
like^ervstals of salt, or silver I his frightened her. 
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* They began the long, winding descent at the head of the barranca* 
following tlie stream that rushed and fell. At first it was all rocks ; 
then the pine-trees began, and soon, the silver-limbed aspens. Tin- 
flowers of autumn, big pink daisy-like flowers, and white ones, 
and many yellow flowers, were in profusion. But she had to sii 
down and rest, she was so weary. And she saw the bright flower , 
shadowily, as pale shadows hovering, as one who is dead must set 
them. 

At length came grass and pasture-slopes between mingled aspen and 
pine-trees. A shepherd, naked in the sun save for his hat and hi 
cotton loin-cloth, was driving his brown sheep away. In a grove ol 
trees they sat and waited, she and the young Indian. The one with 
the saddle had also gone forward. 

They heard a sound of someone corning. It w^s three men, in 
fine sarapes of red and orange and yellow and black, and with 
brilliant feather head-dresses. The oldest had his grey hair braided 
with fur, and his red and orange-yellow sarape was covered wnii 
curious black markings, like a leopard-skin. The other two were m<m 
grey-haired, but they were elders too. Their blankets were in 
stripes, and their head-dresses not so elaborate. 

The young Indian addressed the elders in a few quiet words. Tin \ 
listened without answering or looking at him or at the woman, 
keeping their faces averted and their eyes turned to the ground, onl 
listening. And at length they turned and looked at the woman. 

The old chief, or medieinc-man, whatever he was, had a dreph 
wrinkled and lined face of dark bronze, with a lew sparse grey han 
round the mouth. Two long braids of grey hair, braided with fut 
and coloured feathers, hung on his shoulders. And yet, it was oni\ 
his eves that .mattered. They were black and of extraordinary 
picning strength, without a qualm of misgiving in their drm«»nidi, 
dauntless power. He Jo Ted into the eye-, fit the white woman with 
a long, piercing look, seeking she knew not what. She summoned a!' 
her strength to meet his eyes and keep up her guard. But if \va> n>> 
good. He was not looking at her as one human being looks at 
another. He never even perceived her resistance or her < halh-nge 
but looked past them both, into die knew not what. 

She could sec it was hopeless r> expert any human communi- at it » n 
with this old being. 

He turned and .said a few wnnh to the vomur Indian 

"He asks what do vuti seek here?" said the yumg man n 
Spanish. 

“ I ? Nothing I I only tame to see what it was like.’* 
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This was again translated, and the old man turned his eyes on her 
once more. Then lie spoke again, in his low muttering tone, to the 
young Indian. 

“ says. w hy clocs she leave her house with the white men ? 
Does she want to bring the white man’s God to the Chilchui ? ” 

“ No,” she replied, foolhardy. “ I tame away fiom the white 
man’s God myself. I came to look for the God of the Chilchui.” 

Profound silence followed, when this was translated. Then the 
old man spoke again, in a small voice almost of w eariness. 

“ Does the white woman seek the gods of the Chilchui because 
he i* weary of her own God ? ” came the question. 

” \ es, she docs. She is tired of the white man’s God,” she replied, 
thinking that was what they wanted her to say. She woidd like to 
setv c the gods of the Chilchui. 

She was aware of an extraordinary thrill of triumph and exultanee 
passing through the Indians, in the tense silence that followed when 
this was translated. Then they all looked at her with piercing black 
eyes, in which a steely covetous intent glittered incomprehensible. 
She was the more puzzled, as there was nothing sensual or sexual 
in the look. It had a terrible glittering purity that was beyond her. 
She was afraid, she would have been paralysed with fear, had not 
something died within her, leaving her with a cold, watchful wonder 
only. 

The ciders talked a little while, then the two went away, leaving 
her with the \ *ig man and the oldest chief. The old man now 
looked at her wall a certain solicitude. 

" He says are von tired ? ” asked the young man. 

Very tired/’ she said. 

4 ‘ The men will bring you a carriage,” said the young Indian. 

The carriage, when it came, proved to be a litter consisting of a 
smt of hammock ofdaik woollen frieze, slung on to a pole w hich wa> 
Inane on the shoulders of two long-haired Indians. The woollen 
hammock was spread on the ground, she sat down on it, and the 
two men raised the pole to their shoulders. Swinging rather as if 
she were in a sack, she was carried out ofihc grove of trees, following 
the old chief, whose leopard-spotted blanket mo\ed curiously in the 
sunlight. 

They had emerged in the \ alley-head. Just in front were the 
maize fields, with ripe ears ol maize. The corn was not very tall, in 
this high altitude. The well-worn path went between it. and all she 
could sec w as the cm t form of the old c hief, in the flame and black 
sarape, stepping soft and hcaw and swift, his head forwarc looking 
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neither to right nor Ich. I In he. nets followed, stepping rhyth- 
mically, the long bluc-hlack hair glistening like a river clown the 
naked shoulders of the man in front. 

They passed the maize, and came to a big wall or earthwork made 
of earth and adobe bricks. Tlu* wooden doors were open. Passing 
on, they were in a network of small gardens, full of flowers and herbs 
and fruit trees, each garden watered by a tiny ditch of running water. 
Among each cluster of trees and flowers was a small, glittering whin 
house, windowless, and with closed door. The place was a network 
of little paths, small streams, and little bridges among square, 
flowering gardens. 

Following the broadest path — a soft narrow track between leave, 
and grass, a path worn smooth by centuries of human leet, nr* hoot 
of hoi »e nor any wheel to disfigure it thr\ came to the little mcr o! 
swift bright water, and crossed on a log bridge. E\ervthing w.is 
silent there was not a human being any where. The load went on 
under magnificent cotton-wood tiers. It emerged suddenly outside 
the central plaza or square of the \illage. 

This was a long oblong of low while houses with flat roof,, and two 
bigger building', having a> it were little* squ ite huts piled on t<,p <,| 
bigger long hut', stood at cither end <»| the ••b’otig, Li* u.g eat h other 
rather askew. k\u\ little h<>u>e was .1 dazzling white, Nave Pi the 
gieat round beam-ends win- h pr ted under the flat e im*>. and f*i 
the flat roof's. Rotinsi eat h ot the bigger buddings, on the . ,-j; .,ir ot 
the .square. wa> a >to»k\uid feme, inside which w.n garden with 
trees and flowers and various small houses. 

Not a soul was in sight. 1 h< > pu^rd silently hrtwe» n the home 
into the tential square. i his was ijuite bare and and. the *.*Mh 
trodden smooth by endless general*. *ns of passing f»«M, pa-mg 
across from door to door. AH the d*» »r» of the win !->uk *. !>•.'. < - 
ga\ e on to liiis blank square, but all tin do -is we*e t !.»-%< c i . 1 t.< 

firewood la\ near the tine bold, a clay o»en was still -rooking. imi 
there was no sign of moving life. 

'I he old man walked straight a< ro.s the - \ „ nr to tin* ! og h »u .»■ a: 
the end, where the two upper Uojr\- t as m a h || < «»! 1 1 bin k 
stood each one smaller than the P-.m 1 one. A stone slain ase, out- 
side, led up to the ro »f ot the hr a aon >. 

At the foot of this .stain a a* the litter -beaieis stood still, and 
lowered the woman to the ground. 

44 You will come up,” said the >oting Indian who qvkr Spann 1 

She mounted the stone stairs to tin* aitlien loot of the hist home 
which formed a platform round the wall of the second storey. She 
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followed around this platform to the hack of the big house. There 
they descended again, into the garden at the rear. 

So far they had seen no one. But now two men appeared, bare- 
headed, with long braided hair, and wearing a sort of white shirt 
gathered into a loin-* loth. These went along with the three new- 
eonieis, across the garden where red flowers and yellow flowers were 
blooming, to a long, low white house. There they entered without 
kno< king. 

It was dark inside. There was a low murmur of men’s voices. 
Several men were present, their white shirts showing in the gloom, 
their dark la* e s in\ ruble. They were sitting on a great Jog of smooth 
<>!d wood, that lay along the far wall. And save lor this log, the room 
"t'emed empty. But no, in the daik at one end was a couch, a 
sort of bed. and someone King there, covered whh furs. 

I he old Indian in the spotted sarape, who had accompanied the 
woman, now look offhis hat and his blanket and hb sandals. Laying 
them aside, be approached the couch, and spoke in a low voice. For 
some moments there was no answer. 'J lien an old man with the 
snow-white hair hanging round his darklv -visible face, roused lam- 
s' If like \ ion, and leaned on one elbow, looking vaguely at the 
i ompanv , in ini silence. 

1 he g rev -haired Indian spoke again, and then the \oung Indian, 
taking the woman's hand, led her forward. her linen riding 
habit, and black ho ts and hat, and her pathetic bit ol a red tie. she 
st. if »d there be the fur-covered bed of the old. old man, who sat 
r< an d up, leaning on one elbow, reinot** as a ghost, his white hair 
reaming in disorder, hi- face almost black, yet with a far-off 
intentness, not of this world, leaning forward to look at her. 

1 Ii> fac e was so old. it was like dark glass, and the few curling hairs 
that sprang white limn his lip- and chin were quite incredible. The 
long white lock-, fell unbtaided and disorderly on either side of the 
gla-w dark face*. And under a faint powder of white eyebrows, 
the black c\ rs of the old chief looked at her as if from the iar, far 
dead, seeing something that was never to be seen. 

At la-t lie* spoke a few deep, hollow words, as if to the dark air. 

“ He sa\ s, do \ mi biing \om heart to the god of the Chilchui ? " 
translated tin* young Indian. 

“ Tell him ves,” .she said, automatically. 

I here was a pause. The - >M Indian spoke again, as if to the air. 

( )ne of the men present went out. i here was a silence as il of 
eternity in the dim room that was lighted onl\ through the open 
door 
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The woman looked round. Four old men with grey hair sat on the 
log by the wall facing the door. Two other men, powerful and 
impassive, stood near the door. They all had long hair, and wore 
white shirts gathered into a loin-cloth. Their powerful legs were 
naked and dark. There was a silence like eternity. 

At length the man returned, with white and dark clothing on hb 
arm. The young Indian took them, and holding them in front of the 
woman, said : 

“ You must take oft' your clothes, and put these on.” 

“If all yofi men will go out,” she said. 

“ No one will hurt you,” he said quietly. 

“ Not while you men arc here,** she said. 

He looked at the two men by the door. They came quit kl\ 
forward, and suddenly gripped her arms as she stood, without hiiiim 
her, but with great power. Then two of the old men came, and with 
curious skill slit her boots down with keen knives, and drew them oil, 
and slit her clothing so that it came away from her. In a lew 
moments she stood there white and uiuovercd. The old man on ih< 
bed spoke, and thrv turned her round for him to see. He sp<.L 
again, and the young Indian deftly took the pins and com!) in -in 
her fair hair, so that it fell over her shoulder in a bunchy tan Jr 

Then the old man spoke again. The Indian led her to the lad- 
side. The white-haired, glass} -dark old man moistened hb lingn - 
tips at his mouth, and mmt delicately touc hed her on the bre asts am 
on the body, then on the back. And she: wine cd strange]} each tim 
as the finger-tips drew along her skin, as if Death ilsell were tone hi r 
her. 

And she wondered, almost sttllv, why she did not feel shamed 
her nakedness. She onlv frit sad and lost. Because nobocK i 
ashamed. The elder men were all dark and tense with some oihei 
deep, gloomy, incompre hensible emotion, whic h suspended all he • 
agitation, while the young Indian had a strange look of o aa-v on 
his face. And she, she was only utterly strange and beyond heiseli 
as if her body were not her ow n. 

They ga\r her the new clothing : a long white cotton shift, t ho 
came to her knee s : then a tunic of thi< k blue woollen stulf, embroid- 
ered w ith scat let and green flowers. It w as fastened over on** 
shoulder only, and belted with a braid sash of scarlet and black won! 

When she was thus dressed, they took her awav, barefoot, to a ho 
house in the stockaded garden. The young Indian told he 1 1 
might have what she wanted. She asked lor water to wash hem > 
He brought it in ajar, together with a long wooden bowl. Thru In- 
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fastened the gate-door of her house, and left her a prisoner. She 
rould see through the bars of the gate-door of her house, the red 
flowers of the garden, and a humming bird. Then from the roof 
of the big house she heard the long, heavy sound of a drum, unearthly 
to her in its summons, and an uplifted voice calling from the house- 
top in a strange language, with a far-away emotionless intonation, 
delivering some speech or message. And she listened as if from the 
dead. 

Hut she was very tired. She lay down on a couch of skins, pulling 
over her the blanket of dark wool, and she slept, giving up everything. 

When she woke it was late afternoon, and the young Indian was 
entering with a basket-tray containing food, tortillas, and corn-mush 
with bits of meat, probably mutton, and a drink made of honey, and 
some fresh plums. Hr brought her also a long garland of red and 
yellow flowers with knots of blue buds at the end. He sprinkled the 
garland with water from a jar, then ofF< red it to her. with a smile. 
Hr reined verv gentle and thoughtful, and on his lace and in his 
duik eves was a curious look of triumph and ecstasy, that frightened 
her a little. The glitter had gone from the bl.uk eyes, with their 
curving .!,*•!. lashes, and he would look at her with this strange soft 
glow of ecstasy that was not quite human, and terribly impersonal, 
and which made her uncaw. 

there anything you want?’* he said, in his low, slow, 
melodious voice, t 1 at always seemed withheld, as it he wore ^peaking 
aride to some' lv else, or as if he did not want to let the sound come 
out to her. 

“ Am 1 going to be kept a prisoner lu re . J ” -he asked. 

“ No, you can walk in the gatricn to-morrow,” he said softly. 
Always this curious solicitude. 

“ l)o you like that drink ? ” he said, offering her a little earthen- 
ware cup. “ It is very refreshing.’* 

She sipped the liquor curiously. It was made with herbs and 
sweetened with honey, and had a strange, lingering flavour. The 
voung man watched her with giatification. 

“ It has a peculiar taste.” -h« slid. 

** It is ver\ refreshing," hr icplied. his black rve< resting on her 
always with that look of gratified ecstasy. Then he went away. 
Anri presently she began to be sick, and to vomit violently, a> if she 
had no control over her-elf 

Afterwards she felt a gieal soothing languor -teal over her. her 
limbs felt strong and loo-r and full of languor, and she lay on her 
couch listening to the sound- of the \illage, watching the yellowing 
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sky, smelling the scent of burning cedar-wood, or pine-wood. So 
distinctly she heard the yapping of tiny dogs, the shuffle of far-off 
feet, the murmur of voices, so keenly she detected the smell of smoke, 
and flowers, and evening falling, so vividly she saw the one bright 
star infinitely remote, stirring above the sunset, that she felt as il all 
her senses were diffused on the air, that she could distinguish the 
sound of evening flowers unfolding, and the actual ciystal sound o! 
the heavens, as the vast bells of the wot ld-atmosphere .did past one 
another, and as if the moisture ascending and the moisture descend- 
ing in the air resounded like some harp in the cosmos. 

She was a prisoner in her house, and in the stockaded garden, 
hut she scarcely minded. And it was days bctoic she realized that 
she never saw another woman. Only the men, the cldrily men ot 
the big house, that she imagined must be some sort of temple, and 
the men priests of some sort. For they always had the same colour, 
red, orange, vcilow, and black, and the same grave, abstra* trd 
demeanour. 

Sometimes an old man would come and sit in her room with her, 
in absolute silence. None spoke any language but Indian, save the 
one younger man. The older men would smile at her, and sit with 
her lor an hour at a time, sometimes smiling at her when she spoke 
in Spanish, but never answering save with this slow, brnevolrn'- 
seeming smile. And they gave off a feeling of almost fatheiK 
solicitude. Yet their dark eves, brooding over her, bad .somethin.: 
away in their depths that was avcrsoivh fnociou> and nh nth* , 
They would cover it w i t h a smile, at once, if thev felt her looking 
Hut she had seen it. 

Always they treated her with this curious impersonal soli» itiub\ 
this uttcrlv impersonal gentlrnr- , as an old man treats a child 
But underneath it she frit their was something rbr. something 
terrible. \Vh< n her old visitor had gone awa\ , in hi- -de nt. ln-tdt. »ih. 
fatherly fashion, a .shock of fear would come over Iwt ; though < >J 
what >he knew not. 

The young Indian would sit and talk with her licelv, as il with 
great candour. But with him, too, she hit that rvciv thing real 
was unsaid. Perhaps it was unspeakable. Hi> big dark cvr> would 
rest on her almost chrrishinglv , touched with <> -tasv, and ho 
beautiful, slow, languorous voi« r would trail out its dmph\ ungram- 
matical Spanish. He told he r he was the giandson o| the old. o! I 
man, son of the man in the spotted sarape : and tfirv urn- cac i< j u* . 
kings from the old, old davs. brfoir « , rn the Spaniard-; c ame. But 
he himself bad bern in Me -\i< ■■ ( uv. and als.» m tlw 1‘uited State- 
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He had vum '•<! as a labourer, building the roads in Los Angeles 
He had travelled as far as Chicago. 

“ lhiij’t you speak English, then ? ” she asked. 

His ryes rested on her with a curious look of duplicity and confix t, 
and lie mutely shook his head. 

“ What did you do with your long hair, when y were in the 
I'nited States ? ” she asked. “ Did \ou cut it r >fi' ? '* 

Again, with the look of torment in his eyes, he diook lus ie id. 

No,” he s.iid, in a low, subdued voice, 1 woie a hat, and a 
handkerchief tied round my head . 5 

And he relapsed into silence, as if of torment* d immoiie,. 

“ Aie you the only man of’ your people who has been to the 
L oiled State" ? ” she asked him. 

*■ “ I am the only one who lias been away fnmi here for a long 

lime, i he others come ba« k mod, in one week, i hey don’t "lay 

.1w.1v. The old men don’t let them.*’ 

- And w li\ did \ « >u go ? 

” 1 he <»ld men w .ml me to go — bn aiisc I "hall be tie: • a? io”» — T * 

He talked always with the same an almo-t « luldbh 

. andi'iir. 1 ’ot he felt that this was prihaps just the cik> 1 "i his 
. v pan 1 !i. Ot pe f bqw "peec h altogether was inti cal to him. Anyhow, 
he lrh th.tt all tin* real things were kept back. 

I le 1 ame and at with her a good deal 'om'-wue " m< -re than she 

widied as il In* wanted to be near her. She ask**d him if ie- was 

inaiiud. Ib ' .■! ne vv.is- v\iih two t hildren. 

** 1 -Imuld like to "cc youi children.** she. said. 

Hi 1 1 he anwwied only with that smile, a >wret. almost e* static 
mile, abow which the daik r\ *s haidly chang'd tnam their 
< aigmatii ab lia. lion. 

it was cuiious. lie would sit with her by the hour, witliout ever 
nuking her self-miiM ioii". 01 "< \-i ■ »n 1 ions. He seemed to have no 
s^x, as lie* sal then* so "till and gentle and appaicntly submissive, 
with his head bent a little fotwaid. and the river of glistening black 
hail streaming maidenly ov er his dioul-h 1 ". 

y et when she looked again, "lie saw his shouldci> broad and power- 
Iwl. his eyebrows black and level, me "holt, cm veil, obstinate black 
ladies over his lowered ey tw, the small, lur-like line of moustache 
above b.i" blackish, heavy lip", and the strong chin, and she knew 
that in some other mysteiioie- wav lie wasdaikly and powerfully male. 
And he, feeling her watching him, would glance up at her swiftly 
with a clai k. linking look in his eves, which immediately he veiled 
with that lial!-"nd smile. 
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The days and the weeks went by, in a vague kind of contentment. 
She was uneasy sometimes, feeling she had lost the power over her- 
self. She was not in her own power, she was under the spell of some 
other control. And at times she had moments of terror and horror. 
But then these Indians would come and sit with her, casting their 
insidious spell over her by their very silent presence, their silent, 
sexless, powerful physical presence. As they sat they seemed to take 
her will away, leaving her wi 11-1 css and victim to her own indiffer- 
ence. And ths young man would bring her sweetened drink, often 
the same emetic drink, but sometimes other kinds. And after 
drinking, the languor filled her heavy limbs, her senses seemed to 
float in the air, listening, hearing. They had brought her a little 
female dog, which she called Flora. And once, in the trance of her 
senses, she felt she heard the little dog conceive, in her tiny womb, ami 
begin to be complex, with young. And another day she could hear 
the vast sound of the earth going round, like some immense arrow - 
string booming. 

But as the days grew shorter and colder, when she was cold, she 
would get a sudden revival of her will, and a desire to go out, to go 
away. And she insisted to the young man, she wanted to go out. 

So one day, they let her climb to the topmost roof of the big house 
where she was, and look down the square. It was the day of the big 
dance, but not everybody was dancing. Women with babies in 
their arms stood in their doorways, watching. Opposite, at the 
other end of the square, there was a thfong before the other big 
house, and a small, brilliant group on the terrace-roof of the fir-a 
storey, in front of wide open doors of the upper storey. Ihmmrlr 
these wide open doors she could see fire glinting in daikne^ and 
priests in headdresses of black and yellow and s<:ulct feilhei-*, 
wearing robe-like blankets of black and red and yellow, with long 
green fringes, were mo\ing about. A big drum was beating \lowl\ 
and regularly, in the dense, Indian silence. The trowel below 
waited. 

ITicn a drum started on a high beat, and then* tame the deep, 
powerful burst of men singing a heavy, savage music, like a wind 
roaring in some timeless forest, many mature men singing in one 
breath, like the wind ; and long lines of dancers walked out fnun 
under the big house. Men with naked, golden-bnin/e bodies and 
streaming black hair, tufts of red and yellow le athers on their arm , 
and kilts of white frieze with a bar of heavy red and black and giccn 
embroidery round their waists, bending slightly forward and stamp- 
ing the earth in their absorbed, monotonous stamp of the dance. .1 
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fox-fur, hung by the nose from their belt behind, swaying with the 
sumptuous swaying of a beautiful fox-fur, the tip of the tail writhing 
above the dancer’s heels. And after each man, a woman w'ith a 
strange elaborate headdress of feathers and sea-shells, and wearing 
a short black tunic, moving erect, holding up tufts of feathers in 
cat It hand, swaying her wrists rhythmically and subtly beating the 
earth with lux hare feet. 

So, the long line of the dance unfurling from the big house oppo- 
site. And from the big house beneath her, strange scent of intense, 

> 1 1 «inge tense silence, then the answering burst of inhuman male 
ringing, and the long line of the dance unfurling. 

It went on all day, the insistence of the drum, the cavernous, 
loaring, storm-like sound of male singing, the incessant swinging 
otalu* fox-skins behind the powerful, gold-bronze, stamping legs of 
the men. the autumn sun from a perfect blue heaven penning on the 
livers of black hair, men’s and women’s, the valley all still, the walls 
'•frock beyond, the awful huge bulking of the mountain against the 
pure sky, its snow seething with sheer whiteness. 

l or hours and hours she watched, spell-bound, and as if drugged. 
And in all the terrible persistence of the drumming and the prim« «. al, 
rushing tteep singing, and the endless stamping of the dance offox- 
tailed men, the it cad of heavy, bird-erect women in their black 
tunics, she seemed at last to feel her own death ; her own oblitera- 
tion. As if she were to be obliterated from the held of life again. 
In the .strange aw ring symbols on the heads of the changeless, 
absorbed women she seemed to read once more the Merit Merit fekel 
('I'hnnin. Her kind of womanhood, intensely personal and 
iii(h\idual, was to be obliterated again, and the great primeval 
symbols were to tower om e more over the fallen individual independ- 
ence of woman. The sharpness and the quivering nervous conscious- 
ness of the highly-bred white woman was to be destroyed again, 
womanhood was to he cast once more into the great stream of 
impersonal sex and impersonal p.o'ion. Strangely, as if clairvoyant, 
she saw the immense sat riticc prepared. And >he went back to her 
little house in a trance of agony. 

After this, there was alwavs a certain agony when she heard the 
drums at evening, and the 'M.mgc upliiicd savage sound of men 
singing round the drum, like wild creatures howling to the invisible 
gods of the moon and the vanished sun. Some thing of the chuckling, 
sobbing erv of the covote, something of the exultant bark of the lux. 
the far-off wild melaiuholv exultancc of the howling wolf, the 
torment of the puma’s stream, and the insistence of the ancient 
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fierce human male* with his lapses of tenderness and his abiding 

Sometimes she would climb the high roof after nightfall* anti 
listen to the dim duster of young men round the drum on the 
bridge just beyond the square, singing by the hour. Sometimes 
there would be a fire, and in the fire-glow, men in their white shirts 
or naked save for a loin-cloth, would be dancing and stamping like 
spectres, hour after hour in the dark cold air, within the fire-glow, 
forex er dancing and stamping like turkeys, or (hopping squatting 
bv the fire to ie>t, throwing theit blankets round them. 

“ Win do sou all have the same colours ? " she asked the young 
Indian. *’ Whs do son all have red and yellow and hlark, ovn 
\ oin v\ hire dm ts ? And the women ha\ e hl.u k tunic s ? ** 

He look* d ju:o her r\t*, cuiiouslv, and the faint, evasive smile* 
came on to his tai e behind tlu* smile lav a soft, stiange malignant v. 

iVtause out men aie the tur and the da\ time, and our women 
are the spaces between dir stars at night,’' hr said. 

“ An n’t the worm n < sen st.u s ? ” she '.aid. 

“ No. W'e sa\ thes aie the >j>ai es between the stai%, that keep the 
stat< apait " 

He looked at her odd!\, and again the t..u<h of derision tame 
into his r\e> 

White people, ’’ he said. ” tins know nothing, j lies- are like 
children, alwa\> w.th ms < We kn »w the miii. and we know tin* 
moon. And wt >as , win n a white w< man sat i ih. r her ell to < mu god 
then our gods will h* «;m to make* the wot Id again, and the wlm* 
man’s gods will fall to jne.es.” 

** 1 low >at i if it r hei ^ It .* ” she asked r] u it klv. 

And he, as quit kls i os ered. t os er rd hi not It with a subtle smile. 

*' Nlie saeritu e her ow n gods and t ome to oui gods, I mean that,* 
he said, soothing!} . 

lV*r she wa> not ieas>nird. An it v pang of fear and t t r taints was 
at it< r h< arr. 

” l he sun he is alls e at < >ne end ol da 4.s he i on tinned, " a* d 
tin in .on list > a* the othri enrl And t I k man all the time base t* 
keep the sun happs in his udr of the sk\ , and the woman hast* to 
keep tlu* moon (poet at her side of the sks . All the lime she base t«» 
work at this. And the sun can’t esei go im«* the house ot the moon, 
and the nv>nn can’t eser go into the bona* o| tin sun, in the sk\ 
So the woman, 'he asks tlu* moon to tome into her tasr, inside her. 
And the man, he diasvs the sun d»»*sn fill lu* has t lie power of the 
sun. All the time he do this. I lien when the man gets a woman, 
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the §un goes into the cave of the moon, and that is how everything 
in the world starts.” 

Sfcc listened, watching him closely, as one enemy watches another 
who is speaking with double meaning. 

41 Then,” she said, “ why aren’t you Indians masters of the white 
men ? ” 

“ Because,” he said, “ the Indian got weak, and lost his power 
with the sun, so the white men stole the sun. But they can’t keep 
him — they don’t know how. They got him, but they don’t know 
what to do with him, like a boy who catch a big grizzly bear, arid 
< an’t kill him, and can’t run away from him. The grizzly bear 
eats the boy that catch him, when he want to run away from him. 
White men don’t know what they are doing with the sun. and white 
women don’t know what they do with the moon, i'he moon she got 
angry with white women, like a puma when someone kills her little 
ones. The moon, she bites white women -here ino.de, and he 
pressed his side. “ 1 he moon, she i> angry in a white woiu.m ' 
cave. The Indian can sec it. And '<«on " lie add»d. “the Indian 
women get the moon back and keep her quiet in their house. And 
the Indigo m*-n get the sun, and the power over all the world. 
White men don’t know what the sun is. 1 h< v never know. 

He subside d into a < urious exultant mI-’ih c. 

“ But,” she faltered, “ why do you hate us so ? Wh\ do you hate 
me ? ” 

He looked u 1 uddcnly with a light on his face, and a startling 

flame of a smile. 

“ No, we don't hate,” he said soltlv, looking with a curious glitter 
into her lace. 

“ You do,” she said, forlorn and hopele^. 

And altera moment s silence. he o isi ami went away. 


in 

Winter had now come, in the high \ alley, with snow that melted in 
the day’s sun, and nights that wire bitter cold. She lived on, in a 
kind of' daze, feeling her power ebbing nv-re and more away from 
her, as if her will were leaving her. Mu- felt always in the same 
relaxed, confused, victimised Mate, unless the sweetened herb drink 
would numb her mind altogether, and release her senses into a 
sort of heightened, mystic acuteness and a lecling as it she were 
diffusing out deliciously into the hammnv of things. This at length 
became the only stale of consciousness she rcallv recogniz 'd : tins 
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exquisite sense of bleeding out into the higher beauty and harmony 
of things. Then she could actually hear the great stars in heaven, 
which she saw through her door, speaking from their motion and 
brightness, saying things perfectly to the cosmos, as they trod in 
perfect ripples, like bells on the floor of heaven, passing one another 
and grouping in the timeless dance, with the spaces of dark between. 
And she could hear the snow on a cold, cloudy day twittering and 
faintly whistling in the sky, like birds that flock and fly away in 
autumn, suddenly calling farewell to the invisible moon, and slipping 
out of the pftiins of the air, releasing peaceful warmth. She herself 
would call to the arrested snow to fall from the upper air. Sin 
would call to the unseen moon to cease to be angry, to make peat i 
again with the unseen sun like a woman who ceases to be angry in 
her house. And she would smell the sweetness of the moon relaxing 
to the sun in the wintry heaven, when the snow fell in a faint, ( old- 
perfumed relaxation, as the peace of the sun mingled again in a soit 
of unison with the peace of the moon. 

She was aware too of the sort of shadow that was on the Indian, 
of the valley, a deep stoical disconsolation, almost religion* in its depth 
** We ha\e lo>t (Mir power over the sun, and we are trving to gn 
him back. But he is wild with us. and shv like a hor*e that ha* g«.- 
away. We have to go through a lot.*' So the young Indian said 1 » 
her, looking into her eves with a strained meaning. And he, as •,*' 
bewitched, replied : 

“ I hope you will get him back.” 

The smile of triumph flew oyer hi* fa* e. 

** Do you hope it ? ” he said. 

'* 1 do,” she an*wered fatally. 

“ Then all’ right,” he said. “ We di dl get him ” 

And he went away in exultant e. 

She felt she was drifting on some t oroummatioii, wind h die had 
no will to avoid, yet which seemed heaw and finally t«-i : to In 
It must have lx*en almost December, f>r the dav* weie di*»it w ! , n 
she was taken again before the aged man, and stripped of her (ladl- 
ing, and touched with the old finger-tips. 

The aged cacique looked her in the eyes, with his eyes of loneh 
far-ofF, black intentness, and murmured something t«> her. 

“He wants you to make the sign of prate,” the young man 
translated, showing her the gesture. ” IVace and farewell to him 
She was fascinated by the black, glav-like, intent e ye* of the ol i 
cacique, that watched her without blinking, like a basilisk’s, over- 
powering her. In their depths also she *aw a certain father!, 
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compassion, and pleading. She put her hand before her face, in the 
required manner, making the sign of peace and farewell. He made 
the sign of peace back again to her, then sank among his furs. She 
thought he was going to die, and that he knew it. 

1 here followed a day of ceremonial, when she was brought out 
before all the people, in a blue blanket with white fringe, and holding 
blue feathers in her hands. Before an altar of one house she w r as 
perfumed with incense and sprinkled with ash. Before the altar of 
the opposite house she was fumigated again with incense by the 
gorgeous, terrifying priests in yellow and scarlet and black, their 
faces painted with scarlet paint. And then they threw water on her. 
Meanwhile she was faintly aware of the fire on the altar, the heavy, 
heavy sound of a drum, the heavy sound of men beginning povver- 
fiftly, deeply, savagely to sing, the swaying of the crowd of faces in 
the plaza below', and the formation for a sacred dance. 

But at this time her commonplace consciousness was numb, she 
was aware of her immediate surroundings as shadows, almost im- 
material. With refined and heightened senses she could hear .he 
sound of the eartli winging on its journey, like a shot arrow, the 
iipplr-rust’iu" of the air, and the boom of the great arrow-string. 
And it seemed to her there were two great influences in the upper 
air, one golden towards the sun, and one invisible silver ; the first 
travelling like rain ascending to the gold presence sunwards, the 
.second like rain ril verily descending the ladders of space towards 
the ho\ ering, 1 L mg clouds over the snowy mountain-top. 1'hcn 
between them, another presence, waiting to shake himself free of 
moMiuc, of liras y white snow that had mysteriously collected about 
him. And in summer, like a scorched eagle, he would wait to shake 
hiniM-lfc I ear oi the weight of heavy sunbeams. And he was coloured 
like f.ic. And he wa* always shaking himself clear, of snow or of 
heavy heat, like an eagle rustling. 

Then there was a still stranger presence, standing watching from 
die blue distance, always watching. Sometimes running in upon 
the wind, or shimmering in the heat-waves. The blue wind itself, 
rushing as it were out of the holes into the skv. rushing out of 
the skv down upon the earth. The blue wind, the go-between, the 
invisible ghost that belonged t<> two worlds, that plavcd upon the 
ascending and the descending chords of the rains. 

More and more her ordmarv personal cuiimThisiicss had left her, 
she had gone into that other state of passional losmic consciousness, 
like one who b drugged. I he Indians, with then heavily religious 
natures, had made her succumb to their virion. 
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Only one personal question she asked ilu: )oimg Indian : 

” Why am I the only one that weal's blue ? ” 

*' It is the colour of the wind. It is the colour of what goes away 
and is never coining back, but which is always here, waiting like 
death among us. It is the colour of the dead. And it is the colour 
that stands away off, looking at us from the distance, that cannot 
come near to us. When we go near, it goes farther. It can’t be 
near. We are all brown and yellow and black hair, and white teeth 
and red blood. We are the ones that are here. You with blue eyes, 
\ ou are the messengers from the far-away, you cannot stay, and now 
it is time for you to go bai k.” 

'* Where to ? ” she asked. 

k To the wav-off things like the sun and the blue mother of rain, 
and tell them that we arc the people on the world again, and we ( an 
bring the sun to the moon again, like a red horse to a blue mare ; 
we are the people. The white women have driven back the moon 
m the sky, won’t let her come to the sun. So the sun is angry. And 
the Indian must give the moon to the sun.” 

*' How ? ” she said. 

'■ The white woman got to die and eo like a wind to the sun, tell 
him die Indians will open the gate to him. And the Indian women 
will open the gate to the moon. Ilu* while women don’t let tin* 
moon come down out of the blue coral. The moon used to conn- 
down among the Indian womciiyiikc a white goal among the flowem. 
And the sun want to e omc down to the Indian men. like an eagle to 
the pine-trees. 1 hr >un, he is shut out behind the white man, .an: 
the moon she is shut out behind the wlutc woman, and they can ; 
get away. They arc angry, r\ cry thing in the world gets angnei 
The Indian savs, he will give the white woman to the sun, .so the 
sun will leap o\cr the white man and tome to the* Indian again 
And the moon will be surprised, she will see the gate open, and she 
not know which wav te» go. But the Indian woman will call to the 
moon, Come ! Come ! Come back into my ria^laru;^ l he n icked u hit' 
woman can t harm you am more. I hen the sun will look e»\ri the he.ns 
of the while men, and see* the moon in t lie* pastures of our women, 
with the Red Men standing around like pinr-tics. 1 hen he will 
leap over the heads ol the white men, and < umr running past to lie- 
Inclians through the sprue e tree*'. And we, who are* ml and hla< k 
and yellow, we who May, wr shall hav e the sun on our 1 ight hand am < 
the moon on our left. So vve e an bring the rain down out of 1 lie bli < 
meadows, and up out of the blae k ; and we- , an < all the wind that 
tells the corn to grow, when we* ask him, and vve shall make f hr 
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clouds to break, and the sheep to have twin lambs. And wc shall be 
full of power, like a spring day. But the white people will be a hard 
winter, without snow ” 

But, said the white woman, “ I don’t shut out the moon — how 
can I ? ” 

“ Yes,” he said, “ you shut the gate, and then laugh, think you 
have it all your own way.” 

She could never quite understand the way he looked at her. He 
was always so curiously gentle, and his smile was so >oft. Yet there 
was such a glitter in his eyes, and an unrelenting sort of hate came 
out of his words, a strange, profound, impersonal hate. Personally 
he liked her, she was sure. He was gentle with her, attracted by her 
in some strange, soft, passionless way. But impersonally he hated 
her with a mystic hatred. He would smile at her. winningly. Yet if, 
the next moment, she glanced round at him unawares, she would 
catch that gleam of pure after-hate in His eyes. 

4i Have 1 got to die and be given to the sun ? ” she asked. 

“ Sometime,” he said, laughing evasively. “ Sometime we all die.” 

They were gentle with her, and very considerate with her. 
Strange :n the old priests and the young cacique alike, they 

watched o\er her and cared for her like women. In their soft, 
insidious understanding, there was something womanly. Yet their 
eyes, with that strange glitter, and their dark. shut mouths that 
would open to *Iic broad jaw. th^small, strong, white teeth, had 
something ver ; rimitixrly iu.de and cruel. 

One wintry d.tv, when snow was falling, they took her to a great 
dark chamber in the big bouse. The fire was burning in a corner 
on a high raised dais under a sort oi hood or canopy of adobe- work. 
She saw in the lire-glow the glowing bodies of the almost naked 
priests, and strange sxmboU on the 1 1 -of and w.tlK of^he chandler. 
There was no door 01 window in the chamber, they had descended 
| > v a ladder from the roof. And the fire of pinewood danced con- 
tinually, showing walls painted with strange dexiees. which she 
could not understand, and a ceiling of poles making a curious 
pattern of black and red and yellow', and alcoxes or niches in which 
were curious objects she could not discern. 

I’he older priests were going through some ceremony near the 
fire, in silence', intense Indian dlenee. She was seated on a low 
projection of the wall, opposite tlu' lire, two men seated beside her. 
Presently tliev gave her a think from a cup, whuh she t*H»k gladly, 
bec ause of tlu* semi-tram e it would induce. 

In the daikncss and in the silem e she was accurately aware of 
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everything that happened to her : how they took oft'hcr clothes, and, 
standing her before a great, weird device on the wall, coloured blur 
and white and black, washed her all over with water and the amolt 
infusion ; washed even her hair, softly, carefully, and dried it on 
white cloths, till it was soft and glistening. Then they laid her on 
a couch under another great indecipherable image of red and bla< k 
and yellow, and now rubbed all her body with sweet-scented oil, and 
massaged all her limbs, and her back, and her sides, with a loin*, 
strange, hypnotic massage. Their dark hands were incredibL 
powerful, yet soft with a watery softness she could not understand 
And the dark faces, leaning near her white body, she saw were daik- 
ened with red pigment, with lines of yellow round the checks. And 
the dark eyes glittered absorbed, as the hands worked upon the soft 
white body of the woman. 

They were so impersonal, absorbed in something that was brynm: 
her. They never saw her as a personal woman : she could tell that 
She was some mystic object to them, some \ehicle of passions tn ■> 
remote for her to grasp. Herself in a Mate of nance, she watched 
their faces bending over her, dark, strangely glistening with tli< 
transparent red paint, and lined with bars of yellow. And in tlu> 
weird, luminous-dark mask 4 of living lace, the eyes were fixrd with 
an unchanging steadfast gleam, and the purplwh-pigmcnted lip 
were closed in a full, grimness. The immense lund . 

mental sadness, the grimheSPpf- ultimate decision, the fi\i»v * 1 
revenge, and the nascent exulthncc of those that arr going to trii n.| \ 
— these things she could read in their faces, a- she lay and was n.l n. 1 
into a misty glow' by their uncanny dark hands Her hmlw t » 
flesh, her very bones at last seemed to he difli>»ng .nto . mw ..i 
sort of mist' in which her consciousness hovered like *omr >ui 
gleam in a flushed cloud. 

She knew' the gleam would fade, the ilotid would go grey. But ,r 
present she did not believe it. She knew she was a \u nm . that .ia 
this elaborate work upon her was the work of victimising her. I?u 
she did not mind. She wanted it. 

Later, they put a short blue tunic on her and tr>ok her to the upp* . 
terrace, and presented her to the people. She saw' the plaza below 
her full of dark laces and of glittering eyes. There was no pity : onb 
the curious hard exultancr. The people gave a subdued cry whci 
they saw' her, and she shuddered. But she hardly cared. 

Next day was the la«t. She slept in a < lumber of the big hoi*"' 
At dawn they put on her a big blue blanket with a fringe, and !<•! 
her out into the plaza, among the throng of §ilrr\ dark-blankt im! 
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people. There was pure white snow on the ground, and the dark 
people in their dark-brown blankets looked like inhabitants of 
another world. 

A large drum was slowly pounding, and an old priest was declaring 
from a housetop. But it was not till noon that a litter came forth, 
and the people gave that low, animal cry which was so moving. In 
the sack-like litter sat the old, old cacique, his white hair braided 
with black braid and large turquoise stones. His face was like a piece 
ol obsidian. He lifted his hand in token, and the litter stopped in 
front ol her. Fixing her with his old eyes, he spoke to her for a few 
moments, in his hollow \oicc. No one translated. 

Another litter came, and she was placed in it. Four priests moved 
ahead, in their scarlet and yellow and black, with plumed head- 
dresses. Then came the litter of the old cacique. T hen the light 
drums began, and two groups of singers burst simultaneously into 
song, male and wild. And the golden-red, almost naked men. 
adorned with ceremonial feathers and kilts, the rivers of black hair 
down their backs, formed into two files and began to tread the 
dance. So they threaded out of the snowy plaza, in tw'o long, sump- 
tuous line* 'if dark red-gold and black and fur, swaying with a faint 
tinkle of bits o! Ahell and flint, winding over the snow between the 
two bee-c lusters of men who sang aro\ind the drum. 

Slowly they moved out, and Jiet\ litter, with its attendance of 
feathered, lurid, dancing pricstsj^fcyed after. Everybody danced 
the tread of # * ciancc-stcp, even, subtly, the litter-bearers. And 
out of the plaza they went, past smoking ovens, on the trail to the 
great cotton-woocl trees, that stood like grey-silver lace against the 
blue sky, bare and exquisite above the snow\ The river, diminished, 
rushed among fangs of ice. The chequer-squares of gardens w ithin 
femes were all snowy, and the white houses now looked yellowish. 

'I he whole valley glittered intolerably with pure snow, away to 
the walls of the standing rock. And across the Bat cradle of snow- 
bed wound the long thread of the dance, shaking slowly and sump- 
tuously in its orange and bl:u k motion. The high drums thudded 
quickly, and on the crystalline frozen air the swell and roar of the 
chant ol savages was like an obsession. 

She sat looking out of her litter with big, transfixed blue eyes, 
under which were the wan markings of her drugged weariness. 
She knew she was going to die. among the glisten of this snow, at the 
hands of this savage, sumptuous people. And as she stared at 
the blaze of the blue sky abi»\c the slashed and ponderous mountain, 
sh'* thought : “ I am dead already. What difference docs it ^ak the 
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transition from the dead I am to the dead I shall he, very soon ! ** 
Yet her soul sickened and felt wan. 

The strange procession trailed on, in perpetual dance, slowly 
across the plain of snow, and then entered the; slopes between the 
pine-trees. She saw the copper-dark men dancing the dance-tread, 
onwards, between the copper-pale tree trunks. And at last she, too, 
in her swaying litter, entered the pine-trees. 

They were travelling on and on, upwards, across the snow under 
the trees, past die superb shafts of pale, flaked copper, the rusth and 
shake and tread of the threading dance, penetrating into the 
forest, into the mountain, 't hey were following a stream-bed : but 
the stream was dry, like summer, dried up by the frozen ness of the 
head- waters. There were dark, rcd-bion/r willow bushes with 
wattles like wild hair, and pallid aspen-trees looking cold flesh 
against the snow. Then jutting dark rinks. 

At last she could tell that the dancers were moving forward no 
more. Nearer and nearer she came upon the drum's as to a lair of 
mysterious animals. Then through the bushes >he emerged into a 
strange amphitheatre, facing was a great wall of hollow ro< k. 
down the 1'nmt of which hung a great, dripping, fang-like spok*- of 
it c. The ice came pouring o\cr the rock from the pic* ipii e abuv* , 
and then stood arrested, dripping out of high heaver., almost down 
to the hollow stones where the .stream-pool should be bt !ow\ Urn 
the pool was dry. 

On either side the dry pool the lines of dancer* had formed, an I 
the dance was continuing without intermission, against a ba« k- 
gr> mnd of bus he-. 

But what >hc felt was that fa nged inverted pinn.it Ir of he, hangin : 
from the lip of the dark prrripit e above. And behind the great !•-!>■ 
of ice she saw the leopat d-like tigurr. of piicas « limbing the h*>ll >w 
cliff face, to the cave that like a dai k mk ket b» >m l a i av ny, an oi ii u <■, 
half-way up the crag. 

Before she could realize, her litter-bearers were -tagg' iing in the 
footholds, ( limbing the rot k. She, too, wa> behind dr i» r. 1 h* o c 
hung, like a < tirtain that i> not spread, but hang- like a great funv 
And near above her was the oriht e of the t ave sinking tlaik into the 
roik. She watched it as she swayed upwards. 

On the platform of the cave stood the priests, waiting in all then 
gorgeousness of feathers and hinged robes, watt lung her a*;i ent 
Two of them st wiped to help her litter-bearer. And at length di< 
was on the platform of the cave, far in behind the -haft hr. above 
the hollow amphitheatre among the bushes below, wheie men were 
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.lancing, ami the whole populace of the village was clustered in 
iilence. 

1 he sun was sloping down the afternoon sky, on the left. She knew 
hat this was the shortest day of the year, and the last day of her life. 

I hey stood her facing the iridescent column of ice, which fell down 
marvellously arrested, aw ay in front of her. 

Some signal was given, and the dame below stopped. There was 
now absolute silence. She was given a little to drink, then two priests 
look oil her mantle and her tunic, and in her strange pallor she stood 
here, between the lurid robes of the priests, beyond the pillar of ice, 
>eyond and above the dark-faced people. The throng below gave 
die low', wild cry. Then the priest turned her round, so she stood 

ith her bac k to the open world, her Jong blond hair to the people 
delta w. And they cried again. 

She was f.u mg the cave, inwards. A fire was burning and flicker- 
ing in the depth**. Four priests had taken off their robes, and were 
dmovt as naked as she was. They were powerful men in the prime 
•l liie, and thev kept their dark, painted fa* « - lowered. 

Fimn the liie came the old, old piirst, with an im ense-pan. He 
w.o naked md in a state of barbaric ecstasy. He fumigated hi> 
\ it lim, 1 1 * uing at die same time in a hollow voice. Behind him came 
anodiei robele>s priest, with two flint knives. 

W In n she was fumigated, they laid her on a huge flat stone, the 
f 1 on powerful men holding her by the ouMrt n hed arms and leg> 
Behind stood th< .grit man, like a -k« h ton lovned with da: k g!a^, 
holding a knife and transfi\edl\ watching the >un ; and behind him 
igain wa> another naked piiest. w!th a knilr. 

She lelt little sensation, though she knew all that \Mb happt rung. 
Turning to the skv, sh<- looked at the \ elh«w 0111. It wa* "inking. 
1 he shall of ice was 1 ik< k a shadow between licr and it. And di.' 
1 r.ih/ed that t lie* yellow raw weie Idling half the case, though they 
had not reached the altar win te the fire was. at the far end of the 
I umu 1 -shaprd < u\ its - . 

Yc>. the* raw were creeping round dowl\. As lhe\ grew ruddier, 
they penetrated laither. When the ird sun was about to sink, he 
woulci shine* full thiough die shaft ot ier deep into the hallow of the 
t ave, t < j the innermost. 

She understood now that thi" was what the men were waiting for. 
K\rn those that held her down were bent and twisted round, their 
black eyes watt hing the sun with a glittering eagerness, and awe, 
-nd 1 taxing. The bhwk o\e> ol the* aged caiique were fixed like 
black mirrors on the sun, as it sightless, yet containing some terrible 
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answer to the reddening winter planet. And all the eyes of the 
priests were fixed and glittering on the sinking orb, in the reddening, 
icy silence of the winter afternoon. 

They were anxious, terribly anxious, and fierce. Their ferocity 
wanted something, and they were waiting the moment. And their 
ferocity was ready to leap out into a mystic exultance, of triumph. 
But still they were anxious. 

Only the eyes of that oldest man were not anxious. Black, and 
fixed, and as if sightless, they watched the sun, seeing beyond the sun. 
And in their .black, empty concentration there was power, power 
intensely abstract and remote, but deep, deep to the heart of the 
earth, and the heart of the sun. In absolute motionlessness In- 
watched till the red sun should send his ray through the column of 
ice. Then the old man would strike, and strike home, accomplish 
the sacrifice and achieve the power. 

The mastery that nun must hold, and that passes from race to rate 
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He had dnidal to sit up all night, as a kind of penance. The 
telegram had simply said : “ Ophelia’s condition critical.” He felt, 
under the tin umstanees, that to go to bed in the uagon-lit would be 
frivolous. So he sat wearily in the first-class compartment as night 
fell over I ranee. 

lie ought, of course, to he sitting by Ophelia’s bedside. But 
( )pTu lia didn’t want him. So he sat up in the train. 

Deep inddc him was a black and ponderous weight : like some 
tumour filled with sheer gloom, weighing down hi> \itals. He had 
always taken life s< riously. Seriousness now overwhelmed him. His 
daik, handsome, clean-shaven face would have done for Christ on 
the Cross, with the thick black eyebrows tilted in the dazed agony. 

The the train was like an inferno : nothing was real. 

Two elder ly I.nglM women opposite him had died long ago, perhaps 
even before he had. Because, of course, he was dead himself. 

Slow, giey dawn came in the mountains of the ir< niier, and he 
watched it with up a mg eves. But his mind repealed : — 

41 Ai. when the dawn came, dim and sad 
And chill with curly showers, 

1 ler quiet e\ t'lids c losed : she had 
Another morn than ours.” 

And his monk’s changele^, tormented face showed no trace of the 
(ontempt lie felt, '*ven self-eontc mpt, for this bathos, as his critical 
mind judged it. 

He was in Italy : he looked at the country with faint aversion. 
Not capable of much feeling any more, he had only a tinge of 
av ersion as he saw the olives and the sea. A sort of poetic swindle. 

It was night again when he re.u hid the home of the Blue Sisters, 
where Ophelia had chosen to retreat. He was inhered into the 
Mother Superior’s room, in the palace. She rose and bowed to him 
in silence, looking at him along her nose. Then she said in French : 

44 It pains me to tell you. She died this afternoon/’ 

He stood stupefied, not feeling much, anyhow, but gazing at 
nothingness from his handsome, strong-featured monk’s face. 

~Sv) 
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The Mother Superior softly put her white, handsome hand on his 
arm and gazed up into his face, leaning to him. 

11 Courage ! ” she said softly. “ Courage, no ? ” 

He stepped back. He was always seared when a woman 
leaned at him like that. In her voluminous skirts, the Mother 
Superior was very womanly. 

“ Quite ! ** he replied in English. 44 Can I sec her ? ” 

The Mother Superior rang a bell, and a young sister appeared 
She was rather pale, but there was something naive and mischievous 
in her hazel pyes. The elder woman murmured an introduction, the 
young woman demurely made a slight reverence. But Matthew held 
out his hand, like a man reaching for the last straw. The young nun 
unfolded her white hands and shyly slid one into his, passive as a 
sleeping bird. 

And out of the fathomless Hades of his gloom he thought : “ What 
a nice hand ! ” 

They went along a handsome but cold corridor, and tapped at a 
door. Matthew, walking in far-off Hades, still was aware of the soft, 
fine voluminousness of the women’s black skirts, moving with soft, 
fluttered haste in front of him. 

He was terrified when the door opened, and he saw the candles 
binning round the white bed, in the lofty, noble room. A sister sat 
beside the candles, her face dark and primitive, in the white coif, a\ 
she looked up from her breviary. Then she rose, a sturdy woman, 
and made a little bow, aq^ Matthew was aware of erramy-dude 
hands twisting a black rosary, against the rich, blue silk on I f : 
bosom. 

The three sisters flocked silent, yet fluttered and vers feminine, in 
their volumes of silky black skirts, to the bed-head. '1 he Mother 
Superior leaned, anil with utmost delicacy lilted the veil of white 
lawn from the dead lac e. 

Matthew saw the dead, beautiful composure of his wile's face, and 
instantly, something leaped like laughter in the depths of him, he 
gave a little grunt, and an extraordinary smile c atue over his fa* e 

The three nuns, in the candle glow that cjimcicd warm and cpu< k 
like a Christmas tree, were looking at him with heavily compassionate 
eyes, from under their coif-bands. They were like a mirror. Six 
eyes suddenly started with a little fear, then changed, puzzled, into 
wonder. And over the three nuns' faces, he IplessK lac mg him in the 
candle-glow, a strange, involuntary smile l**gan to come. In the 
three faces, the same smile growing so difh -irmly, like thicc mi! ‘ tie 
Bowers opening. In the pale young nun, it was almost pain, with 
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a touch of mischievous ecstasy. But the dark Ligurian face of the 
watching sister, a mature, level-browed woman, curled with a pagan 
smile, slow, infinitely subtle in its archaic humour. It was the 
L (Tuscan smile, subtle and unabashed, and unanswerable. 

I he Mother Superior, who had a large-featured face something 
like Matthew’s own, tried hard not to smile. But he kept his 
humorous, malevolent chin uplifted at her, and she lowered her face 
as the smile grew, grew and grew over her face. 

The young, pale sister suddenly covered her face with her sleeve, 
her body shaking. The Mother Superior put her arm over the girl’s 
shoulder, murmuring with Italian emotion : “ Poor little thing ! 
Weep, then, poor little thing ! ” But the chuckle was still there, 
under the emotion. The sturdy dark sister stood unchanging, 
clvuhing the black beads, but the noiseless smile immovable. 

Matthew suddenly turned to the b<d, to see if his dead wife had 
obseiwd him. It was a movement of fear. 

Ophelia lay so pretty and so touching, with her peaked, dead little 
nose stic king up, and her face of an obstinate child fixed in the final 
obstinacy. The smile went away from Matthew, and the look of 
super-iuartvrdom took its place. He did not weep : he just ira/ed 
without ireamng. Only, on his face deepened the look : 1 knew this 
martyrdom was in store for me ! 

She was so pretty, so childlike, so clc\er, so obstinate, so worn — 
and s< > dead ! He felt so blank about it all. 

'I hoy had be 1 married ten year®.# He himself had not been 
pci fee t — no, no, not by any means ! But Ophelia had always wanted 
iu*r own will. She had loved him, and grown obstinate, and left him. 
and grown wistful, or contemptuous, or angry, a dozen times, and 
a dozen times come back 1 1 » him. 

Thcv had no children. And he. sentimentally, had always 
wanted children. He felt very largely sad. 

Now' she would never come back to him. This was the thirteenth 
time, and she was gone for ever. 

But was she ? Kvcn as he thought it, he felt her nudging him 
somewhere in the ribs, to make him smile. He writhed a little, and 
an angry frown came on his brow. He was not going to smile ! He 
set his square, naked jaw, and bared his big teeth, as he looked down 
at the infinitely provoking dead woman. “ At it again ! ” — he 
wanted to sav to her, like the man in Dickens. 

He himself had not been perfect. He was going to dwell on his 
own imperfections. 

He tinned suddenly to the three women, who had faded back- 
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wards beyond the candles, and now hovered, in the white frames ot 
their coifs, between him and nowhere. His eyes glared, and he 
bared his teeth. 

“ Mca culpa ! Mea culpa ! ” he snarled. 

“ Macchfc ! ** exclaimed the daunted Mother Superior, and her 
two hands flew apart, then together again, in the density of the 
sleeves, like birds nesting in couples. 

Matthew ducked his head and peered round, prepared to bolt. 
The Mother Superior, in the background, softly intoned a Pater 
Nostcr, and h$r beads dangled. The pale young sister faded farther 
back. But the black eyes of the sturdy, black-avised sister twinkled 
like eternally humorous stars upon him, and he felt the smile digging 
him in the ribs again. 

** Look here ! ” he said to the women, in expostulation, “ I’m 
awfully upset. I’d better go.” 

They hovered in fascinating bewilderment. He ducked for the 
door. But even as he went, the smile began to come on his face, 
caught by the tail of the sturdy sister's black eye, with its everlasting 
twink. And, he was secretly thinking, he wished he could hold both 
her creamv-dusky hand*, that were folded like mating birds, 
voluptuously. 

But he insisted on dwelling upon his own imperfections. .\f t u 
culpa! he howled at himself. And even as he howled it, he !<■!: 
something nudge him in the ribs, saying to him : Smile ! 

The three women left behind in the lofty room looked at one 
another, and their hands flew tip for a moment, like si\ birds livin ' 
suddenly out of the foliage, then settling again. 

“ Poor thing ! ” said the Mother Superior, lompassionatcly. 

” Yes ! Yes ! Poor thing ! ” cried the young sbur, with naive, 
shrill impulsiveness. 

“ Gia ! ” said the dark-avhed sister. 

The Mother Superior noiselessly moved to the bed, and leaned over 
the dead fare. 

“ She seems to know, poor soul ! ” she murmured. “ Don’t \«».i 
think so ? ” 

The three coifed heads leaned together. And fur the first time 
they saw the faint ironical curl at the corners ol Ophelia s mouth 
They looked in fluttering wonder. 

“ She has seen him ! ” whispered the thrilling young sister. 

The Mother Superior delicately laid the fine- worked veil over the 
cold face. Then they murmured a prayer for the anima, fingering 
their beads. Then the Mother Superior set two of the candies 
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straight upon their spikes, clenching the thick candle with firm, soft 
grip, and pressing it down. 

The dark-faced, sturdy sister sat down again with her little holy 
book. The other two rustled softly to the door, and out into the 
great white corridor. There softly, noiselessly sailing in all their 
dark drapery, like dark swans down a river, they suddenly hesitated. 
Together they had seen a forlorn man’s figure, in a melancholy 
overcoat, loitering in the cold distance at the corridor’s end. The 
Mother Superior suddenly pressed her pace into an appearance of 
speed. 

Matthew saw them bearing down on him, these voluminous 
figures with framed faces and lost hands. The young sister trailed 
a Lillie behind. 

” Pardon, ma Mere ! ” he said, as if in the street. “ I left my 
hat somewhere. . . 

He made a desperate, moving sweep with his arm, and never was 
man more utterly smilclcss. 
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Katherine Farourar was a handsome women of forty, no longer 
slim, but attractive in her soft, full feminine way. The French 
porters ran round her, getting a voluptuous pleasure from merely 
carrying her bags* And she gave them ridiculously high tips, 
because, in the first place, she had never really known the value of 
money, and secondly, she had a morbid fear of underpaying anyon< , 
but particularly a man who was eager to serve her. 

It was really a joke to her, how eagerly these Frenchmen— all sorts 
of Frenchmen — ran round her, and Madame'd her. Their vnluptuouv 
obsequiousness. Because, after all, she was Bochc. Fifteen \ , -.trs of 
marriage to an Englishman — or rather to two Englishmen had not 
altered her racially. Daughter of a German Baron she was, am- 
remained in her own mind and body, although England had bn one 
her life-home. And surely she looked German, with her fresh * un- 
plt-Mon and her strong, full figure. But, like most people in th ■ 
world, she was a mixture, with Russian blood and French blood a !-•. 
in her veins. And she had lived in one country' and another, till 
was somewhat indifferent to her surroundings. So that perhaps tm 
Parisian men might lx* excused for running round her so raged-, 
and getting a voluptuous pleasure from calling a taxi for her. . ; 
giving up a place in the omnibus to her, or carrying her bags, ■ > 
holding the menu card before her. Nevertheless, it armoed la: 
And she had'to confess she liked them, these Parisians. 1 h< \ had 
their own kind of inanlimv*, even it it wasn’t an I.nglidi si.m ; and 
if a woman looked pleasant and soft-fleshrd, and a wee bit h< Iplm , 
they were ardent and generous. Katherine understood so wdl t h n 
Frenchmen were ri de to the dry, hard-seeming, <<«mpcu nt English- 
woman or American. She sympathized with the l ten* hm.sio 
point of view; too mm h obvious capacity t* » help her sell e .1 
disagreeable trait in a woman. 

At the Garc dc 1'F.si, of course, everybody was expected to I 
Bochc, and it was almo t a convention, with the porters, h» assume 
a certain small-boyish supen iliousness. Nevertheless, there w.o 
the same voluptuous scramble to escort Katherine Farquhar to her 
scat in the first-class carriage. M/warnt was travelling alone. 
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She was going to Germany via Strasburg, meeting her sister in 
Baden-Baden. Philip, her husband, was in Germany, collecting 
«oine sort of* evidence for his newspaper. Katherine felt a little 
weary of newspapers, ancjLof the sort of “ evidence ” that is extracted 
out of nowhere to feed itiftin. However, Philip was quite clever, he 
was a little somebody iiflhe world. 

Her world, she had realized, consisted almost entirely of little 
somebodies. She was outside the sphere of the nobodies, always had 
been. And the Somebodies with a capital “ S 99 were all safely dead. 
She knew enough of the world to-day to know that it is not going to 
put up with any great Somebody ; but many little nobodies and a 
sufficient number of little somebodies. Which, after all, is as it should 
be, she felt. 

Sometimes she had vague misgivings. 

Paris, for example, with its Louvre and its Luxembourg and its 
cathedral, ee ucd intended for Somebody. In a ghostly way it 
called for mv. supreme Somebody. But all its little men, nobodics 
and somebodies, were as sparrows twittering for crumbs, and 
dropping their little droppings on the palace cornices. 

'lu Katherine, Ib.ris brought back again her first husband, Alan 
Amtrulhcr, that red-haired fighting Celt, father of her two grown-up 
children. Alan had had a weird innate conviction that he was 
Ix-yind mdin.try judgment. Katherine could never quite sec where 
it came in. Sor of i Scottish baronet, and captain in a Highland 
regiment did n. accm to her stupendous. As for Alan himself, he 
wav hand' *mc in uniform, with his kilt swinging and his blue eye 
u\ ii mg. liven stark naked and without any trimmings, he had a 
b'Uiv, dauntless overbearing manliness of his own. The one thing 
Katun ine could not quite upprci iatc was his silent, indomitable 
assumption that lie was actually first-born, a born lord. He was a 
< 1< wi man, too, ready to assume that General This or Colonel That 
might really be his superior. Tntil he actually came into contact 
with General Phis or Colonel That. Whereupon his over-weening 
blur eve arched in his bonv lace, and a faint tinge of contempt 
infused itself into his homage. 

Lmdly, or not. he wasn't miuh of a success in the worldly sense. 
Katherine had loved him, and he had loved her : that was indisput- 
able. But when it came to innate comiction of lordliness, it was a 
question which of them was worse, l or she. in her amiable, queen- 
bee self thought that ultimatelv hers was the right to the last homage. 

Alan had been too unyielding and haughty to say much. Bui 
sometimes he would stand and look at her in silent rage, wonder, 
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and indignation. The wondering indignation had been almost too 
much for her. What did the man think lie was ? 

He was one of the hard, clever Scotsmen, with a philosophic 
tendency, but without sentimentality. His contempt of Nietzsche, 
whom she adored, was intolerable. Alan just asserted himself like 
a pillar of rock, and expected the tides of the modern world to recede 
around him. They didn’t. 

So he concerned himself with astronomy, gazing through a tele- 
scope and watching the worlds beyond worlds. Which seemed to 
give him relief. 

After ten years they had ceased to live together, passionate as they 
both were. They were too proud and unforgiving to yield to one 
another, and much too haughty to yield to any outsider. 

Alan had a friend, Philip, also a Scotsman, and a university friend. 
Philip, trained for the bar, had gone into journalism, and had made 
himself a name. He was a little black Highlander of the insidious 
sort, clever and knowing. This look of knowing in his dark eyes, and 
die feeling of secrecy that went with his dark little body, made him 
interesting to women. Another thing he could do was to give oil a 
great sense of warmth and offering, like a dog when it loves you. Hr 
seemed to be able to do this at will. And Katherine, after feeling 
cool about him and rather despising him for years, at last fell unde 1 
the spell of the dark, insidious fellow. 

44 You ! ” she said to Alan, whose overweening masterfulness drove 
her wild. “ You don’t even know that a woman exists. And thai\ 
where Philip Farquhar is more than, you are. He does know some- 
thing of what a woman n.” 

" Bah ! the little ” said Alan, using an obscene word of content; 1 

Nevertheless, the friendship endured, kept up by Philip, who h.ul 
an almost uncanny io\e for Alan. Alan was mostly indiilcmu. But 
ne was used to Philip, and habit meant a great deal to him. 

“ Alan really is an amazing man ! ” Philip would say to Katherine . 
tl He is the only real man, what I call a real man, that I have rv< r 
met.” 

“ But why is he the only real man ? ” she asked. 44 Don’t you tall 
yourself a real man ? M 

44 Oh, / — I’m different ! My strength lies in giving in - and then 
recovering myself. I do let myself be swept away. But, so far, l\r 

always managed to get myself back again. Alan and Phi!>j> 

even had a half- reverential, half-envious way of uttering the wool 
44 Alan never lets himself be swept away. And he’s the only man 
1 know who doesn’t.” 
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Yah ! she said. “ He is fooled by plenty of things. You can 
fool him through his vanity.” 

No, said Philip. “ Never altogether. You can't deceive him 
right through. When a thing really touches Alan, it is tested once 
and for all. ^ on know il it’s false or not. He’s the only man I evei 
met who cant In Ip being real.” 

“ Ha ! You overrate his reality,” said Katherine, rather scorn- 
fully. 

And later, when Alan shrugged his shoulders with that mere 
indifferent tolerance, at the mention of Philip, she got angry. 

“ You are a poor fiiend,” she said. 

41 1‘riond ! ” he answered. “ I never was Farquhar’s friend ! If 
h« asset ts that he's mine, that’s his side of the que tion. I never 
positively cared for the man. He’s too much over the wrong side 
of the border for me.” 

“ Then,” she answered, “ you’ve no business to let him consider 
he is \our friend. You’ve no light to let him think so much of you. 
You should tell him you don’t like him.” 

44 I've told him a dozen times. He seems to enjoy it. It seems part 
of hU game. 

And lie went away to his astronomy. 

Came the war, and the departure of Alan’s regiment for France. 

4 ‘ I bore ! ” he said. 44 Now' you have to pay the penalty of having 
manied a soldir \ ou find him fighting your own people. So it is.” 

Hie was too ,.,uch struck by this blow even to weep. 

(iood-byc ! ” he said, kissing her gently, lingeringly. After all, 
he hail been a husband to her. 

And as he looked bat k at her, with the gentle, protective husband- 
krmwhdge in his blue r\<-s, and at the same time that other quiet 
realization of destiny, her w;:m i» -isness fluttered into incoherence. 
M,e only wanted to alter even thing, to alter the past, to alter all 
thr flow of histoiN the terrible How of history. Secretly some- 
where inside her elf she felt that with hcrquecn-V'' love, and queen- 
bee will, she could divert the whole flow of historv — nay, even 
re\crse it. 

But in the remote, realizing look that lay at the back of his eyes, 
back of all his changeless husband-care, she saw that it could never 
be so. That the whole of her womanly, motherly concentration 
could never put back the great flow of human destiny. That, as he 
said, only the cold strength of a man, accepting the destiny of 
destruction, could see the human flow through the chaos and beyond 
to a new outlet. Rut the chaos first, and the long rage of d^ ruction. 
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For an instant her will broke. Almost her soul seemed broken. 
And then he was gone. And as soon as he was gone she recovered 
the core of her assurance. 

Philip was a great consolation to her. He asserted that the war 
was monstrous, that it should never have been, and that men should 
refuse to consider it as anything but a colossal, disgraceful accident. 

She, in her German soul, knew that it was no accident. It was 
inevitable, and even necessary. But Philip’s attitude soothed her 
enormously, restored her to herself. 

Alan never came back. In the spring of 1915 he was missing. 
She had never mourned for him. She had never really considered 
him dead. In a certain sense she had triumphed. The queen-bee 
had recovered her sway, as queen of the earth ; the woman, the 
mother, the female with the ear of corn in her hand, as against the 
man with the sword. 

Philip had gone through the war as a journalist, always throwing 
his weight on the side of humanity, and human truth and peace. 
He had been an inexpressible consolation. And in 1921 she had 
married him. 

The thread of fate might be spun, it might even be measured out, 
but the hand of Lathesis had been stayed from cutting it through 

At first it was wonderfully pleasant and restful and voluptuous, 
especially for a woman of thirty-eight, to be married to Philip. 
Katherine felt he caressed her senses, and soothed her, and gave her 
what she wanted. 

Then, gradually, a curious sense of degradation started in Ik r 
spirit. She felt unsure, uncertain. It was almost like* having .t 
disease. Life .became dull and unreal to her, as it had never been 
before. She did not even struggle and suffer. In the numbness of 
her flesh she could feel no reactions. Everything was turning into mud. 

Then again, she would recover, and enjoy herself wondeihdlv. 
And after a while, the suffocating sense of nullity and degradation 
once more. Why, why, why did she feel degraded, in her seen! 
soul ? Never y of course, outwardly. 

The memory’ of Alan came back into her. She still thought of him 
and his relcntiessncss with an arrested heart, but without the angrv 
hostility she used to feel. A little awe of him, of his memory, M"lc 
back into her spirit. She resisted it. She was not used to feeling awe. 

She realized, however, the difference between being married to 
a soldier, a ceaseless born fighter, a sword not to be sheathed, and 
this other man, this cunning civilian, this subtle equivoc atm, tlus 
adjuster of the scales of truth. 
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Philip was cleverer than she was. He set her up, the quecn-bec, 
the mother, the woman, the female judgment, and he served her 
with subtle, cunning homage. He put the scales, the balance in her 
hand. But also, cunningly, he blindfolded her, and manipulated the 
scales when she was sightless. 

Dimly she had realized all this. But only dimly, confusedly, 
because she was blindfolded. Philip had the subtle, fawning power 
that could keep her always blindfolded. 

Sometimes she gasped and gasped from her oppressed lungs. And 
sometimes the bony, hard, masterful, but honest face of Alan would 
come back, and suddenly it would seem to her that she was all right 
again, that the strange, voluptuous suffocation, which left her soul 
in mud, was gone, and she could breathe the air of the open heavens 
oftcc more. Even fighting air. 

It came to her on the boat crossing the Channel. Suddenly she 
seemed to feel Alan at her side again, as if Philip had never existed. 
As if Philip had never meant anything more to her than the shop- 
assistant measuring off her orders. And escaping, as it were, by 
herself across the cold, wintry Channel, she suddenly deluded her- 
self into r « < ” ig as if Philip had never existed, only Alan had ever 
been her husband. He was her husband still. And she was 
going to meet him. 

This gave her her blitheness in Paris, and made the Frenchmen so 
nice to her. I t> r d c Latins line to feel a woman is really enveloped 
in the spell of. 1 'c man. Beyond all race is the problem of man and 
woman. 

Katherine now sat dimly, vaguely excited and almost happy in the 
railway i aniage on the East railroad. It was like the old days when 
she was going home to Germany. Or even more like the old days 
when she was coming back to Alan. Because, in the past, when he 
was her husband, feel as she might towards him, she could never get 
over the sensation that the wheels of the railway carriage had wings, 
when they were taking her back to him. Even when she knew that 
he was going to be awful to her, hard and relentless and destructive, 
still the motion went on wings. 

Whereas towards Philip she moved with a strange, disintegrating 
reluctance. She decided not to think ol him. 

As she looked unseeing out of the carriage w indow, suddenly, with 
a jolt, the wintry landscape realized itself in her consciousness. The 
flat, grey, wintry landscape, ploughed fields ot greyish earth that 
looked as if they were compounded of the clay of dead men. Pallid, 
stark, thin trees stood like wire beside straight, abstract -oads. A 
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ruined farm between a few more trees. And a dismal village filed 
past, with smashed houses like rotten teeth between the straight 
rows of the village street. 

With sudden horror she realized that she must be in the Marne 
country, the ghastly Marne country, century after century digging 
the corpses of frustrated men into its soil. The border country, 
where the Latin races and the Germanic neutralize one another into 
horrid ash. 

Perhaps even the corpse of her own man among that grey ilav. 

It was too rftuch for her. She sat ashy herself with horror, want in » 
to escape. 

“ If I had only known,” she said. “ If only I had known, I would 
have gone by Basle.” 

The train drew up at Soissons ; name ghastly to her. She sim;»i\ 
tried to make herself unreerptive to everything. And mercihilh 
luncheon was served. She went down to the restaurant tar, and 
sat opposite to a little French officer in horizon-blue uniform . who 
suggested anything but war. He looked so naive, rather i hild-likr 
and nice, with the certain innocence that so mauv French people 
preserve under their so-called wickedness that she 1 < It rcall> relieved 
He bowed to her with an odd, shy little bow when she relumed him 
his half-bottle of red wine, which had s!»ul\ jigged its wav the hr, d 
of the table, owing to the motion of the train. How nit e he v 
And how he would give himself to a woman, il she would onlv tu» 1 
real pleasure in the male that he was. 

Nevertheless she herself felt very remote from thw businrs> .-t 
male and female, and giving and taking. 

After luncheon, in the heat of the train and the flush ol her h » 
bottle of white wine, she went to sleep again, her feet gi.d 
uncomfortably on the iron plate of the carriage floor. And !h 
slept, life, as she had known it, seemed all to turn artificial to h< . 
the sunshine of the world an artific ial light, with smoke abo\e. lik< 
the light of torches, and tilings artificially growing, in a night ih.it 
was lit up artificially with such intensity that it gave the illusion of 
day. It had been an illusion, her life-day, as a ballroom e\ ruing 1 
an illusion. Her love and her emotions, Iter very panic of lo\c, had 
been an illusion. She realized how love had become pani« - 
stricken inside her, during the war. 

And now even this panic of fine was an illusion. She had tun i»> 
Philip to be saved. And now', Ijoth her panii -love and Phnos 
sahation were an illusion. 

What remained then? F>vcn panic-stricken love, the internet 
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thing, perhaps, she had ever felt, was only an- illusion. What was 
left ? The grey shadows of death ? 

When she looked out again it was growing dark, and they were at 
Nancy. She used to know this country as a girl. At half-past 
seven she was in Strasburg, where she must stay the night as there was 
no train over the Rhine till morning. 

I he porter, a blond, hefty fellow, addressed her at once in Alsatian 
German. He insisted on escorting her safely to her hotel — a German 
hotel— keeping guard over her like an appointed sentinel, very 
faithful and competent, so different from Frenchmen. 

It was a cold, wintry night, but she wanted to go out after dinner 
to see the minster. She remembered it all so well, in that other life. 

-The wind blew i( ily in the street. The town seemed empty, as if 
its spirit had left it. The few squat, hefty foot-passengers were all 
talking the harsh Alsatian German. Shop-signs were in French, 
often with a little concession to German underneath. And the 
shops were full of goods, glutted with goods from the once-German 
factories of Mulhauscn and other cities. 

She crossed the night-dark river, where the wash-houses of the 
washerwomen w ere anchored along the stream, a few odd women 
still kneeling over the water’s edge, in the dim electric light, riming 
their clothes in the grim, cold water. In the big square the icy wind 
was blowing, and the place seemed a desert. A city once more 
( onquered. 

Alter all die i .ultl not remember her way to the cathedral. She 
saw a French policeman in his blue cape and peaked cap, looking 
a lonek, vulnerable, .silky specimen in this harsh Alsatian city. 
Grossing over to him she asked him in French where was the 
cathedr.il. 

He pointed out to her, the first turning on the left. He did not 
seem hostile : no!.od> seemed really hostile. Only the great frozen 
weariness of winter in a conquered city, on a weary everlasting 
border-line. 

And the Frenchmen seemed far more weary, and also more 
sensitive, than the crude Alsatians. 

She remembered the little stp-vt. the old, overhanging houses with 
black timbers and high gables. And like a great ghu>t, a reddish 
flush in its darkness, the uncanny cathedral breasting the oncomcr, 
standing gigantic, looking down in darkness out ol darkness, on the 
pi my humanness of the city. It w as built of reddish stone, that had 
a Hush in the night, like dark flesh. And vast, an incomprehensibly 
tall, strange thine, it looked d \\n out <>t tin night. I he c r u rose 
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Vmdow, poised high, seemed like a breast of the vast Thing, and 
prisms and needles of stone shot up, as if it were plumage, dimly, 
half-visible in heaven. 

There it was, in the upper darkness of the ponderous winter night, 
like a menace. She remembered, her spirit used in the past to soar 
aloft with it. But now, looming with a faint rust of blood out of the 
upper black heavens, the Thing stood suspended, looking down with 
vast, demonish menace, calm and implacable. 

Mystery and dim, ancient fear came over the woman’s soul. The 
cathedral looked so strange and demonish-heatlicn. And an 
ancient, indomitable blood seemed to stir in it. It stood there like 
some vast silent beast with teeth of stone, waiting, and wondering 
when to stoop against this pallid humanity. 

And dimly she realized that behind all the ashy pallor and sulphur 
of our civilization, lurks the great blood-creature waiting, implacable 
and eternal, ready at last to crush our white brittleness and let the 
shadowy blood move erect once more, in a new implacable pride 
and strength. Ev en out of the lower heavens looms the great blood- 
dusky Thing, blotting out the Cross it was supposed to exalt. 

The scroll of the night sky seemed to roll back, showing a huge, 
blood-dusky presence looming enormous, stooping, looking down, 
awaiting its moment. 

As she turned to go away, to move away from the closed wings <>t 
the mincer, she noticed a man standing on the pavement, in the 
direction of the post -oilier which functions obscurely in the Cathedral 
Square. Immediately, she knew that that man, standing dark and 
motionless, was Alan. He was alone, motionle<», remote. 

He did nol move towards her. She hesitated, then went in hU 
direction, as if going to the post-oflivc. He stood peiir. tly motion- 
less, and her heart died as she drew near. I hen, as she parrel, h 
turned suddenly, looking down on her. 

It was he, though she could hardlv see his fare, it was so dar*. 
with a dii'ikv glow in the shadow. 

Alan ! ” she said. 

He did not speak, but laid his hand detaining!)* on her arm, as h< 
used in the early days, with strange silent auth »ritv. And turning he: 
with a faint procure on her arm, lie went along with her, Irismrh, 
through the main street of the city, under the arcade where the 
shops were still lighted up. 

She glanced at his hire ; it seemed much more dusky, and du kiK 
ruddy, than she had known him. He was a stranger : and yet it "as 
he, no other. He said nothing at all. But that vs is also in keeping. 
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His mouth was dosed, his watchful eyes seemed changeless, and there 
was a shadow of silence around him, impenetrable, but not cold. 
Rather aloof and gentle, like the silence that surrounds a wild animal. 

She knew that she was walking with his spirit. But that even did 
not trouble her. It seemed natural. And there came over her again 
the feeling she had forgotten, the restful, thoughtless pleasure of a 
woman who moves in the aura of the man to whom she belongs. As 
a young woman she had had this unremarkable, yet very precious 
feeling, when she was with her husband. It had been a full content- 
ment ; and perhaps the fullness of it had made her unconscious of it. 
Later, it seemed to her she had almost wilfully destroyed it, this 
soft flow of contentment which she, a woman, had from him as a man. 

*Now, afterwards, she realized it. And as she walked at his side 
through the conquered city, she realized that it was the one enduring 
thing a woman can have, the intangible soft flood of contentment 
that carries her along at the mcIc of the man she is married to. It is 
her peri’ei lion and her highest attainment. 

Now, in the afterwards, she knew' it. Now the strife was gone. 
And dimly she wondered why, why, why she had ever fought against 
it. No n mti 1 what tire man dot's or is, as a person, if a woman can 
move at his side in this dim. full flood of con tent: pent, she has the 
highest of him, and her scratching effort- at getting more than this, 
are her ignominious efforts at ^clf-uaility. 

Now, slit' knew it ind die submitted. Now that she was walking 
with a man \vh. ame from the halls of death, to her, for her relief. 
The stmng, silent kindliness of him towards her, even now*, was able 
to wipe out the ashy, nervous horror of the world from her body. 
She went at his side, still and relea-ed, like one newly unbound, 
walking in the dimness of her own contentment. 

At the bridge-head he came to a standstill, and drew his hand 
from her arm. She knew he was going to leave her. But he looked 
at her from under his peaked cap. darkly but kindly, and he waved 
his hand with a slight, kindly ge-t me of farewell, and of promise, as if 
in farewell lie promised ne\rr m !ea\c her, never to let the kindliness 
go out in his heart, to let it stay here always. 

She hurried over the bridge with tears running down her cheeks, 
and on to her hotel. Hastily she 1 limbed to her room. And as she 
undressed, she axoided the sight of her own face in the mirror. She 
must not rupture the spell ol l.i< presence. 

Now, in the afterwards she realized hew careful she must be, not to 
break the mWc rx that enveloped her. Now that she knew he had 
come: back to her from the d«*ad, die was aware how prcc* us and 
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how fragile the coming was. He had come back with his heart dark 
and kind, wanting her even in the afterwards. And not in any sens** 
must she go against him. The warm, powerful, silent ghost had 
come back to her. It was he. She must not even try to think about 
him definitely, not to realize him or to understand. Only in her own 
woman’s soul could she silently ponder him, darkly, and know him 
present in her, without ever staring at him or trying to find him out 
Once she tried to lay hands on him, to have him, to realize him, Ip 
would be gone for ever, and gone for ever this last precious flood m 
her woman’s *pcace. 

“ Ah, no ! ” she said to herself. “If he leaves his peace with nm 
I must ask no questions whatsoever.” 

And she repented, silently, of the way she had questioned an. 
demanded answers, in the past. What were the answers, when d 
had got them ? Terrible ash in the mouth. 

She now knew the supreme modern terror, of a world all ashy an i 
nerve-dead. If a man could come back out of death to save her 
from this, she would not ask questions of him, but be humble, an*; 
beyond tears grateful. 

In the morning, she went out into the icy wind, under the gu 
sky, to sec if he would he there again. Not that sin needed him : h; 
presence was still about her. Hut he might be wailing. 

The town was stony and cold. The people looked pale, chillr 
through, and doomed in some way. Very far from her they w n< 
She felt a sort of pity for them, but knew she could do nothing, not I 
ing in time or eternity. And they looked at her. and looked quick; 
away again, as if they were uneasy in themselves. 

The cathedral reared its great reddish-grey facade in the star- 
light ; but it did not loom a> in lire night. The cathedral squat 
was hard and cold. Inside, the church was odd and npehVnt. p 
spite of the glow of stained gho.. And hr was now line to I u ibm.* 1 

So ahe hastened away to her hotel and to the station, to cat* h ll 
10.30 train into Germany. 

It was a lonely, dismal train, with a few forlorn souls waiting i- 
cross the Rhine. Her Alsatian porter looked alter her with the sun 
dogged care as before. She got into the* lust-class carnage that w. 
going through to Prague- she was the onlv pas- m ng* r travelli: 
first. A real French porter, in blouse and moustache, and swuege;. 
tried to say something a bit jeering toiler, in his few woid> ol (ienn. n 
But vhc only looked at him, and hr subsided. He didn't really want 
to Ik. rude. There was a certain hopelessness even about that. 

The train crept slowlv, disheartened, out of town. Sjj. saw r . . ■ 
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weird humped-up creature of the cathedral in the distance, pointing 
its one finger above the city. Why, oh, why, had the old Germanic 
races put it there, like that ! 

Slowly the country disintegrated into the Rhine fiats and marshes, 
the canals, the willow trees, the overflow streams, the wet places 
Imzen but not flooded. Weary the place all seemed. And old 
l ather Rhine flowing in greenish volume, implacable, separating 
the rat vs now weary of race struggle, but locked in the toils as in the 
coils of a great snake, unable to escape. Cold, full, green, and 
utterly disheartening the river came along under the wintry sky, 
passing beneath the bridge of iron. 

There was a long wait in Kehl, where the German officials and the 
1 rent h observed a numb, dreary kind of neutrality. Passport and 
customs examination was soon over. But the train waited and 
wailed, as if unable to get away from that point of pure negation, 
where the two races neutralized one another, and no polarity was 
f< It, no life — no principle dominated. 

Katherine Farquhar just sat still, in the suspended silence of he* 
husband's return. She heeded neither Frenc h nor German, spoke 
one Luo.". o* or the other at need, hardly knowing. She waited, 
while’ die licit train steamed and hissed, arre>tcd at the perfect neutral 
point of the new border line, just across the Rhine. 

And at last a little sun came out, and the train silently drew aw ay, 
nervously, from the neutrality. 

In the great t ndd of the Rhine plain, the shallow’ flood water 
was frozen, the iuriows ran straight towards nowhere, the air seemed 
irozen, too, but the earth felt stiong and barbaric, it seemed to 
vibrate, with its straight furrows, in a deep, savage undertone. 
There was the frozen, savage thrill in the air also, something wild 
and unmbdued. pre-Roman. 

This p.irt of the Rhine vallev, even on the right bank in Germany, 
was occupied by the Firm h ; hence the curious vacancv, the 
suspense, as if no men lived there, but some spirit was watching, 
watching over the vast, empty, straight-furrowed fields and the 
water-meadows. Stillness, emptiness, suspense, and a sense of 
something still impending. 

A long wait in the station 01 Appcnwcicr, on the main line of the 
Right-bank railway. The station was empty. Katherine remem- 
bered its excited, thrilling bustle in pre-war days. 

‘ 4 Yes,” said the German guard to the staiionmaster, “ what do 
they hurry m out of Sti ashing for, if they arc onh going to keep us 
so long here :* ” 
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The heavy Badisch German ! The sense of resentful impotence 
in the Germans ! Katherine smiled to herself. She realized that 
here the train left the occupied territory. 

At last they set off, northwards, free for the moment, in Germany. 
It was the land beyond the Rhine, Germany of the pine forests. 
The very earth seemed strong and unsubdued, bristling with a few 
reeds and bushes, like s,»\ ige hair. There was the same silence, and 
waiting, and the old b. ■ 5 u undeitnne of the white-skinned north, 
under the waning u\i' -n. I he audible overtone of our i ivili/a- 
tion seemed to be wr.it uu thin, the old, low, pine-forest hum and 
roar of the ancient north seemed to be sounding through. At least, 
in Katherine^ inner oat. 

And there weir the ponderous hills of the Bl.uk Forest, heaped 
and waiting sulhnh, a^ d guarding the inner Germane. Black 
round hills, bl.it k with !• o i, m\<' where white snow-pan lies of 
field had been cut out. bl.t« k and white, waiting their in the neat 
distance, in sullen gn.-n! 

She knew the tm.ntry so well. But not in this present 
mood, the emptiness the sullcnness, the heavy, rr< « iled 
waiting. 

Steinbach ! 1 hen she was nearly there ! She would have to 

change in Oos, for Bade n-l'a* ien, her destination. Probably Philip 
would be there to meet her . m Oos ; lie would have come d< »w n loan 
Ilridi 1! g. 

Yes I lu re he was! And at once she thought he looked il ! . 
yellowish. Hi" figure hollow and defeated. 

“ Art •n’t \"ii w< 11 ? ” she asked, as she stepped out of the tram on 
to the rmpiv st: ,r **ai. 

** I’m so tin’! : .iiv cold,” he said. ” I can’t gel warm.” 

“ And the li.cn was so hot.” die said. 

At last a port* r c ame tocarrs her bags across to the little i onnrt ting 
train. 

“ How arc \ou ? ” he said, looking at her with a icrt.un ;un« hed 
loc.k in his fare, and f» ar in his eyes, 

*• All ri*. ht ! It all Pels vers fjuecr,” she said. 

** I don’t know how it is,” lie said, ” but Germans freezes ntv 
inside, and docs something to my chest.” 

” We needn’t stay long,” she said eadlv. 

He was watc Ising the blight look in her fat c. And she was thinking 
how queer and (httij he looked ! Lvtaorclinary ! As she looked at 
him she f« If f* r the first time, with < uiiotis <hiutv. that it was 
humiliating o be tn oried to him. c\ m in name v lu was humiliated 
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even by the fact that her name was Katherine Farquhar. Yet she 
used to think it a nice name ! 

44 Just think of me married to that little man ! ” she thought to 
herself. 44 r I hink of my having his name ! ” 

It didn’t fit. She thought of her own name: Katherine von 
Tod tnau ; or of her married name : Katherine Anstruthcr. The 
first .seemed most fitting. But the second was her second nature. 

1 he third, Katherine Farquhar, wa-n’t her at all. 

“ lla\c you seen Marianne ? ” she asked. 

“ Oh, yes ! ” 

1 ie was very brief. What was the matter with him ? 

'* You’ll have to be careful, with your cold,” she said politely. 

1 am (arcful ! ” he cried petulantly. 

Marianne, her sister, was at the station, and in two minutes they 
weie rattling away in German, and laughing and crying and explod- 
ing with laughter again. Philip quite ignored. In these days of 
frozen economy, there was no taxi. A porter would wheel up the 
luggage on a trolley, the new arrivals walked to their little hotel, 
tin* ugh the half-deserted town. 

44 But tn< nttle one is quite nice ! ” said Marianne deprecating^. 

“ F 11 * 1 he ! ” cr Kd Katherine in the same tone. 

And both sisters stood soil and laughed in the middle of the street. 
“ '1 lie little one ” was Philip. 

“ '] he other 1 as non a man,” said Maiianne. “ But I’m sure 
this onr is cade.. 7/.# hltle one ! Yes, he should be easier,” and she 
laugh* d in her ino< king way. 

“ 1 he stand-up-mannikin 1 ” said Katherine, referring to those 
little toy men weighted at the base with lead, that always stand up 
again. 

Philip was \crv unhappy in this atmosphere. His strength was 
in 1 1 1 \ weakness, his appeal, his clinging dependence. He quite 
cunningly got his own way, almost every lime : but always by seem- 
ing to give in. In e\ei\ emergency he bowed as low as need be and 
let the' storm pass o\< 1 him. Then he rose again, the same as ever, 
sentimental, on the side of the angels, offering defiance to nobody. 
'1 he defiant men had hr* n killed nfi during the war. He had seen it 
end sccictly smiled. When the lion is shot, the dog gets the spoil, 
r ,) ! u » had come in lor Katherine. Alan's lioness. A live dog is better 
than a dead lion. And so (he little scmi-angclic journalist exulted 
in the triumph of his weakness. 

But in Gri nianv, in weiid post-war Germany, he seemed snuffed 
<-ut again. The air was so cold and vacant, all feeling scrim * to have 
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gone out of the country. Emotion, even sentiment, was numbed 
quite dead, as in a frost-bitten limb. And if the sentiment were 
numbed out of him, he was truly dead. 

“ I*m most frightfully glad you’ve come, Kathy,” he said. “ 1 
could hardly have held out another day here, without you. I feel 
you’re the only thing on earth that remains real.” 

“ You don’t seem very real to me,” she said. 

“ I’m not real ! I’m not ! — not when I’m alone. But when I’m 
with you I'm 'the most real man aliv e. I know it ! ” 

This was the sort of thing that had fetched her in the past, thrilled 
her through and through in her womanly conceit, even made hn 
fall in love with the little creature who could so generously admit 
such pertinent truths. So different from the lordly Alan, wh .. 
expected a woman to bow down to him ! 

Now, however, some of the coldness of numbed Germany seemed 
to hav e got into her breast too. She felt a cruel derision of the whim- 
pering little beast who claimed reality only through a woman. SI o 
did not answer him, but looked out at the snow falling between lies 
and the dark trees. Another world ! When the snow left off, how 
bristling and ghostly the cold lir-trecs looked, tall, conical erratun ■: 
crowding darkly and half-whitened with snow ! No tall, so w ,lhs|, 

Philip shivered and looked yellower. There was shortage ot fmi. 
shortage off* od, shortage of everything. He wanted Katin »ine t<> 
go to Paris with him. But she would stay at least two weeks neai 
her people. '1 he shortage she would put up with. She saw ,r 
evening the string of derent townsfolk waiting in the dutk*- the town 
was not half-lighted— -to fill their hot-water bottles at the hoi spnm 
outside the Kuihaus, silent, spectral, unable to afiortl lire to 1.* ... 
their own water. And die felt quite cold about Philip’s shivering 
Let him shiver. 

The snow was crisp and dry', she walked out in the forest, up tin- 
steep slopes. The world was curiously vacant, gone wild again. Sin 
realized how* very* quickly the world would go wild, if t atastropin 
ovmook mankind. Philip, yellow and hollow, would trudge stumb- 
ling and reeling beside her : ludicrous. He was a man who nevet 
would walk firm on his legs. Now he just flopped. She <«• *U fe< I 
Alan among the trees, the thrill and vibration oi him. And s«»m< - 
times she would glance with beating heart at a great round In trunk 
that stood so alive and potent, so physical, bristling all its v.ot 
drooping greenness above the snow. She could ferl him. Alan, in 
the trees* potent presence. She wanted to go and press hers* i< 
against the trunk. But Philip would sit down on the snow, ravine 
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“ Look 1 km c, Kathy, I can’t go any farther. I’ve simply got no 
strength left ! ” 

She stood on the path, proud, contemptuous, but silent, looking 
away towards where the dull, reddish rocks cropped out. And there, 
among the rot ks, she was sure, Alan was waiting for her. She felt 
fierce and overbearing. Yet she took the stumbling Philip home. 

He was really ill. She put him to bed, and he stayed in bed. The 
doc tor came. But Philip was in a state of panic-, afraid of everything. 
Katherine would walk out by her elf, into the forest. She was 
expecting Alan, and was tingling to meet him. Then Philip we uio 
lie in bed half-conscious, and when she came back he would say, 
his big eyes glowing : 

You must have been very far ! ” And on the last two words he 
would show his large front te eth in a kind of snarl. 

“ Not very far,” she said. 

One clay Alan came to her from out of the dull reddish rocks in 
the ini rst. Ib- was wearing a 1 . 1 ! t that suited him so : but a khaki 
tunic . And he had no cap on. He cairn- walking towards her, hi 
knees throwing the kiU in the way die knew r • well. He earn** 
triumph ” .1 \ rather splendid, and she waited trembling. He was 
alwu;. • uueilv silent. But he led Imr away with Li: arm round her, 
and she \ic!dcd in a comph te yielding hv had nev* r known before. 
And among the locks lie made l>\ v to her, and v /. Inn in the silent 
pa^si' >n of a limb ad, took a complete no*. * ion of! an . 

Afterward* si v.dkrd home in a muse, to find Philip seriously ill. 
She 1 mild see, he 1 rally might die. And she didn't c are a bit. But 
she tended him. and slaved with him, and lie M-omcd to be better. 

The next dav, howe\er, she wantc 1 to go out in the afternoon, 
she must/ She could fe* 1 her hud*. ml waiting, and the call wa- 
imperative. She miM go. But Phibp became almost hysterical 
when she wanted to !« ave him. 

“ I asxiiic vou I shall die while \nu arc out ! I assure you I shall 
die if\ou leave me now ! " lie lolled his eyes wildly, and looked so 
queer’ she lclt it was true. So d*.e stave 1. n and full of resent- 
ment, her cm >um iousness away among the r k U. 

\ )n* afternoon grewv colder and colder. Ik dip shivered in bed, 
under the great bolster. 

• k But it' s a murderous cold ! It ^ murdering me ! * he said. 

She did not mind i T She sat abstracted, u n -tc from him, her 
spoil going out into the lio/rti evening. A \ v ’powerful flow 
s< cmed to envelop her in another reality. It was A1 in calling to her, 
holding her. And the hold m i med to grow stronger every hour 
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She slept in the same room as Philip. But she had decided not to 
go to bed. He was really very weak. She would sit up with him. 
Towards midnight he roused, and said faintly : 

“ Katherine, 1 can’t bear it ! "--and his eyes rolled up showing 
only the whites. 

“ YV'hat ? What can’t you bear ? ” she said, bending over him. 

“ I can’t bear it ! I can’t bear it ! Hold me in your arms. Hold 
me ! Hold me ! ” he whispered in pure terror of death. 

Curiously reluctant, site began to push her hands under his 
shoulders, to raise him. As she did so, the door opened, and Alan 
came in, bareheaded, and a frown on his face. Philip lifted feeble 
hands, and put them round Katherine’s neck, moaning faintly . 
Silent, bareheaded, Alan came over to the bed and loosened tin 
sick man’s hands from his wife’s neck, and put them down on tin- 
sick man’s own breast. 

Philip unfurled his lips and showed his big teeth in a ghastly grn, 
of death. Katherine fell his body convulse in strange throes under the 
hands, then go inert. He was dead. And on his late was a sit klv 
grin of a thief caught in the very act. 

But Alan drew her away, drew her to the other bed, in the -ilem 
passion ofa husband come baik liom a very long journey. 
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“ He is very fine and strong somewhere, but he does need a level- 
headed woman to look after him.’* 

That was the friendly feminine verdict upon him. It flattered him, 
it pleased him. it galled him. 

Having divorced a very charming and clever wife, who had held 
thi£ opinion for ten years, and at last had got tired of the level-headed 
protciti\e game, his gall was uppermost. 

“ 1 want to throw Jimmy out on the world, but I know the poor 
little man will go and fall on some woman's bosom. That's the 
worst of him. 11 he could only stand alone for ten minutes. But he 
can't. At the same time, there is something fine about him, 
something rare.” 

"] his h: i>iP Clarissa's summing-up as she floated away in the 
arm* oi the rich \ ung American. 1 he ri h young American got 
rather angiy when Jimmy's name was mention'd. Clarissa was 
now his wife. But she did sometimes talk as if she were still married 
to Jimmv. 

Not in Jiinm estimation, however. That worm had turned. 
Gall was uppermost. Gall and wormwood. He knew exactly what 
Cluihsa thought - and said - about him. And the “ something fine, 
something rate, some thing strong " whic h lie was suppo ed to have 
“ about him ’’ was utterly outbalanced, in his feelings at lc.ist, by 
the “poor little man " milled upon “some woman's bosom, M 
which he was supposed to be. 

“ I am not," lie said to himself, k ‘ a poor little man nestled upon 
some woman’s bosom. If I could only find the right sort of woman, 
she should nestle on mine.'’ 

]inmiy was now thm\-ii\e, and this point, to nestle or to be nestled, 
was the emotional crux and turning-point. 

He imagined to himself >ome re. ills uonicvly woman, to whom he 
should be only “ fine and strong,” and not for one moment “ the 
poor little man." Why not some simple uneducated girl, some Tess 
of the IV Ci be miles, some wilful Grenhen, some humble Ruth 
gleaning an aftermath ? \N‘hv not ? Surely the world was full of 
such ! 

8 1 1 
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The trouble was he never met them. He only met sophisticated 
women. He really never had a chance of meeting 44 real 44 people. 
So few of us ever do. Only the people we don't meet are the 44 real ” 
people, the simple, genuine, direct, spontaneous, unspoilt souls \u t 
the simple, genuine, unspoilt people we don't meet ! What a tragedy 
it is ! 

Because, of course, they must be there ! Somewhere ! Only we 
never come across them. 

Jimmy was terribly handicapped by his position. It brought him 
into contact with so many people. Only never the right sort. Never 
the “ real ” people : the simple, genuine, unspoilt, etc. etc. 

He was editor of a high-class, rather high-brow, rather successful 
magazine, and his rather personal, very candid editorials brought 
him shoals, swarms, hosts of admiring acquaintance's. Realize that 
he was handsome, and could be extraordinarily 44 nice,” when he 
liked, and was really very' clever, in his own critical way, and you se< 
how many chances lie had of being adored and protected. 

In the first place his good looks : the fine, dean lines of his face, 
like the face of the laughing faun in one of the faun's unlaughing, 
moody moments. The long, clean lines of the dieeks, the strong 
chin and the slightly arched, full nose, the beautiful dark-iney e\c> 
with long lashes, and the thick black brows. In his mocking moment . 
when he seemed most himself, it was a pure Pan fare, with dm i 
black eyebrows cocked up, and grey eyes with a sat dome gnats 
gleam, and nose and mouth curling with satire. A good-looking, 
smooth-skinned satyr. That was Jimmy at hi*, best. In the opinion 
of his men friends. 

In his own opinion, he was a sort of Martyred Saint Sebastian, at 
whom the wicked world shot arrow after arrow M iter Dolorosa 
nothing to him —and he counted the drops of blood as they Idi 
when he could keep count. Sometimes a> for instance when 
Clarissa said she was really departing with the rich voting 
American, and should she divorce Jiminv. or was Jimmy going to 
divorce her ?— then the arrows assailed him like* a flight of 
flying straight at him, jabbing at him, and the drops of inarmed 
blood simple spattered down, he couldn't keep - -unt. 

So, naturally, he divorced (. lari.sa. 

In the opinion of his men friends, he was, or should be, a con- 
sistently grinning faun, satyr, or Pan-person. In his own opinion, 
he was a Marts red Saint Sebastian v ith the mind of a Plato In die 
opinion of his woman friends, he was a fasc inating little man with 
a profound understanding of life and the capacit** really to under- 
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stand a woman and to make a woman feel a queen ; which oi 
course was to make a woman feci her real self. . . . 

He might, naturally, have made rich and resounding marriages, 
especially after the divorce. He didn't. The reason was, secretly, 
his resolve never to make any woman feel a queen any more. It was 
the turn of the women to make him feel a king. 

Some unspoilt, unsophi aicatcd, wild-blooded woman, to whom he 
would be a sort of Solomon of wisdom, beauty, and wealth. She 
would need to be in reduced circumstances to appreciate his wealth, 
which amounted to the noble sum of three thousand pounds and a 
little week-ending cottage in Hampshire. And to be unsophist- 
icated she would have to be a woman of the people. Absolutely. 

At the same time, not just the “ obscure vulgar simplican.” 

Tic received many letters, many, many, many, enc losing poems, 
stories, articles, or more personal unbosomings. He read them 
all : like a solemn rook pecking and scratching among the 
litter. 

And one not one letter, but one correspondent — might be the one 
- Mrs. Kmilia Pinncgar, who wrote from a mining village in 
Yorkshire She was, of course, unhappily married. 

.Now Jimmy had alwav* had a mysterious feeling about these dark 
and rather dreadlul mining villages in the north. He himself had 
m arc < ly set foot north of Oxfoul. He felt that thc>e miners up there 
mint be the real stuff. And Pinncgar was a name, surely ! And 
Emilia ! 

She wrote a poem, with a brief little note, that, if the editor of the 
Commentator thought the v rises of no value, would he simplv destroy 
i hem. Jimmy, as editor of the (' wr'tntuti/r, thought the verses quite 
good and admired the brevity of the note. But he wasn't mrc about 
printing the poem. He wrote back. Had Mrs. Pinncgar nothing else 
to .submit ? 

Thru followed a c orresponden* c. And at length, upon request, 
this from Mrs. Pinncgar : 

“ You ask me about imself, but what shall I say ? I am a woman 
of thirtv-onc, with one child, a girl of eight, and I am married to a 
man who lives in the same house with me, but goes to another 
woman. I trv to write poetry, ii it is poetry, because I have no other 
way of expressing myself at all, and even if it doesn't matter to 
anybody besides myself, 1 feel I must and will express myself, if only 
to save myself from developing cancer or sonic disease that women 
have. I was a school-teacher before I was married, and I got my 
certificates at Rotherham College. If I could, I would teach again. 
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and live alone. But married women teachers can’t get jobs any more, 
they aren’t allowed ” 

THE COAL-MINER 
By His Wife 

The donkey-engine’s beating noise 

And the rattle, rattle of the sorting screens 

Come down on inc like the beat of his heart, 

AncJ mean the same as his breathing means. 

The burning big pit-hill with fumes 

Fills the air like the presence of that fair-haired man. 

And the burning fire burning derjrcr and deeper 
Is his will insisting since time began. 

As he breathes the chair goes up and down 
In the pit-shaft ; he lusts as the wheel-fans spin 
The sucking air : he lives in the coal 
Underground : and his soul is a stt.mgc engine. 

That is the manner of man he is. 

I married him and 1 should know. 

The mother eaith from bowels ot coal 
Brought him forth for the overhead woe. 

This was the poem that the editor of the Cttmnuntutor h< -dialed 
about. He rrtieited, also, that Mrs. Pinnrgur didn't m»uu : like one 
of the nestling, unsupliMuated rustic t\p»\ It was som» ’lung elc 
that still attracted him : something desperate in a woman, smm thing 
tragic. 

THE NEXT EVENT 

If at evening, when the twilight < ornes, 

You ask me what thr dav hu> brru, 

I shall not know. I he distant diums 
Of some new-comer intervene 

Between me and the clay that’s been. 

Some stiang*- man leading long columns 
Of uii'.ren soldiers through the green 
Sad twilight of these smoky slums 

And as the darkness slowly numbs 
My senses, everything Tvr vr» 

Or heard the daylight through, becomes 
Rubbish behind an opaque screen. 
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Instead, the sound of muffled drums 
Inside inysclf: I have to lean 

And listen as my strength succumbs, 

To hear what these oncomings mean. 

Perhaps the Death-God striking his thumbs 
On the drums in a deadly rat-ta-ta-plan. 

Or a strange man marching slow as he strum* 

The tunc of a new weird hope in Man. 

What docs it matter ! The day that began 
In coal-dust is ending the same, in crumbs 

Of daikncss like coal. I live if I can ; 

If I can’t, then I welcome whatever comes. 

This poem sounded so splendidly desperate, the editor of the 
Commiiitiitor dei iiled to print it, and, moreover, to see the authoress. 
He wrote. Would she care to see him, if he happened to be in her 
neigh bom hood ? He was going to lecture in Shelhcld. She replied, 
( lei lainly. 

He gave his afternoon lecture, on Men in Books and Men in Life . 
Naf ui ally, nun in books came first. Then he caught a train to 
rcai h die Minium illagc where the Pimcgars lived. 

It was lebruaiy, with gruesome patche: of snow. It was dark 
when hearri\ecl at Mill Valiev, a sort of thick, tumid darkness full of 
rnrn.u r, whi le nun speaking in a weird aunit went past like ghosts, 
drugging their h a\ , feet and emitting the weird scent of the coal- 
mine underworiu. Weird and a bit gruesome it was. 

He knew lie had to walk uphill to the little market-place. As he 
went, he looked hack and saw the black valley with bunches of 
light, like camps of demons it seemed to him. And the demonish 
smell of sulphur and coal in the air, in the heavy, pregnant, clamim 
dai kncsS. 

Tlicv directed him to New' London Lane, and down he went down 
another hill. His skin crept a little. The place felt uncanny and 
hostile, hard, as if iron and minerals breathed into the black air. 
Thank goodness he couldn’t see miuli, or be seen. When he had to 
ask his wav the people treated him in a “ heavc-half-a-brick-at- 
him ” fashion. 

After much weary walking and asking, he entered a lane between 
trees, in the cold slushy mud <*t the mill u/en I' cbm ary. The mines, 
apparently, were on the outskirts of the town, in some mud-sunk 
country. He could sec the red, sore fires of the burning pit-hill 
through the trees, and he smelt the sulphur. He felt like some 
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modern Ulysses wandering in (he realms of Hecate. How much more 
dismal and horrible, a modern Odyssey among mines and factories, 
than any Sirens, Scyllas or Charybdises. 

So he mused to himself as he waded through icy black mud, in a 
black lane, under black trees that moaned an accompaniment to tin- 
sound of the coal-mine’s occasional hissing and chuffing, tinder a 
black sky that quenched even the electric sparkle of the collier 
And the place seemed unhabitated like a cold black jungle. 

At last he came in sight of a glimmer. Apparently, there wen* 
dwellings. Yds, a new little street, with one street-lamp, and t ho 
houses all apparently dark. He paused. Absolute desertion. Th« n 
three children. 

They told him the house, and he stumbled up a dark pass.iL>> 
There Was light on the little back-yard. He knocked, in smn. 
trepidation. A rather tall woman, looking down at him with a 
4 Who arc you ? ” ltK>k, from the step abov t. 

“ Mrs. Pinnegar ? ” 

•* Oh, is it you, Mr. Frith ? Come in.” 

He stumbled up the step into the glar ing light of the kin In n 
There stood Mrs. Pinnegar, a tall woman with a hue like a n •. k 
passive anger, looking at him coldly. Immediately hr felt h : > «*v. 
ihabbiness and smallness. In utn r c -onfuMon, he Muck out ho h in-! 

“ I had an awful time getting here/’ hr s ,id. “ I’m afraid l w i n' 
make a frightful mrvs of \uiir house.” He looked down at lm 1 " ■! 

“ That’s all right,” she said. “ Have you had your tea > " 

“ No — but don’t you bother about me.” 

There was a little girl with fair hair in a fringe over her forehead 
troubled blue eyes under the fringe, and two <!■ !Is. He felt eaaer 

“ Is this yotlr litdc girl ? ” he asked. “ Mie’s uwfuih nu e. \\ hat 
is her name ? ” 

“fane.” 

i j M w are you, Jfane ? ” he said. Hut the < hild **nlv Mated at nun 
uith the baffled, bewildered, pained eyes of a < hild who live* v ..' 1 
hostile parent. 

Mrs. Pinnrgar set his tea, bread, and butter, jam. and bun-. 1 Ik k 
she sat opposite him. She was handsome, dark straight brow- and 
t>rcy eyes with yellow grains in them, and a way <>l hiking straight 
at you as if she were used to holding her own. Her n.s wrtr the 
nicest part of her. They had a certain kindliness, mingled, like the 
yellow grains among the’ grey, with a relentless, unsicldmg feminine 
will. Her nose and mouth were straight, like a Greek mask, and the 
expression was fixed. She gave him at once the impression ..I a 
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woman who has made a mistake, who knows it, but who will not 
change : who cannot now change. 

He felt very uneasy. Being a rather small, shambling man, she 
made him aware of his physical inconspicuousness. And she said 
not a word, only looked down on him, as he drank his tea, with that 
changeless look of a woman who is holding her own against Man and 
Fate. While, from the corner across the kitchen, the little girl with 
her fair hair and her dolls, watched him also in absolute silence, 
from her hot blue eyes. 

“ This seems a pretty awful place,” he said to her. 

“ It is. It’s absolutely awful,” the woman said. 

“ You ought to get away from it,” he said. 

l}ut she received this in dead silence. 

if was exceedingly difficult to make any headway. He asked about 
Mr. Pinncgar. She glanced at the clock. 

“ He comes up at nine,” she said. 

“Is he down the mine ? ” 

“ Yes. He’s on the afternoon shift.” 

Then: was never a sound lrom the little girl. 

“ Docsn’* .! 1 *'C e\cr talk ? ” he asked. 

“ Not nun h, ’ the mother, glancing round. 

He talked a little about his lectures, about Sheffield, about 
London. But she was not really interested. She sat there rather 
distant, very laconn. looking at him with those curious unyielding 
eves. She Inokt him like a woman who has had her revenge, 
and is left stranded on the reefs where she wrecked her opponent. 
Still unrelenting, unregretting, unyielding, she seemed rather 
mulct ided as to what her revenge had been, and what it had all 
been about. 

“ You ought to get aua\ from here, he said to her. 

“ Where to? ” she asked. 

* o|, •' j, c made a vague gesture — anywhere, so long as it is 


a wav.” . 

She seemed to ponder this, uiid-r her portentous brow 
“ 1 don’t sec what dillereme it would make, she said, then 
glancing round at her child : “ I don’t see what difference anything 
would make, except getting out of die world altogether. But there s 
her to consider.” And she jerked her head in the direction of the 

Ch Titmy felt definitely frightened. He wasn’t used to this sort of 
primness. At the same time he was excited I his handsome, 
Cc woman, with her sol, brown hair and her unflinching eyes 
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with their gold flecks, seemed to be challenging him to something. 
There was a touch of challenge in her remaining gold-flecked kind- 
ness. Somewhere, she had a heart. But what had happened to it ? 
And why ? 

What had gone wrong with her ? In some way, she must have 
gone against herself. 

44 Why don’t you come and live with me ? '* he said, like the little 
gambler he was. 

The queer, conflicting smile was on his face. He had taken up 
her challenge, like a gambler. The very' sense of a gamble, in which 
he could not lose desperately, excited him. At the same time, he 
was scared of her, and determined to get beyond his scare. 

She sat and watched him, with the faintest touch of a grim smile 
on her handsome mouth. 

“ How do you mean, live with you ? ” she said. 

44 Oh — 1 mean what it usually means,*' he said, with a little puff 
of self-conscious laughtri . 

*' You're evidently not happy here. You’re evidently in the 
wrong circumstance:* altogether. You’re obviously nut just an 
ordinary woman. Well, thru, break awa\. When l say, Come and 
live with me, I mean just what I say. Come to I.nndon and live 
with me as my wife, if you like, and then if we want to marry, when 
you get a divoice, why, we can do it.” 

Jimmy made this spec* h more to himself than to the woman. 
That was how he was. He worked out all his things imidc him ! i , 
as if it were all mere ly an interior piohhm <*( Ids own. And whit.* 
he did so, he had an odd way ot squinting his hit eye and wag nm; 
his head loosely, like a man talking absolutely to himself, and 
turning hi> cyVs inwards. 

The woman wan lied him in a sor t of wonder. 1 his was >< >mrihin^ 
she was not lord to. His rMraoidinary manner, and his extra- 
ordinary bald proposition, roused hex Imm her own ten a* ap.ithv. 

“Well !” she .said. “ 1 Inn’s got to be thought about. What 
about her?”— and again she jerked her head towaids the r .nd- 
eyed child in the coiner. Jane sat with a completely expressi. ni< < 
face, her little red mouth fallen a little open. She seemed in a son 
of trance : as if she undei stood like a grown-up person, but, as a 
child, sat in a trance, umoiiMinus. 

The mother wheeled round in her chair and stared at her child. 
The little girl stared back at her mother, with hot, troubled, almost 
guilty blue eyes. And neither saiu a word. ^ ct they seemed lu 
exchange worlds of meaning. 
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Why, of course,” said Jimmy, twisting his head again ; “ she’d 
come, too.” 

The woman gave a last look at her child, then turned to him, and 
started watching him with that slow, straight stare. 

” It’s not ” — he began, stuttering — “ it’s not anything sudden and 
unconsidercd on my part. I’ve been considering it for quite a long 
time— ever since 1 had the first poem, and your letter.” 

He spoke still with his eyes turned inwards, talking to himself. 
And tin- woman watched him unflinchingly. 

“ Before you ever saw me ? ” she asked, with a queer irony. 

” Oh, of course. Of course before I ever saw you. Or else I never 
should have seen you. From the very first, I had a definite 
feeling ” 

he made odd, sharp gestures, like a drunken man, and he spoke 
like a drunken man, his eyes turned inward, talking to himself. 
Hie woman was no more than a ghost moving inside his own con- 
sciousness, and he was addressing her there. 

The actual woman sat outside looking on in a sort of wonder. 
This was really something new to her. 

'‘And ** -s' you sec me, do you want me, really, to come to 
London ? ** 

She spoke in a dull lone of incredulity. 1 he thing was just a little 
preposterous to her. But why not ? It would ha\r to be something 
a little prepostrroo.^ m get her nut of the tomb she was in. 

‘ ( )i iour>e I ! '* he cried, with another scoop of his head and 
( nop of his hand. ” Aow I do actually want you, now I actually see 
mhi.” He never looked at her. His eves were still turned in. He 
was still talking to hinwlf, in a sort of drunkenness with himself 

'Id her, it was something extraordinary. But it roused her from 
apathy. 

I le bet amr awa*'* of the hot blue eyes of the hot-checked little girl 
fixed upon him from the distant corner. And he gave a queer little 

gi 1 'le. 

“ Why, it's more than I could ever have hoped for,” he said, “ to 
have you and Jane to live with me ! Why, it will mean life to me.” 
He spoke in an odd, strained v ice, sliglnlv delirious. And for the 
first time he looked up at the woman and, apparently , straight at her. 
But, even as he seemed to look straight at her, the curious <. ast was 
in his eye, and lie was onlv l.»(>kuig at himself inside himself, at the 
shadows inside his own con < loiimess. 

“ Ami w hen would you like me to come ? she asked, rather coldly. 

“ Whv, as soon as possible. Come back with me to-morrow, if 
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you will. I’ve got a little house in St. John’s Wood, waiting for you. 
Come with me to-morrow. That’s the simplest.” 

She watched him for some time, as he sat with ducked head. He 
looked like a man who is drunk — drunk with himself. He was 
going bald at the crown, his rather curly black hair was thin. 

” I couldn’t come to-morrow, I should need a few days,” she said. 

She wanted to see his face again. It was as if she could not 
remember what his face was like, this strange mail who had appears I 
out of nowhere, with such a strange proposition. 

He lifted his face, his eyes still cast in that inturned, blind look 
lie looked now like a Mrphistophrles who has gone blind. With hi 
black brows cocked up, Mephistophelean, Mephistophcles blind an * 
begging in the street. 

** Why, of course it’s wonderful that it's happened like this for me, 
he said, with odd pouting emphasis, pushing out his lips. “ I wa 
finished, absolutely finished. I was finished while Clnt Usa was wit’ 
me. But after she'd gone, I was ah.\.*lut-h finished. And I though* 
there was no chance for me in the woild again. It seems to me pn 
icctly mar\el!» us that this lias happened that I’ve' come ait ' 

you ” he litieil hi* lace sightlessly and Jane Jane -why she 

.\v;//y too good to lx* true.” He gave a slight hystciic al laugh. “ Sfi« 
i rallv is.” 

I he woman, and Jane, watched him with some embarr.o mrnt 

“ I shall have to settle up here, with Mr. Pinnegar,” siir 1 , 
rather coldly musing. “Do you want to see him * 

“ Oh, I ” he said, with a deprecating gesture, ‘‘ I d :ft t 

But if you think I T d belter why, certainly 

“ I do think you’d better,” she said. 

” Very well, then, I util. I'll see him whenever you like.” 

" He comes in soon ato r nine/' she* said. 

*■ All right, I’ll see him then. Much letter. Hut I sup > • <■ 1 i 
better sec about finding a place to sleep first. Be tter not leave it to. 

lit..” 

“ I’ll come with you and ask f >r you.” 

“ Oh, you’d better not, really. If you tell me whine to go 

He had taken on a ppate* live tone : lie was pi •>»,*, ting h<*r again 
herself and against scandal. It was his manner, his rat on* < )\! c 
manner, more than anything else, that went beyond her. M.«- 
wasn’t user! to it. 

Jimmy plunged out into the gulfing blacking of the North** ■ :i 
night, feeling how horrible it was, hut prr ing his hat on his hi - v 
in a sense of strong adventure. He was going rhiough with it. 
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At the baker s shop, wlicrr she had suggested he should ask for a 
bed, they would have none of him. Absolutely they didn’t like 
the looks of luiu. At the Pub, too, they shook their heads : didn’t 
want to have anything to do with him. But, in a voice more 
rxpostulatingly Oxford than ever, lie said : 

But look lu re -you can't ask a man to sleep under one of these 
hedges. Can’t I see the landlady ? ” 

J ic persuaded the landlady to promise to let him sleep on the big, 
soft settee in the parlour, where the lire was burning brightly. Then, 
sa^iru; lie would be ba< k about ten, lie returned through mud and 
drizzle up New London Lane. 

1 lie ( hild was in bed, a saucepan was boiling by the fire. Already 
the liius had softened a little in the woman's face. 

She spread a cloth on the table. Jimmy sat in silence, feeling that 
she wa> hardly aware of his presence. She was absorbed, no doubt, 
in the t oming of her husband. Xhe stranger merely sat on the sofa, 
and waited. He felt himself wound up tight. And once he was rcallv 
wound up, he could go through with am thing. 

i hey la aid the nine o’clock whistle at the mine. The woman 
then look the saucepan hum the fire and went into the scullery. 
Jimmy Id null the smell of potatoes being strained. He sat 

quite > i i 1 1 . 'lime was nodiing for ban to do or to say. He was 
wearing his big black-rimmed spectacles, and his face, blank and 
c\prr "ionics^ in the suspense of“ waiting, looked hke the death-mask 
r.t some o epfic al uhi’osoplu r, who could wait through the ages, and 
who could h.m’ distinguish life from death at any time. 

Came the heavy-shod ticad up the house entry, and the man 
entcicd, rather like a blast of wind. The fair moustache stuck out 
Imm the blackish, mottled face, and the licrce blue eyes rolled their 
whiles in the co«d-l>lac k< ned «ui !:ets. 

“ 1 his gentleman is Mr. Frith." said Thinly Pinncgar. 

Jitimn got up, with a bit of an Oxford wriggle, and held out his 
hand, saving : " ll«*w do you clo ? '* 

His grey eyes, behind the spectacles, had an uncanny whitish 
gleam. 

“ My hand's not fit to shake hands," said the miner. “ Take a 

SC.» t." 

“ Oh, nobody minds coal-dint." said Jimim. subsiding on to the 
sofa. " 1 ids < lean dirt." 

“ They say >u," said Pinnerar. 

He was a man of medium height, thin, but energetic in build. 

Mrs. rinnegar was running hot water into a piil from the bright 
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brass tap of the stove, which had a boiler to balance the oven. 
Pinncgar dropped heavily into a wooden arm-chair, and stooped 
to pull off his ponderous grey pit-boots. He smelled of the strange, 
stale underground. In silence he pulled on his slippers, then rose, 
taking his boots into the scullery. His wife followed with the pail of* 
hot water. She returned and spread u coarse roller-towel on the 
steel fender. The man could be heard washing in the scullery, in 
the semi-dark. Nobody said anything. Mrs. Pinncgar attended to 
her husband’s dinner. 

After a while, Pinncgar came running in, naked to the wait, 
and squatted plumb in front of the big red tire, on his heels. lb, 
head and face and the front part of his body were all wet. His ba< I, 
was grey and unwashed. He seized the towel from the fende r and 
began to rtib his face and head with a sort of brutal vigour, while hi* 
wife brought a bowl, and with a soapy flannel silently washed his 
back, right down to the loins, where the trousers weir tolled bat k. 
The man was entirely oblivious of the strangei- this washing wa> 
part of the collier’s ritual, and nobody existed for the moment. '1 le- 
woman, washing her husband’s bat k. stooping their as he knerb-d 
v\ith knees wide apart, squatting on hi> heels on the rag hearthrug, 
had a peculiar look on her strong, handsome Luc, a look sinister and 
derisive. She was deriding something or somebodv ; but Junmv 
could not make out whom «>r what. 

It was a new experieiu c for him to sit eomph telv and brutallv 
excluded, from a personal ritual. *1 he < oilier vigorotislv rubbed his 
own fair short hair, till it all stood on end, then he stared into the 
red-hot fire, oblivious, while the red colour burned in his < he* ks. 
Then again he rubbed his breast and his bodv with the rough i«»vw 1, 
brutaih, as it his IkkIv were some mar him- he was (leaning, wbiV 
his wife, with a peculiar slow movement, dried his bat k with anotb< r 
towel. 

She took away the towel and bowl The man was drv. He 
still squatted with his hands on his knees, gazing abstrat t» db , 
blanklv into the tire. I hat, too, seemed part ot his daily nt.ul. 
The colour Hushed in his t heek>. his lair moiistu* he was rubbed oil 
end. But his hot blue eyes stared hot and vague into the red trials, 
while the red glare of the toal tell on his breast and naked bodv. 

He was a man of about fhirtv-five, in his prime, vs irh a pure .smooth 
skin and no fat on his bodv. Ilin iiiiim les were not large, but quit k, 
alive with energy. And as he squatted bathing abstrat tedly in the 
glow of the fire, he seemed like some purr-moulded engine that sleeps 
between its motions, with incomprehensible eves til tl.uk iron-blur. 
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He looked round, always averting his face from the stranger on the 
sofa, shutting him out of consciousness. The wife took out a bundle 
from the dresser-cupboard, and handed it to the outstretched, work- 
scarred hand of the man on the hearth. Curious, that big, horny, 
work-battered dean hand, at the end of the suave, thin, naked arm. 

Pinnrgar unrolled his shirt and undervest in front of the fire, 
warmed them for a moment in the glow, vaguely, sleepily, then, 
[Hilled them over his head. And then at last he rose, with his shirt 
hanging out his troupers, and in the same abstract, sleepy way, 
shutting the woild out of his consciousness, he went out again to 
the scullery, pausing at the same dresscr-cupboard to take out his 
mlled-up day trousers. 

Mrs. Pinnrgar took away the towels and set the dinner on the tabic 
tiicli, oniony slew out of a hissing brown stew-jar, boiled potatoes, 
,;iid a cup of tea. '1 he man returned from the. scullery, in his dean 
flannelette shirt and black trousers, his lair hair neatly brushed. He 
planked his wood* n arm-chair beside the table, and sat hea\il\ 


down, to eat. 

I hen he locked at Jimm>, as one wary, pr- bably hostile man 

looks at number . 

" \nw\r A a ranger in these parts, I gather ? 5 he said. I here was 
s,,mr thing slight!; formal, «:\cn a bit pompous, in his speech. 

“ An absolute stranger/’ replied Jimmy, with a. -light a^rdc grin. 

'PI,,, man dabbed some mustard on his plate, and glanced at his 
food to see it he »» Id like it. 

•• ( :»,nie lorn* detain e, do ym ? " he a-ked, as he began to eat. 
\s hr ate, he -eemed to become oblivious again of Jimim, bent his 
!,<v.d over his plate, and ate. but probably he was ruminating 
• itii thing all tin time, widi barbaric wanness, 
l oan London/’ -aid Jimim. warily. . 

.. | (in ,i., n » sa id Pinnrgar, withoin looking from his plate. 

Mi. Pimu gar » ante and sat. in litualistie silence, in hei tall- 
j, i, ked tov king-* hair undei the light. .... 

• Wli.it b.i.igs >ou lI.U «.ix. ill' ll ? ” asked Unm-gar, Mining Ins 


" Oil !" Jimim v. i idled .1 bide "<> tlu ‘ sol ‘>- " 1 camc to sce 
Mn. Pinnrgar. ” 

1 he miner took a hastv gulp of tea. . ... 

- V„u'rc- acquainted then, are mui ? " he said, 'till \Mthout looking 

, , mud. He sal with his side-i ice to Jimim. xf 

■ y', %vc are- explained Jimim '' I chdn 1 knem Mrs. 

l’iiiiicgar till this evening. As a mailer of fail, she sent me some 
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poems for the Commentator — I’m the editor —and I thought they were 
good, so I wrote and told her so. Then I felt 1 wanted to conic and 
see her, and she was willing, so I came.’* 

The man readied out, cut himself a piece of bread, and swallowed 
a large mouthful. 

“ You thought her poetry was good ? '* he said, turning at last to 
Jimmy and looking straight at him, with a stare something like the 
child's, blit aggressive. Arc you going to put it in your magazine ? ” 

44 Yes, I think I am,” said Jimmy. 

“ I never read but one of her poems something about a i oilier 
she knew all about, became she'd, married him,** hr said, in hi> 
peculiar harsh voice, that had a certain jeering clang in it, and a 
certain indomitablencss. 

Jimmy was silent. The other mail’s harsh fighting-v ok e made him 
shrink. 

” I could never get on with the Commentator myself,” sai l Pinm-'Mi, 
looking round for his pudding, pushing his meat-plate a ide. “ Seem , 
to me to go a long way round to get mm here. '* 

44 Well, probably it </<>•>,” said Jiminv, squirming a little. ” Hut 
so long as the wav is interesting ! I don’t see that anv thing gets ,mv - 
where at present — certainly no periodical.*’ 

“I don't know,'* said Pinnegar. “ I here’s s«»me la<ts in the 
Liberator — and there's some ideas in the J ami*. I « a n't see the use 
myself, of all these feelings folk sav they have. Tln-y get you no- 
where.” 

“ But,” said Jimmy, with a slight pouf of laughter, “ where do \..i 
want to get ? It's all very well talking about getting M.mrwhere, but 
where, where in the world to-day do you u ant t > get ;* In general. 
I mean. If you want a better job in the mine all right, gn ahead 
and get it. But when you begin to talk about getting somewhere, in 
/r/i- -why, you’\c got to know what you’re talking about.” 

** I'm a man, aren’t I ? ” s.iid the miner, going vrrv still and hard, 

“ But what do you mean, when you say ym’ir a man ? ” Miathd 
Jimmy, really exasperated. 44 Wh.'.i do you mean ? Ye. yon an- 
a man. But what about it ? ” 

“ Haven't I the right to say 1 won't be male use of? ” said th 
collier, slow, harsh, and heavy. 

” You’ve got a right to say it,” retorted Jimmy, with a pouf •»! 
laughter. “ But it doesn’t mean anything. We’re all made m<- h 
from King George downwards. We have to be. Win n y«>u eat vt> a 
pudding you’re making use of hundreds of people -ini hiding vom 
wife.” 
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“ I know it. I know it. It makes no difference, though. I’m 
not going to he made use of.” 

Jimmy shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Oh, all right ! ” he said. “ That’s just a phrase, like any other.” 

I lie miner sat very still in his chair, his face going hard and 
remote. He was evidently thinking over something that was stuck 
like a barb in his consciousness, something he was trying to harden 
over, as the skin sometimes hardens over a steel splinter in the flesh. 

1 m nothing but made use of,” he said, now talking hard and 
final, to himself', and staring out into space. <£ Down the pit. I’m 
made use of, and they give me a wage, such as it is. At the house, 
I’m made use of, and my wife sets the dinner on the table as if I 
wu£ a customer in a shop.” 

“ But what do you expect ? ” cried Jimmy, writhing in his chair. 

“ Me ? What do I expect ? I expect nothing. But I tell you 

what ” he turned, and looked straight and hard into Jimmy’s 

eves I’m not going to put up with anything, cither.” 

Jimmy saw the hard finality in the other man's eyes, and squirmed 
away from it. 

“ If yo\ /o. ,.i what you’re not going to put up with ” he said. 

“ I don't want my wife writing poetry ! And sending it to a 
parcel of men she’s never seen. / don’t want mv wife sitting like 
Quern Boadu ra, when I come home, and a face lik< a stone wall with 
lit 1- in it. I dor\ 1 low what’s wrong with her. She doesn't know 
Ik i < it But "hi >es as she likes. Only, mark you, I do the same.” 

“ ( )f< ourw ! ” cried Jimmy, though there was no of course about it. 

“ She's told you I’ve got another woman ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And I’ll tell you for why. If I give in to the coal face, and go 
down the mine every day to eight hours* slavery, more or less, 
some 1 nd\ *s got to giv e in to me.” 

“ 1 hen." said Jimmy, after a pause, “ if you mean you want your 
wife to Mil mit to you- well, that’s the problem. You have to marry 
the woman who will submit.” 

It was amazing, this from Jimmy He sat there and lectured the 
collier like a Puritan lather, completely forgetting the disintegrating 
flutter of Clarissa, in his own h..« kgiound. 

“ I want a wife who'll please me, who’ll want to please me,’ said 
the collier. 

“ \\ hy should yen be pleased, any more than anybody else? ” asked 
the wile < oldlv. 

“ My child, my little girl wants to please me—- if her moth r would 
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let her. But the women hang together. I tell you ” — anti here he 
turned to Jimmy, with a blaze in his dark blue eyes — 44 I want a 
woman to please me, a woman who’s anxious to please me. And 
if I can’t find her in my own home, I’ll find her out of it.” 

44 1 hope she pleases >011,” said the wife, rocking slightly. 

44 Well,” said the man, 44 she does.” 

“ Then why don’t sou go and live with her altogether ? ” she said. 

He turned and looked at her. 

44 Win don’t 1 ? ” he said. 44 Because I've got my home. I’ve got 
my house, I’ve* got my wife, let her be what she ma\, as a woman to 
live with. And I've got my thild. Why should 1 break it all up * " 

44 And what a bruit me ? ” she asked, 1 uldlv and hen civ . 

‘‘You? You’ve got a home. You’ve got a child. You've gut 
a man who works for you. You’ve got what >011 want. You do as 
v 011 like ” 

4 ' Do I ? ” she asked, with intolerable sari ami. 

’* Yes. Apart from the bit of woik in the home, vou do as you 
like. If you want to go, \ ou < an go. But w hilc \ «>n liv r in m\ home, 
vou must reaper t it. Yi u bung no men hr re, vou m r.” 

“ Do it-« lespeit your home .* ” she said. 

44 Yes ! 1 do ! If I get another w unan who p!« .oe> me I 

deprive you of nothing. All I .ok of \«*u is to do v« m duty .0 .1 
housewife.” 

4i Down to washing v our b." k ! ” she said. In a\ ilv ana ; .md. 
Jimmy thought, a mile vui: ai. 

’* Down to washing m\ ba> k. sm< e it’s got to be wa hr d,” he said 

* 4 What about the other woman ? Ia*t her do it." 

14 Thi'. is my home.” 

The wife ga\e a strange movement, like a mad woman 

Jimmy sat rather pale and bight* u< d. lMirnd the iuIIim 1 '' 
quietness he felt the t om en: ration of ahm *t < old ang< 1 and at 
unchanging will. In the man's h an fa* e he 1 ould see tiie l.oncw, ti; 
fixity of the male b-ivs, and it was as il the human s »al, or j>iiit. 
had gone into the liv ing >hi;ll and sk* 1« tun, aim t ire. t:i: * i.d i< . 

Jimmy, for some strange reason, hit a will .mg r .'gasiot tho 
bony and logical man. It was the haid-drivt 11 » oldness, ii\iiy, that 
he could not bear. 

44 Look here !” he cried, in a resonant Oxford \oi«r, his <vcs 
glaring and casting inwards behind his spei fa< !e%. ‘Tun >av Mi> 
Pinncgar is free - free to rl <> as she pleases. J11 that t asc, vou have ri“ 
objection if she comes with me right away from line.” 

The collier looked at the pale, strange fate of the editor m wonder 
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Jimmy kept his face slightly averted, and sightless, seeing nobody. 
There was a Mephistophclian tilt about the eyebrows, and a 
Martyred Sebastian straightness about the mouth. 

“ Does she want to ? ” asked Pirmogar, with devastating incredulity. 
The wife smiled faintly, grimly. She could sec the vanity of her 
husband in his utter inability to believe that she could prefer the 
other man to him. 

“ '1 hat,** said Jimmy, “ ym must ask her yourself. But it's what 
1 tame here for : to ask her to come and live with me, and bring 
the < hild." 

“ You tame without having seen her, to ask her that * ' said the 
husband, in glowing wonder. 

** Y< s,” said Jimmy, vehemently, nodding his head with drunks 
emphasis. “ Yc> ! Without ever having seen her 1 

“ You’ve c aught a funny fish this time, with your poetry,” he 
•said tinning with < urious husband-familiarity to fm wite Stic haled 
thi-. otl-hand husband-familiarity. 

“ What sort <»l fell hawjv/K caught ? ” she retorted. “ And what 
did son < ati h he) with ? *’ 

■* Bitd hna ! *’ he viitl, with a faint, quick grin. 

|imm\ was silting in suspense. They all three sat in suspense, for 


-nine tunr , 

'• And what arc you saying to him ? ” said the '•oilier at length 
limmy looked U’,, mi the malevolent lull'— inile on hi- fare made 
Imn |,,ok lather ruUninc attain, a mixture of faun and Mephtsto. 
He plan, cd < unou-ly , invitinelv. at the woman who was watching 
Inin f 1 on 1 afar. 

•• I >; ,v ves ! ” she replied, in a eool voice. 

The hu-band lie. ante very still, sitting erect in his wooden arm- 
, pair and stating into -pate. It was a- U he were fixedly w at. long 
-on.etliing fly awav from him. out of hi- own soul. 15m he was not 

uoingtovielclatall. to any .motion. 

| eoul.l not now believe that this woman should want to leave 


hill 1 ^ et she did. ... . , 

- I’m sine it's all for the best,” -aid Jimmy, in Ins Puritan l ather 
vnj.c “ You don’t mind, icallv ’’—he drawled unea-tly- d she 
hi mgs the . hild. 1 give you mv word I'll do inv very best lor ' it. 

1 be collier looked at him as it he wctc very far away. Jimmy 
quailed under the look. He « onld sec that the other .nan was relent- 
lesslv killing the emotion in him-elf, stripping lum-oi. a- it "'.e, ot 
his own Ih-sh, snipping himself to the hard uncmotioiu iota o v 

human male. 
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“ I give her a blank cheque,*’ said Pinnegar, with numb lips. 
“ She does as she pleases.” 

“ So much for fatherly love, compared with selfishness,” she said. 

He turned and looked at her with that curious power of remote 
anger. And immediately she became still, quenched. 

” I give you a blank cheque, as far as I'm concerned,” he repeated 
abstractedly. 

“ It is blank indeed ! ” she said, with her first touch of bitterness. 

Jimmy looked at the clock. It was growing late : he might be dull 
out of the public-house. He rose to go, saying he would return in the 
morning. He was lea\ing the next day, at noon, for London. 

He plunged into the darkness and mud of that black, night-ridden 
country. There was a curious elation in his spirits, mingled with 
fear. But then he always needed an element of fear, really, to elate 
him. He thought with terror of those two human brings left in that 
house together. The frightening state of tension ! He himself 
could never bear an extreme tension. He always had to compromise, 
to become apologetic and pathetic. He would be able to manage 
Mrs. Pinnegar that way. Emily ! He must get used to saving u. 
Emily ! The Emilia was absurd. He had never known an Emily. 

He felt really scared, and really elated. He was doing something 
big. It was not that he was in loir with the woman. But, mv (dud, 
he wanted to take her away liom that man. And he w.mtid the 
adventure of her. Absolutely the adventure of her. He leh flails 
elated, really himself. reaiN manly. 

But in the morning he returned rather sheepishly to the voik-nd 
house. It was another dark, drizzling dav, with bLt« k tm>, k 
toad, black hedges, bla< ki>h brick houses, and the smell and th«- 
vund of collieries under a sk\less day. Like Ii\ing in some weird 
underground. 

Unwillingly he went up that passage-entry again, and kn-ri.»<l 
at the back door, glancing at the mbciable huh' bat k garden with 
its cabbage-stalks and its ugly sanitary arrangement*. 

The child opened the door to him : with her fair hair, flu died 
checks, and hot, dark-blue eyes. 

“ Hello, Jane ! ” he said. 

The mother stood tall and square, by the table, wahhine him 
with portentous c\es, as he entered. She was handsome, 1 >u t L* 1 
skin was not very good : as if the battle had been too mm h for her 
health. Jimmy glanced up at her smiling his slow, ingratiating smile, 
that always brought a glow of success into a woman’s spirit. Ami 
as he saw her gokl-flerkcd eyes searching in his eves, without a bit 
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of kindliness, he thought to himself : “ My God, however am I going 
to sleep with that woman ! ” His will was ready, however, and lie 
would manage it somehow. 

And when he glanced at the motionless, bony head and lean 
figure of the collier seated in the wooden arm-chair by the fire, he 
was the more ready. He must triumph over that man. 

“ What train are you going by ? ” uikc-d Mrs. Pinnegar. 

“ Py the 12-30.” lie looked up at her as he spoke, with 
the wide, shining, childlike, almost coy eyes that were his peculiar 
asset. She looked down at him in a sort of interested wonder. She 
seemed almost fascinated by his childlike, shining, inviting dark-gre\ 
eyes, with their long lashes : such an absolute change from that 
resentful unyielding that looked out always fiom the back of her 
husband's blue eyes. Her husband always seemed like a menace to 
her, in his thinness, his concentration, his eternal unyielding. And 
this man looked at one with the wide, shining, fascinating eyes of 
a young Persian kitten, something at once bold and shy and coy and 
stien.'i ly inviting. She fell at once under their spell. 

“ ^ mi’ll have dinner before you go,” she said. 

“ No ! ” he cried in panic, unwilling indeed to eat before that othc 
man. “ No, j a*r a fabulous breakfast. I will get a sandwich when 
1 < liangc in Sheffield : really ! ” 

She had to go out shopping. She said she would go out to the 
station with him when she got back. It was just after eleven. 

“• Hm look he* he said, addressing also the thin abstracted man 
who sat unuotiv ..*g, with a newspaper, we’ve got to get this thing 
settled. I ;« :?./ Mis. Pinnegar to tome and live with me, her and the 
< 1 1 i 1 - 1 . And she’* coming ! So don’t von think, now, it would be 
better if die came right along with me to-da> ! Just put a 
few things in a bag arncl come along. Whs drag the tiling 
out ? ” 

“ I tell vou," n plied the hudvnd, “ she has a blank « heque from 
me to do .is she likes/ 

“ All light, then ! Won’t sou do that? Won’t you come along 
with me now ? ” said Jimmy, lo.. king up at her cxno'cdlv. but caning 
his c\ cs a bit imvaicls. 1 brow mg him-a'll with deliberate impulsive- 
ness on her inert y. 

“ 1 can’t ! ” she said decisis <lv. “ I can’t come 10-dav. ’ 

“Put whv not -really? Whs not. while I’m here? You have 
that blank 1 heque, you can do as you please ---- T 

“ The blank c heque won’t get me far. die said rudely : I c an t 

come to-da\ , an\ how.” 
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“ When can you come, then ? ” he said, with that queer, petulant 
pleading. “ The sooner the better, surely.” 

“ I can come on Monday,” she said abruptly. 

“ Monday ! ” He gazed up at her in a kind of panic, through his 
spectacles. Then he set his teeth again, and nodded his head up 
and down. “ All right, then ! To-day is Saturday. Then Monday ! ” 

” If you’ll excuse me,” she said, “ I’ve got to go out for a few 
things. I’ll walk to the station with you when 1 get bai k." 

She bundled Jane into a little sky-blue coat and bonnet, put on .1 
heavy black cojU and black hat herself, and went out. 

Jimmy sat very uneasily opposite the collier, who ako won- 
spectacles to read. Pinnegar put down the newspaper and j> died 
the spectacles otf his nose, saying something about a La bom 
Government. 

“Yes,” said Jimmy. “After all, best be logical. If \ou un 
democratic, the only logical thing is a Labour ( >ovcmmrm. Though, 
personally, one Government is as good as another, to me.” 

“ Maybe so ! ” said the collier. “ But something \ got to c ome to an 
end, sooner or later." 

y Oh, a great deal ! " said Jimmy, and they lapsed into >ilence 

“ Have you been married before? " asked Pinnc-gar, ai length 

" Yes. My wife and I are divorced." 

“ I suppose you want me to divorce my wile ? " said the c . »!lin 

** Why — yes ! -that would be best — " 

“ It’s the same to me," said Pinnegar ; “ di\<»ne 01 no dh r 
I’ll live with another woman, but I’ll nevn warn anodic r. I.nough 
is as good as a feast. But if she wants a di\<»t( r, sh<* « an h . 1 v « n 

“ It would certainly be best,” said Jiintm. 

There was a long pause. Jimmy wished the woman would <<*mt 
back. 

“ I look on you as an instrument,” said the mmei. Nome dim.; 
had to break. You are the instrument that breaks it." 

It was strange to sit in the room with this thin, lemoie, wilful man. 
Jimmy w'as a bit fas< inated by him. But, at the same time, hr lean 1 
him because he could not be in the same room with him with"’, it 
being under his spell. He felt himself dominated. And ii<- han d it 

” My wife,” said Pinnegar, looking up at Jimmy with a pn nli.tr , 
almost humourous, teasing grin, “ experts to see me g<> to the dog-* 
when she leaves me. It is her last hope.” 

Jimmy ducked his head and was silent, not knowing what to sa\ 
The other man sat still in his chair, like a sort of infinite 1 \ pati'-m 
prisoner, looking away out of the window and wailing. 
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“ She thinks,” he said attain, “ that she has some wonderful future 
awaiting her somewhere, and you’re going to open the door.” 

And again the same amused grin was in his eyes. 

And again Jimmy was fascinated by the man. And again he 
hated the spell of this fascination. For Jimmy wanted to be, in his 
own mind, the strongest man among men, but partic ularly among 
women. And this min, pec uliar man could dominate him. He 
knew it. 1 he very silent unconsciousness of Pinnegar dominated the 
100m, w lierevi 1 he was. 

jimmy hated (his. 

At last Mr'.. Pinnegar came bac k, and Jimmy set off with her. He 
shook hands with the collier. 

Go* d-by e ! ” he said. 

“*Xioi d-byr ! said Pinnegar, looking down at him with those 
amihcd blue eyes, which Jimmy knew he would never be able to 
gel beyond. 

And the walk to the station \va> almost a walk of conspiracy against 
the' man le ft behind, between the man in ^p«*c tacles and the tali 
uunan. Flic) ananged the details for Moudav. Emily w-as to 

< nine by the nine o’c lock train : Jimmy would meet her at Maryle- 
Itmir, and entail I), i in his house in St.Jolm^ Wood. Then, with the 

< hild, tin y would begin a new life. Pinnegar would divorce his wife, 
i,i she would divou e him : and then, another man iage. 

Jimmy got a tn mendous kick out of it all on the journey home. 
Ib It It he had r ilk done something de sperate and adventun-us. 
lhit he was in t*'<> wild a flutter to analyse any results. Only, as he 
tin w ne ar London, a sinking feeling came u\er him. He was 
d« | >e lately tiled alter it all, almost too tired to keep up. 

Never llirlr^, lie went aft* 1 dinner and sprang it all on Severn. 

“ You damn fool !” said Severn, in consternation. “ What did 
you d< » it t* -i ” 

“ Well,” said Jimmy, wi idling. “ Because 1 uanted tic” 

“ (iood Clod ! Hie woman sounds like the head of Medusa. 
You’ie a lino of some stomac h, l must say ! Remember Clarita ? ” 

“ Oh,” w 1 idled Jimmy. “ But this is diiieient.” 

Av, he r name’s Emma, or .something of that sort, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Emily ! ” said Jimmy biietly. 

“ Well, you’re a fool, anyway, so you may as well keep on acting 
in character. I’ve no doubt, by playing weeping-willow, you’ll 
outlive all the female storms v*>u ever prepare for yourself. I never 
yet did sec a weeping-willow uprooted by a gale, so keep on hanging 
your harp on it, and you'll be all right. Here s luck ! But for a man 
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who was looking for a little Grctchcn to adore him, you’re a 
corker ! ” 

Which was all that Severn had to say. But Jimmy went home with 
his knees shaking. On Sunday morning he wrote an anxious lettn 
He didn’t know how to begin it : Dear Mrs. Pinnegar and Dear Enul\ 
seemed cither too late in the day or too early. So he just plunged in, 
without dear anything. 

“ I want you to have this before you come. Perhaps we have hern 
precipitate. I only beg you to decide finally , for yourself, before you 
come. Don’t come, please, unless you are absolutely sure of yonnell 
If you are in the least unsure, wait a while, wait till you are quin 
certain, one way or the other. 

” For myself, if you don't come I shall understand. But please 
send me a telegram. If you do come, I shall welcome both you and 
the child. Yours ever -J. F.” 

He paid a man his return fare, and three pounds extra, to go on 
the Sunday and deliver this letter. 

The man came back in the evening. He had delivered the letter. 
There was no answer. 

Awful Sunday night : tense Monday morning ! 

A telegram: ” Arrive Marylebone 1 a. r ,o with Jane. Yuan re 
Emily.” 

Jimmy set his teeth and went to the station. But when he h it li. : 
looking at him, and so met her eyes : and after that >a\v her 1 emu 
slowly down the platform, holding the child by the hand, h t d > 
cat’s eves smouldering under her *ti .tight brow*, smouldei ing at !in;i 
he almost swooned. A sickly grin came over him as lie h< Id out hi, 
hand. Nevertheless he said : 

" I’m awfully glad you came.” 

And as he sat in the taxi, a penerse but interne desire for her vain- 
over him, making him almost helpless, lie could Ice), so siiungb. 
the presence of that other man about her, aiul this went to his feud 
like neat spirits. That other man ! In some subtle, me\;.!i, abl* 
way, he was actually bodily present, the husband. 1 he w.-muii 
moved in his aura. She was hopelessly married to him. 

And this went to Jimmy’s head like neat n!c \\ h:« h oi :li 
two would fall before him with a greater fall the wn.n.ot, ui th 
man, her husband ? 
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Tiji uf was a liltlc snow on the ginmd, and the church dock had 
jusi struck midnight. J la i rip** trad j n the nr* lit r>| w j n t t r for ( >nc e w a s 
looking pretty, with ( lean white earth and Jumps foi moon, and dark 
s k v above the lamps. 

A t onfused little sound of voices, a gleam ofhidden yellow light. 
Aral then the garden door of a tall, dark Georgian house suddenly 
opened, and tluee people < onfusedly enraged. A girl in a dark blue 
< oat and fur turban, very cm t : a fellow with a luile di 'patch-case, 
sIoik hing : a thin man with a red beard, bareheaded, peering out of 
the gateway down the hill that swung in a eui v e downwards towards 
I .uina •». 

“ Look at it ! A new world ! ” cried the man in the beard, ironic- 
ally, a> lu tood « n the step and peered out. 

No, Loren/o ! It’s only whitewash ! ” cried the young man in 
the ovnuiat. His voice was handsome, resonant, plangent, with a 
weary sardonic touch. As he turner! ba< k his face was dark in 
hadow . 

The girl with me erect, alert head, like a bird, turned back to the 
two men. 

“ Wh.it was that ? ” she asked, in her quick, quiet voice. 

“ Lorcn/o nys it's a new world. I >av it's only whitewash, ” cried 
the man in the street. 

She stood still and lifted he* wonlh, gloved finder. She was deal* 
and was taking it in. 

Yes, she had got it. She gave a quick, chuckling laugh, glanced 
very quickly at the mail in the bowler hat t then hack at the mm in 
the stucco gateway, who was grinning like a satvr and waving good- 
bye. 

4i (»oi id-bv e, [.oreiuo ! " cane the resonant, wearv cry of the 
man in the bowler Injt. 

“ Gnod-bve ! " came the harp, night-bird call of the girl. 

The green gate slammed, th. u the innei don . The tv. o were alone 
in the street, save for the poln « man at the i outer. 1 he road curved 
steeple downhill. 

» n v * * 
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%< You’d better mind how you step ! ” shouted the man in the 
bowler hat, leaning near the erect, sharp girl, and slouching in his 
walk. She paused a moment, to make sure what he had said. 

“ Don’t mind me, I’m quite all right. Mind yourself ! ” she said 
quickly. At that very moment he gave a wild lurch on the slippery 
snow, but managed to save himself from falling. She watched him, 
on tiptoes of alertness. His bowler hat bounced away in the thin 
snow. They were under a lamp near the curve. As he ducked for 
his hat he showed a bald spot, just like a tonsure, among his dark, 
thin, rather curly hair. And when lie looked up at her, with his 
thick black brows sardonically arched, and his rather hooked no.se 
self-derisive, jamming his hat on again, he seemed like a satanii 
young priest. His face had beautiful lines, like a faun, and a doubtful 
martyred expression. A sort of faun on the Cross, with all the malic e 
of the complication. 

” Did you hurt yourself? ” she asked, in her quit k, cool, unemo- 
tional way. 

“ No ! ” he shouted de risively. 

“.Give me the machine, won’t you?’’ die said, holding out hn 
woolly hand. “ I believe I’m safer.” 

“ Do you want it ? ” In' sh *utcd 

“ Yes, I’m sure I’m safer. ' 

He handed In r the' little* ’uown dhpatc h-case which u.h n\dk 
a Marconi listening machine t- ,r her I .him She man lu- ! cm 1 
as ever. He shoved his hands deep in In overcoat p«»«k» i* and 
slouched along brdde her, as it he w »uldn’i make fu> legs tirm. 1 he 
road curved down in front of them, < 1 can and p ile with mow un«h i 
the lamps. A motor-car tame churning up. A few dark figure^ 
slipped away into the dark rc\ ews . .{ the houses, like fi i ir-* among 
rocks above a sea-bed of white* sand. ( )n the left was a lull of tie.- 
sloping upwards into the dark. 

He kept looking around, pushing out his hnelv shap' d dun an* 
his hooked nose as if he we re listening for something. He c ould mil 
hear the motor-car climbing on to the Heath. Ht low was tl, 
ye llow, foul-smelling glare of the Hampstead l ube station. ( )n the 
right the trees. 

The girl, with her alert pink-and-white fac e looked at him sliarplv 
inquisitively. She had an odd m mph-Iike inquimiv eness, sometime * 
like a bird, .sometimes a quirrd, sometimes a 1 d»bit : never quite 
like a woman. At last he stood still, if he would go no faith* r 
There was a curious, baffled giin on his smooth, < reain-c oloum, 
face. 
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“James, * he said loudly to her, leaning towards her ear. “ Do 
you hear somebody laughing ? ” 

“ Laughing ? ” she retorted quic kly. “ Who’s laughing ? ” 

“ 1 don t know. Somebody ! ” he shouted, showing his teeth at her 
in a \ cry odd way. 

“ No, 1 hear nobody,” she announced. 

“ Lot it’s most extraordinary ! ” he cried, his voice slurring up and 
do’wn. “ Put on your mac hine.” 

Put it on ? ” she retorted. “ What for ? ” 

“ 1 o see if )ou can hear it,” he cried. 

“ Hear what ? ” 

J he laughing. Somebody laughing. It’s most extraordinary** 

She gave her odd little chuckle and handed him her machine. 
Iloheld it while she opened the lid and attached the wires, putting 
the band over her head and the receivers at her cars, like a wireless 
operator. Crumbs of snow fell down the cold darkness. She 
swit< heel 011 : little >cllow lights in glass tubes shone in the machine. 
She was connected, she was listening. He stood with his head 
dm ked, his hands shoved down in his overcoat pockets. 

Suddenly he lilted his face and gave the weirdest, slightly ncighi: g 
laugh, urn u\c ring his strong, spaced teeth, arid arching his 
black brows, and watching her with queer, gleaming, goat-likc 
e>es. 

She seemed a little dismayed. 

“ 1 here ! ” h' till. “ Didn’t you hear it ? ’’ 

“ 1 heard you J she said, in a tone which conveyed that that was 
enough. 

* k Put didn’t you hear it / ” he cried, unfurling his lips oddl\ aguin. 

k ‘ No ! ” she said. 

He looked at her \ indictix ely, and stood again with ducked head. 
She remained erect, her fur hat in her hand, her fine bobbed hair 
banded with the' machine -band and catching crumbs of snow, her 
odd, biight-c\ed, deaf nymph's lace lifted with blank listening. 

“ Time ! ” he cried, suddenly jerking up his gleaming face. 

“ You mean to tell me you can’t ” He was looking at hei almost 

diabolically. But something vhc was too strong for him. Hi- lace 
wreathed with a startling, peculiar smile, seeming to gleam, and 
suddenly the most extraoidinary laugh came bursting out of him, 
like* an animal laughing. It was a strange, neighing sound, amazing 
in her cars. She was startled, and switched her machine quieter. 

A large form loomed up : a tall, c lean-shaven \oung policeman. 

“ A radio ? ” he asked laconically . 
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44 No, it’s my machine. I’m deaf ! ” said Miss James quickly and 
distinctly. She was not the daughter of a peer for nothing. 

The man in the bowler hat lifted his face and glared at the fresh- 
faced young policeman with a peculiar white glare in his eyes. 

“ Look here ! ” he said distinctly. “ Did you hear someone 
laughing ? ” 

“ Laughing ? I heard you, sir.” 

“ No, not me.” He gave an impatient jerk of his arm, and lifted 
his lace again. His smooth, creamy face seemed to gleam, there wen 
subtle curves of derisive triumph in all its lines. He was careful m : 
to look directly at the young policeman. “ The most rxtraordin.u \ 
laughter I ever heard,” lie added, and the same touch of dni>i\* 
exultation sounded in his tones. 

The policeman looked down on him cogitating!}*. 

“It’s perfectly all right,” said Miss James coolly. “He’s n«> 
drunk. He just hears something that we don’t hear.” 

“Drunk!” echoed the man in the heavier liar, in profound!'. 

amused derision. “ If I were merely drunk ” And oil he wi n 

again in the wild, neighing, animal laughter, while his averted f u « 
seemed to flash. 

At the sound of the laughter something roused in the blood ot d. 
girl and of the policeman. They stood nearer to one another, * - 
that their sleeves touched and they looked wond'iiirdy ac n^s a« 
the man in the bowler hat. He lifted his bla* k brows at them. 

“ Do you mean to say you heard nothing ? ” he asked. 

“ Only you,” said Miss James. 

” Only you, sir ! ” echoed the policeman. 

4 What was it like ? ” a>ked Mi>. James. 

44 Ask me to describe it !” retmted the \«amg man, in r\ln n. 
contempt. 4 ‘ It's the most mam Jj«ais sound i r 1 the world.” 

And truly he seemed wrapped up in a new my-tnv. 

“ W here docs it come from ? ” asked Mbs James, \< rv jua» ti> 

“ Apparently ,” it answeted in ermtempt, 14 from over there.” Ai> : 
he pointed to the trees and budu-s in ide the railings over tin- 1 m 

4 ‘ Well, let’s go and sec ! ” site said. 44 I c an ianv my iiue hir. 
and go on listening.” 

The man seemed relieved to get rid of the burden, lb' boil i. 
hands in his pockets again and .sloped off at rnss the road. 1 b« t>> : * - 
man, a queer look flickning on his fresh \01mg face, put hi' h.m 1 
round the girl’s arm carefully and subtly, to help her. Mir did n *t 
lean at all on tlic support ot the big hand, but she w n ^ intei card, •* 
she did not resent it. Having held herself all her life intrnseh 1! ‘ 
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from physical contact, and never having let any man touch her, she 
now, with a certain nymph-like voluptuousness, allowed the large 
hand of the young policeman to support her as they followed tin 
qukk wolf- like figure of the other man across the road uphill. And 
m.c could feel the presence of the young policeman, through all the 
thickness of his dark-blue uniform, as something young and alert 
and bright. 

\\ hen they came up to the man in the bowler hat, he was standing 
with his head din keel, his cars pricked, listening beside the iron rai 
inside which grew big black holly-trees tufted with snow, and old 
ribbed, silent Knglish elms. 

'I In* policeman and the girl stood waiting. She was peering intc 
the bushes with the sharp eyes of a draf nymph, deaf to the world’.* 
n< iVs-. The man in the bowler hat listened intensely. A lorr 
tolled downhill, making the earth tremble. 

" 1 he re ! " ciied the girl, as the lorry rumbled darkly past. And 
die glanced round with flashing ryes at her policeman, h-r fre-h soli 
face gleaming with startled life. She glanced st rai jut into thf 
puzzled, amihul eyes of the young policeman. He wa* ju-t enjoving 
hinio If 

*’ 1 »on’t o<u sec ? ” she said, rather imperiously. 

“ What \> it, Miss ? ” answered the police man. 

“ I mustn't point/’ she said. ** Look where I ’ A.” 

And she looked away with brilliant e\e<, into th ■ dark hods 
bodies. She mi' i e something, for she smiled faintly, widi s’d *h 
-atid.u tion, and slu: tosod her nn t head in all the pride of \ indie a- 
n*»n. The jvdic eman looked at her instead «>f into the budm*. 
1 here was a < ertain biilliarue of triumph and vindication in al! the 
p> Te of her dim body 

’ I alw a\ n knew ] should see him '* she said triumphantly tc 

1m 1 .1 It. 

“ Whom do \<u M'e ? ** shouted the man in the bowler hat. 

“ poifl \*»u see him too?" -he a*ked, turning round her soft, 
ai v h, n\ n.; ’ dike La e an\i<u^K . s hr was an\i< -a> f«»r the little man 
too e. 

“ No. 1 see n«. tiling. What d<* \ou see. James ? " cried the man in 
the bowler hat, insisting. 

" A man." 

1 ‘ Where ? " 

4k There. Among the hobs hushes.*' 

41 Is he there now ? ” 

44 No ! He - -one " 
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“ What sort of a man ? ” 

“ I don't know." 

u What did he look like ? ” 

" I can't tell you." 

But at that instant the man in the bowler hat turned suddenly, anti 
the arch, triumphant look flew to his face. 

41 Why, he must be there ! " lie cried, pointing up the grove. 
44 Don't you hear him laughing ? He must be behind those trees.” 

And his voice, with curious delight, broke into a laugh again, as 
he stood and stamped his feet on the snow, and danced to his own 
laughter, ducking his head. Then he turned away and ran swiftly 
up the avenue lined with old trees. 

He slowed down as a door at the end of a garden path, white with 
untouched snow, suddenly opened, and a woman in a long-liing. d 
black shawl stood in the light. She peered out into the night. Then 
she came down to the low garden gate. Crumbs of snow still fell. 
She had dark hair and a tall dark comb. 

Did you knock at my door ? " she asked of the man in the houh i 

hat. 

“ I ? No ! " 

“ Somebody knocked at my dour." 

44 Did they ? Are you sure ? 1 hey can't have dune 1 heir ait 

no footmarks in the snow." 

44 Nor are there ! ” she said. " But somebody knot k< d and • ad 1 
something." 

"That's very curious," said the man. 4 * Weie \<»u e\pe< tuu r 
someone ? " 

Xo. Not exactly expec ting any one. Km ept that one is alwa\» 
expecting Somebody, you know.” 1 11 the dimnc^ oi the snow -In 
nfght he could see her making big, dark r\es at him. 

Was it someone laughing ? " he said. 

4 * No. It was no one laughing, exacllv. Snmnmc knotked, and 
I ran to open, hoping as one alwavs hopes, \«»u know 
“What?" 

44 Oh — that something wonderful is going to happen ” 

He was standing close to the low gate. She stood on the opposite 
side. Her hair was dark, her fare seemed dmky, she looked lip 
at him with her dark, meaningful eyes. 

41 Did you wish someone would come ? ” he asked. 

44 Wry much," she replied, in her plangent Jewish voice. She 
must be a Jcwe%s. 

* 4 No matter who ? ” he said, laughing. 
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So long as it was a man I could like,” she* .said, in a low, meaning- 
ful, falsely shy voice. 

“ Really ! ” lie said. “ Perhaps after all it was I who knocked — 
without knowing.” 

I think it was,” she said. “ It must have been.” 

Shall I mine in ? ” he asked, putting his hand on the little gate. • 

“ Don’t you think you’d better ? ” she replied. 

I Ie bent down, unlatching tlie gate. As lie did so the woman in the 
blat k shawl turned, and, glancing over her shoulder, hurried back 
to the house, walking unevenly in the snow, on her high-heeled 
shot s. The man hurried after her, hastening like a hound to 
rate h up. 

Meanwhile the giil and the policeman had tome up. The girl 
sto<*d till when she saw the man in the bowler hat going up the 
gai den walk alter the worn in in the black shawl with the fringe. 

Is be tgiiing in ? ” dir asked quickly. 

k ' Look' like it, doesn't it ? " ".lid the policeman. 

“ Does lie know that woman i " 

" I saw 1 should s.iy he soon will,” replied the politeman. 

“ lhit w ho is she ? ” 

“ I t nub."' i ' iv w ho she is.” 

1 lie two daik, toiuiw'd figures entered iht lighted doorway, tlicn 
the dot .1 t losed on them. 

" He's g. ,ne,” said the girl outride on the snow. She hastily began 
1.1 * till off the bar 1 < i her trirphone-rrt ei\ er, and switched off her 

hint*. I lie ti.iiis of secret light disappeared, she packed up the 
1 , L 1 ’ . ■ bather tase. ilien, pulling on her »t t fur cap, she stood once 
mol e 1 eat ly . 

1 he slightU martial look which her long, daik-blue, military- 
o ( niing t 0.1 1 gave hi 1 was intensified, while the slightly anxious, 
brwild, ltd look of her la* e had gone. She seemed to "t retch herself, 
I., iienli hei limbs lice. And the inert look had left her lull soft 
< ho ks. I ler < ho k.> wc re alive with the glimmer of pride and a new 

damn tons "UK i\ . 

She- looked cpiiikh at the tall \oung policeman. He was clean- 
shaven, fiesh-faod, smiling odrllv under his helmet, waiting in subtle 
patient e a few wucls awa\. Si r saw that he wa< a decent young 
man, one o! the wailing sort. 

1 he second of ant ient fear was followed at tune in lier by a blithe, 
unaccustomed sense o! pouei. 

“Well !” she said. “ 1 should sav it" no use waiting.” She 
spoke (let isivelv . 
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“ You don't have to wait for him, do you ? ” asked die policeman. 

“ Not at all. 1 le’s much better where he is." She laughed an odd, 
brief laugh. Then glancing over her shoulder, she set off down the 
hill, carrying her little case. Her feet felt light, her legs felt long and 
strong. She glanced over her shoulder again. The young police- 
man was following her, and she laughed to herself. Her limbs felt 
so lithe and so strong, if she wished she could easily run faster than 
he. If she wished she could easily kill him, even with her hands. 

So it seemed to her. But why kill him ? lie was a decent young 
fellow. She had in front of her eyes the dark face among the holly 
bushes, with the brilliant, mocking eyes. Her breast felt full of 
power, and her legs felt long and strong and wild. She was surprised 
herself at the strong, bright, throbbing sensation beneath her 
breasts, a sensation of triumph and of rosy anger. Her hands felt 
keen on her wrists. She who had always declared she had not a 
muscle in her body ! Even now, it was not muscle, it was a sort ot 
flame. 

Suddenly it began to snow heavily, with fierce frozen pulls nl 
wind. The snow was small, in frozen grains, and hit sharp on hn 
face. It seemed to whirl round her as if she herself were whirling in 
a cloud. But she did not mind. There was a flame in her, her limb, 
felt flamcy and strong, amid the whirl. 

And the whirling, snowy air seemed lull of presences, full ot 
strange unheard voices. She was used to the .serration of nobt , 
taking place which she could not hear. This sensation became very 
strong. She felt something was happening in the wild air. 

The London air was no longer heavy and 1 latnim. saturated wi»h 
ghosts of the unwilling dead. A new, clean o mpr-.t swept down 
from the Pole, -and there were noises. 

V oices w ere calling. In spite of her deafness she could hear some- 
one, several voices, calling and whistling, as if many people were 
hallooing through the air : 

“ He's come back ! Aha ! He's t ome bat k ! 

There was a wild, whistling, jubilant onmd of \ ones in tin* <>mu 
of snow. Then obscured lightning winked through the \n«#w in the a a 

** Is that thunder and lightning ? " she asked ot the \*mng poln c- 
man, as she Oood still, waiting for his Ibrm to rim-igr thiough the 
veil of whiihng snow. 

** Seems like it to inc," he said. 

And at that very moment the lightning blinked again, and de- 
dark, laughing face was near her the* , it almost tout hed her <. h» > ^ 

She started bark, but a flame of delight went <»wt her. 
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’* There ! ” she said. “ Did you sec that ? ” 

u It lightened,” said the policeman. 

She was looking at him almost angrily. But then the clean, fresh 
animal look of his skin, and the tame-animal look in his frightened 
eyes amused her, she laughed her low, triumphant laugh. He was 
obviously airaid, like a frightened dog that sees something uncanny. 

The storm suddenly whistled louder, more violently, and, with 
a strange noise like castanets, she seemed to hear voices clapping and 
trying: 

“ He is here ! lie's come back ! ” 

She nodded her head giavcly. 

The policeman and she moved on side by side. She lived alone 
in a little stucco house in a side street down the hill. There was a 
( hurch and a grove of trees and then the little old row of houses. 
Tht! wind blew fiercely, thick with snow. Now and again a taxi went 
by, with its lights showing weirdly. But the world seemed empty, 
uninhabited save by snow and voices. 

As the girl and the polit cman turned past the grove of trees near 
the church, a great whirl of wind and snow made them stand still, 
and in the wild confusion they heard a whirling of 'harp, delighted 
voices, soT>*vJh ; ng like seagulls, crying : 

44 lie's here ! He’s here ! ” 

“ Well, I’m jolly glad he’s back,” said the girl calmly. 

” What's that ? ” said the nervous policeman. Inhering near the 
girl. 

The wind Ie> *hem mo\c forward. As thc\ parcel along the 
railings it seemed to them the door-, of the church were open, and 
the windows were out, and the mow and the voit es were blowing in 
a wild career all through the chur. h. 

“ How extraoidinary that they left the church open ! " said the 
girl. 

The policeman stood still. He could not replv. 

And as they stood they listened to the wind and the church full of 
whirling voices all calling conlua'dly. 

“ Aoic I hear the laughing," die said suddenly. 

It c ame from the church : a sound ot low, subtle, cn-.dcss laughter, 
a si range, naked sound. 

“ Now I hear it ! ” she *>ai d 

But the policeman did not *peak. He stood cowed, with his tail 
between his legs, listening to the strange noises in the ihuuh. 

The wind must base bio , mi out one of the windows, for they could 
see the snow whirling in vollr\s through the black gap, and whirling 
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Inside the church like a dim light. There came a sudden crash, 
followed by a burst of chuckling, naked laughter. The snow seemed 
to make a queer light inside the building, like ghosts moving, big 
and tall. 

There was more laughter, and a tearing sound. On the wind, 
pieces of paper, leaves of books, came whirling among the snow 
through the dark window. Then a white thing, soaring like a crazy 
bird, rose up on the wind as if it had wings, and lodged on a black 
tree outside, struggling. It was the altar-cloth. 

There came a bit of gay, trilling music. The wind was running 
over the organ-pipes like pan-pipes, quit kly up and down. Snau hrs 
of wild, gay, trilling music, and bursts of the naked low laughter. 

44 Really ! ” said the girl. 44 This is most extraordinary. Do you 
hear the music and the people laughing ? ” 

“ Yes, 1 hear somebnm on the organ ! ” said the policeman. 

“ And do you get the putF of warm wind ? Smelling of spring. 
Almond blossom, that's what it is ! A most marvellous srmt <»f 
almond blovsom. Isn't it an extraordinary thing ! ” 

She went on triumphantly past the church, and came to the row of 
little old houses. She cnteird her own gate in the little railed 
entrance. 

“ Here I am ! ” she said finally. 44 I’m home now. Thank you very 
much for coming with me.” 

She looked at the young poli email. l!i% whole body was white 
as a wall with now, and in the \aguc light of the arc -lamp from the 
street hi> face was humble and [tightened. 

44 Can 1 come in and waim myself a bit?” he asked humhk 
She knew it was fear rather than cold that fio/r him. He was in 
mortal fear. 

“ Well ! ” she said. 44 Sta> down in the sitting-room if you lik<\ 
But don’t come upstairs, bn a Use I am alone in the house. You can 
make up the fire in the sitting-room, and von can go when you arc 
warm.” 

She left him on the big, low couch before the fire, his face bhndi 
and blank with fear. He rolled his blur eyes after her as she left 
the room. But she went up to her bedroom, and fastened her door. 

In the morning she was in her studio upstairs in her little house, 
looking at her own paintings and laughing to herself. Her canaries 
were talking and shrilly whistling in the sunshine that followed the 
storm. The cold snow outside was still c lean, and the white glare in 
the air gave the effect of much strut ger sunshine than actually 
existed. 
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She was looking at her own paintings, and chuckling to herself 
over their comicalness. Suddenly they struck her as absolutely absurd. 
She quite enjoyed looking at them, they seemed to her so grotesque. 
Especially her self-portrait, with its nice brown hair and its slightly 
opened rabbit-mouth and its baffled, uncertain rabbit-eyes. She 
looked at the painted face and laughed in a long, rippling laugh, 
till the yellow canaries like faded daffodils almost went mad in an 
effort to sing louder. The girl’s long, rippling laugh sounded 
through the house uncannily. 

The housekeeper, a rather sad-faced young woman of a superior 
sort — nearly all people in England arc of the superior sort, superiority 
being an English ailment- came in with an inquiring and rather 
disapproving look. 

‘\d)id you call, Miss James ? ” she asked loudly. 

“ No. No, I didn’t call. Don't shout, I can hear quite well,” 
replied the girl. 

The housekeeper looked at her again. 

“ You knew there was a young man in the sitting-room ? ” she 
said. 

“ No. Really ! ” cried the girl. ” What, the young policeman J 
I’d foigotien all about him. He came in in the storm to warm him- 
self. Hasn’t he gone ? ” 

“ No, Miss James.” 

“ How extraordinary of him ! What time is it ? Quarter to nine ! 
Why didn’t he r when he was warm? I must go and sec him, 
I suppose.” 

•• He says he’s lame,” said the housekeeper censoriously and 


H’llUIJ. , . . . 

“ I.amc ! That’s extraordinary. He certainly warn t last night 
But don’t shout. I ran hear quite well." „ . 

“ Is Mr. Marchbanks coming in to breakfast, Miss James ? said 
the housekeeper, more and nnae censorious. 

“ I couldn't say. But I’ll conn* down as soon as mine is ready. 
I'll he down in a minute, am how, to see the policeman. Extra- 


ordinary that he is still here ” ...... 

Sh<* sat down before her window, in the sun, to think a while. 
She could see the snow outside the hare, puiph-h trees. The air 
all seemed rare and different. Suddenly the woi Id had become quite 
different : ns if some skin or integument had broken, as n the old, 
mouldering London sky had t tackled and rolled back, like an old 
skin, shrivelled, leasing an absolutely new blue heaven. 

. ' It really is estraoidinary ! ” she said to herself. I certainly 
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saw that man’s face. What a wonderful face it was ! I shall never 
forget it. Such laughter ! He laughs longest who laughs last. If 
certainly will have the last laugh. I like him for that : he will 
laugh last. Must be someone really extraordinary ! How very nio 
to be the one to laugh last. lie certainly will. What a wonderful 
being ! I suppose I must call him a being. He’s not a person 
exactly. 

“ But how wonderful of him to come back and alter all the worlii 
immediately { Isn't that extraordinary. I wonder if he’ll have 
altered Marchbanks. Of course March banks never saw him. But 
he heard him. Wouldn't that do as well, I wonder ! — I wonder ! ” 

She went off into a muse about Marchbanks. She and he wti 
suck friends. They had been friends like that for almost two year , 
Never lovers. Never that at all. But friends. 

And after all, she had been in love with him : in her head. Th 
seemed now so funny to her : that she had been, in her head, 
much in love with him. After all, life was too absurd. 

Because now she saw herself and him as such a funny pair. Hr* . 
fpnnily taking life terribly seriously, especially his own life. And di- 
sc ridiculously determined to save him from himself. Oh, how absmu 1 
Deti r mmtd to save him from himself, and wildly in love with him n 
the effort. The determination to save him from himself. 

Absurd! Absurd! Absurd ! Since she had seen the m ' 
laughing among the holly-bushes — siuh extraordinary', wonder. ,, 
laughter — she had seen her own ridiculousness. Really, wire 
fantastic silline^, saving a man from himself! Saving anybod. 
What fantastic silliness ! How much more amusing arid lively to ! * 
a man go to perdition in his own way. Perdition was more amiKi • 
than salvation anyhow, and a much better place for most men t.< 
go to. 

She had never been in love with any man, and only spuriously < ■ 
love with Manhbanks. She saw it quite plainly now. Alter .ill 
what nonsense it all was, this being-in-love business. Thank g*» *d- 
ness she had never made the humiliating mistake. 

No, the man among the holly-budus had m.uic her sec it all 
plainly : the ridiculousness of bring in love, the mjra dig . budncss 
chasing a man or being chased by a man. 

44 Is love really so absurd and infra dig. ? ” she said aloud to her t 

44 Why, of course ! ” came a deep, laughing v oice. 

She started round, but nobody was to be een. 

44 I expect it’s that man again ! ’* she said to hrrtrlf. " It red 
is remarkable, you know. I consider it’s a remarkable thing 1n.1i 
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I never really wanted a man, any man. Anri there I am over tbii ty. 
It is curious. Whether it s something wrong with iiw, or right with 
me, I can't say. I don’t know till I've pie.Vd it. Hut I believe, if 
that man kept on laughing something v.oukl happen to me.” 

She smelt the curious smell of almond b]<, \orri in the room, and 
heard the distant laugh again. 

41 I do wonder why Man hhanks went with that woman last night 
— that Jewish -looking woman. \V1 ialcvcr could he want of her ? — 
or she him ? So stiangc, as if they both had made up their minds to 
something ! How extraordinarily puzzling life is ! So messy, it all 
seems. 

“ Why does nobody ever laugh in life like that man ? He did set rn 
so wonderful. So scornful ! And so proud ! And so real ! With 
thoic* laughing; scornful, amazing eyes, just laughing and dbapja u - 
ing again. 1 can't imagine him cha- ing a Jewish-Iooking woman. 
Or chasing any woman, thank goodness. It’s all so messy. Mv 
policeman would be messy if one would let him : like a dog. I do 
dislike dogs, really I do. And men do seem so doggy ! ” 

But even while she mused, she began to laugh again to herself with 
a long, l"v \ ut Lie. How wonderful of that man to come a;, i 
laugh like that and make the sky crack and shrivel like an old skin ! 
Wasn’t he wonderful ! Wouldn’t it be wonderful if he just touched 
her. liven tombed her. She felt, if he t* ui h< I her. she h< r^< I: 
would emerge new ; nd tender out of an old, hard sk.n. She v.-,a 
gazing ah train out of the window. 

“ Tli ere he o-n 1 -, just now,” she said abruptly. But she meant 
Mart libanks i-» t die lairdiing man. 

There lie 1 .one, I is hands tiM daned down in Lb' teen 
pockets hi hi ad still n.tlier fu; ivrl\ dud., d, in the b -wicr last, ai . 
his leg , still rather dia mlilirg. He came aurrxing r- ss tuc rn , 
not looking up. dr* p in though 1 , no doubt. Thinking pr< >f mmily, 
with agi nil s of agitation, no M"U» t about his la<t night's experience. 
It made her laugh. 

She, wah hi rig from the window abo\e. bunt into a long laugh., 
and the canaries went <>ii then m. 

He was in the hall hc T *'W. 1 1 i > rm* 'limit \ouc was calling, rather 
imperiously : 

“ James ! Are you loimrg down ? 

“No,” she called. “ V. u c<>nn: up.” 

He c a me up two at a lime, a* if hi* led wen a bit >a\age \viih the 

Hairs for obstriu ling him. . 

In the doorwav he stood staring at her with a \aiam, sardonic 
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look, his grey eyes moving with a queer light. And she looked back 
at him with a curious, rather haughty carelessness. 

“ Don’t you want your breakfast ? ” she asked. It was his custom 
to come and take breakfast with her each morning. 

“ No,” he answered loudly. “ I went to a tea-shop.” 

“ Don’t shout,” she said. “ I can hear you quite well.” 

He looked at her with mockery and a touch of malice. 
i% 1 believe you always could,” he said, still loudly. 

“ '.Veil, anyway, I can now, so you needn’t shout,” slit* replied. 
And again hi* grey eyes, with the queer, greyish phosphorescent 
gleam in them, lingered malignantly on her lace. 

“ Don’t look at me,” she said calmly. “ I know all about every- 
thing.” 

He burst into a pouf of malicious laughter. 

“ Who taught you — the policeman ? ” he cried. 

“ Oh, by the way, he mu>t be downstairs ! No, he was onlv 
incidental. So, I suppose, was the woman in the shawl. Did you 
stay all night ? ” 

“Not entirely. I came away before dawn. What did sou do?” 
"'Don’t shout. I came home long before dawn.” And she 
seemed to hear the long, low laughter. 

* Why, what’s the matter ! ” he said eurioudv. “ What have you 
been doing ? ” 

“ I don’t quite know. Why?- are you going to rail me to at count? ’’ 
” Did you hear that laughing ? ” 

4< Oh, yes. And many more thing*. And saw things too.” 

“ Have you seen the paper ? ” 

“ No. Don’t shout, 1 tan hear.” 

“ There’s been a great storm, blew <*ut the w inflows and floors oi 
the chun h outride here, and pirti\ w< I! wrecked the plate.” 

“ I saw it. A h af ot the thunh Bible blew right in my face : 
from the Book of Job- - — ” She gave a low laugh. 

“ But what else did you see ? ” he cried loudly. 

44 I saw him.'* 

“ Who? ” 

“ Ah, that I can’t sav.” 

” But what was he like ? ” 

” 'lhat I can’t tell you. I don’t really know.” 

“ But you must know. Did your policeman see him loo ? ” 

44 No, I don’t suppose he did. My policeman ! ’ And she went 
off into a long ripple of laughter. “ He is bv no means mine. But 
I must go downstairs and sec him.” 
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“ It’s certainly made you very strange,” Marchbanks said. 

44 You’ve got no soul , you know.” 

41 Oh, thank goodness for that ! ” she cried. “ My policeman has 
one, I*m sure. Aly policeman ! ” And she went off again into a long 
peal of laughter, the c anaries pealing shrill accompaniment. 

44 What’s the matter with you ? ” he said. 

“ Having no soul. 1 never had one really. It was always fobbed 
of]' on me. Soul was the only thing then; was between you and 
ine. Thank goodness it’s gone. Haven’t you lost yours? The 
one that seemed to worry you, like a decayed tooth ? ” 

44 But what are you talking about ? ” he cried. 

44 I don’t know,” she said. 44 It’s all so extraordinary. But look 
hc£C, I must go clown and sec my policeman. He’s downstairs in the 
sitting-room. You’d better come with me.” 

They went down together. The policeman, in his w r aistcoa<. and 
shirt-sleeves, was lying on the sofa, with a veiy long bice. 

44 Look here ! ” said Mi Jan to him. 44 Is it true you’re lame ? ” 

44 It is true. That’s why I'm here. I can't walk,” said the fair- 
haired voung man as tears came to his eyes. 

44 But'h.a* .i d it happen ? You weren’t lame last night,” she said. 

44 I don’t know' now 11 happened — but when I wokc up and tried 
( 1 , stand up, 1 t ouldi/l do it.” I he tears ran down In . di 'tressed fare. 

44 How very extraordinary ! ” she said. \*lrat can we do 
about it ? ” 

*• Which foot ... it?” asked Marchbanks. ” Tel us have a look 


at it. 

“ 1 don’t like to,” said the p-<>r devil. 

14 You’d better/’ said Mb* n. 

lie douly pulled oil hi, st*« kin':, and showed his wiute left foot 
tilth--, idv t In hi >ed, like the w«iul paw of some animal. When he 

lot -kf d at it liiuo< II, he sobbed. 

And as he sobb. d, the -ill in. 'id again the low, exulting laughter. 
But she paid no heed to it, gazing curiously at the weep mg voung 
pi >Ji( < m«m. 

“ Does it hurt ? ” she a, keel. 

“ It does if 1 tr\ to walk on ib wept the voung man. 

44 111 tell y«.u what,” she >aid % ” Well telephone iur a doctor, and 

he ran take you home in a taxi/ 

Tin - vowin' fellow sh.imrf..! Hv Mipiil bis eves. ^ 

“ Hot have \ ou no iiloa h'>» liapp* >«l • as.-acl Marchbanks 

anxioiOc . 

•• 1 havrn’l invM-lf," said the vomit; ii llow. 
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At that moment the girl heard the luw, eternal laugh right in her 
ear. She started, but could see nothing. 

She started round again as Marchbanks gave a strange, yelping 
cry, Site a ahot animal. His white face was drawn, distorted in a 
curious grin, that was chiefly agony but partly wild recognition. 
He was staring with fixed eyes at something. And in the rolling 
agony of his eyes was the horrible grin of a man who realises he has 
made a final, and this time fatal, fool of himself. 

“ Why,” he yelped in a high voice, “ I knew it was he ! ” And 
with a queer shuddering laugh he pitched forward on the carpet and 
lay writhing for a moment on the floor. Then he lay still, in a weird, 
distorted position, like a man struck by lightning. 

Miss James stared with round, staring brown eyes. 

“ Is he dead ? ” she asked quickly. 

The young policeman was trembling so that he could hardly speak. 
She could hear his teeth chattering. 

“ Seems like it,” he stammered. 

There was a faint smell of almond blossom in the air. 
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Wfi.i., my dear ! H said Henrietta. “HI had such a worried look 
on my face, when I was going down to spend the week-end with the 
man I was engaged to— and going to be married to in a month — 
well ! I should either try and change my face, or hide my feelings, 
or something.** 

^ ou shut up ! ** said Hester curtly. “ Don't look at my face, 
if it doesn’t please you.** 

4 Now, my dear Hester, don’t go into one of your tempers ! Just 
look in the mirror, and you’ll see what I mean.” 

“ Who cat' what you mean ! You’re not responsible for my 
face/* said Hester desperately, showing no intention of looking in 
the mirror, or of otherwise following her sister’s kind advice. 

Henrietta, being the younger sister, and mercifully unengaged, 
hummed a tunc lightly. She was only twenty-one. and had not the 
faintest intention of jeopardizing her peace of mind by accepting 
any sort of fatal rip . Nevertheless, it was nice to see Hester “ getting 
oil ”, as they sa ; , for Hester was nearly twenty-fhe, which is 
serious. 

The wont of it was, lately Hester had had her famous “ worried ** 
look on her face, when it was a question of the faithful Joe : dark 
duidows under the e\es, drawn lino down the cheeks. And when 
Holer looked like that. Henrietta couldn't help feeling the most 
horrid jangled echo of worry and apprehension in her own heart, 
and she hated it. She simply couldn’t stand that sudden feeling of 
fear. 

“ What I mean to say,” she continued, “ is — that it’s jolly unfair 
to Joe, if you go down looking like that. Either put a better face on 
it, or- — ” Hut she chec ked her elf. She was going to say u don t 
go”. But really, she did hope that Hester would go through with 
this marriage. Such a weight otl her, Henrietta s, mind. 

“ Oh hung ! *’ cried Hester. ” Shut up ! ” And her dark eyes 
flashed a spark of fury and misgiv ing at the young Henrietta. 

Henrietta sat down on the bed, lilted her chin, and composed her 
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face like a meditating angel. She really was intensely fond of Hester, 
and the worried look was such a terribly bad sign. 

“ l.ook here, Hester ! ” she said. “ Shall I come down to Mark- 
bury with you ? / don’t mind, if you’d like me to.” 

“ My dear girl,” cried Ilcster in desperation, “ what earthly use 
do you think that would be ? ” 

” Well, I thought it might take the edge off the intimacy, if that’s 
what worries you.” 

Hester re-echoed with a hollow, mocking laugh. 

“ Don’t be such a child, Henrietta, really ! ” she said. 

And Hester set off alone, down to Wiltshire, where her Joe had 
just started a little farm, to get married on. After being in the 
artillery, he had got sick and tired of business : besides. 1 Jester wouM 
never have gone into a little surburban villa. Ever> woman sees 1 m 
home through a wedding ring. Hester had only taken a srpum 
through her engagement ring, so far. But Ye Gods ! not Guide] , 
Green, not even Harinw ! 

So Joe had built a little brown wooden bungalow - largely wfth Is, 
own hands : and at the back was a small stream with two willow , 
old ones. At the sides were brown sheds, and chicken runs. 1 heo 
were pigs in a hog- proof wire fence, and two cow,, in a field, and a 
horse. Joe had thirty-odd acres, with only a youth to help him 
But of course, theie would be Hester. 

It all looked \erv new and tidv. Joe was a worker. He too look* i 
rather new and tidy, very healthy and pleased with himself. il< 
didn’t even sec the “worried look”. Or if he did, he onb 
said : 

” You’re looking a big fagged. Hester. Going up to the (at\ takis 
it out of you/ more than you know. You’ll be another girl down 
here.” 

*' Shan’t I just ! ” cried Hester. 

She did like it, too ! -the lots of white and yellow hens, and tb- 
pigs so lull ol pep ! And the yellow thin blades of willow lea*, 
showering sottly down at the bu< k of her home, from the leaning ' ! 1 
trees. She liked it awfully : cspei iallv the yellow leaves on the ear n, 

She told Joe she thought it was all lo\eiy, topping, line ! And 
he was awfully pleased. Certainly ht looked tit enough. 

The mother of the helping youth gave them dinner at hall-;n t 
twelve. The afternoon was all .sumhinc and little jobs to do, ah* 
she had dried the dishes tor the mother of tb . nli. 

“ Not long now, Miss, before you’ll be looking at tins range : and 
a good little range it is.” 
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M Not long now, no ! ” echoed Hester, in the hot little wooden 
kitchen, that was overheated from the range. 

The woman departed. After tea, the youth also departed and Joe 
and Hester shut up the chickens and the pigs. It was nightfall. 
Hester went in and made the supper, feeling somehow a bit of 
a fool, and Joe made a fire in the living-room, he feeling rather 
important and lust ions. 

He and Hester would be alone in the bungalow, till the youth 
appealed next morning. Six months ago, Hester would have 
enjoyed it. They were so perfectly comfortable together, he and 
she. They had been friends, and his family and hers had been friends 
for years, donkey's years. He was a perfectly decent boy, and 
there would never have been anything messy to fear from him. Nor 
from herself. Ye Gods, no ! 

liut now, alas, since she had promised to marry him, he had made 
the wretched mistake of falling 11 in love ” with her. He had never 
been that way before. And if she had known he would get this way 
now, she would have said decidedly : Let us remain friends, Joe, 
fur this sort of thing is a come-down. Once he started cuddling and 
netting, she rouldri’t stand him. Yet she felt she ought to. She 
imagined she ant ought to like it. Though where the ought came 
from, she c ould not see. 

“ fm afraid, HcMcr,” he said sadly, “ you’re not in love with me 


as I am with you ” , . „ 

“ Hang it all ' ’ she cried. “ If I'm not, you ought to be jody 

well thankful, that s all l\e got to sav.” 

Which double-ban ellcd remark he heard, but did not register. 
He newer liked looking anything in the \ cry pin-point middle of the 
rye*, lie just left it, and left all her feelings comfortably in the dark. 

Comhiitably for him, that i>. . . „ 

He w i.s extremely competent at motor-cars and larming and all 
that sort of thing. And surely she. He- ut, w as as complicated as a 
motoi-car 1 Si.relv she had as many subtle little vahes and mag- 
netos and accelerator* and all tin* rot of it. M her make-up ! It 
only he would m to handle her as c arefullv as he handled his car . 
She needed starting, as badly as ever any automobile did. Lvcn it 
a car had a self-starter, the man had to give it the right twin. 
Hester felt she would need a lot vt cranking up. it ever she was to 
start oil' on the matrimonial mad with Joe. And he. the fool, jm 
sat in a motionless ear and pretended he was making heaven knows 


how many miles an hour. 

This owning she felt realh desperate. 


She had been eputo all 
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right doing things with him, during the afternoon, about the place. 
Then she liked being with him. But now that it was evening and 
they were alone, the .stupid little room, the cosy tire, Joe, Joe’s pipe, 
and Joe’s smug sort of hypocritical face, all was just too much for her. 

“ Come and sit here, dear,” said Joe persuasively, patting the 
sofa at his side. And she, because she believed a nice girl would ha\ < 
been only too delighted to go and sit “ there ”, went and sat beside 
him. But she was boiling. What cheek ! What cheek of him even t<> 
have a sofa ! She loathed the vulgarity of sofas. 

She endured his arm round her waist, and a certain pressure of 
his biceps which she presumed was cuddling. He had cum :!i. 
knocked his pipe out. But she thought how smug and silly hb i.e r 
looked, all its natural frankness and straightforwardness had v 
How ridic ulous of him to stroke the back of her neck I How id 1 h. 
he was, trying to be hney-dovey ! She wondered what sort of ;w < ( t 
nothings Lord Byron, for example, had murmured to his v.m 
ladies. Surely not so blithering, n* *t so incompetent ! And how 
momrrous of him, to kiss her like that. ** 

** I’d infinitely rather \ou’d pkiv to me, Joe,” she snapped. 

“You don’t want me to play to you to-night, do you, dear?” 
he said. 

“ Whv not to-night ? I'd love to hear some Tchaikovsky, m»:»u - 
thing to stir me up a hit.” 

He rose obediently, and went to the piano. He played quite v *•;, 
She listened. And 1 < haikowskv might have stirred her up all h ■!: 
The ntu-ic itself, that is. If. she hadn’t been so desperately aw an- ti: 
Jocks io\e-muking, if you can call it such, became more abvnhii'-! 
impossible alter the >ound of the music. 

** That was fine !” she said. “Now do me inv fa\ourite n<n tm iu 

While he concentrated «>n the fingering, she slipped out of the 
ilOll'iC. 

Oh ! she gasped a sigh of relief to be in the cool October an 
The darkness was dim, in the wfwt was a halt moon tirdiK sinn 
and all the air was motionle s, dimness lay like a ha/.e on the r.utli. 

Hester shook her hair, arid strode away trom the bungalow, 
which was a perfect little drum, rr-o hoing to her favourite nocturia 
She simply rushed to get out of earshot 

Ah l the lovely night ! She tossed her short hair again, and f< *1 
like Mazeppa’s horse, about to dash away into the infinite. 'I'li* •■u-i 1 
the infinite was only a field Ixrlonging to the next farm. But Hrstei 
felt herself set thing in the soft mooim.'ht. < )h ! to rich away o\<i 
the edge of the beyond ! if the beyond, like Joe’s bread knife, did 
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have an edge to it. “ I know I’m an idiot,” she said to herself. 
But that didn’t take away the wild surge of her limbs. Oh ! If 
there were only some other solution, instead of Joe and his spooning. 
Yes, spooning ! 1 he word made her lose the last shred of her self* 

respect, but she said it aloud. 

There was, however, a bunch of strange horses in this field, so 
she made her way cautiously back through Joe’s fence. It was just 
like him, to have such a little place that you couldn't get away from 
the sound of his piano, without trespassing on somebody else’s ground. 

As she drew near the bungalow, however, the drumming of Joe’s 
piano suddenly ceased. Oh Heaven ! she looked wildly round. An 
old willow leaned over the stream. She stretched, crouching, and 
with the quickness of a Jong cat, climbed up into the net of cool- 
bhftled foliage. 

She had scarcely shuffled and settled into a tolerable position, 
when he came round the corner of the house and into the moonlight, 
looking for her. How dare he look lbr her ! She kept as still as a bat 
among* the leaves, watching hint as he sauntered with erect, tire- 

>mely manly figure and lifted head, staring round in the darkness. 
1I»- looked hr once very ineffectual, indguificant, and at a loss. 
Where was his sm posed male magic? Why was he so slow and 
unequal to the situation ? 

There ! lie was calling softly and self-eon a iously : “ Hester ! 
lb 'ter ! Where h *v you put yourself? ** 

He was angry ally. Hester kept still in her tree, trying not to 
fidget. She had not the faintest intention of answering him. He 
might as well have been on another planet. He sauntered vaguely 
and unhappily out of sight. 

Then she had a qualm. ” Really, my girl, it’s a bit thick, the 
wav \ou treat him ! Poor old J<*c ! ' 

Immediately something began to hum inside her : “ I hear those 
tender voiies tailing Poor Old Joe ! 

Nevertheless, she didn't want to go indoors to spend the evening 
ttte a fete my word ! - with him. 

“ Of loursc it's absurd to think 1 ' O uld posublv fall in love like 
that. 1 would rather fall into one of his pig-troughs. It s so fright- 
fully common. As a matter oi fact, it’s just a proof that he doesn t 
love me.” 

This thought went through her like a bullet. ‘ The very fact of 
his being in love with me pr*»vc^ that he doesn t lose me. No man 
that loved a woman could be in love with her like that. It s so 
insulting to her.” 
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She immediately began to cry, and fumbling in her sleeve for her 
hanky, she nearly fell out of the tree. Which brought her to her 
senses. 

In the obscure distance she saw him returning to the house, and she 
felt bitter. " Why did he start all this mess ? I never wanted to 
marry anybody, and I certainly never bargained for anybody 
falling in love with me. Now I'm miserable, and I fed abnormal. 
Because the majority of girls must like this in-love business, or men 
wouldn’t do it. And the majority must be normal. So I*m abnormal, 
fnd l*m up a tree. 1 loathe myself. As for Joe, he’s spoilt all therr 
was between us, and he expects me to marry him on the strength of 
it. It’s perfectly sickening ! What a mess life is. How I loathe 
messes ! ” 

She immediately shed a few more tears, in the course of which 
she heard the door of the bungalow shut with something of a bam» 
He had gone indoors, and he was going to be righteously offendc i 
A new misgiving came over her. 

The w illow tree was uncomfortable. The air was cold and damp. 
If she caught another chill she’d probably snuffle all winter lone 
She saw the lamplight coming warm from the window of th 
bungalow, and she said “ Damn ! ” which meant, in her case*, tli.it 
die was feeling bad. 

She slid dow n out of the tree, and scratched her arm and piolubK 
damaged one of her nicest pair of stockings. “ Oh hang ! ” she 
with emphasis, preparing to go into the bungalow and have it 01 r 
w'ith poor old Joe. “ I will not call him Poor Old Joe ! ” 

At that moment she heard a motor-car dow d*»wn in the lane, arm' 
there came ajow, cautious toot from a hooter. Headlights di*»ne .c 
a standstill near Joe’s new iron gate. 

“The cheek of it ! The unbearable cheek of it ! There's that 
young Henrietta come down on me ? ” 

She flew ah mg Joe’s cinde r-drive like a Maenad. 

** Hello, Hester ! ” came Henrietta’s young voice, coolly floating 
from the obscurity of the car. “ How’s everything ? ” 

“ What check ! ” cried Hester. " What amazing c heek ? ” She 
leaned on Joe’s iron gate, and panted. 

44 How’s everything ? ” repeated Henrietta’s voice blandly. 

44 What do you mean by it ? ” demanded Hester, still panting. 

“ Now, my girl, don’t go ntf at a tangent ! Wc weren’t coming in 
unless you came out. You needn’t hink wc want to put our noses 
in your affairs. We’re going down to camp on llonamy. Isn’t the 
weather ton divine ! ” 
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Bonamy was Joe s pal, also an old artillery man, who had set up 

* n ,a t r . m a ^ out a m ^ e farther along the land. Joe was by no means 
a Robinson Crusoe in his bungalow. 

“ Who are you, anyway ? ” demanded Hester. 

Same old birds,** said Donald, from the driver's seat. Donald 
was Joe’s brother. Henrietta was sitting in front, next to him. 

“ Same as ever,** said Teddy, poking his head out of the car. 
Teddy was a second cousin. 

4 Well, * said Hester, sort of climbing down. “ I suppose you 
may as well come in, now you art here. Have you eaten ? ” 

* Eaten, yes,** said Donald. u But we aren’t coming in this trip, 
Hester ; don’t you fret.” 

“ Why not ? ” flashed Hester, up in arms. 

41 ’I raid of brother Joe,” said Donald. 

“Besides, Hester,” said Henrietta anxiously, “you know you 
don’t want us.” 

“ Henrietta, don’t be a fool ! ” flashed Hester. 

“ Well, H< !” remonstrated the pained Henrietta. 

“ Come ai iii- and no more nonsense ! ” said Hester. 

“ Not this trip, II « ter,” said Donny. 

“ No sir ! ” said Teddy. 

44 But what idiots you all are ! Why not ? ” cried Hester. 

44 T’raid of our < Icier brother,” said Donald. 

“ All riehi,” said H >ter. “ Then I’ll cornc along with you.” 

She ha>ti!v ope J the gate. 

44 Shall I just have a peep ? I’m pining to see the house,” said 
Henrietta, <. limbing with a long leg over the door of the car. 

'1 he niidit was now daik, the moon had sunk. The two girls 
c rum lu ll in silt nee along the cinder track to the house. 

44 You’d say, if you’d rather I didn’t c> me in — or ifjoe’d rather,” 
said Henrietta anxiously. She was very much disturbed in her 
young mind, and hoped for a due. Hester walked on without 
answering. Henrietta laid her hand on her sister’s arm. Hester 
shook it olV. su\ mg : 

44 My dear Henrietta, do be normal ! ” 

And she rushed up the three steps to the door, which she flung 
open, displaying the lamplit living-room, Joe in an arm-chair by the 
low fire, his hat k to the door. He did not turn round. 

“Hen’s Henrietta!” cried Hester, in a tone which meant: 
44 Hews that ?" 

He got up and faced round, his brow'n eyes in his stiff face very 

angry. 
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“ How did,V0U get here ? ” he asked rudely. 

“Came in a car,” said young Henrietta, from her Age of 
Innocence. 

“ With Donald and Teddy — they’re there just outside the gate,” 
said Hester. “ The old gang ! ” 

“ Coming in ? ” asked Joe, with greater anger in his voice. 

“ I suppose you’ll go out and invite them,” said Hester. 

Joe said nothing, just stood like a block. 

“ I expect you’ll think it’s awful of me to come intruding,” said 
Henrietta meekly. “ We’re just going on to Bonamy’s.” She gazrd 
innocently round the room. “ But it’s an adorable little place, 
awfully good taste in a cottagcv sort of way. I like it awfully. Can 
I warm my hands ? ” 

Joe moved from in front of the lire. He was in his slippers 
Henrietta dangled her long red hands, red from the night air, 
before the grate. 

“ I’ll rush right away again,” she said. 

“ Oh-h,” drawled Hester curiously. 44 Don’t do that ! ” 

44 Yes, I must. Donald and Teddy are waiting.” 

The door stood wide open, the headlights of the car could be seen 
in the lane. 

“ Oh-h ! ” Again that curious drawl from Hester. 41 I’ll tel! 
them you’re staying the night with rue. I can do with a bit of 
company.” 

Joe looked at her. 

44 What’s the game ? ” he said. 

“ No game at all ! Only now Tatty’s come, she may as well stav ’’ 

‘ Tatty ” was the rather infrequent abbreviation of At Hcniictta 

“ Oh, but Hester ! ” said Henrietta. ” I’m going on to Bonamyb 
with Donald and Teddy.” 

“ Not if I want you to stay here ! ” said lle ter. 

Henrietta looked all surprised, r< >:*;nt*tl Iwiplrwiess. 

‘’What’s the game?” repeated Joe. “ Had you fixed up to 
come clown here to-night ? ” 

44 No Joe, really ! ” said Henrietta, with earnest innocence. ” I 
hadn’t the faintest idea of suc h a tiling, till Donald suggested it, at 
four o’clock this afternoon. Only the weather was too perfect 1\ 
divine, wc had to go out somewhere, so wc thought we’d descend nn 
Bonamy. I hope hi won’t be frightfully put out, as well.” 

44 And if wc had arranged it, it wouldn’t have been a crime,” 
struck in Hester. “ And anyway, now' you’re here you might as 
well ail camp here.” 
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“ Oh no, Hester ! I know Donald will never come inside the 
gate. He was angry with me for making him -top, and it was I who 
tooted. It wasn’t him, it was me. The curiosity of Eve, I suppose. 
Anyhow I’ve put my foot in it, as usual. So now I’d better clear out 
as fast as I can. Good night ! ” 

She gathered her coat round her with one arm and moved vaguely 
to the door. 

“ In that case, I’ll come along with you,” said Hester. 

” Hut Hester ! ” cried Henrietta. And she looked inquiringly at 
Joe. 

“ I know as little as you do,” he said, “ what’s going on.” 

His lace was wooden and angry, Henrietta could make nothing 
of'ljim. 

Hester !” cried Henrietta. “Do be sensible ! What’s gone 
wrong ! Why don't you at least explain, and give everybody a 
(huiKC ! Talk about being normal ! — you’re always flinging it at 
me ! ” 

There was a dramatic silence. 

“ What’s happened ? ” Henrietta insisted, her eyes very bright 
and dbtrr a*d, her manner showing that she was determined to be 
sen* 1 : i >!e. 

“ Nothing, of coui.se ! ” mot ked Hester. 

“ Do >v»w know, Joe ? ” said Henrietta, like another Portia, turning 
\ ( r\ Nxinpaihciit by .o the man. 

]o>r a momciu joe thought how much nicer Henrietta was than 
her d"ter. 

“ I only know she a ■'ked me to play the piano, and then she 
dodged <ait of the home. Since then, her steering gear’s been out Oi 
on I-, i . 1 

“ lia-lia-ha ! ” laughed Hester falsely and melodramatically. “ I 
like that. I like my dodging out of the house ! I went out for a 
bn .it h of fresh air. I should like to know whose peering gear is out 
of order, talking about my dodging out of the house ! ” 

“ You dodged out of the home.” said Joe. 

“ Oh, did I ? And why should I, pray ? ” 

“ I suppose you have your ow \ reason . ” 

“ l have too. And very good reasons. 

I here was a moment of stupefied amazement . . . Joe and Hester 
had known each other so well, tor such a long time. And now look 
at them ! 

“ But why did you, Hester ? " asked Henrietta, in her most breath- 
less naive fashion. 
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“ Why did 1 what ? ” 

There was a low tool from the motor-car in the lane. 

“ They’re calling me ! Good-bye ! ” cried Henrietta, wrapping 
her coat round her and turning decisively to the door. 

“ If you go, my girl. I’m coining with you,” said Hester. 

“But why?” cried Henrietta in amazement. The horn tooled 
again. She opened the door, and called into the night : 

“ Haifa minute ! ” Then she closed the door again, softly, and 
turned once more in her amazement to Hester. 

“ But why, Hester ? ” 

Hester's eyes almost squinted with exasperation. She could hardly 
bear even to glance at the wooden and angrv Joe. 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Why ? ” came the soft reiteration of Henrietta’s question. 

All the attention focused on Hester, but Hester was a sealed book. 

“ Why ? ” 

“ She doesn’t know herself,” said Joe, seeing a loophole. 

Out rang Hester's crazy and melodramatic laugh. 

“Oh, doesn't she !” Her face flew into sudden strange furs. 
“ Well, if you want to know, I absolutely can't stand your making !<»w 
to me, if that's what juit call the business.” 

Henrietta let go the door handle, and •'.ink weakly into a chair. 

The worst had come to the worst. Joe's face became purple, then 
slowly paled to yellow. 

“ Then,” said Henrietta in a hollow voice, “ you can’t marry him." 

“ I couldn’t possibly many him if he kept on being in lo:c with 
me.” She spoke the two wonU with almost snarling emphasis. 

“And you couldn't p*»"ibly marry him if he wasn't," said th< 
guardian angH, Hemhtta. 

“ Why not,” (ii<d Holer. “ I could stand him all right till 1m- 
started being in love ilh me. Now, he’s simply out of the questi* >ri 

There was a pame, out of which tame Hn.:ii ttaN : 

“ After all. Holer, a man’s supposed to be 1:1 lo\e with the woman 
tie wants to man > .” 

" Then he’d better keep it to himself, that’s all I’ve got to sa\. 

There was a pause. Joe, silent as o\cr, locked more an-i 

sheepishly angry. 

“ But Hester ! Hasn’t a man got to be m Jo\r with you ? ” 

“ Not with me ! You've not had it to put up with. m\ girl.” 

Henrietta sighed helplessly. 

Then you can’t many him, tiiat’s obvious. What an awful pity ! ” 

A pause. 
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Nothing can be so perfectly humiliating as a man making love 
to you,” said Hester. “ I loathe it.” 

Perhaps it s because it s the wrong man,” said Henrietta sadly, 
with a glance at the wooden and sheepish Joe. 

44 I don’t believe I could stand that sort of thing, with any man. 
Henrietta, do you know what it is, being stroked and cuddled ? It’s 
too perfectly awful and ridiculous.” 

4 ‘ Yes ! ” said Henrietta, musing sadly. 44 As if one were a per- 
fectly priceless meat-pie, and the dog lh ked it tenderly before he 
gobbled it up. It is rather sickening, I agree.” 

“ And what’s so awful, a perfectly decent man will go and get that 
way. Nothing is so awful as a man who has fallen in love,” said 
1 hr ter. 

I know what you mean, Hester. So doggy ! ” said Henrietta 
sadly. 

The motor horn tooted cxaspcratcdly. Henrietta rose like a 
Portia who has been a failure. She opened the door, and suddenly 
\ riled fiercely into the night : 

“ (Jo on without me. I’ll walk. Don't wait.” 

“ U'.w long will y<»u be ? ” carne a voice. 

“ I don't know, li I want to come, I’ll walk,” she yelled. 

’ C. :nc back lbr \ ou in an hour.” 

' U: Tit.” i-hc Tricked, and slammed the door in their distant 
fa t < ■ li. n s!e at down dejectedly, in the silence. She was going 
to i.md bv Hester. That fool, Joe, standing there like a mutton- 
h. d ! 

! ,iey heard the car >tart, and retreat down the lane. 

•• Men are awful 1 ” said Henrietta dejectedly. 

*■ Am how, vou’re mistaken,” said Joe with sudden venom, to 
lb .ter. “ I'm not in love with you, Miss Clever." 

i’he two women looked at him as if he were Lazarus risen. 

‘And I never was in love with you, that way,” he added, his 
biown eyes burning with a strange fire of sclf-conscious shame and 
anger, and naked passion. 

•* Well, what a liar vou must be then. That’s all I can say ! ” 
replied I lestcr coldly. 

“ Do you mean.” said young Henrietta acidly, “ that you put 

it all on ? ” ' 

44 I thought she expected it ol me, he said, w'ith a nasty little 
smile that simplv paralysed the two young women. If he had turned 
into a boa-constru'tor. they would* not have been more amazed. 

I i»..' sueeiing little smile ! I heir good-natured Joe ! 
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“ I thought it was expected of me,** he repeated, jeering. 

Hester was horrified. 

44 Oh, but how beastly of you to do it ! ” cried Henrietta to him. 

44 And what a lie ! ** cried Hester. “ He liked it. 1 * 

“ Do you think he did, Hester ? *’ said Henrietta. 

“ I liked it in a way," he said impudently. “ lint I shouldn’t have 
liked it, if I thought she didn’t.” 

Hester flung out her arms. 

“ Henrietta, 1 ’ she cried, “ why can’t wc kill him ? ” 

“ I wish wc could,” said Henrietta. 

14 What are you to do, when you know a girl’s lather strict, and 
you like her for it — and you’re not going to be married for a month 
— and — and you — and you’ve got to get over the interval somehow 
and what else does Rudolf Valentino do for you ? — you like him ” 

44 He’s dead, poor dear. But I loathed him, rtally ,” said Hester. 

44 You didn’t seem to,” said he. 

44 Well, anyhow, you aren't Rudolf Valentino, and I loathe^ow in 
the role.” 

44 You won’t get a chance again. I loathe you altogether.” 

44 And I’m extremely relieved to hear it, rnv boy.” 

There was a lengthy pause, after which Henrietta said with 
decision : 

44 Well, that's that ! Will you tome along to Bonamy’s with me, 
Hester, or shall 1 stay here with you ? ” 

44 / don’t care, m> girl," >uid He>ir r with bravado. 

44 Neither clo I care what you do.” said he. 4 * But I call it prrny 
rotten of you, not to tell me right out, at hi>t.” 

44 I thought it was real with you then, and I didn't want to hmi 
you,” said Hester. 

44 You look as if you didn’t want to hurt me,” he said. 

44 Oh, now'' .she .aid, 44 sin* c it was all pretence, it doesn't matter. " 

44 I should say it doesn't,” he retoited. 

There was a silence. The < lot k, which was intended to he th< ir 
family clock, ticked rather hastily. 

44 Anyway,” he said, 44 I consider you’ve let me down.” 

41 I like that I” she cried, “considering what youNe played nil 
on me ! ’’ 

He looked her straight in the eye. They knew each other so well 

Why had he tried that silly love-making game on her? It w.i 
a betrayal of their simple intimacy. He saw it plainly, and repented. 

And she saw' the honest, patient love for her in his eyes, and the 
queer, quiet central desire. It was the first tinv she had seen it, 
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that quiet, patient, central desire of a young man who has suffered 
during his youth, and seeks now almost with the slowness of age. A 
hot flush went over her heart. She felt herself responding to him. 
“ What have you decided, Hester ? ” said Henrietta. 

“ I'll stay with Joe, after all,” said Hester. 

“ Very well,” said Henrietta. “ And I’ll go along to Bonamy’s.” 
She opened the door quietly, and was gone. 

Joe and Hester looked at one another from a distance. 

“ I’m sorry, Hester,” said he. 

“ You know, Joe,” she said, “ 1 don’t mind what you do, if you 
love me really. " 
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I knew Carlotla Fell in the early days before the war. Then she 
was escaping into art, and was just “ Fell.” That was at our famous 
but uninspired school of art, the Thwaite, where I myself was 
diligently murdering my talent. At the Thwaite they always gave 
Carlotta the Still-life prizes. She accepted them calmly, as one of 
our conquerors, but the rest of the students felt vicious about it. 
They called it buttering the laurels, because Carlotta was Hon., 
and her father a well-known peer. 

She was by way of being a beauty, too. Her family was not rich, 
yet she had come into five hundred a year of her own, when she was 
eighteen ; and that, to us, was an enormity. Then she appeared 
in the fashionable papers, affecting to be wistful, with pearls, si. lining 
her eyes. Then she went and did another of her beastly still-lives, 
a cactus-in-a-pot. 

At the Thwaite, being snobs, we were proud of her too. She 
showed off a bit, it is true, playing bird of paradise among the 
pigeons. At the same time, she was thrilled to be with us, and out 
of her own set. Her wistfulness and yearning “ for something else ” 
was absolutely genuine. Vet she was not going to hobnob with us 
either, at least not indiscriminately. 

She was ambitious, in a vague way. She wanted to (onwafr, 
somehow or other. She had a family oft lever and “ distinguished ” 
uncles, who had flattered her. What then ? 

Her cactuscs-in-a-pot were admirable. But even she didn't 
expect them to start a revolution. Perhaps she would rather giow 
in the wide if dirty skies of life, than in the somewhat remote and 
unsatisfactory ether of Art. 

She and I were “ friends ” in a bare, stark, but real sense. 1 was 
poor, but I didn’t really care. She didn’t really care either. \Vhrn\w 
I did care about some passionate vision which, 1 could feel, 1 r. 
embedded in the half-dead body of this life. The quick 1m,.!. 
within the dead. I could fed it. And I wanted to get at it, it daily 
for myself. 

She didn’t know what I was after. Yet she i oulil tee] that 1 was It, 

86 2 
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and, being an aristocrat of the Kingdom of It, as well as the realm of 
Great Britain, she was loyal — loyal to me because of It, the quick 
body which I imagined within the dead. 

Still, we never had much to do with one another. I had no money. 
She never wanted to introduce me to her own people. I didn’t want 
it either. Sometimes we had lunch together, sometimes we went to 
a theatre, or we drove in the country, in some car that belonged to 
neither of us. We never flirted or talked love. I don’t think she 
wanted it, any more than I did. She wanted to marry into her own 
surroundings, and I knew she was of too frail a paste to face my 
future. 

Now I tome to think of it, she was always a bit sad when we were 
together. Perhaps she looked over seas she would never cross. She 
belonged finally, fatally, to her own class. Yet I think she hated 
them. When she was in a group of people who talked “ smart,” 
titles and bum month ■ and all that, her rather short nose would turn up, 
her wide mouth press into discontent, and a languor of bored irrita- 
tion tome even over her broad shoulders. Bored irritation, and a 
loathing of c limbers, a loathing of the ladder altogether. She hated 
her own . in . vet it was also sacrosanct to her. She disliked, even 
to me, mentioning the titles of her friends. Yet the very hurried 
resentment with which she said, when I asked her, Who is it ? — 

'* Lady Nithsdale, Lord Staines — old friends of my mother,” 
proved that the eeionet was wedged into her brow, like a ring of 
iron grown inU .» tree. 

She had another kind of reverence for a true artist : perhaps more 
genuine, perhaps not ; anyhow, more free and easy. 

she and I had a curious understanding in common : an inkl'nj. 
pci haps, ot the unborn bodv ot life hidden within the body of this 
half-death whiih we call life : and hence a tacit hostility to the 
commonplace w«ald. its inert law*. We were rather like two 
soldier*, on a set ret mission in an enemy country. Life, and people, 
was an enrrm country to us both. But she would never declare 
he 1 self . 

Mie always tame to me to find out what I thought, particularly 
in a moral i- u<\ Profoundly. fuifullv discontented with the con- 
ventional lnoiul stamlanL, she didn't know how to take a stand ot 
her « »w n. So >he came to me. She had to try to get her own feelings 
straightened out. In that she showed her old British fibre. I told her 
what, a- a young man, I thought : and usually she was resentful. She 
did so want to hr 1 onventional. She would even ac t quite perversely, 
in her determination to be conventional. But she a!w«. o had to 
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come back to me, to ask me again. She depended on me morally. 
Even when she disagreed with me, it soothed her, and icstorcd her 
to know my point of view. Yet she disagreed with me. 

We had then a curious abstract intimacy, that went very deep, 
yet showed no obvious contact. Perhaps I was the only pci son in 
the world with whom she felt, in her uncasv self, at home, at peace. 
And to me, she was always of my own intnmic sort, of my own 
species. Most, people arc just another species to me. They might 
as well be tui keys. 

But she would always act according to the comentions of her class, 
even perversolv And I knew it. 

So, just be ‘ore the war she married I.onl Lathkill. She was 
twenty -one. I did not sec her till war was de< lared ; then she ask< d 
me to lunch with her and her husband, in town. He was an officer 
in a Guards rtg'i: <*nt, and happened to be in uniform, looking \riv 
handsome and well set-up, as if he expected to find the best of life 
ser\ed up to him for ever. He was vrr% dark, with dark eyes and fine 
black hair, and a \crv beautiful, chfhdint voice, almost womanidi 
in its slow, delicate inflc i tions. He seemed pleased and flattered at 
having C'ailotta fot a witc 

To me he was beautifully attentive, almost d< fc it nti.d, l < « .n 
I was poor, and of the other world, those poor devils of outo.n , 

I laughed at him a little, and laughed at Cailotta, who was a 1 
irritated by the gentle dcluucv with whti.li hr treated me 

She was elated too I remember her saving 

'* We need war, don't you think ? Don't um think men nr ( d da 
fight, to keep life chivalrous and put martial glanioui n 
it ? ” 

And I remember saying, 44 I think we need some* soit of hek 
but my sort isn't the war sort.” It was August, we could tak< 1 
lightlv . 

“ What’s your sort ? ” she asked quit kl>. 

“I don't know: single-handed, anxlmw,” 1 said, with a um 
l«ord Lathkill made me feel like a lonely sansculotte, he was * 
completely unostentatious, so verv willing to pay all the attention 
to me, and yet so subtly complacent, so unquestionably sutc ol In 
position. Whereas I w’as not a very sound earthenware pitcher 
which had already gone many times to the well 

He was not conceited, not half as enru tiled as I was He was willing 
to leave me all the front of the stage, even with C'arlotta He ft It 
so sure of some things, like a tortoise in a glittering, polished tortoM- 
ihell that mirrors eternity. Yet he was not quite eu* with me. 
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You arc Derbyshire ? ” I said to him, looking into his face. 
“ So am I ! I was born in Derbyshire.” 

He asked me with a gentle, uneasy sort of politeness, where ? 
But he was a bit taken aback. And his dark eyes, brooding over me, 
had a sort of fear in them. At the centre they were hollow with a 
certain misgiving. He was so sure of circumstances , and not by any 
means sure of the man in the middle of the circumstances. Himself ! 
Himself ! That was already a ghost. 

I felt that he saw in me something crude but real, and saw himself 
as something in its own way perfect, but quite unreal. Even his love 
for Garlotta, and his marriage, was a circumstance that was inwardly 
unreal to him. One 1 ouJd tell by the curious way in which he waited, 
before he spoke. Aral by the hollow look, almost a tuuch of madness, 
in his dark eyes, and in his soft, melancholy voice. 

I could understand that she was fascinated by him. But God help 
him if ever circumstances went against him ! 

She had to ‘cc me again, a week later, to talk about him. So she 
asked me to the opera. She had a box, and we were alone, and the 
notorious 1 i : y Perth was two boxes away. But this w'as one of 
Carlott.i’s convent i- nal perverse little acts, with her husband in 
France. Siie only wanted to talk to me about him 
So she sat in the front of her box, leaning a lit tK. to the audience 
and talking ridrwa\s to me. Any one would have kn *wn at once 
there was a liai^ >ctween ih, how danger eusc they w -uld never have 
guessed. F<*r there, in the full view of the world — hei world at least, 
not mine— "he was talking sideways to me, saying in a hurried, yet 
storn voice : 

“ What do Y<m think of Luke ? ** 

She looked up at me heavily, with her sea-coloured eyes, waiting 
for my amw ei . 

“ He’s tremendously charming/’ I said, above the theatreful of 
faces. 

“ hc\ that ! ” she replied, in the flat, plangent voice she had 
when she was serious, like metal ringing flat, with a strange far- 
reaching vibration. “ Do you think he'll be happy ? ” 

“ lie happy ! ” I ejaculated. ‘ When, be happy ? ” 
t% With me,” she said, giving a sudden little snirt of laughter, like 
a schoolgirl, and looking up at me shyly, mischievously, anxiously. 
“ If you nuke him,” I said. Mill casual. 

How can l make him ? ” ^ 

She said it with flat plangent earnestness. She was alwavs Ukc 
that, pushing me deeper in than I wanted to go. 
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“ Be happy yourself, I suppose : and quite sure about it. And 
then tell him you’re happy, and tell him he is, too, and he’ll hr* if.'* 

“ Must I do all that ? ” she said rapidly. “ Not otherwise ? ' 

I knew I was frowning at her, and she was watching my frown. 

“Probably not,” I said roughly. “He’ll never make up his 
mind about it himself.” 

“ How did you know ? ” she asked, as if it had been a mystery. 

“ I didn’t. It only seems to me like that.” 

“ Seems to ton like that,” she rc-cchoed, in that sad, clean mono- 
tone of finality, always like metal. 1 appreciate it in her, that Hin- 
doos not murmur ox whisper. But I wished she left me alone, in 
that beastly theatre. 

She was wearing emeralds, on her snow-white skin, and leaning 
forward gazing fixedly down into the auditorium, as a » lyMal-ga/c i 
into a crystal. Heaven knows if she saw all those little facets oi hu < 
and plastrons. As for me, I knew that, like a sansculotte, 1 should 
never be king till breeches were off. 

“ I had terrible work to make him marry me,” she said, in h< | 
swift, clear, low tones. 

“ Why ? ” 

“ He was frightfully in love with me. Ih is / But he thinks he’ 
unlucky. . . .” 

“ l ' nl ue ky, how ? In cards or in love ? ” I mocked. 

’* In both," she said brictly, with sudden « « •!« 1 resentment at m. 
flippancy. There was over her eves a glaze of bar. “ It’s in ih< 
famik.” 

" What did you say to him ? ” I asked, rather laboured, fee ! t. ■ 
the dead weight. 

“ I promised to have luck for two,” she said. “ And war v..o 
(let lurid a toi (night later.” 

"■ Ah, well ! ” I said. “ "That’s the woild’s luck, not \niiis.” 

” Quire • ” .-he said. 

I here was a pause. 

Is his family supposed to be unlucky ? ” 1 asked. 

' The Worths ? Tcnibiy ! I he\ really arc 1 ” 

It was interval, and the box dooi had opened. L.ulott.i .dw - 
had her eve, a good half of it at le ant, on the* external happen:: 
She rose, like u reigning beautv- which she warn I, arid < i 
bn nmc — to ‘.peak to Lady Perth, and, out of spite, did not inn d 
me. 

C’arlolta and Lord Lathkril came, j.etli ip a year later, to \i a m 
when wc were in a cottage in Dei In dine, and he * as home on l f < 
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She was going to have a child, and was slow, and seemed depressed. 
He was vague, charming, talking about the country and the history 
of the lead mines. But the two of them seemed vague, as if they 
never got anywhere. 

The last time I saw them was when the war was over, and I was 
leaving England. They were alone at dinner, save for me. He was 
still haggard, with a wound in the throat. But he said he would soon 
be well. His slow, beautiful voice was a bit husky now. And his 
velvety eyes were hardened, haggard, but there was weariness, 
emptiness in die hardness. 

1 was poorer than ever, and felt a little weary myself. Cailotta 
was struggling with his silent emptiness. Since the war, the melan- 
< holy fixity of his eyes was more noticeable, the fear at the centre was 
alr^o-.t monomania. She was wilting and losing her beauty. 

There w r cre twins in the house. After dinner, we went straight up 
to look at them, to the night nursery. They w'ere two boys, with 
their father’s fine dark hair, both of them. 

He had put out his cigar, and leaned over the cots, gazing in 
silence. 'I he nur.se, dark-faced and faithful, drew back. Carlotta 
glam cd at her children ; but more helplessly, she gazed at him. 

ki Bonm * im<!r< n ! Bonny boys, aren't thev, nurse ? ” I said softly. 

“ Yes, sir ! ” she .said quickly. “ They are ! ” 

“ Ever think I’d have twins, roistering twins ? ’ said Carlotta, 
looking at me. 

“ 1 never did,” aid I. 

“ .Vk I. ukc w miner it’s bad luck or bad management,” she said, 
with that schoolgirl’s snirt of laughter, looking up apprehensively 
at her husband. 

“ Oh, I ! ” he said, turning suddenly and speaking loud, in his 
wounded voice. ”1 call it amazing ' r ood luck, myself! Don't 
know what other people think about it.” Yet he had the line, 
wiming fear in his body, of an injured dog. 

After that, for years 1 did not sec her again. I heard she had a 
baby girl. 'Hun a catastrophe happened : both the twins were 
killed in a mot. - 1 -car accident in America, motoring with their aunt. 

I learned the news late, and did not write to Carlotta. What 
could I say ? 

A few months later, crowning disaster, the baby girl died of some 
sudden illness The Lathkill ill-luck seemed to be working surely. 

Poor Carlotta ! I had no limber news of her, only 1 heard that 
she and Lord Lathkill weie both living in seclusion, with his mother, 
at the place in Derbyshire. 
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When circumstances brought me to England, I debated within 
myself, whether I should write or not to Garlotta. At last I sent a 
note to the London address. 

I had a reply from the country : 44 So glad you arc within reach 
again ! When will you come and see us ? ” 

I was not very keen on going to Ricldings. After all, it was Lord 
Lathkiil’s place, and Lady Lathkill, his mother, was old and of the 
old school. And I always something of a sansculotte, who will only 
be king when breeches arc off.” 

44 Come to* town/* I wrote, “ and let us have lunch together.” 
She came. She looked older, and pain had drawn horizontal 
lines across her face. 

44 You’re not a bit different,” she said to me. 

” And you’re only a little bit,” I said. 

41 Am 1 l ” she replied, in a deadened, melancholic voice. 44 Per- 
haps ! I suppose while we live we've got to live. What do vnu 
think ? ” 

44 Yes, I think it. To be the living dead, that’s awful.” 

” Quite ! " she said, with terrible finality. 

• 44 How is Lord Lathkill ? ” I asked. 

44 Oh,” she said. 44 It’s finished him, as far as living is concerned 
But he’s very willing for me to live.” 

” And you, are you willing ? ” I said. 

She looked up into my eyes, strangcl) . 

’* I’m not sure,” she said. 44 I need help. What do you think 
about it ? ” 

‘ 4 Oh, God, li\e if you can ! ” 

* 4 Even take help ? ” she said, with her strange involved simplicity 
' Ah, certainly.” 

“ Would you recommend it ? ” 

** Why, yes ! You arc a young thing ” I began. 

” Won’t you come down to Ricldings ? ” she said quickly. 

” And Lord Lathkill — and his mother? ” I asked. 

'* They want you.” 

44 Do you want me to come ? ” 

44 I want you to, yes ! Will you ? " 

44 Why, yes, if you want me.” 

44 When, then ? ” 

44 When you wish.” 

44 Do you mean it ? ” 

44 Why, of course.” 

44 You’re not afraid of the Lathkill ill-luck ? ** 
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I ! * ^ exclaimed in amazement ; such amazement, that she 
gave her schoolgirl snirt of laughter. 

“Very well, then,” she said. “Monday? Does that suit 
you ? ” 

We made arrangements, and I saw her off at the station. 

1 knew R hidings, Lord Lathkill’s place, from the outside. It 
w as an old Derbyshire stone house, at the end of the village of Middle- 
ion : a house with three sharp gables, set back not very far from the 
high road, but with a gloomy moor for a park behind. 

Monday was a dark day over the Derbyshire hills. The green hills 
were dark, dark green, the stone fences seemed almost black. Even 
the little railway station, deep in the green, cleft hollow, was of stone, 
and dark and cold, and seemed in the underworld. 

\ Lord Lathkill was at the station. He was wearing spectacles, and 
his brown eyes stared strangely. His black hair fell lank over hr 
forehead. 

4 ‘ I’m so awfully glad you’ve come,” he said. “ It is cheering 
Carlotta up immensely.” 

Me, as a man myself, he hardly seemed to notice. I was some- 
thing which had arrived, and was expected. Otherwise he had an 
odd, u in s.i i r a! briskness of manner. 

“ I hope 1 shan't disturb your mother, Lady Lathkill,” I said as 
hr tin ked me up in the car. 

“ On the contrary,” he sang, in his slow' voice, 41 she is looking 
forward to voir i < -ning as much as wc both are. Oh, no, don't look 
on Mother as ,.«) old-fashioned, she’s not so at all. She’s tremend- 
ously up to date in art and literature and that kind of thing. She 
has her leaning towards the uncanny — spiritualism, and that kind of 
tiling— nowadays, but C'arlotta and I think that if it gives her an 
interest, all well and good.” 

He tucked me up most carefully in the rugs, and the servant put 
a foot warmer at my feet. 

“ Derbyshire, you know, is a cold county,” continued Lord 
Lathkill, especially among the hills.” 

4 ‘ It’s a very dark county,” 1 said. 

4 ‘ Yes, I suppose it is, to one coming from the tropics. We, of 
course, don't notice it ; we rather like it.” 

He seemed curiously smaller, shrunken, and his rather long 
checks were sallow. His manner, however, was much more cheerful, 
almost communicative. But lie talked, as it were, to the faceless air, 
not really to me. I wasn't reallv there at all. He was talking to 
himself. And when once he looked at me, his brown eyes had a 
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hollow look, like gaps with nothing in them except a haggard, hollow 
fear. He was gazing through the windows of nothingness, to see if 
I were really there. 

It was dark when we got to Riddings. The house had no door in 
the front, and only two windows upstairs were lit. It did not seem 
very hospitable. Wc entered at the side, and a very silent man- 
servant took my things. 

Wc went upstairs in silence, in the dead-seeming house. Carlotta 
had heard us, and was at the top of the stairs. She was already 
dressed ; her long white arms were bare ; she had something 
glittering on a dull green dress. 

*' I was so afraid you wouldn’t come,” she said, in a dulled voice, 
as she gave me her hand. She seemed as if she would begin to cry. 
But of course she wouldn’t. The corridor, dark-panelled and with 
blue carpet on the floor, receded dimly, with a certain dreary gloom. 
A servant was diminishing in the distance, with my bags, silently. 
There was a curious, unpleasant sense of the fixity of the materials 
of the house, the obscene triumph of dead matter. Vet the place 
was warm, central -heated. 

Carlotta pulled herself together, and said, dulled : 

Would you care to speak to my mother-in-law before you go to 
vour room ? She would like it.” 

We entered a small drawing-room, abruptly. I saw the watci- 
colourson the walls and a white-haired lady in black bcndnu: louud 
to look at the door as she rose, cautiously. 

“ This is Mr. Morier, Mother-in-law,” said Carlotta, in hei dull, 
rather quick way, on his way to his room.” 

The dowager Lady Lathkill came a few step'* forward, leaning 
from heavy hips, and gave me her hand. Her irest of hair wa* snow 
white, and shrMiad curious blue eyes, fixed, with a tiny dot ot a pupil, 
peering from her pink, soft-skinned face of an old and well-pn served 
woman. She wore a lace fichu. The upper part of her hotly wa** 
moderately slim, leaning forward slightly from her heavy black- 
silk hips. 

She murmured something to me, staring at me fixedly loi a long 
time, but as a bird does, with shrewd, cold, far-distant sight. A 
a hawk, perhaps, looks shrewdly far down, in his search. Thee, 
muttering, she presented to me the other tun people in the 0*0111 : 
a tail, short-faced, swarthy young woman with the hint ol a black 
moustache ; and a plump man in a dinnei-jai ket, lather bald and 
ruddy, with a little grey mk-u-Ui he, but yellow ur.ih 1 the eyes. He 
was Colonel 
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seemed awkward, as if I had interrupted them at a seance. 
I didii t know what to say : they were utter strangers to me. 

“ Hotter come and choose your room, then,” said Carlotta, ant! I 
! owed dumbly, following her out of the room. The old Truly 
Luthkill still stood planted on her heavy hips, looking half round 
. her 11s with her ferret's blue eyes. She had hardly any eyebrows, 
but they were arched high up on her pink, soft forehead, under the 
‘ rt ‘ st i ( ily white hair. She had nr\cr emerged for a second from 
1 lie remote plate where she unyieldingly kept herself. 

( *ut lot t. a, Lord Lalhkill and I tramped in sih nee down the corridor 
and round a bend. We could none of us get a word out. As he 
uddenly, rafht t violently flung open a door at the end of the wing, 
h<‘ s; hd, turnimr round to me with a resentful, hangdog air : 

We did v <>u the honour of offering you our gho.t room. It 
<!o(mi t look nun h, but it’s our equivalent for a royal apartment.” 

It was a v o<l-^i/ed room with faded, red-painted paru llmg sli, w- 
ing n main, oj hit, and the uuial big. old mahogany furniture, ami 
.1 bier ] inl.y-f.uu (1 carpet with big, whitish, faded roses. A bright f:.e 
.s.is burning in the stone fire-place. 

“ W 1 ‘ aid 1 , looking at the stretches of the faded, once hand- 

« me 1 at pet. 

Whv what ? ” said Lord Lalhkill. “ Why did we offer you this 

jt 'om ? ” 

*’ Yes ! No ' Why is it your equivalent for a roval apartment ? ” 

< Hi. hten, our ghost is a* ran' as sovereigns in h< r \ ts, and 
iwiti' a wi'lu.mc. Her gilts are inlinitely more worth hav mg. ** 

“ W i:a t -It of trill'' .* " 

“ I b> I. irmly loitune. She invariabK* n -tores the fairiK- ‘••rtune. 
'1 bat's whv we put you here. to tenmr )■« r " 

“ What ten iplatii <n should / be. < Mtitlly t 1 restoring your 
I 1 mil \ loiturus I didn't llnnk thev 1.1 • d it. anyhow.'’ 

Well ’ " be In sjtateii. “ N« -t < \. » iL ir n.onev : we can manage 

modi a !\ tliat w.t\ ; but in eviiumeg ( l'<* but money ” 

Tht u was a pause. I was t nit iking of (larlotta's “ luck for two.” 
boor Cailotia ! Sb<* lm-kid w< :r now. lNpoi ially her chin looked 
worn, diow.ng the edge » •! the i iw . She had sat herself down in a 
i hair bv the Ine. and out h< 1 b et on the stone f< tulcr, and was le mini; 
forward, m teemng her t.n e with hei hand, still careful of her u r.- 
j '!( y'oii. I coib.l s# {’ b, • bn tad. white shoulders, showing the 
hotiMei -b'.- b >. as she !<*. ;:■ « 1 foiward. beneath her dre$<. Hut it 
was as if snua bun rn h • J > » iki d all th ■ h:> '>ut of ht r. and she 
was only we.u . .. .a rt. lixained «»i her fee'-ne-. Itgih : me, and 
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the thoughi massed through my mind that a man should take her in 
his arms and cherish her body, and start her flame again. If she 
would let him, which was doubtful. 

Her courage was fallen, in her body ; only her spirit fought on. 
She would have to restore the body of her life, and only a living body 
could do it. 

“ What about your ghost ? ” I said to him. “ Is she really ghastly ? ” 

“ Not at all ! ” he said. “ She’s supposed to be lovely. But I have 
no experience, fend I don’t know anybody who has. We hoped you’d 
come, though, and tempt her. Mother had a message about you, 
vou know.” 

41 No, I didn’t know.” 

" Oh, yes ! When you were still in Africa. The medium said . 

There is a man in Africa. I can only see M, a double M. He is 
thinking of your family. It would be good if he entered your 
family.' Mother was awfully puzzled, but Carlotta said ‘ Mar' 
Morier ’ at once.” 

“ That’s not why I asked you down,” said Carlotta quickly, look- 
ing round, shading her eyes with her hand as she looked at me. 

I laughed, saying nothing. 

“ But, of course,” continued Lord Lathkill, ” you mrJnt have (hi 
room. We have another one readv as well. Would vou like t. 
sec it ? ” 

“ How docs your ghost manifest herself? ” 1 said, parrying. 

Well, I hardly knew. She seems to be a very grateful pnu'rut , 
and that's about all I do know. She was apparently quite peruau 
grata to every one she visited. Gratissima , apparently ! ” 

” Bitinsimcr! ” said I. 

A son ant appeared in the doorway, murmuring something 1 could 
not hear. Lvcrybody in the house, c\< ept Carlotta and Lord Lath- 
kill, seemed to murmur under their breath. 

** What's she say ? ” I asked. 

“ If you will stay in this room ? I told her you might like a room 
on the front. And if you’ll take a bath ? " said Carlotta, 

Yes ! ” said I. And Carlotta repeated to the maid-servant. 

4 * And for heaven’s sake speak to me loudK ,” said I to that elder!) 
correct female in her starched collar, in the doorway. 

“ Very good, sir ! ” she piped up. ” And shall I make the bath 
hot, or medium ? ” 

44 Hot ! ” said I, like a cannon-shot. 

“ Very' good, sir ! ” she piped up again, and her elderly eye? 
twinkled as she turned and disappeared. 
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Carlotta laughed, and I sighed. 

We were six at table. I he pink Colonel with the yellow creases 
under his blue eyes sat opposite me, like an old boy with a liver. 
Next him sat Lady Lathkill, watching from her distance. Her pink* 
oft old face, naked-seeming, with its pin-point blue eyes, was a real 
modern witch-face. 

Next me, on my left, was the dark young woman, whose slim, 
swarthy arms had an indiscernible down on them. She had a 
bku kish neck, and her expressionless yellow-brown eyes said nothing, 
under level black brows. She was inaccessible. I made some 
remarks, without result. Then I said : 

4 ‘ I didn’t hear your namewhen Lady Lathkill introduced me to you.” 

Her \ cllow-brown eves stared into mine for some moments before 
shV said : 

“ Mrs. Hale ! ” Then she glanced across the table. “ Colonel 
Hale is my husband.” 

My f. u'c must have signalled my surprise. She stared into my 
eyes very cmimidy, with a significance I could not grasp, a long, 
hard stare. 1 looked at the bald, pink head of the Colonel bent over 
his scalp, a r \ T returned to my own soup. 

“ Did you ha\e a good time in London ? ” said Carlotta. 

“ No,” said I. “ It was dwnal.” 

“ Not a good word to say for it ? ** 

* 4 Not one.” 

” No nice pe< t ” 

“ Nut mv sort of nice.” 

“ What's your sort of nice ? ” she asked, with a little laugh. 

The other people wcic stone. It was like talking into a chasm. 

*■ Ah ! If I knew niwdf, i*d look for them ! But not sentimental, 
with a lot of soppy emotions on top, and nasty ones underneath.” 

“ Who arc \ou thinking of?” Carlotta looked up at me as the 
man brought the fish. She had a crushed sort of roguishness. The 
other diners were images. 

“ I ? Nobody. Just everybody. No, I think I was thinking of 
the Obelisk Memorial Service/’ 

” Did you go to it ? 

44 No, but I fell into it.” 

41 Wasn’t it moving ? ” 

41 Rhubarb, senna, that kind of moving ! ” 

She gave a little laugh, looking up into my face, from the fish. 

44 What was wrong with it ? ” 

I noticed that the Colonel and Lady Lathkill each had a fttle dish 
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of rice, no fish, and that they were served second oh, humility ! - 
and that neither took the white wine. No, they had no wine-glasses. 
The remoteness gathered about them, like the snows on Kvrrrst 
The dowager peered across at me occasionally, like a white ermine 
out oi'thc snow, and she had that cold air about her, of being good, 
and containing a secret of goodness : remotely, ponderously, fixedly 
knowing better. And I, with mv chatter, was one of those fubuloua 
liras that are said to hop upon glaciers. 

il Wrong with it ? It was wrong, all wrong. In the rain, a soppy 
crowd, with soppy bare heads, soppy emotions, soppy chrysanthe- 
mums and piicklv Iaure>tinus ! A steam of wet inob-emutions ! 
Ah, no, it shouldn’t be allowed. 

Carlotta's face had fallen. She again could feci deatli in hei 
bowels, the kind of death the war signifies. 

“ Wouldn’t you have us honour the dead ? came Lady Lathkillb 
secretive voice across at me, as if a white ermine had barked. 

“ Honour the dead ! ” My mind opened in ama/eincnt. “ D *• 
you think they’d be honoured ? ” 

I put the question in all sincerity. 

■“They would understand the intention was to honour them, 
came her reply. 

I felt astounded. 

‘‘If I were dead, would I be honoured if a great, steamv w<t 
crowd came after me with soppy chrysanthemums and piiik). 
laure-'tiruis ? Ugh f I’d run to the nethermost ends of Had. 
Lord, how I’d run Irom them 1 M 
The manservant gave us roast mutton, and Lady Lathkill and the 
Colonel chestnuts in sauce. I hen he poured the burgundy. It w.o 
good wine. The j»NCudo-ronver<:ttion was interrupted. 

I.adv Lathkill ate in silence, like an ermine in the snow, feedin 
• n his prev. Sometimes she looked round the table, her blue < w 
peering nxedlv, completely uncnimmini< alive. She was ’.t 1 
watchiul to s( e that we were all properly attended to; “ I In 
currant jelly tor Mr. Moticr,” she would murmur, as if it were l.< 
table. Loid Lathkill, next iier, ale in < omplcte ab.M'lH e. Snuieni; 
sl.e murmured to him, and he murmured back, but I ncv< 1 1*- M 
hear vs hat they said. I he Colonel swallowed the < luMnuts in drjc - 
ir>n, as if all were- wears duty to him now. I put it down to his lisn 
It was an awful dinner-party. I never could hear a word unshod* 
said, except Carlocta. They all let their words die in thrii throat’, 
as it the larynx were the tofhn of sound. 

Cariotta tried to keep her end up, the cheerful hostess sort of 
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thing. But Lady Lathkill somehow, in silence and apparent 
humility, had stolen the authority that goes with the hostess, and 
she hung on to it grimly, like a white erm'ne sucking a rabbit. 
Carlotta kept glancing miserably at me, to see what I thought. I 
didn t think anything. I just felt frozen within the tomb. And I 
drank the good, good warm burgundy. 

“ Mr. Moricr’s glass ! ” murmured Lady Lathkill, and her blue 
eves with their black pin-points rested on mine a moment. 

‘‘ Awfully nice to drink good burgundy ! ” said I pleasantly. 

She bowed her head slightly, and murmured something inaudible. 

“ I beg your pardon ? ” 

“ Very glad you like it ! ” she repeated, with distaste at having 
to say it again, out loud. 

“ Yes, l do. It’s good.” 

Mi >. Hale, who had sat tall and erect and alert, like a black shc- 
iox, ne\ er making a sound, looked round at me to see what sort of 
spei lira n 1 was. She was just a bit intrigued. 

“Yes. thunks” came a musical murmur from Lord Lathkill. 
“ l think 1 mil take some more.” 

The man, who had hesitated, filled his glass. 

“ Tin awfoPy sorry I can’t drink wine,” said Carlotta, absently. 
“ It has the wrong effect on me.” 

“ I should say it has the wrong effect on ever-, body,” said the 
Colonel, with an uneasy attempt to be there. ' lint some pcop.e 
like the <’ licet, and s»mc don’t.” 

I looked at hi m wonder. Why was lie chipping in? He looked 
as if he’d liked the effect well enough, in his day. 

“ Oh, no ! ” n torted Cuilotta coldly. ” The effect on different 
people is quite diiieirnt.” 

She < lo>cd with iinahtv. and a further frost fell on the table 

•* Ouite m»,” began the Coloml, tr\ing, since he'd gone off the 
(N, ;» end. to keep alkcO. 

lint ( .1 1 lotta turned abiupm me 

“ W hv i< it, do you think, that the effect is so different on different 
people l 

” Aral mi different occasions” said I. grinning through my 
bin eundv. “ I)o vou know what they sa\ ? I he\ say that alcohol, 
it it has an effect on your ps\ihe, takes you back to old states of 
const iouMiess, and oh l reactions. But some people it cloesn t 
stimulate at all, there is onl> a nervous reaction of repubion.” 

*• 1 here's certainly a nervous reaction of repulsion in me,” said 
Carlotta 
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“ As there is in all higher natures,” murmured Lady Lathkill. 

“ Dogs hate whisky,” said I. 

“ That’s quite right,” said the Colonel. “ Scared of it ! ” 

‘‘ I’ve often thought,” said I, “about those old states of conscious- 
ness. It’s supposed to be an awful retrogression, reverting back to 
them. Myself, my desire to go onwards takes me back a little.” 

“ Where to? ” said Carlotta. 

" Oh, I don’t know ! To where you feel a bit warm, and like 
smashing thc^ glasses, don’t you know ? 

“ J’avons bicn bu ct nous boirons ! 

Cassons les verres nous les paverons ! 

Companions ! Voyrz vous bien ! 

Vovez vous bien ! 

Vovez ! vove/ ! vovez vous bicn 
Quo les d'moiselles sont belles 
Ou nous allons ! ** 

1 had the effrontery to sing this verse of an old soldier’s song while 
Lady Lathkill was finishing her celery and nut salad. 1 sang it 
quite nicely, in a natty, well-balanced little voice, smiling all u\n 
my face meanwhile. The servant, as he went round for Lady Lath- 
kill’s plate, furtively fetched a look at me. look! thmight I 
You chuken that's come untrussed ! 

The partridges had gone, we had swallowed the flan, and were at 
dessert. They had an epted my song in complete silence. Lwni 
Carlotta ! My flan had gone down in one gulp, like an oyster. 

” You’re quite right ! ” said Lord Lathkill, amid the squashing <>t 
walnuts. “ I mean the state of mind of a Viking, shall we v.iy, or <»! 
a Catalinc Conspirator, might be frightfully good for us, if we could 
recapture it." 

“ A Viking ! ” said I, stupefied. And Carlotta gave a wild mirt 
of laughter. 

“ Why not a Viking ? ” he asked in all innocence. 

*‘ A Viking ! ” I repeated, and swallowed my port. Then I 
looked round at my black-browed neighbour. 

“ Why do you never say anything ? ” I asked. 

“ What should I say ? ” she replied, frightened at the thought 

I was finished. I gazed into my port as if expecting the uliim.it' 
revelation. 

Lady Lathkill rustled her finger-tips in the finger-bowl, and hu 
down her napkin decisively. The Colonel, old buck, rose at on* 
to draw* back her chair. Place aux homma ' I bowed to rnv neigh 
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bour, Mrs. Hale, a most disconcerting bow, and she made a circuit 
to get by me. 

44 You won’t be awfully long ? ” said Carlotta, looking at me with 
her slow, hazcl-grccn eyes, between mischief and wistfulness and 
utter depression. 

Lady Lathhill steered heavily past me as if I didn’t exist, perching 
rather forward, with her crest of white hair, from her big hips. She 
seemed abstracted, concentrated on something, as she went. 

I closed the door, and tinned to the men. 

“ Dans la premiere auberge 
J'eus h' en bu ! ” 


sang I in a little voice. 

, 44 Quite right,” said Lord Lathkili. “ You’re quite right.” 

And we sent the port round. 

“ This house,” I said, 44 needs a sort of spring cleaning.” 

44 You’re quite right,” said Lord Lathkili. 

44 There’s a bit of a dead smell ! ” said I. “ We need Bacchus, 
and Eros, to sweeten it up, to freshen it.” 

“ You think Bacchus and Eros ? ” said Lord Lathkili, with com- 
plete sc’i a. ness ; as if one might have telephoned for them. 

44 In the best m n«e ” said 1. As if we were going to get them from 
Fort ntim and Mason’s, at least. 

44 \Miat exactly i- the IkM sense ? ” asked Lord Lathkili. 

44 Mi » The Kir e of life ! There’s a dead smell here.” 

The Colon. •' tigered his glass with thick, inert fingers, uneasily. 

“ Do you think so ? ” he said, looking up at me lieavil) ■ 

“ Don't vou ■ ” , , , , , , , , 

He gazed at me with blank, glazed blue eyes, that had deathly 
.(.[low Mains underneath. Something was wrong with him, some 
sort of breakdown. He should hast been a fat, healthy, jolly old 
boy. Not very old either : probably not quite sixty. But with this 
collapse on him. he seemed. smn. how, to smell. 

“You know,” he said, staring at me with a sort of gruesome 
challenge, then looking down a. his wine, “ there s more dungs than 
wc’rc aware of, happening to us ! ” He looked up at me again, 
shutting his full lips under his little grey moustache, and gazing 
with a glazed dcliancc. 

H^’conunucd'to gaze at me with glazed, gruesome defiance. 

“ Ha ' ” He made a sudden movement, and seemed to break up, 
collapse and become brokenly natural. “There, youve said i 
1 married my wife when I was a kid of twenty. 
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“ Mrs. Hale ? *’ I exclaimed. 

“ Not this one ” — he jerked his head towards the door my 
first wife.’* There was a pause ; lie looked at me with shamed eyes, 
then turned his wineglass round and his head dropped. Staring 
at his twisting glass, he continued : “ I married her when I was 
twenty, and she was twenty-eight. You might say, she married me. 
Well, there it was ! We had three children- I’ve got three married 
daughters — and we got on all right. I suppose she mothered me, 
in a way. And I never thought a thing. I was content enough, 
wasn't tied to*hcr apron strings, and she never asked questions. She 
was always fond of me, and I took it for granted. 1 took it fur 
granted. Even when she died — I was away in Salonika — I took it 
for granted, if you understand me. It was part of the rest of things 
war — life — death. I knew I should feel lonely when I got hack. 
'•Veil, then I got buried — shell dropped, and the dug-out caved in — 
and that queered me. They sent me home. And the minute I saw 
the Li/ard Iight--it was evening when wc got up out of the Hay *1 
realized that Lucy had been waiting for me. I could feel her there, 
at rnv side,, more plainly than I feel you now. And do you know, 
at that moment 1 woke up to her, and she made an awful impression 
on me. She seemed, if you get me, tremendously powerful, 
important ; everything else dwindled away. There was the Lizard 
light blinking a long way off. and that meant home. And all the 
rest w as my wife, Lucy : as if her skirls filled all the darkness. In a 
way, I was frightened ; but that was because I couldn’t quite get 
myself into line. I felt : Good God ! / never knew her ! And she was 
this tremendous thing ! I felt like a child, and as weak .is a kitten. 
And, believe me or riot, from that day to this she’s ne\er left me. I 
know quite veil >hc can hear what I’m saying. Hut she'll let me n il 
you. I knew that at dinner-time.” 

But what made you marry again ? ” I said. 

“ She made me ! ” He went a trillc yellow on his cheek-bones. 
”1 could feel her telling me, 'Marry! Marry!' Lady Latlikill 
had messages from her too ; she was her great friend in life. I didn’t 
think of marrying. But Lady Lathkill had the same message, that 
I must marry. Then a medium described the girl, in detail : my 
present wife. I knew her at once, friend of my daughters. Alter 
that the messages became more insistent, waking me three and four 
times in the night. Lady Lathkill urged me to propose, and I iid it, 
and was accepted. My present wife was just twenty-eight, die age 
Lucy had been ’* 

“ How long ago did you marry the present Mrs. Hale ? " 
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“ A. little over year ago. Well, I thought I had done what was 
required of me. But directly after the wedding, such a state of 
terror came over me— perfectly unreasonable— I became almost 
unconscious. My present wife asked me if I was ill, and I said I was. 
We got to Paris. I felt I was dying. But I said I was going out to 
see a doc tor, and 1 found myself kneeling in a church. Then I found 
peat c -and Lucy. She had her arms round me, and I was like a 
child at peace. I must have knelt there for a couple of hours in 
Lucy s arms. I never felt like that when I was alive : why, I couldn’t 
stand that sort of thing ! It’s all come on after — alter— — And 
now, 1 daren’t offend Lucy’s spirit. If I do, I suffer tortures liii 
I’ve made peace again, till she folds me in her arms. Then I can 
live. But she won’t let me go near the present Mrs. Hale. I — I — 
I daren’t go near her ” 

‘He looked up at me with fear, and shame, and shameful secrecy, 
and a sort of gloating showing in his unmanned blue eyes. He had 
been talking as if in his shop. 

“ Why did your d« ad wife urge you to marry again ? ” I said. 

“ I don’t know,” he replied. *' I don't know, bhc was older than 
I was, and all the cleverness was on her side. She was a very clever 
worn:m. ;<• d 1 was never much in the intellectual line, myself. I just 
took it lor granted she lded me. She never showed jealousy, but 
I think now, perhaps she was jealous all the time, and kept it under. 
I don’t know. I think she never felt quite sira ght about having 
mariicd me. It vr'ins like that. As if she had something on her 
mind. Do \ou "'iw, while die was alive, I never gave it a thought. 
And now I’m aware ol n- thing ebe but lur. It s it her spirit 
wanted to live in my bum. or at any rate 1 thui’t know ’’ 

His blue eves weir glazed, abno^t lidiv. with tear and gloating 
shame, lie had a shoi l nose, and lull. >ell -indulgent lip<, and a on. e- 
comelv (hin. Internally a careless bo. ol thirteen, but now, care 
had got him in decay. 

“ And what does vour present wife say ? ” I asked. 

He poured hinwelf some more wine. 

“ Why,” he replied, “ evipt for her, I shouldn’t mind so much. 
She says nothing. Ladv Lathkill has explained everything to her, 
and she agree* that— that- a spirit troin the other side’ is moie 
important than mere pleasure vou know what I mean. Lady Lath- 
kill sa' s that this is a prepaiation for my next incarnation, when \ 
am gv*ii g to serve Woman, and help Her to take Her place.’ 

He looked up again, trying to be proud in his shame. 

“ Well, what a damned curious story ! exclaimed Lord Lathkill. 
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1 Mother’s idea for herself— -she had it in a message too — is that she 
is coming on earth the next time to save the animals from the cruelty 
of man. That’s why she hates meat at table, or anything that has 
to be killed.” 

4 ‘ And does Lady Lathkill encourage you in this business with your 
dead wife ? ” said 1. 

“ Yes. She helps me. When I get as you might say at cross pur- 
poses with Lucy — with Lucy’s spirit, that is — Lady Lathkill helps to 
put it right between us. Then I’m all right, when 1 know I’m loved.” 

He looked at me stealthily, cunningly. 

“ Then you’re all wrong,” said I, “ surely.” 

And do you mean to say.” put in Lord Lathkill, ” that you don't 
live with the present Mrs. Hale at all ? Do you mean to say you 
never hair lived with her ? ” 

” I’ve got a higher claim on me,” said the unhappy Colonel. 

" My Cod ! ” said Lord Lathkill. 

I looked in amazement : the sort of chap who picks up a woman 
and has a good time with her for a week, then goes home as nice a 
pie, and now look at him ! It was obvious that he had a tenor 
his black-browed new wife, as well as of Liuy’s spirit. A devil ami 
a deep sea with a vrnireancc ! 

** A damned curious story !” rnu<ed Lord Lathkill. “ I'm n f 
so sure I like it. Something's wrong somewhere. We Nh.il! have i . 
L T o upstairs.” 

** Wrong ! ” sail! I ” Whv, Colonel, don't \ou turn round ,r 
quarrel with the spirit of vc»ur first wife, f.ttallv and finally, and 
rid of her?” 

The Colonel looked at me, still diminished and afraid, bm perns * 
up a bit, as we rose from table. 

“ How would ym go about it ? ” he said. 

” IM just face her, wherever she seemed to be, and say : ' / f .. : 

ro to bln yc / ’ 

Lord Lathkill burst into a loud laugh, then was suddenly dUv 
as the d«»or noiselessly oprne<l, and the dowager’s white hair .aid 
fainted uncanny eyes peered in, then entered. 

“ I think I left my papen in here, Luke,” she murmured. 

Yes, mother. There they are. We’re just coming up.” 

*’ Take vour time.” 

He held the door, and ducking forward, she went out again. 
Hutching some papers. The Colonel had blenched vellow^on kL 
< hcck-lx>ncs. 

We went upstairs to the small drawing-room. 
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4 You were a long time,” said Carlotta, looking in all our faces. 

“ Hope the codec's not cold. We'll have fresh if it is.” 

She poured out, and Mrs. Hale carried the cups. The dark young 
woman thrust out her straight, dusky arm, offering me sugar, and 
gazing at me with her line. hanging, yellpw-brown eyes. I looked 
bat k at her, and being clairvoyant in this house, was conscious of 
the curves of her erect body, the sparse black hairs there would 
be on her strong-skinned dusky thighs. She was a woman of thirty, 
and she had had a great dread lest she should never rnarry. Now 
sire was as if mesmerized. 

44 What do you do usually in the evenings? ” T said. 

She turned to me as if startled, as she nearly always did when 
addressed. 

, “ We do nothing,” she. replied. “ Talk ; and sometimes Lady 
I. at hk ill reads.” 

44 What does she read ? ” 

44 About spiritualism.” 

” Sounds pretty dull.” 

She looked at me again, but she did not answer. It was difficult 
to get anything out of her. She put up no fight, only remained in the 
s.imc sw .u passive, negative resistance. Fur a moment I wond- 
ered that no m< r made love to her : it was obvious they didn’t. 
I>ut then, modern young men are accustomed to being attracted, 
flattered, impressed : they expect an effort to pierce. And Mrs. 

! I.dc* made none <; : dn’t know how. Whi< h for me was her inysten . 
Mic was passi\ static, locked up in a resistant pas&ivitv that had 
i n* beneath it. 

Lord Lathkill came and sat by us. The Colonel's i onf-^sion had 
had an clfn t on him. 

*• I’m afraid,” he said to Mrs. Hale, “ you ha\e a thin time here." 

'* \\ l.\ " die asked. 

' ( >*i. there is s«> little to amuse you. Do you like to dance ? ” 

■ V( '," he said. 

‘ Well, then,” lie said. " let us go downstairs and dance to the 
Vie : r- >!a. There are four of us. You'll t omc. of course?” he said tome. 

Then he turned to his mother. 

“ Mother, we shall go down to the morning-room and dance. 
Will you conic too ? Will you. Colonel ? ” 

The dowager ga/cd at her 

“ I will come and look on,” she said. 

“ An# I will plav the pianola, if you like,” volunteered the Colonel. 

We went down/ and pushed aside the chintz chairs and the rugs. 
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Lady Lathkill sat in a chair, the Colonel worked away at the pianola. 
I danced with Carlotta, Lord Lathkill with Mrs. Hale. 

A quiet soothing came over me, dancing with Carlotta. She was 
very still and remote, and she hardly looked at me. Yet the touch 
of her was wonderful, like a flower that yields itself to the morning. 
Her warm, silken shoulder was soft and grateful under my hand, 
as if it knew me with that second knowledge which is part of one’s 
childhood, and which so rarely blossoms again in manhood and 
womanhood. It was as if we had known each other perfectly, as 
children, and* now , as man and woman met in the full, fuither 
sympathy. Perhaps, in modern people, only after long suffering and 
defeat, can the naked intuition break free between woman and man. 

She, I knew, let the strain and the tension of all her life depart 
from her then, leaving her nakedly still, within my arm. And 1 only 
wanted to be with her, to have her in my touch. 

Yet after the second dance she looked at me, and suggested that 
she should dance with her husband. So I found myself with the 
strong, passive shoulder of Mrs. Hale under my hand, and her inert 
hand in mine, as I looked down at her dusky, diriy-looking nok 
she wisely avoided powder. The duskiness of her mesmerized bod\ 
made me sec the faint dark sheen of her thighs, with intermittent 
black hairs. It was as if they shone through the silk of her mau\< 
dress, like the limbs of a half-wild animal, that is locked up in it" own 
helpless dumb winter, a prisoner. 

She knew, with the heavy intuition of her sort, that I dinr < i 
her crude among the bushes, and felt hn attraction. Hut she t 
looking avvav over my shoulder, with her \ellow r\es, tow a tab Lmd 
Lathkill. 

My, elf or him, it was a question of whiih got there first, lint shr 
prefe rred him. Only for -voine things she would rather it were m« 

Luke had ( hanged cut ioudy. His body seemed to ha\ e i nme ali\ e. 
in the dark (.loth of his evening suit ; his eves had a de\il-ma\-t :m< 
light in them, his long cheeks at ouch nfscailet, ai\d his bl.uk li.u: 
felt loose over his forehead. He had again some of tli.it Cu n : - 
man's sense of well-being and claim to the be *4 in life, whit h 1 h.ei 
noticed the first time I saw him. But now it was a little more Horn 1 
defiant, with a touch of madness. 

He looked down at Cailotta with uncanny kindness and allc< tool. 
Yet he was glad to hand her over to me. He, too, was afrairLtf her 
as if with her his bad luck had worked. Whereas, in a i3r-h • >! 
crude brutality, he felt it would not work with the da.VTouiu' 
woman. So, he handed Carlotta over to me with relief, as it. wid 
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me, she would be safe from the doom of his bad luck. And he, with 
the other woman, would be safe from it too. For the other woman 
was outside the circle. 

1 was glad to have Carlotta again : to have that inexpressible 
delicate and complete quiet of the two of us, resting my heart in 
a balance now at last physical as well as spiritual. Till now, it had 
always been a fragmentary thing. Now, for this hour at least, it 
was whole, a soft, complete, physical flow, and a unison deeper even 
than childhood. 

As she danced she shivered slightly, and 1 seemed to smell frost in 
the air. The Colonel, too, was not keeping the rhythm. 

“ Has it turned colder ? ” I said. 

“ 1 wonder?” she answered, looking up at me with a slow be- 
seeching. Why, and lor what was she beseeching ine ? I pressed 
my hand a little closer, and her small breasts seemed to speak to me. 
The Colonel recovered the rhythm again. 

But at the end of the dance she shivered again, and it seemed to me 


I too was chilled. 

“ Has it suddenly turned colder ?’’ I said, going to the radiator. 
It was quite hot. 

“ It s« ms 10 me it has ” said Lord Lathkill, in a queer voice. 

The Colonel was sitting abjectly on the music stool, as if broken 
“Shall wc have another? Shall we try a tango ? *' said Lord 
Lathkill. “ As much of it as we can manage ? M 

‘ I I “ ,ie Colonel betran, turning round on the seat, his 

face yellow. ‘ I'm not sure ” 

Carlotta shivered. 'I he frost seemed to touch my vitals. Mrs. 

I lale stood stilf, like a pillar ofbrown rock-salt staring at her husband. 
\Ve had better leave oil," murmured Lady Lathkill rising. 
Then she did an extraordinary thin?. She lilted her lace, staring 
to the other side, and said suddenly, in a clear, cruel sort of voice : 

S 1 1 e f u a s peak i iuj 1 'ac r oss to the spirits. Deep inside me leaped 
1 jump of laughter. I wanted to howl with laughter. Then 
S', I wen, inert again. The chill gloom seemed «u decj*n 
suddenly in the room, everybody was overcome. On the piano sC ^ 
” Colonel »< yellow and huddled with a ternble ha^dog bok 
r -i 1 • trl 'Vhrrr w is a silence. in whu li the cola seemca 

r pcc,,U.,, Ml-like ringing of Lady 

Latl/f^H, voice : . . # 

“ A,*,. vmi hrrr 7 What do vou wish us to do . 

A "dead and ghasth sileme. in w hich w e all remained transfixed. 
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Then from somewhere came two slow thuds, and a sound of drapery 
moving. The Colonel, with mad fear in his eyes, looked round at 
the uncurtained windows, and crouched on his scat. 

14 Wc must leave this room,” said Lady Lathkill. 

” I’ll tell you what, mother,” said Lord Lathkill curiously ; “ you 
and the Colonel go up, and we’ll just turn on the Victrola.” 

That was almost uncanny of him. For mvsclf, the cold effluence 
of these people had paralysed me. Now 1 began to rally. I felt 
that Lord Lathkill was sane, it was these other people who were mad. 

Again from somewhere indefinite came two slow thuds. 

“ We must leave this room,” repeated Lady Lathkill in monotony. 

“ All right, mother. You go. I’ll just turn on the Victrola.” 

And Lord Lathkill strode across the room. In another moment 
the monstrous barking howl of the opening of a jazz tune, an event 
far more extraordinary than thuds, poured from the umnoving bit 
of furniture called a Victrola. 

Lady Lathkill silently departed. The Colonel got to his feet. 

“ I wouldn’t gt> if I were you, Colonel,” said I. 41 Why not dance ** 
I’ll look on this time.” 

I felt as if 1 were resisting a rushing, cold dark current. 

Lord Lathkill was already dancing with Mrs. Hale, skating 
delicately along, with a certain smile of obstinacy, secrecy, and 
excitement kindled on his faic. Carlotta went up quietly to the 
Colonel, and put her hand on his broad shoulder. He let himsrli 
be moved into the dance, but he had no heart in it. 

There came a heavy crash, out of the distance. The Colour i 
stopped as if shot : in another moment he would gA down on his 
knees. And his fate was terrible. It was obvious he really hit 
another presence, other than otir>, blotting us out. The room sernx 1 
dree and told. It was heavy work, bearing up. 

The Colonel’s lips were moving, but no sound tame forth. 1 hen. 
absolutclv oblivious of us, he went out of the room. 

The Victrola had run down. Lord Lathkill went to wind it up 
again, saying : 

” I suppose mother knocked over a pir< e ot furniture.” 

But we were all of us depressed, in abject depression. 

” Isn’t it awful ! ” Carlotta «,aid to me, looking up be.scct hingly. 

“ Abominable ! ” said I. 

** What do you think there is in it ? „ 

44 Cod knows. The only thing is to stop it, as one docs hv ctm. 
It\ on a par with hysteria.” 

44 Quite,” she said. 
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Lord Laihkill was dancing, and smiling very curiously down into 
his partner’s face*. The Victrola was at its loudest. 

Carlotta and I looked at one another, with hardly the heart to 
start again. 1 he house felt hollow and gruesome. One wanted to 
get out, to get away from the cold, uncanny blight which filled 
the air. 

11 Oh, I say, keep the ball rolling,” called Lord Lathkill. 

“ Come,” I said to Carlotta. 

Even then she hung back a little. If she had not suffered, and 
lost so huh h, she would have gone upstairs at once to struggle in the 
silent wrestling of wills with her mother-in-law. Even now, that 
particular fight drew her, almost the strongest. But I took her hand. 

“ Come,” I said. “ Let us dance it down. We’ll roll the ball the 
opposite way.” 

* She danced with me. but she was absent, unwilling. The empty 
gloom of the house, the sense of cold, and of deadening oppo.itjon, 
pressed us down. I was looking back over my life, and thinking 
how the cold weight of an unliving spirit was slowly crushing all 
warmth and vitality out of everything. Even Carlotta herself had 
grine numb again, cold and resistant even to me. The tiling seemed 
to happe ’ * holfsalc in her. 

“ One has to 1 1 no<e to live,” I said, darcing on. 

But 1 was powerless. With a woman, when her spirit goes inert 
in opposition, a nun can do nothing. I felt my life -flow sinking in 
niv body. 

“ i !,f> 1 1 * 'II s ' awfully depressing,” I said to her, as we mechanic- 
ally danced. “ Why don’t you do something ? Why don’t you get 
nut < if this langlc ? Why don t you break it ? 


“ I i< »w ? ” she said. 

I looked down at her, wondering why she was suddenly hostile. 

•' Vi in needn't fight.” 1 said. " V--i needn’t figluit. Don’t get 
tanked up in it- Ju't side-step, on to another ground.” 

Mie made a pause of impatient c before she replied \ 

1 don’t see wlierc I atn to side-step to, preu-ely.” 

"Von do,” said I. “A little while ago, you were warm and 
unfolded and good. Now you are dait up and prnkly. in the cold. 
Vovi needn’t he. Why not sta\ warm . 

“ It’s nothing 1 do,” she saiti i oldlv. . r 

“ I, ml Stay warm to me. 1 am hen*. Win iluteh in a tug-tf- 

war vf n 1 dv I.athhill i ' . , 3 „ 

“ L 1 luteh in a tug-of-war with my mothi r-in-iaw . 


You know you do.' 
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She looked up at me, with a faint little shadow of guilt and 
beseeching, but with a moue of cold obstinacy dominant. 

“ Let's have done,** said I. 

And in cold silence we sat side by side on the lounge. 

The other two danced on. They at any rate were in univ m ( ) t , 
could see from the swing of their limbs. Mrs. Hale’s yellow-hj.,w, J 
eyes looked at me every time she came round. 

” Why does she look at me ? *’ 1 said. 

I can’t imagine/* said Carlotta, with a cold grimace. 

” l*d better go upstairs anti see what’s happening,” .she s.utl. 
suddenly rising and disappearing in a breath. 

Why should she go ? Why should she rush oil' to the battle ol ,w|] , 
with her mother-in-law ? In such a battle, while one has am hlr 
to lose, one can only lose it. 'Mine is nothing positively to be d>,i, 
hut to withdraw out of the hatelul tension. 

The music ran down. Litre! Laihkill stopped the \ n iroiu. 

“ Carlotta gone ? ” he said. 

” Apparently.” 

’* Why didn’t you stop her? ” 

“ Wild hordes wouldn’t stop her.” 

He lifted his hand with a mot king gesture of helpir^ .new. 

“ The lady loses her w ill/* he said. ” Would vou like n > dam i " 

I looked at Mrs. Hale. 

“ No/* I saul. " I won’t butt in. I’ll plus the pi. mol. t. T 
Yi< trola’s a brute.” 

I hardly noticed the passage ot time. Whedn-t the • he 1 ^ dan. « • 
or not, I played, and was unions ion. nf.dimot evei\thmg In r 
midst of one rattling piece. Lord l.athkill tom hed rm aim. 

“ Listen' to Carlotta. She savs Mo. mi; linn/ In* s>:d. m In * d. 1 
musical voice, but with the sardoni* ring «*} war in it now 

Carlotta stood with her anm dangling, looking like .i j rm;< .•( 
schoolgirl. 

The Colonel has gone to bed. He ham » been able to man 
a reconciliation with Lucy/’ she said. ” My moihei -m-law th 
wc ought to let him try to sleep.” 

Cariotta’s slow eves rested on mine, c|ue^tiomng. penitem < . • 

I imagined — and somewhat sphinx-ilk*’. 

“ Why, ot < our.sC,” said land Lathkill. ” I widi him .ill the a < 
in the world.” » 

Mrs. Hale said never a word 

“ Is mother retiring too ? ” a mM Luke. 

“ 1 think so.” 
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Ah ! then supposing we up and look at the supper-tray. 1 

VVe found Lady Lathkili mixing herself some nightcap brew over 
a spirit-lamp . something milky and excessively harmless. She stood 
at the sideboard stirring her potations, and hardly noticed us. 
\\ lien she had finished she sat down with her steaming cup. 

Colonel Hale all right, mother ? ” said Luke, looking across at her. 

I he dowager, under her uplift of white hair, stared back at her 
son. 1 here vyas an eye-battle for some moments, during which he 
maintained his arch, debonair case, just a bit crazy. 

\o, ’ said Lady Lathkili, “ he is in great trouble.” 

“ Mi ! ” replied her son. “ Awful pity we can't do anything fui 
him. Hut iHIrdi and blood can't help him, I’m afraid I’m a dud. 
Suppose he didn't mind our dancing? Frightfully good for us! 
\V<-\r b<*( n forgetting that we’re flesh and blood, mother.” 

He took .mother whhkv and soda, and gave me one. And in a 
paralysing silence Lady Lathkili sipped her hot brew, Luke and I 
sipped our whiskies, the young woman ate a little sandwich. We all 
preserved an extraordinary aplomb, and an obstinate silence. 

It was Lady Lathkili who broke it. She seemed to be sinking 
downwards, crouching into herself like a skulking animal. 

“ I Mg.poa*,” she said, ” we shall all go to bed ? ” 

“ You go, mother. We'll come along in a moment.” 

She went, and for some time we four sat silent. The room seemed 
to become pleasanter, the air was more grateful. 

“ Look here,” -a 1 L^rd Lathkili at last. “ What do you think of 
i his ghovt bud.. ^ ? ” 

“ \ ? " said I. “I don’t like the atmosphere it produces. There 
may be gh<M», and -pint', and all that, flic dead mu't be some- 
where ; the re 's no such place as nowhere. But they don't affect 
me parti< ularly. I)o thev year ? 

“ \\ t II,” In* said, “ no, not dim tly. Indirectly I suppose it docs.” 

“ ] rhmk it makes a horribly depressing atmosphere, spiritualism." 
.oil I. ** I want to kkk." 

“ Fxaitlv ! And ought one?’’ he asked in his terribly sane- 
seeming wav. 

This made me laugh. I knew what he was up to. 

“ I don’t know what vou mean by cujit, ' said 1. “ If I realh want 
to kick, if I know I can’t stand a thing, I kick. Who’s going to 
auiliori "* me. if my own genuine feeding doesn t ? 

“ („)) te,” he said, staring ;ti me like an owl, with a fixed, medita- 
tive sta. . 

“Do you know',” hr said. '* I suddenly thought at dinner-time, 
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what corpses we all were, sitting eating our dinners. I thought it 
when I saw you look at those little Jerusalem artichoke things in 
a white sauce. Suddenly it struck me, you were alive and twinkling, 
and we were all bodily dead. Bodily dead, if you understand. 
Quite alive in other directions, but bodily dead. And whether \v<- 
ate vegetarian or meat made no difference. We were bodily dead.*’ 

‘ k Ah, with a slap in the face,” said I, “ we come to life ! You or I 
or anybody.” 

44 I do understand poor Lucy,” said Luke. 44 Don’t you ? Sh< 
forgot to be flesh and blood while she was alive, and now she can’t 
forgive herself, nor the Colonel. That must be pretty rough, you 
know, not to realize it till vou’re dead, and you haven’t, so to spe.ik, 
anything left to go on. 1 mean, it’s awfully important to be fled* 
and blood.” 

He looked so solemnly at us, we three broke simultaneously into 
an uneasy laugh. 

Oh, but I do mean it,” he said. 4i I’ve only realized how vri\ 
extraordinary it is to be a man of flesh and blood, alive. It seems s. . 
ordinary, in comparison, to be dead, and merely spirit. That seem; 
so commonplace. But fancy having a living fate, and arms ami 
thighs. Oh, my God, I’m glad I’ve realized in time ! ” 

He caught Mrs. Hale’s hand, and pressed her dusky arm against 
his body. 

“ Oh, but if one had died without realizing it ! ” he v ried. “ 'll ink 
how ghastly for Jesus, when he was risen and wasn’t touchable 1 
How very awful, to have to sa\ Soli me tangere ! Ah, touch lm . 
touch me alive ! ” 

He pressed Mrs. Hale’s hand com ubivelv against his breast 
The tears Had already slowk gathered in Carlotta’s eyes and wnc 
dropping on to her hands in her Lip. 

“Don’t cry, Carlotta,” he said. “Really, don’t. We h.iuib 
killed one another. We’re too decent, after all. We’ve ahimu 
become two spirits side by side. We’ve almost become two ghoo, 
to one another, wrestling. Oh, but I want you to get back \ » »i: r 
body, even if 1 can’t give it you. 1 want my fledi and blood. (>:- 
lotta, and I want you to have yours. We’ve suffered so much v.< 
other way. And the children, it is as well they are dead. They vs« n* 
bom of our will and our disembodiment. Oh, I feel like the IhhV 
Clothe me with flesh again, and wrap my bones with sinew, and let 
fountain of blood cover me. My spirit is like a naked nerve on the air. 

Carlotta had ceased to weep. She sat with her head dropped, as 
if asleep. The^Visc and fall of her small, slack bie:ists was still hraw, 
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but they were lifting on a heaving sea of rest. It was as if a slow, 
restful dawn were rising in her body, while she slept. So slack, so 
broken she sat, it occurred to me that in this crucifixion business the 
cruc ified does not put himself alone on the cross. The woman is nailed 
even more inexorably up, and crucified in the body even more cruellv. 

It is a monstrous thought. But the deed is even more monstrous. 
Oh, Jesus, didn’t you know that you couldn’t be crucified alone ? — 
that the two thieves crucified along with you were the two women, 
your wife and your mother ! You ( ailed them two thieves. But 
what would they tall you, who had their women’s bodies on the 
cross ? The abominable trinity on Calvary ! 

I felt an infinite tenderness for my dear Carlotta. She could not 
\et be touched. But my soul streamed to her like warm blood. So 
she sat slack and drooped, as if broken. But she was not broken. 
It was only the great release. 

Luke sat with the hand of the dark young woman pressed against 
his breast. His face was warm and frcdi, but he too breathed 
heavily, and stared unseeing. Mrs. Hale sat at his side erect and 
mute. But she loved him, with erect, black-faced, remote power. 

“ Mm hi- 1 M said Luke to me. “ If you can help Carlotta, you 
will, won't you 7 I can't do any more for her now. We are in 
mortal fear of each other.” 

As much as she’ll let me.” said I, looking at her drooping figure, 
that was built or* ich a 'Urong frame. 

The lire ru> \ on the hearth as we sat in complete silence. How 
long it lasted I cannot say. Yet we were none of us startled when the 
door opened. 

h was the Colonel, in a handsome brocade dressing-gown, 
looking worried. 

Luke still held the datk young woman’s hand clasped against hi* 
thigh. Mis. Hale did not mo\e. 

“ I thought vou fellows might help me,” said the Colonel, in a 
worried \oice, as he dosed the dour. 

'* What i> wrong. Colonel ? ” said Luke. 

The Colonel looked at him, looked at the clasped hands of Luke 
and the dark young woman, looked at me, looked at Carlotta, 
without changing his rxprc'smn of anxiety, fear, and miserv . He 
didn't (are about us. 

“ I can’t sleep,” he said. ” It'" gone wrong again. My head teds 
as if there was a cold vacuum in it, and mv heart beats, and some- 
thing screws up inside me. I know it s Luc\. She hate* me again. 
I can’t stand it.” 
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He looked at us with eyes half-glazed, obsessed. His face seemed 
as if the flesh were breaking under the skin, decomposing. 

“ Perhaps, poor thing,*’ said Luke, whose madness seemed really 
sane this night, " perhaps you hate her 

Luke’s strange concentration instantly made us feel a tension, 
as of hate, in the Colonel’s body. 

" I ? ” The Colonel looked up .sharply, like a culprit. “Ill 
wouldn't say that, if 1 were you.” 

“ Perhaps that’s what’s the mailer,” said Luke, with ni.nl, 
beautiful calm. " Why can’t you fed kindly towards her, pi„, r 
thing ! She must have been done out of a lot while* she Ii\ rd ” 

It was as it' he had one foot in life and one in death, and knew both 
sides. To us it was like madness. 

”1 — I !” stammered the Colonel; and his f.n »- was a 
Expression after expression moved across it : of Ira r, irpmliuiiun, 
dismay, anger, repulsion, bewilderment, guilt. ” I wa> g«*d to lu-r. ’ 
‘ 4 Ah. yes,” said Luke. “ Perhaps you were good to hri . But u.ts 
your body good to poor Lucy's bodv, poor dead thing ! ” 

He seemed to be better acquainted with the gh«»t than with u- 
The Colonel gazed blankly at Luke, and his rye* went up and 
down, up and down, up and down, up and down. 

“ My body ! ” hr said blankly. 

And he looked down ama/edly at hi > little round ^i.nun ! \ u d. r 
the dlk gown, and his stout knee, in its blue-and-white j.\|.un.t 
“ My body ! ” he repeated blankly. 

” Yes,” said Luke. ** Don’t \nu -.er, you mat ii.ro hi t n a . : ;.’d 
good to her. But her poor woman's lx k!v, w err \ « »u r \ <* g.,. d u 1 
“ Shr had everything die wanted. Mir had three cl m\ * Idd. ri. 
said the CoTmil da/oily. 

'* Ah yr>. that may cadK be. But \«»ur bodv of a man, w t u 
ever good to her b«dy ct a woman/ 1 hat’s the pomi. ll \ ■ -t 
understand the marriage with my b«*d\ 1 thr» w<«ids*p' 

That’s the point. X<> getting awav from it.” 

The queerest of all a« « udng angels did Lord Laihkill make, .h h« 
,al there with the hand ot the other man\ wife (Toped again > h. 
thigh. HL fa< e was fresh and naive, and lh<’ dark v\e* wt re lj;. 
with a < lairvoyunt candour, that was like m»ulnr^, and peti.«;^ 
was supreme sanity. 

The Colonel was thinking back, and o\<r hh fate a slow i.ud«r- 
standing was coming. 

” It may be,” belaid. ” It may U\ PrrTaps, that way, ( d< ed 
her. It may br, it may be.” 
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I know, said Luke. “ As if she weren’t worth noticing, what 
you did to her. Haven’t I done it myself? And don’t I know now, 
it s a horrible thing to do, to oneself as much as to her ? Her poor 
ghost, that ached, and never had a real body ! It’s not so easy to 
worship with the body. Ah, if the Church taught us that sacrament : 
with Mv body l thee worship / that would easily make up for any honour- 
ing and obeying the woman might do. Hut that’s why she haunts 
yi>u. 'l mi ignored and disliked her body, and she was only a living 
glnM. Now she wails in the afterworld, like a still-wincing nerve.” 

I he Colonel hung his head, slowly pondering. Pondering with all 
his body. His young wile watched the sunken, bald head in a kind 
<*1 stupor. His day seemed so far from her day. Carlotta had lifted 
her fa< e ; she was beautiful again, with the tender before-dawn 
freshness of a new understanding. 

Sf»<- was wat< hing Luke, and it was obvious he was another man 
to lirj. The man die knew, the Luke who was her husband. w*as 
gone, and thi> other strange, uncanny < nature had taken his place. 
She was filled with wonder. Could one so change, as to become 
.mother ( feature entirely ? Ah, if* it were so ! If she herself, as she 
knew I., j cit, ( >uld cease to be ! If that woman who was married 
in la. ke, mnnieii to him in an intimacy c f misfortune that was like 
a horror, could only cease to be 1 , and let a new, delicatclv-wild 
< !ai !< »lta lake her plat e ! 

** It may be*' *■ id the Colonel, lifting his head. ** It may be.” 

I heir seeinei c ome a n lid oxer his soul, as he realized. “I 
didn't wot dup her with my body. I think maybe I worshipped other 
w « linen that wav ; but max be I never did. Hut I thought I was 
gm.d to her. And 1 thought die didn’t want it." 

“ I n<* good thinking We all want it." asserted Luke. " And 
1 ic-f « »i r we da*, we know it. 1 mv ( b« lore we die. It mav be alter. 
Hut < \< 1 \ be »d\ wants it, let them say and do what they will. Don't 
soil .igirr, Moliet ? 

I was startled when he sp"ke to me. I had boon thinking of 
( ailotta • how she* u.o looking like a girl again. a> she used to look 
at the 1 hwaite, when she painted < ac tua -m-a-pot. ( )nl\ now, a 
certain tigiditx of the will had left her. so that she looked even 
xounger than when 1 f 1 r - 1 km w her. basing now a \irginal, hower- 
hke '/.7/r.r» 1 whitli die had not had then. I had aluaxs helieved 
that people could be born ag lin : if thex would nnlx let theimrhes. 

“ 1‘m sum tbes d« I *-. i n 1 t<* I .like' 

Hut 1 was thinking. if p» . pic were bom ag.un, tue old circum- 
staui es would mt lit 'he new hodv. 
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” What about yourself, Luke ? ” said Cariotta abruptly, 

c ‘ I ! ” he exclaimed, and the scarlet showed in his check. “ I ! 
I’m not fit to be spoken about. I’ve been moaning like the ghost of 
disembodiment myself, ever since I became a man.” 

The Colonel said never a word. He hardly listened. He was 
pondering, pondering. In this way, he, too, was a brave man. 

“ I have an idea what you mean,” he said. “ There's no denying 
it, I didn’t like her body. And now, 1 suppose it's too late.” 

He looked yp bleakly : in a way, willing to be condemned, since 
he knew vaguely that something was wrong. Anything better 
than the blind torture. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said I.ukc. “ Why don't you, even now, 
love her a little with your real heart ? Poor disembodied thing ! 
Why don’t you take her to your warm heart, even now, and < mril'm 1 
her inside there ? Why don't you be kind to her poor ghost, bodily ? * 

The Colonel did not answer. He was gating fixedly at Luke. 
Then he turned, and dropped his head, alone in a deep silenre 
Then, deliberately, but not lifting his head, he pulled open his 
dressing-gown at the breast, unbuttoned the top of his pyjama j at krt, 
and sat perfectly still, his breast showing white and very purr, so 
much younger and purer than his averted face. He breathed with 
difficulty, his white breast rising irregularly. But in the deep 
isolation where he was, slowly a gentleness of compassion came over 
him, moulding his elderly features with strange freshness, and 
softening his blue eye with a look it had never had before. Si. on# - 
thing of the tremulous gentleness of a young bridegroom had iorne 
upon him. in spite of Ins baldness, his .silve rs little moustache, ih< 
wears' marks of his fat e. 

The passionate, compassionate soul stirred in him and was pure, 
his youth flowered over his fate and eyes. 

We sat very still, moved also in the spirit of < ompa%>ion. There 
seemed a presence in the air, almost a smell of bhe-iom, as it tine- 
had opened and gave off the perfume of spring. I he Colonel ga/< <1 
in silence into space, his smooth white « hest, with the few daik 
hairs, open and rising and sinking with hie. 

Meanwhile his dark-fated young wife watched as it from af.u. 
The youngness that was on him was not for her. 

I knew that lately Lathkill would emne. 1 lould feed her ho oil 
in her room, stirring and sending forth her rays. Swiftly 1 sir* led 
myself to be in readiness. When the door opened, I rose and walked 
across the room. 

She entered with charai tcristic noiselcssncss, peering in round the 
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*? or V"! th c , rr \ t of w ^' to hair > before she ventured bodily in. 
1 he Colonel looked at her swiftly, and swiftly covered his breast, 
holding his hand at his bosom, clutching the silk of his robe. 

1 was alraid,” she murmured, “ that Colonel Hale might be in 
trouble. 0 

“ saul 1 “ Wc arc all sitting very peacefully. There is no 

trouble. 


Lord Lathkill also rose. 

“ No trouble at all, I assure you, mother ! ” he said. 

Lady Lathkill glanced at us both, then turned heavily to the 
Colonel. 

She is unhappy to-night ? ” she asked. 

, The Colonel winced. 

“ No,” he said hurriedly. “ No, I don’t think so.” He looked up 
at her with shy, wincing eyes. 

” Tell me what I can do,” she said in a very low tone, bending 
toward', him. 

“ Our ghost is walking to-night, mother,” said Lord Lathkill. 
“ Haven’t you felt the air of spring, and smell the plum-blossom ? 
Don't ' - 1 f. el ih all young ? Our ghost is walking, to bring Lucy 
home. Hu* ( .. -! nel’s bi east is quite exit aordinary, white as plum- 
blossom, mother, younger-looking than mine, and he’s already 
taken Lucy into his bosom, in his breast, where he breathes like the 
wind among u »• "I h<* Col- acTs bn\i>t is white and eMraurdinarily 
beautilul, r, 1 don’t wonder poor Lucy yearned for it. to go 

home into it at last. It’s like going into an orchard of plum-blossom, 

I < jf a gh* »st . 

His mother looked round at him, then back at the Colonel, who 
was still clutching his hand o\er his chest. ,i> if protc< ting something. 

“ You see, I didn’t understand wi ere I'd been wrong.” lie said, 
looking vip at her imploringly . ” I never realized that it was m\ 

both which had not been good to her.” 

Ladv Lathkill c lined sidew a\s to watch him. But her power was 
gone. His face had come <m,uoth with the tender glow of com- 
passionate life, that flowers again. She could not get at him. 

“ It's no good, mother. You know our ghost is walking. She's 
supposed to be absolutely like a crocus, if you know what I mean : 
harbinger of spring in the earth. So it says in my great-grandfather's 
diary : for she lises with silence like a crocus at the feet, and violets 
in die hollows of the heart come out. Lor she is of the feet and the 
hands, the thighs and breast, the face and the all-concealing belly, 
and her name is silent, but her odeur is of spring, and ht contact 
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is the all-in-all.” He was quoting from his great-grandfutner's 
diary, which only the sons of the family read. And as lie quoted lie 
rose curiously on his toes, and spread his fingers, bringing his hands 
together till the finger-tips touched. His father had clone that before 
him, when he was deeply moved. 

Lady Lalhkill sat down heavily in the 1 hair next the Colonel 
” How do you feel ? ” she asked him, in a secretive mutter. 

He looked round at her, with the large blue ryes of* .union 1. 

“I never knew what was wrong,” he said, a little nmousK. 
She only waftted to be looked after a bit, not to be a home lev,, 
houseless ghost. It's all right ! She’s all right heir. ’ He pressed 
his clutched hand on his breast. ” It’s all right ; it’s all light. Mu II 
be all light now." 

He rose, a little fantasia in his bnnade gown, but once mm- 
manlv, candid and sober. 

“With your permission,” he said, ”1 will letiie.” lie made .1 
little bow.*-” I am glad you helped me. 1 didn't know didn't know 
But the change in him, and his secret wondering were .so simnj iM 
him, he went out of the room scareely bring aw.ue m . 

Lord Lathkiil threw up his arms, and stictehcd qmvniuc 
“ Oh, pardon, pardon,” he said, seeming, as he >irrt< hed. quiw 1- 
ing, to grow bigger and almost splendid, sending out ia\s of ho 
to the dark young woman. “ Oh, mother, thank you for mv liml) . 
and my body! Oh, mothei. thank vou L n my knees ai*l iw 
shoulders at this moment ! Oh, mother, thank you that rm bodv . 
straight and alive! ( >h, mother, torrents of spring, torrent' ««' 
spring, whoever said that ” 

“ Don’t you forget yourself, rnv boy 3 ” said hi* mother. 

“ Oh no, dear no ! Oh, mother dear, a man ha* r.. b< m low- m 
his thighs, the way you ride a hoise. Why don’t v\< m.iv m |.im th.u 
wav all our lives ? XV hy do we turn into < or psc> w ith t on < iousn< > / 
Oh, mother of my body , thank you lor my body , vou strange woman 
with white hair ! I don’t know iiuk h about vou, but my bodv t ame 
from you, so thank you, my dear. I shall think of you to-night ! 

“ Hadn’t we letter go ? ” she said, beginning to tinnblr 
” Why, yes,” he* said, turning and looking stiangelv at the dai . 
young woman. ” Yes, let us go ; let us go ! ” 

Carlotta gazed at him, then, with strange, heavy, sean hing look, 
at me. I smiled to her, and she looked away. The dark young 
woman looked over her shoulder as she went out. Lady Lathkiil 
hurried past her son, with head dm kcd. But still he laid his hand 
on her shoulder, and she stopped dead. 
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Good night, mother ; mother of my face and my thighs. 
rii;mk you for the night to come, dear mother of my body.” 

She glanced up at him rapidly, nervously, then hurried away, 
lie glared after her, then switched off the light. 

Hinny old mother ! 1 he said. “ 1 never realized before that 
she was the mother of rnv shoulders and my hips, as well as my brain. 
Mother of my thighs ! *’ 

He suite hrd oil some of the lights as we went, accompanying me 
to mv mum. 

^ 011 know,” he said, “ I ran understand that the Colonel i> 
happ\, now the forlorn ghost of Lucy is comforted in his heart. 
Aft< r all, hr married her ! And she must be content at last : he 
Ij.e a beautiful chest, don’t you think? Together they will sleep 
u < 1 ) And then he will begin to live the life of the living again. How 
lri< i'<i!v the house feels to-night ! But, after all, it is my old home, 
-end die smell ot plum-blossom — don’t you notice it? It is our 
gh'ef. in • ill iK e like a crocus, 'l'herc, vour fire has died down ! 
Bit* if'- a nit e mom ! I hope our ghost will come to you. I think 
■he will Don’t speak to her. It makes her go away. She, too, b 
a gho-r 1 fern e. We talk far too much. But now I am going to 
fie dent, ton, an.: a ghost of silence. Good night ! ” 

He closed the door softly and was gone. And softly, in silence. 
I took of! m> things. I was thinking of Carlotta, and a little sadly, 
perhaps, bet an • the power of c ircumstance o\ cr us. This night 
I mold li avr .shipped her with my body, and she, perhaps, was 
stripped in th<* b«»dv to be* worshipped. But it was not for me, at 
thb hour, to fight against circumstances. 

1 had foii'dit too much, e\en against the most imposing circum- 
M.m. i o to iiM‘ anv mme violence for love. Desire is a sacred thing, 
and li' mli! not be \ totaled. 

“ I !udi ! " I said to mwdf. “ I will sleep, and the ghost of im 
sileme can go forth, in the subtle body ofd^irr. to meet that which 
is 1 oming to meet it. Let im glv-t go forth, and let me not interfere. 

1 he re are mans intangible meetings, and unknown fulfilments of 
dcdie." 

So l went vofilv to sleep, as I wished to, without interfering with 
the warm, e rocm-like ghost i I mv bodv . 

And 1 mibt have gone far. far down the intricate galleries of sleep, 
to’, lu- \ erv heart ot 1 lie uo:l.!. l or I know I parcel on beyond the 
strata of images and word*. beyond the iron veins of inemorv and 
e\ cn tin jew. K of rest, to 'ink in the final dark like a ii-h, dumb, 
soundh *o. and in.a^t le>>, \ < t alive and vuininnne. 
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And at the very core of the deep night the ghost came to im , at 
the heart of the ocean of oblivion, which is also the heart of life. 
Beyond hearing, or even knowledge of contact, I met her and knew 
her. How I know it I don’t know. Yet I know it with eyeless, 
wingless knowledge. 

For man in the hotly is formed through countless ages, ami at thr 
centre is the speck, or spark, upon which all his formation ha , 
taken place. It is even not himself, deep beyond his many depth*. 
Deep from him calls to deep. And according as deep answers deep, 
man glistens and surpasses himself. 

Beyond all the pearly mufllings of consciousness, of ago upon age 
of consciousness, deep calls yet to deep, and sometime* is answered. 
It is calling and answering, new-awakened God calling within the 
deep of man, and new God c alling answer from the other dap. 
And sometimes the other deep is a woman, as it was with me, when 
my ghost came. 

Women were not unknown to me. But never before had woman 
come, in the depths of night, to answer my deep with her deep. A, 
die ghost came, came as a ghost of silence, still in the depth of deep 

I know she came. I know she came even as a woman, to mv man 
But the knowledge is darkly naked as the event. 1 only know, it wa 
so. In the deep of sleep a call w as called from the deeps of me, and 
answered in the deeps, by a woman among women. Bnatsts 01 
thighs or face, I remember not a touch, no, nor a movement <•! 
my own. It is all complete in the profundity of darkne^. A'c t I 
know it was so. 

I awoke towards dawn, from far, far awa\. I was vaguely con- 
scious of drawing nearer and nearer, as the sun must have fn ■ u 
drawing towards the horizon, from the complete beyond, 'fill u 
last the faint pallor of mental consciousness coloured mv wakin 1 

And then 1 was aware of a pervading scent, as of plum-hit • m, 
and a sense of extraordinary silkiness- though where, and m wh.u 
contact, I could not say. It was as the first blemish of dawn 

And even with so slight a conscious registering, it seemed to dis- 
appear. Like a whale that has sounded to the bottomless sea .. 1 hat 

knowledge of i/, which was the mating of the ghost and me, d * 
appeared from me, in its rich weight of certainly, as the scent *! »i.t 
plum-blossom moved down the lanes of my consciousness, and no 
limbs stirred in a silkinexs for which I have no comparison. 

As I became aware, I also became uncertain. I wanted to 1"’ 
certain of i/, to have definite evidence. And as 1 sought for evident e. it 
disappeared, my perfect knowledge was gone*. I no longer knew in full 



Now as the daylight slowly amassed, in the windows from which I haa 
put back the shutters, I sought in myself for evidence, and in the room. 

But I shall never know. I shall never know if it was a ghost, some 
sweet spirit horn the innermost ol the ever-deepening cosmos ; or 
a woman, a very woman, as the silkincss of my limbs seems to attest • 
or a dream, a hallucination ! I shall never know. Because I went 
away from Riddiiigs in the morning, on account of the sudden illness 
of Lady Lathkill. 

“ You come again,” Luke said to me. “ And in any case, 
you will never really go away from us.” 

“ Good-bye,” she said to me. “ At last it was perfect ! ” 

She seemed so beautiful, when I left her, as if it were the ghost 
again, and I was far down the deeps of consciousness 

1 he following autumn, when I was overseas once more. I had 
a letter from Lord Lathkill. He wrote very rarelv. 

44 Carlotta has a son,” lie said, “ and I an heir. He has yellow 
hair, like a little crocus, and one of the young plum-trees in the 
orchard has come out of all season into blossom. To me he is flesh 
and blood of our ghost itself Even mother doesn’t look over the 
wall, to *hi th^r side, any more. It's all this side for her now. 

“ So our familv infuses to die out, uy the grace of our ghost. We 
are calling him Gabriel. 

“ Domthy Hale also is a mother, three da\s before Carlotta. She 
has a black lam’ < r a daughter, called Gabrielle. By the bleat of 
the i 1 it It- thing know its father. Our own is a blue-eyed one. with 
the dangerous repose of a pugilist. I have no fears of our family 
misfortune for him, ghost-begotten and readv-fisted. 

“ I he Colonel is \ery well, quiet, and self-posses«xl. He is farm- 
ing in \\ iltshirc, raising pigs. It is a passion with him, the crane de la 
crane of ‘■wine. I admit, lie has golden sows as elegant as a young 
Diane tie Poic tiers, and young lmg> like Perseus in the first red-gold 
flush of youth. He look'- me in the eye, and I look him back, and 
we understand. He is quiet, and proud now’, and very hale and 
hearty, raising swine ad matott/n giutiam Dei. A good sport ! 

” I am in lo\c with this houst and its inmates, including the plum- 
blossom-sccntcd one, she who \ idled you, in all the peace. I cannot 
understand whv you wander in uneasy and distant parts of the earth. 
Lor me, when I am at home, I am there. I have peace upon my 
bones, and if the world is going to come to a violent and untimely 
end, as prophets aver, I feel the house of Lathkill will survive, built 
upon our ghost. So come batk, and yoiPlI find we shall not have 
gone away. . . 
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I met Luis Colmenarcs in Venice, not having seen him for year , 
He is a Mexican exile living on the scanty remains of what was mu < 
wealth, and eking out a poor and lonely existent e by being a painter 
But his art is only a sedative to him. He wanders about like a I , ■ 
soul, mostly in Paris or in Italy, where he can live cheaply. He \ 
rather short, rather fat, pale, with black eyes, which are alwa\ 
looking the other wav, and a spirit the same, always averted. 

“ Do you know who is in Venice? ” he said to me. 44 Guext.i 
He is in the Hotel Romano. 1 saw him bathing \esterdav on th. 
Lido.” 

There was a world of gloomy motkery in this last sentence. 

44 Do you mean Cuesta, the bull-lighter ? ” I asked. 

“Yes. Don’t you know, he retired? Do you remember? V 
American woman left him a lot of mmiev. Did you e\er see him 

44 Once” said I. 

44 Was it before the rexolution ? Do you n member, he rc • : : 
and bought a harirnda very cheap from oncofM.nh n/s ena-ia! 
in Chihuahua? It was alter the Carran/iua, and l was .Jo .id, 
Europe.” 

*' How does he look now ? ” I said. 

*' Enormously fat, like a xcllow, round, .small whale in the .< 
You >aw him ? You know he was rather short and r.ohn ho alwa\ 

I think his mother was a Mixtet Indian woman Dei \ou exer knm. 
him ? ” 

44 No," said I. “ Did ymi ? ” 

4 ‘ Yes. I knew- him in the old days, \xhrn I wa^ n« h. and (hmi 
I should be rith for exer.” 

He was silent, and I was aliaitl he had shut up I- »r good. It v, 
unusual for him to be even as coin mu nit atixe as he had been IV* 
it was evident that having seen Cnesta, the tore ador whose fame on* 1 
rang through Spain and through Latin Anierii.t, had movctl hire 
deeply. He was in a ferment, and tould nr>l quite umtain bin: < ; 

“ But he wasn’t interesting, xxas he ? ” I said. ” Wasn't he jmi 
a — a bull-fighter— a brute ? ” 
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Colmcnarc-s looked at me out of his own blackness. He didn’t 
A'ant to talk. Yet he had to. 

He was a brute, yes,” he admitted grudgingly. “ But not just 
a brute Have you seen him when he was at his best? Where did 
ynu see him ? 1 never liked him in Spain, lie was too vain. But in 
Mexico he was very good. Have you seen him play with the bull, and 
play with (h ath ? He was marvellous. Do you remember hire 
what he looked like ? ” 

” Not very well,” said I. 

“ Short, and broad, and rather fat, with rather a yellow colour, 
anti a pressed- in nose. But his eyes, they were marvellous, aho 
rather small, and yellow, and when he looked at vou, so strange and 
tool, you felt your inside melting. Do you know that feeling ? He 
hfeked into the last little place of you, where you keep your courage. 
Do you understand ? And so you felt yourself melting. Do you 
know what l mean ? ” 

“ More or less perhaps” •'aid I. 

Col menu! (V black eves were fixed on my face, dilated and gleam- 
ing. but riot really seeing me at all. He was seeing the past. Yet 
a ( urious fn^’e streamed out of his face ; one understood him by the 
trlcpu'hy ■>{ pas' ion, inverted passion. 

“ And in the bull-ring, he was marvellous. He would stand with 
his back to the bull , and pretend to be adjusting hb stocking, while 
the bull came (lunging on him. And with a little glance over his 
shoulder, lie wo* i make a small movement, and the bull had passed 
him without getting him. I hen he would smile a little, and walk 
altei it. It i- marvellous that he was not killed hundreds of times, 
hut I saw him bathing on the Lido to-day, like a fat, yellow, small 
whale. It is rMraordinarv ! But 1 did not see his eyes. . . .” 

A cpiec i look o{ abstracted pa-ion was on Colmcnarcs’ fat, pale, 
i lean-shaven lace. P< rhaps the toreador had east a spell C;\cr him, 
,,v ii\er so m.inv ]>eop!e in the old and the new world. 

■* It i> strange that 1 have never ‘■ceil eyes anv where else like his. 
Did I tell vou, thev were yellow and not like human eyes at ail ? 
1 hey didn't look at vou. 1 don't think they ever looked at anv bub . 
1 le only looked at the little bit indde your body where you keep your 
< (Mirage. 1 don't think he could see people, any more than an 
animal can : 1 mean see them personally, as 1 sec you and you sec 
me. He was an animal, a marvellous animal. I have often thought, 
il human beings had not developed minds and speech, they would 
have become marvellous animals like C-uesta. with those marvellous 
eves, nmidi more marvellous than a lion s or a tigers. Ha ,- e vou 
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noticed a lion or a tiger never sees you personally ? It never really 
looks at you. But also it is afraid to look at the last little bit of you. 
where your courage lives inside you. But Cuesta was not afraid. H< 
looked straight at it, and it melted.” 

“ And what was he like, in ordinary life ? ” said I. 

“ He did not talk, was very silent. He was not clever at all. H< 
was not even clever enough to be a general. And he could be very 
brutal and disgusting. But usually he was quiet. But he was 
always something. If you were in the room with him, you always 
noticed him more than anybody, more than women or men, even 
very clever people. He was stupid, but he made von physical!) 
aware of him ; like a cat in the room. I tell you, that little bit <>| 
you where you keep your courage was enchanted by him ; he put 
over you an enchantment.” 

“ Did he do it on purpose ? ” 

“ Well ! It is hard to say. But he knew he could do it. To sum. 
people, perhaps, he could not do it. But he never saw sin h peopl< 
He only saw people who were in his enchantment. And of com ^ 
in the bull-ring, he mesmerized everybody. He could draw tin 
natural magnetism of everybody to him — everybody. And then L- 
was marvellous, he played with death as if it were a kitten, so cpu« k. 
quick as a star, and calm as a flower, and all the time, laughing a 
death. It is marvellous he was nc\cr killed. But he retired \n> 
young. And then suddenly it was he who killed the bull, with un- 
hand, one stroke. He was very strong. And the bull sank down .it 
his feet, heavy with death. The people went mad ! And lie y> ■ 
glanced at them, with his yellow eyes, in a cool, beautiful roniem; 
as if he were an animal that wrapped the skin of death round h 1 
Ah, he was wonderful ! And to-day I saw him bathing on the Ia i », 
in an American bathing-suit, with a woman. HU bathing-suit w.o 
just a little more yellow than he is. I have held the towel when he 
was being rubbed down and massaged, often. He had the bodv ».t 
an Indian, very smooth, with hardly any hair, and creamy-yellow 
I always thought it had something childoh about it. so soft. Hi.: 
also, it had the same mystery as his eyes, as if you c mild never ton. h 
it, as if, when you touched it, still it was not he. When he had n > 
clothes on, he was naked. But it seemed he would have many, m aw 
more nakednesses before you really came to him. Do you umin- 
stand me at all ? Or docs it seem to you f»«»lish ? ” 

41 It interests tnc,” I said. “ And women, of « our%e, fell lor him 
by the thousand ? " 

H By the million ! And they were mad bet at .c ofhim. Women 
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went mad, once they felt him. It was not like Rudolf Valentino, 
sentimental. It was mac] ness, like cats in the night which howl, no 
longer knowing whether they are on earth or in hell or in paradise. 
So were the women. He could have had forty beautiful women every 
night, and different ones each night, from the beginning of the year 
to the end.” 

“ But he didn’t, naturally ? ” 

“ ^h, no ! At first, I think, he took many women. But later, 
when I knew him, he took none of those that besieged him. He had 
two Mexican women whom he lived with, humble women, Indians. 
And all the others he spat at, and spoke of them with terrible, obscene 
language. I think he would have liked to whip them, or kill them, 
fpr pursuing him.” 

“Only he must enchant them when he was in the bull-ring,” 
said 1. 

“ Yes. But that was like sharpening his knife on them.” 

“ And when lie retired he had plenty of money— -how did he 
amuse himself ? ” 

" lie w.i> rit h. he had a big hacienda , and many people like slaves 
to ui-il 1 !m. He raised cattle. J think he was very proud to be 
hnu'hdadu and fr'd : <n of so many people, widi a little army of his own. 
I think lie was proud. living like a king. I had not heard of him for 
\eais Now. suddenly, he is in Venice with a Frenchwoman, a 
I rene hwoman oh talks bad Spanish ” 

“ 1 low old .e ? ” 

llow old ? lie is about fifty, or a little less.” 

” So young ! And will vnu <poak to him ? ” 

*• I don’t know. I can’t make up my mind. If I speak to him, 
he will think 1 want money.” 

Then- was a ceitain note of hatred now in Colmenares* voice. 

•■Well, win shouldn't he give you money? He is still rich, 
1 .suppose ? " 

•• Rich, >cs ! He must always be rich, lie has got American 
ni« uic v. An American woman left him hall a million dollars. Did 
\ou nevci hear of it ? ” 

“ No. Then why shouldn't he give you money ? 1 suppose you 

often gave him some, in the past ? 

“ Oh. that- -that is quit* the past. He will never give me anything 

or a hundred francs, something like that ! Because he is mean. 
Did you never hear of the American woman who left him half a 
r. ilh on dollars* and lomnuued suicide ? ” 

“ No. When was it ? ” 
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“ It was a long time ago about it) 14, or 1913. 1 had already lost 
all my money. Her name was Ethel ('.a tie. Did you never hear of her? ** 

** I don't think I did," I said, feeling it remiss not to have heard of 
the lady. 

“ Ah ! You should have known her. She was extraordinary. 
I had known her in Paris, even before 1 came hack to Mexico and 
knew Guesta well. She was almost as extraordinary as Cucsta : one 
of those American women, born rich, but what we should call 
provincial. She didn't come from New York or Huston, but some- 
where else. Omaha or .something. She was blonde, with thick, 
straight, blonde hair, and she was one of the ve ry hist to wear it 
short, like a Florentine page-boy. Her skin was white, and her eve . 

ery blue, and she was not thin. At first, there veined something 
childish about her do you know that look, rather round < hecks and 
dear eyes, so fahe-innoccnt ? Her eyes e.>pcciall\ were warm and 
naive and false-innocent, but full of light, I >nly sometimes they were 
bloodshot. Oh, she was extraordinary ! It was onlv when I knew 
her better 1 noticed how her blonde cvcbrovvs gathered together 
above her nose, in a diabolic manner. She was mm h too much a 
personality to be a ladv, and she had all that terrible Amcriean 
energv ! Ah, energy ! She was a dynamo. In Parb die was 
married to a dapper little- pink-faced American who got vrllow .r 
the gilb, bilioto, running after her when she would not have him 
He painted pictures and wanted to be* modern. Sh»- knew ill 
people, and had all sorts come to her, if die kept a lnm <’> 
menagerie. And she bought old furniture and hr«n adc > ; die w - :! , 
go mad if she saw someone get a piece of velvet brocade with tl. 
mistv bloom ol vears on it, that she* covered. She' coveted on 1? 
things, with lu>t, and would g»» into a strange- sensual tram r, I • « ■ ! . r n 
at some old worm-eaten * hair. Aim! shr would go mad if som* >>r 
rise got it, and not she : that na-rv old woimv < hail o| tie- «ju n- 
trewento ! Things ! She was mid about ‘ things.’ Hut i» w.r mib 
for a lime. She always got tired, espec iallv of her n\sn erithusiaarw 
That wa* wlien I knew her in Paris. Then I think die divon < <1 
that husband, and, w hen the rev olutions in Me \i< 1 , be « aim cjuu ter . 
she came to Mexico. 1 think die was fascinated bv the idr.i 
Carranza. If ever she- heard ol a man who veined to have 
dramatic scat of power in him, she must know that man. It wa s ilk< 
her lust for brocade and old chairs and a perfect .r iluiic selling 
Now it was to know the most dangc tons man, espri iallv ii he looked 
like a prophet or a reformer. She v is a sew ialist also, at this time*. 
She no longer was in love with < hairs. 
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She found me again in Mexico : she knew thousands of people, 
and whenever one of thein might be useful to her, she remembered 
lmn. So she remembered me, and it was nothing to her that I was 
now poor. I know she thought of me as ‘ that little Luis Something,’ 
but she had a certain use lor ine, and found, perhaps, a certain little 
flavour in me. At least she asked me often to dinner, or to drive 
with her. She was curious, quite reckless and a dare-devil, yet shv 
and awkward out of her own milieu. It was only in intimacy that 
she w as uns( rupulous and dauntless as a devil incarnate. In publn , 
and in strange places, she was ver\ uneasy, like one who has a bad 
< om' iencc towards .society, and is afraid of it. And for that reason 
dir could never go out without a man to stand between her and all 
1 he < >thej s. 

While she was in Mexico, I was that man. She soon discovered 
that I was saiisf.u *nry. I would perionn all the duties of a husband 
without demanding any of the rights. Which was what she wanted. 

I think she- was, looking round for a remarkable and epoch-making 
husband, but, of eouisc, it would have to be a husband who would 
be a luting instrument for hei remarkable and epoch-making energv 
and < ha- nr. She was extraordinary, but she could only work 
ihio*' <b mdi\ ioa ib, through others By herself she could accom- 
pli' h nothing, .she lav on a sofa and mused and schemed, with the 
energy boiling inside her. Onlv when she had a group, or a few 
1 eal individual*, « r iiot • me man. then she c « mid start something, and 
make them al 1 ;itn e in a t» agi-comedy, like marionette s. 

“ But in Mcxic o, men do imt car*' for women who will make them 
damr like puppets. In Mexi« <», women miot run in the dust like 
the Indian women, vvith mo k little heads. American women are not 
\erv popular. ‘I heir c nergv, and their power to make other people 
do things, are not in recpuM. 1 he nvn would rather go To the devil 
in their own wav. than be* stm there b\ tire women, with a little 
Iko la t in w hi* h to bring home the goods. 

•• .s,, i .t to I found not a cold diouldcr, but a number of square, lat 
backs mined to her. Thev didn't want her. l'he revolutionaries 
would not take anv m>tn e of her at all. They wanted no woman 
mtei I e: in g. f ieneral Lidor (kuabav clatued with her. and expected 
h* 1 munediatc'K » he 1 < me las mistress. But, as she said, she was 
luring uoiu <*/ thdi. She had a ternble wav ol saving ‘ 1 m having 
one of that !' like hitting a minor with a hammer. And as 
nobogv wanted t..g«t into tiouble over Tier, thev were having none 

a !i?st, of course, vlun the generals saw her vvhitc shoulders 
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^PlUoade hair and innocent face, they thought at once : * Hen 
|l tyf* for us ! ’ They were not deceived by her innocent look 
But they were deceived by what looked like her helplessness. The 
blood would come swelling into her neck and face, her eyes would gc 
hot, her whole figure would swell with repellent energy, and slu 
would say something very American and very crushing, in French, 
or in American. None of that / Stop that ! 

44 She, too, had a lot of power. She could send out of her !>«><] \ 
a repelling energy, to compel people to submit to her will. Me n ui 
Europe or the United States nearly always crumpled up befotr h< i 
But in Mexico she had come to the wrong shop. 1 he men were a 
law to themselves. While she was winning and rathei loveh, wnli 
her blue eves so full of light and her white 'km glistening v. in 
energetic health, they expet ted her to become at oiuc flu ir iumk 
A nd when they saw, verv quickly, that she was having ntnt uj tint 
they turned, on their heels and showed her then fat backs. Bet .him 
die was clever, and remarkable, and had wonderful energy and a 
wonderful power for making people dame while she pulled thr 
»tring>, thev didn’t care a bit. They . too, wanted none of that. '1 h< \ 
Mould, perhaps, have carried her oil and shared her as a nmtrcv 
weept for the tear of trouble with the Amt man (iovunmcni 
” So, soon, she began lo lie bond, and to think of icturmug n 
New York. She said that Mexico wax a place without a soul arid 
without a culture, and it had not even brain enough to be ineeb mo - 
ally cflit ient. It v\as a city and a land ot naughts hide l»o\s do 
>bscenr little things, and one clav it would Irani its It son 1 told la 
.hat historv i> the at count ot a lesson which nobodv nr r learm ai 
die told me the world certainly had progressed. ()ni\ not m M< \i • 
die supposed. - I asked her whv she had tome, then, to Mi \n «• A. 
he said she had thought there was something doing, and he would h 
u> l>e in it. But she found it was only naughty and mostlv * owai U 
ittic boys letting off guns anti doing medux re obaenuus, m* >1 
Mould leave them to it. I told her 1 supposed it w.o life And -I 
replied that since it was not good enough loi her, it wa> not hie to h< r 
'* She said all she wanted was tt» live the life of the imagination an ' 
sjet it acted on. At the time, I thought this ruin ulmis. 1 thought ’ 
,vas jtnt try mg to find somebodv to fall in love with Later, 1 saw n< 
kvas right. She had an imaginary picture ot hi r>elf as an e\n » 
>rdinary and potent woman who would make a stupendous <han s < 
tn the history of man. Like Catherine of Russia, only * osmopohun. 
not merely Russian. And it is true, die ims an extraordinary woman, 
*itb tremendous power of will, and truly aina/mg energy, even l«>i 
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an American woman. She was like a locomotive-engine stoked up 
inside and bursting with steam, which it has to let off by rolling a lot 
of trucks about. But I did not see how this was to cause a change in 
the tide of mortal affairs. It was only a part of the hubbub of traffic. 
She sent the trucks bouncing against one another with a clash of 
buffers, and sometimes she derailed some unfortunate item of the 
rolling-sto< k. But I did not see how this was to change the history 
of mankind. She seemed to have arrived just a little late, as some 
heroes, and heroines also, to-day, always do. 

I wondered always, why she did not take a lover. She was a 
woman between thirty and forty, very healthy and full of this extra- 
01 dinary energy. She saw many men, and was always drawing 
tl*'m out, always on the qui vive to start them rolling down some 
im line. She attracted men, in a certain way. Yet she had no lovoi. 

1 wondered even with regard to myself. We were friends, and 
a great deal together. Certainly I was under her spell. I came 
running as soon as I thought she wanted me. I did the things she 
suggested 1 should do. IAen among niv own acquaintances, when 
1 luund c\ei\bndy laughing at me and disliking me for being at the 
servi< e of . hnniun woman, and I liied to rebel against her, and 
put h r m hi 1 ; !.»'<•, as the Mexicans say -which means, to them, 
in bed with no < lot lies on - still, the moment I saw- her, with a look 
and a woid she won me round. She was \ it\ eh' cr. She flattered 
me, of course, she made me led intelligent. She drew me out. 
fhere was hei wine"*. She made me c le\ or. I tolu her all about 


Mexico*. all niv uie * all im id'Mx of historv . philosophy I mounded 
awfullv closer and original, to mw*lf. And she listened with such 
attention, which I thought was deep interest in what I was saving. 
But die was waiting l»»r something die could fasten on, so that 
s hc wuld ‘start something.’ That was her constant craving, to 
‘start snmc thing ’ But, of course, 1 thought she was interested in me. 

"She would lie on a laige couch that was covered with old 
sa rapes - she began in bu\ tin m as soon as die came to Mexico — 
herself wrapped in a wondcilul black shawl that glittered all over 
with brilliant biids and flowers in vivid colour, a verv line specimen 
oi t lie embioidered shawls our Mexn an ladies used to wear at a bull- 
light 01 in an open-aii ‘ ..nil there, with her white arms glisten- 

ing through the long fringe of the shawl, the old Italian jewellery 
rising on her white, dauntless breast, and hei short, thick, blonde 
hair falling like yellow metal, she would draw me out, draw me out. 
I never talked so much in m> life before or since Always talk ! 
And 1 believe I talked verv well, really, reallv verv clever. But 
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nothing besides talk ! Sometimes I stayed till after midnight. And 
sometimes she would snort with impatience or boredom, rather like 
a horse, flinging back her head and shaking that heavy blonde hair. 
And I think some part of her wanted me to make love to her. 

“ But I didn’t. I couldn’t. I was there, under her influence, in 
her power. She could draw me out in talk, marvellously. I’m 
sure I was very clever indeed. But any other part of me was stiff, 
petrified. I couldn’t even touch her. 1 couldn’t even take her hand 
in mine. It <vas a physical impossibility. When I was away from 
her, I could think of her white, healthy body with .1 voluptuous 
shiver. 1 could even run to her apartment, intending to kiss her, 
and make her my mistress that very might. But the moment I w.u 
in her presence, it left me. I could not touch her. 1 was u\er>r from 
touching her. Physically, for some reason, 1 hated her. 

M And I felt within rmself. it was because she was repelling me and 
because she was always hating men, hating all active malrnry, in 
a man. She only wanted passive malrness, and then this * talk,’ tie, 
life of the imagination, as she called it. Inside herself she mt 
and she thought it was because she wanted to be made- love to. w • . 
much made !o\e to. But it wasn't so. She seethed atrauot all m« > 
with repuUion. She was cruel to the hndv of a man Bui i 
excited his mind, his spirit. She loved todo that. She loved toh.e.. 
a man hanging round, like a servant She loved to Mimulau fam. 
especially fib mind. And >he, too. when the man w.o not tin j< . 
thought she wanted lorn to be her lovn . But when hr was no. 
and he wanted to gather lor himself that rm Met i< !i uit < >\ din !>< .• 
she revolted against him with .1 fearful hate A man mu * 1 . 
ab'vhdflj h<T servant, and enh that. 1’hat was what die meant in 
the life of the imagination. 

’’And I v\a> her servant. l.verybodv jeered at me. But 1 -aid 
to mv>rlf. I would make her m\ mistiess. I almost set rnv teeth to 
do it. That was when I was awav from her. When 1 tame to lei, 
I could not even touch he r. W hen I tried to make mw lt tote h h* :. 
something inside me began to shudder. It was impossible. Aid 
I knew it was because, with her inner body, she was repelling m< . 
always really repelling me. 

** S et she wanted me trw>. She was lonelv . lonesome, she said. 
She was lonesome, and she would have liked to get me making !• ■ 
to her external self. She would even, I think, have become tm 
mistress, and allowed me to take her sometimes for a little*, mbeiabk 
humiliating moment, then quickly have got rid of me again. B-j* 

I couldn’t do it. Her inner body nnrr wanted me. And 1 < 011 M 11 1 
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just he her prostitute. Bee ausc, immediately she would have despised 
me, and insulted me if I liad persisted in trying to get some satis- 
faction of her. I knew it. She had already had two husbands 
and she was a woman who always ached to tell all , everything. She 
had told me too much. I had seen one of her American husband*. 

I did not ( 1 loose to see myself in a similar light : or plight. 

** No, she wanted to live the life of the imagination. She said, the 
imagination ( mild master everything ; so long, of course, as one was 
not shot in the head, or had an eye put out. Talking of the Mexic an 
atrocities, and of the famous case of raped nuns, she said it was all 
nonsense that a woman was broken because she bad been raped. 
She could rise above it. The imagination could rise abo\c anything 
that was not icai organic damage. If one lived the life of th«* 
imagination, one c oulcl rise above any experience that ever happened 
to one. One could even commit murder, and rise above that. By 
using the imagination, and by using cunning, a woman can justify 
hciMlf in any thing, even the meanest and most bad things. A 
woman ires her imagination on her own behalf, and she becomes 
moii* iiinm rnt t» > herself than an innocent child, no matter what bad 
things -be has d< ’nr. 5 ' 

" Men oi. mat too/’ I interrupted. “ It*s the modern dodge. 
'I hat's why c\ei\i.udy to-day is innocent. To the imagination all 
ihiiigN aie pure, if \ou dal them yourself. 

( < .Immures !<.ok<d at me with quit k. black eye**, to s ee if T we:e 
ne eking him. 1 1 d l not caic* about me and my interruption*:. lie 
utter K ab"« . ued in hi< ret nllec tions of that woman, who had 
made him so < le\« r. and who had made him her seivant. and from 
h< an he had iu\ei had anv >athfac li« *n. 

" And tin n what ? ” I risked him. “ Then did die try her hand 
« u ( m ta ? 

\!i \ " s.iid Colmenares, r« * 101111 :. and glanc ing at me siopicioiolx 
.,o fl in. "Yes! I li.it was what die did. And I was jealous. Though 
1 » « .ulcln't hi ing im.self to touch her, yet I was exc ruciated with 
,e.:l* aisv. because she was inn tested in someone che. She was 
mier esu cl in someone besides myself, and my \anity suffered tortures 
,, dousy. Why was l Mich a fool ? Why. even now\ could I kill 
rli., 1 fat,\ellow pig C aiesta ? A man is alw ay a fool.” 

"How did she meet the bull-fighter?” I asked. "Did you 
mtoulin c him to her ? ” 

* Mir went tun e to {In'* hull fight, because c\ cry one was talking 
.d him 1 (aiesta. She did not caic for such things as the bull-ring ; she 
pnferred the nn idem theatre, Duse and Reinhaidt. and things n 
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the imagination.* But now she was going back to New York, and 
she had never seen a bull -fight, so she must see one. I got scats in 
the shade — high up, you know — and went with her. 

“ At first she was very disgusted, and very contemptuous, and a 
little bit frightened, you know, because a Mexican crowd in a bull- 
ring is not very charming. She was afraid of people. But she sat 
stubborn and sulky, like a sulky child, saying : Can't they do any- 
thing more subtle than this, to get a thrill ? It\s on such a low level ! 

“ But when Cuesta at last began to play with a bull, she began to 
get excited, He was in pink and silver, very gorgeous, and looking 
very ridiculous, as usual. Till he began to play ; and then there 
really was something marvellous in him, you know, so quick and so 
light and so playful — do you know ? When he was playing with a 
bull and playing with death in the ring, he was the most playful 
thing I have ever seen : more playful than kittens or leopard rubs : 
and you know how they play ; do you ? Oh, marvellous ! More gav 
and light than if they had lots of wings all over them, all wings < 
playing ! Well, he was like that, playing with death in the ring, 
as if he had all kinds of gay little wings to spin him with the quit kr,\ 
tiniest, most beautiful little movements, quite une\p<\ ted, like .1 >< i; 
leopard cub. And then at the end, when he killed the bull and tla 
blood squirted past him, ugh ! it was as if all his bodv laughed, ar. 1 
still the same soft, surprised laughter like a \* mig thing, but rn<*t« 
cruel than anything \ou tan imagine. He histinated me, bn* I 
always hated him. I would have liked to ^tii k him as he stmk * :.*■ 
bulls. 

'* 1 <ould see that Ethel was trying not to be caught by his sp< II. 
Ib* had the most • urious (harm, quick and unexpected like p!i\, 
you know', like leopard kittens, or slow sometimes, like tmv lud< 
bears. And vet tin* prrtc» t cruellv. It was the* joy in 1 tueliv ! M:r 
hated the biood end mossiness and dead animals. Ethel lulled all 
that. It wa* not the life of the imagination. She was very pale, and 
\crv silent. She leaned forward and hardly moved, looking white 
and obstinate and subdued. And (hirst a had killed three bulb hrl«>n 
she made any sign of any sort. I did not speak to her. The fou!i!i 
bull was a beauty, full of life, curling and pram ing like a n.tui a - 
flower in January*. He was a very special bull, brought from Spain, 
and not so stupid as the others. He pawed the ground and blew (in- 
breath on the ground, lowering hri head. And Cuesta opened lm 
arms to him with a little smile, but endearing, lov ingly rndramig, 
a man might open hi> arms to a hide maiden he really loves, but, 
really, for her to come to his body, his warm, open body, to come 
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softty. So he held his arms out to the bull, with love. And that was 
what fascinated the women. They screamed and they fainted, 
longing to go into the arms of Cuesta, against his soft, round body, 
that was more yearning than a fico. But the bull, of course, rushed 
past him, and only got two darts sticking in his shoulder. That was 
the love. 

“ Then Ethel shouted, Bravo ! Bravo ! and I saw that she, too, 
had gone rnad. Even Cuesta heard her, and he stopped a moment 
and looked at her. He saw her leaning forward, with her short, 
thick hair hanging like yellow metal, and her face dead-white, and 
her eyes glaring to his, like a challenge. 1 hey looked at one another, 
for a second, and he gave a little bow, then turned away. But he 
was changed. He didn’t play so unconsciously any more : he 
seemed to he thinking of something, and forgetting himself. I was 
afraid he would be killed ; but so afraid ! He seemed absent- 
minded, and taking risks too great. When the bull came after him 
over the gangway barrier, he even put his hand on its head as he 
vaulted back, and one horn caught his sleeve- and tore it just a little. 
Then he seemed to be absent-mindedly looking at the tear, while the 
hull was almost touching him again. And the bull was mad. 
( ujC'ta a dead man it seemed, for sure : yet he seemed to wake 
up and leaked him »<. If just out of reach. It was like an awful dream, 
and it seemed to last for hours. I think it must have been a long 
time-, before the bull was killed. He killed him at List, as a man takes 
hi.s mistress at la b ause lie is almost tired of playing with her. But 
he liked to kill . ... own hull. 

“ Ethel was looking like death, with beads of perspiration on her 
face. And she called t»» him : ‘That’s enough ! That's enough 
now ! Ya n Inutaru ! Basin!' lie looked at her, and heard 
what she said. Ihcv weie both alike there, they heard and saw in 
a Hash. And he lift* d hi, fare, with the rather squashed nose and the 
vcllnw eyes, and he looked at hi r. and though he was so far away, 
hr seemed quite near. And he was smiling like a small boy. But 
1 could sec be was looking at the little place in her bodv , where she 
kept her courage*. And she was trving to catch his look on her 
imagination, not on her naked inside body. And they both found.it 
difficult. When he tried to look at her, she set her imagination in 
front of him, like a mirror they put in front of a wild dog. And when 
she tried to catch him in her imagination, he seemed to melt away, 
and was gone. So neither really had caught the other. 

“ But he pkn cd with two more bulls, and killed them, without e\er 
looking at her. And she went away when the people were applaud- 
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ing him, and did not look at him. Neither did she speak to me of 
him. Neither did she go to any more hull-fights. 

It was Cucsta who spoke to me of her, when 1 met him at 
Clavel's house. He said to me, in his very coarse Spanish : And 
what about your American skirt ? 1 told him, there was nothin” 

to say about her. She was leaving for New York. So he told me t > 
ask her if she would like to come and say good-bye to Cucsta, befbie 
she went. 1 said to him : But why should 1 mention your name n, 
her ? She has never mentioned yours to me. He* made an obseene 
joke to me. . 

" And it must have been because 1 was thinking of him that sh< 
said that evening : Do you know Cucsta ? I told her I did, .wnl 
she asked me what I thought of him. 1 told her 1 thought In- wa* 
a marvellous beast, but he wasn't really a man. * But he is a U .■ t 
with imagination,' she said to me. ‘ Couldn't «*ne get a response om 
of him ? ' 1 told her I didn't know, but I didn’t want to tr\. i 

would leave Cucsta to the bull-ring. I would never dream of tivii 
my imagination on him. She said, alwav> rradv with an answet 
‘ But wasn't there a marve llous in him, something quite r\< * j 
tional ? ’ I said, maybe ! But so has a rattlesnake a matvelf.i 
tiling in him : two things one in his mouth, one in hi* tail. Bui I 
didn't want to try to get i espouse out of a rattlesnake Mi*- \\a j. 
satisfied, though. She was tortured. I said to hi r * ‘ Anvlmw. v . 
are leaving on Thur.sdav ' ‘ \n. I’ve put it *di,' she s.ii* l ' 1 >\ 

when ? ' * Indefinite,? she said. 

44 I could tell sin- was tormented She had been tormented cm. 
since she had hern to the bull-tight, bn ause 'he nmHn’t get p«u 
Cucsta. She couldn't get past him. the An-« ! ■• .ms sav lh 
seemed like a fat, squat, yellow -rvo! demon just studing at hei. and 
darn ing ahead o! her * W hv don't ' < »u in him lu re .* die mi : 
at last, though she didn't want to v..*\ n * But w\v * What i d; 
good of bringing him here * Would von bring a < riminal in o\ < ; 
a vellow scorpion :* ‘I would it 1 warn'd to find out a 1 ' ■ n it 
4 But what is there to find on? about < or oa ' H« b ju t a -<>m 
beast, lie is less than a man. 4 M.ivie la a ,* < m /!'■?:>.' 1 

said, * and I'm a bh'ndt Anvwav. bring him.' 

“ I always did what she wanted me. tin inch 1 :v - * r want* 1 i 
mv'elf. So it was now. I went to a pla* e where 1 knew (ear ' ‘ 
would be, and he asked me : 4 How is the blond*- skin * 11a* she 

gone yet ? T I said. ’ N<». Would you like to see h* r * lie I" da- 
at me with his yellow eyes, and tha pleasant l**»k win* h was nail 
hate undreaming. % Did she tell von to ad. me ’ ’ hr aid. ‘ A 
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I said. We were talking of you, and she said, bring the fabulous 
animal along and Ict us see what he really is.’ He is the animal 
for her meat, this one,’ he said, in his vulgar way. Then he pretended 
he wnuldn t tome. But I knew he would. So I said I w'ould call 
for him. 

We were going in the evening, after tea, and he was dressed to 
kill, in a light f rench suit. We went in his tar. But he didn’t take 
flowers or anything. I'.lhel was nervous and awkward, offering us 
cocktails and cigarettes, and speaking French, though Cuesta didn’t 
understand any french at all. 1 here was another old American 
woman there, fur chaperon. 

“ Cue ta just sat on a chair, with his knees apart and his hands 
between his i highs, like an Indian. Only his hair, which was done 
u[*jn 1 1 i ^ little pigtail, and taken back from his forehead, made him 
look like a woman, or a Chinaman ; and his flat no 3 c arid little 
\< How eyes made him look like a Chinese idol, maybe a god or a 
demon, as \mi please. He just sat and said nothing, and had that 
look on his lac e whi» h wa-n't a smile, and wasn't a grimace, it was 
nothing. But to me it meant rhapsodic hate. 

“ She asked him in f’reiu h if he liked his profession, and how long 
he had b< , n dun." it. and if In* got a great kick out of it, and was he 
a pure-blood Imii.m ?- all that kind of thing. I translated to him 
;i> short as pee able, Fthel flushing with embarrass: :ent. He replied 
just as short, to me. in his coarse, flat sort of voice, if he knew it 
was nu ic pit H n« But lie looked at her, straight into her fare, with 
that -liangc, tai a' M»rt of stare, vet very vivid, taking no notice of 
her, vc t -taring right into her : as if all that she was putting forward 
to him was meirlv w nulow-che-dng, and he wa< ju<t looking way 
m. to t lie marshes and the jungle in iier, where she didn't even look 
lu im If. It made one tic 1 as it' there was a mountain behind her. 
l\,p, v a i e pel ! , that K* was staling at. e .petting a mountain-lion to 
down off a tree on tin -lopes of the mountain, or a snake to 
lean down from a bough. But the mountain wa- all she stood for, 
.uul the* mount ain-lion or the make was her own animal self, that 
he was watching lor. like a hunter. 

** \\ e didn't gay long, but whin v e hit slie asked him to come in 
whenever !•' hked. He w.imi' ! re.dlv the person to have tailing on 
one ■ and he knew it, as she did. But he thanked her. and Imped 
he would one dav be aMe to receive her .it her -meaning hi — 
humble in the Cuadalnpe Road, where everything was her 

own. .'■she said : ‘ Win , mi:c. I’ll fine one' day. 1 dmuid love to. 
\\ hi. h he imdei'Uood. and b -wed himself out like sonic qun k but 
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lurking animal : quick as a scorpion, with silence of venom tin- 
same. 

“ After that he would call fairly often, at about five o’clock, but 
never alone, always with some other man. And he never said any- 
thing, always responded to her questions in the same short way, and 
always looked at her when he was speaking to the other man. Ih 
never once spoke to her — always spoke to his interpreter, in his flat, 
coarse Spanish. And he always looked at her when he was speaking 
to someone else. 

44 She tried* every possible manner in which to touch his imagina- 
tion : but never with any success. She tried the Indians, the A/tc< 
the history of Mexico, politics, Don Porfirio, the hull-ring, !<»><•, 
women. Europe, America — and all in vain. All she got out ol him 
was Ytrdad ! He was utterly uninterested. He a< tually had m. 
mental imagination. Talk was just a noise to him. 1 he only spaik 
she roused was when she talked of money. Then the queer hah 
smile deepened on his face, and he asked his interpreter if tin- 
Sehora was very rich. To which Ethel replied she didn’t real!, 
know what he meant bv rich : he must be ri< h himself. At whii !., 
hr asked the interprete r friend if she had more than a millim. 
American dollars. To which she replied that perhaps she had hm 
she wasn’t sure. And he looked at her so strangely, even more lii.i 
a yellow scorpion about to sting. 

'* I asked him later, w hat made him put Midi a » rude qur>ti<n ' 
Did he think of offering to marry her * ‘ Mans a ? ' \ 

replied, using an obscene expression. But 1 didn't know even tie 
what he real!) intended. Vet I saw he had her on his muni 

Ethel was gradual!) getting into a st.n«* of tension. It was 
if something ‘tortured her. She seemed like a woman who would 
insane. I asked her * * Why, whatrvn’s wrong with mmi . J ’ ‘I : 
tell you, I.uis,’ she said, * but don’t you %a\ anything to an\i««h. 
mind. It’s due.sta ! I don’t know whether I want him t >r rmt 
* You don’t know whether he wants you or not,’ od I.—* I « e. 
handle that.’ she said. * if 1 know alH>ut myself : if 1 know im ow n min i 
But I don't. My mind says he’s a nada-nada, a dumb-bell, no hi am. 
no imagination, no anything. But my hotly says he\ maivello ■. 
and he’s got something I haven’t got, and he’s strongei than l am 
and he’s more an angel or a devil than a man. and I’m too merely 
human to get him — and all that, till 1 feel I shall juM go cra/v. an ■: 
take an overdose of drugs. What am 1 to do with mv hodv 
I tell you? What am I to do with it? I’ve got to ma :■ r 

it. I’ve got to be more than that man. I’ve got to get all 
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round him, and past him. l’ vc got Then just take the train 

to New \ork to-night, and forget him,’ I said.— 1 1 can’t ! That’s 
side-tracking. I won't side-track my body. I’ve got to get the best 

° 11 Tr* V »° t0 ’ ~ } sa id» ‘ you’re a point or two beyond 

me. I Us a question of getting all round Cuesta, and getting past 
linn, why, take the train, and you’ll forget him in a fortnight. Don’t 
fool yourself you’re in love with the fellow.’— ‘ I’m afraid he’s 
stronger than I arn,’ she cried out. — ‘ And what then ? He’s stronger 
than I am, but that doesn’t prevent me sleeping. A jaguar even is 
stronger than I am, and an anaconda could swallow me whole. I 
tell you, it’s all in a day’s march. There’s a kind of animal called 
Cuesta. Well, what of it ? ’ 

She looked at me, and I could tell I made no impression on her. 
She despised me. She sort of wanted to go off the deep end about 
something. 1 said to her : ‘ God’s luve, Ethel, cut out the Cuesta 
tapiur ! It’s not even good acting.’ But 1 might just as well have 
mewed, for all the notice she took of me. 

“ It was as if some dormant Popocatepetl inside her had begun to 
erupt. She didn’t love the fellow. Vet she was in a blind kill-mc- 
qui< k sort >f state, neither here nor there, nor hot nor cold, nor 
desirous nor imdedious, but just simply insanr. In a certain kind of 
way, she seemed to want him. And in a very definite kind of way, 
she seemed vn( to want him. She was in a kind c! hysterics, lost her 
feet altogether. I »ried might and main to gel her away to the 
United States. lie d have * omc sane enough, once she was there. 
But I thought she'd kill me, when she found I’d been trying to inter- 
fere. Oh, she was not quite in her mind, that’s sure. 

“ ‘ If my body is stronger than iny imagination, I shall kill myself,’ 
she said.--- 4 Ethel,* 1 said. * people who talk of killing themselves 
alwavs c all a doctor if they cut their finger. What's the quarrel 
between your lx.ch and vnur imagination? Aren’t they the same 
thing ? * No ! ’ she said. ‘ li the imagination has the body under 

intiliul, you can do an\ thing, it doesn't matter what you do, physic- 
ally. If my body was under the control of m\ imagination, I could 
take Cuesta for my lover, and it would be an imaginative au. But 
if m\ body acted’ without im imagination, I — I'd kill myself.— 

* But what do \ou mean l>\ y i.r bod\ acting without your imagina- 
tion ? ' I said. ‘ You arc not a « hild. YouNc been married twice. 
Yo„ know what it means. ^ ou even ha\c two shildren. \ou must 
have had at least scvciul l.<\eiv If (aiesta is to be another of \ our 
lovers, I think it is deplorable, but I think itonK shows you arc very 
much like all the other women who fall in love with him. If you ve 
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fallen in love with him, your imagination has nothing to do blit to 
accept the fact and put as many roses on the ass’s head as you like.’ 
She looked at me very solemnly, and seemed to think about it. 
Then she said : ‘But my imagination has not fallen in love with 
him. lie wouldn't meet me imaginatively. He’s a brute. And om r 
I start, where’s it going to end .* I'm afraid my body has fallen 
not fallen in love with him, but fallen for him. It’s abject ! And if 
I can’t get my body on its feet again, and either forget him or cIm 
get him to make it an imaginative act with me - I l shall kill 
myself.’ — ‘ Alt light,’ said I. * I don't know what you are talking 
about, imaginative acts and unimaginative acts. The act is always 
the same.’- ‘ It hn’t ! ’ she cried, furious with me. ‘ It is either 
imaginative or else' it’s impossible — to me.’ Well, I just spread my 
hands. What could I say, or do ? I simply hated her way of putting 
it. Imaginative act ! Why, I would hate performing an imaginative 
act with a woman. Damn it, the act is either teal, or let it alone, 
but now I knew why I had never even touched her, or kissed her, 
not once : because l couldn’t stand that imaginative sort of bullying 
from her. It is death to a man. 

*; 1 said to Catena : * Why do you go to Ethel ? Why don’t \mi 
stay away, and make her go back to the United States ? Are yon in 
love with her?* He was obscene, as usual. ‘ Am I in love with 
a cuide-fi'h, that is all arms and eyes, and no legs or tail ! I hat 
blonde is a cuttlefish. She is an octopus, all arms and eves and beak, 
and a lump of jelly .’-- 4 Then why don’t u»m leave her alum- ' 

' Even cuttlefish is good when it’s cooked m •mure,’ he sard. ’ Ymi 
had min h better leav r her al< me,’ I said,- - ‘ I.eav «• i» 1 ai* me v om - elf . 
my esteemed Senor,* he said to me. And I knew I had b< n< ? l>> 
no further. 

“ She said to him one evening, when onlv I wa< there and d f 
said it in Spanish, dire* t to him : * Why <!«> vt-u ur.u < ome a!*m» 
to see me? Whv do you always n»inr with arigher p< 1 -on ‘ An* 
you afraid ? ’ He looked at her, and his cyc^ raver changed. bn: 
lie said, in his usual flat, meaningless v oh r : It i be, au c I « am;oi 

speak, except Sparmh.’ k Hut we could under stand one another, 
she said, giving fair of her little violent snorts of impatient e a* 
embarra sed rage. ‘ Who knows ! ’ he replied. impel turbablv . 

“ Afterwards, he said to me : ‘ W hat does she want ? Shi hat* 
a mart as she hates a red-hot iron. A white devil, a > ml a- da* 
communion wafer!’- * 1 hen why don't um have lit r alon- 
I said.- •* She is so rich.’ he *milecj. site ha- all the vs* aid in h r r 
thousand .urns. She is as ric h as <»od. lie An !* minis . r e p 1 " 
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beside her, she is so ric !i and so white-skinned and white-souled. — 

% Thcn a11 thr moTC > "'hy don’t you leave her alone ? ’ But he did not 
answer tnc. 

He went alone, however, to see her. But always in the early 
evening. And he never stayed more than half an hour. His far, 
well-known everywhere, waited outside : till he came out in lib 
Iremh-grcy suit and glistening brown shoes, his hat rather on the 
liai k < >1 hb head. 

“ ^hat they said to one another, I don’t know. But she became 
always more (list 1 aught and absorbed, as if she were brooding over 
a single idea. I said to her : ‘ Why take it so seriously ? Dozens 
nt women hav e slept with Cuosta, arid think no more ot it. Why take 
him seriously ? '1 don’t/ she said. 4 I take myself seriously, 

that s the point.’ * Let it he the point. Go on taking yoursell 
‘-rtiMU'ly. and leave him out of die question altogether.' 

But die was tired ot my playing the wist* unde, and I was tired ol 
her taking hei self M-rioudy. Sin* took herself so seriously, it -ecmecl to 
ne* dir would d<M*rve what she got. playing the fool with Guesta. 
( )1 « 1 Mil sc >lie did not love him at all. She only wanted to see if she 
c 1 mi M m.ikr .m impression on him. make him yield to her will 
But a*I u e impo mon she made on him was to make him call her 
a ajmd .md an 01 10pm and other nit e things. And I could see their 
4 1 . 1\ r ' < ! id not go foru aid at all. 

■* • lLive \ * m 1 made love to her?' I asked him.' 4 I have not 
louv hetl the ,i *u he said ‘ I hate her bare white ncckd 

*• Bm -nil hr went to see her : always, for a very brief call, before 
sundown. She asked him to mine to dinner, with me. He said he 
< mild never » omr t< • dinner, nor after dinner, as he was always 
, 1 1 g , • • * 1 d b"m eight o‘« lot k in the evening onwards. She looked at 
him as ninth as to tell him sin- knew »'» was a lie and a subterfuge, 
out he mver turned a hail. He was, she put it, uttcily unimagin- 
. 1 1 1 v , : ,m impeivioiis anim d. 

* Y,,ii. how< \ei . t on i< one dav to vour poor house in the Guuda- 
lupe Koad.’ he *aul meaning hb house. He had said it, sugges- 
tively. s< v n id limes. 

44 4 But \ou ate alwavs eng.wd in the evening.' du '.aid 
•• ■ C amr, then, at eight « 'in at eh veil, wiuu 1 am freed l.- 
said with aipinne animal impudent e, looking into het eves. 

44 ‘ I),, vo-i'iet eive vail >o late ? ' die said. fhohing with anger and 
cm bat 1 as menl and obstinat \ 

4 4 4 At times.' la s.iid. 4 Wnen it is \er\ special. 

44 A h w da\s Liter, when l tailed l»» see her as u-uah I was ton 
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she was ill, and could see no one. The next day, she was still not to 
be seen. She had had a dangerous nervous collapse. The third day, 
a friend rang me up to say Ethel was dead. 

“ The thing was hushed up. But it was known she had poisoned 
herself. She left a note to me, in which she merely said : ‘ It is as 
I told you. Good-bye. But my testament holds good.’ 

” In her will, she had left half her fortune to Guestu. The will 
had been made some ten days before her death -and it was allowed 
to stand. He took the money ” 

Cnlmcnarcs*’ voice tailed off into silence. 

Her body had got the better of her imagination, after all," 
1 said. 

“ It was worse than that,” he said. 

■ 4 How ? ” 

He was a long time before he answered. Then he said : 

“ She actually went to Cuesta's house that night, way down there 
beyond the Yolador market. She went by appointment. And ih< i<- 
in his bedroom lie handed her over to halt a do/rn of his bull-iing 
gang, with orders not to bruise her. Yet at the iuqiust there wnr 
a- few deep, strange bruises, ami the doctors made reports. Thm 
apparently the \isit to (lurstu's house came to light, but no details 
were ever told. Then there wa> another revolution, and in tin* 
hubbub this atfair was dropped. It was too shade, anyhow Ethel 
had certainly encouraged C.urMa at her apartment.” 

“ But how do you know he handed her over like that J ” 

“ One of the men told me him>elf. He was shot afterwards. 
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1 here was a man who loved islands. He was born on one, but it 
didn't suit him, as there were too many other people on it, besides 
hiiiiM H. He wanted an island all of his ow f n : not necessarily to be 
done on it. but to make it a world of his own. 

An island, ii it is big enough, is no better than a continent. It 
iias to be i rally quite small, Ik fore it jecls like an island ; and this 
•lory 'wll show how tiny it has to be, before you can presume to fill 
it with \our own personality. 

Now (iuumdantes so worked out, that this lover of islands, by 
the time he was thirty-five, actually acquired an Hand of his own. 
He didn't < u it as freehold property, but he had a ninety-nine 
Neats’ 1* o| it, w in* h, as fir as a man and an island are concerned, 
is as good as c\ erlasiing. Since, if you are like Abraham, and want 
\our oil spring to be numberless as the sands of the sea-shore, you 
don’t i house an island to smrt breeding on. Too soon there would 
lie (Aerpopul.iiu overcrowding and slum conditions. Which is 
a In and thor-du, for one who loves an island for its insulation. 
No, an island is a nest whkli holds one egg, and one only. This 
is the blunder hinot if. 

I hr idand aequiied bv our potential islander was not in the 
innntr o< cans. It was quite near at home, no palm trees nor boom 
(if surf - -ii the reef, nor any of that kind of thing ; but a good solid 
dwelling -house, rather glooim,al>o\ethc landing-place, and beyond, 
a small farmhouse with sheds, and a few outlying fields. Down on 
i he little landing-bay were three cottages in a row, like coastguards’ 
■ ullage, all neat anil whitewash! d. 

What could be more cosy and home-like? It was four miles if 
you walked all round yom Maud, through the gorsc and the black- 
thorn bushes above the strep rocks oi the sea and down in the little 
glades where the piimrose- grew. If vnu walked straight over the 
two humps of hills, the length ot it, through the rocky fields where 
die cows lay chewing, and though the rather sparse oats, or into 
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the gorsc again, and so to the low dills’ edge, it took \ou only 
twenty minutes. And when you came to the edge, you mu Id see 
another, bigger island lying beyond. But the sea was between you 
and it. And as you returned over the turf* where the short, down- 
land cowslips nodded, you saw to the east still another island, a tinv 
one this time, like the calf' of the cow. This tiny island also belonged 
to the islander. 

Thus it seems that even islands like to keep each othn lompam 

Our islander loved his island very much. In rarlv spring, thr 
little w ays and glades were a snow of blackthorn, a vivid w hite among 
the Celtic stillness of close green and grey rock, blackbirds calling 
out in the whiteness their first long, triumphant calls. After thr 
blackthorn and the nestling primroses caine the blue apparition of 
hyacinths, like chin lakes and slipping sheets of blue, among ihr 
bushes and under the gl.ule of trees. And many birds with nest- 
you could peep into, on the island all your own. Wonderful what a 
great world it was ' 

Followed summri. and the cowslips gone, thr wild roses faint!, 
•fragrant through the ha/e I here was a field ot hav, thr lo\g|o\» 
stood looking down. In a little cove, the Min was on the 
granite where vou bathed, and the shadow was in the rot ks Belt 
the mist came stealing, vou went home through the ripening 
oats, the glare ot the sea fading from tin high air as the fog-horn 
started to moo on the other island. And then the *ca-fog weui r 
was autumn, the oat-shea\es King pi one, tin* girat moc.p, an- ; 
island, rose golden out of the sea. and rising higher, the w«iild ’ 
the sea was white. 

So autugwi ended with rain, and winter came, daik skits ua! 
dampness and rain, but rarelv foist. Ihr idand. vmir wlai ■' 
cowered daik, holding awav from yc»u. You could feel, down in Mu* 
wet. M»iubre hol!«*w>, tin* resentful spirit coiled u{*>n itself. like 
wet dog coiled in gloom, or a snake that is neither asleep nor awak* 
Then in the night, when the wind left off blowing in great gusts ami 
voile}*, as at >ca. v»u felt that vour island was a urmetse, infini: 
and old as the darkness ; not an island at all, but an infinite* das*, 
world where all thr souls from ail thr other b\gnnr nights lived • •:*. 
and the infinite distance was near. 

Strangely, from your little island in space, \ou were gone l‘»nh 
into the dark, great realms of lime, w here all thr souls that nr\r r be 
veer and swoop on their vast, strange errands. I hr little raidih 
island has dwindled, like a jumping-off place, into nothingness i ,,r 
you have jumped off, you know not how, into thr dark wide mw cry 
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of time, where tlx- past is vastly alive, and the future is not separated 
nil. 

1 liis is the (hinder of becoming an islander. When, in the city, 
\ou wear your white spats and dodge the traffic with the fear of 
death down your spine, then you arc quite safe from the terrors of 
infinite time. 1 lie moment is your little islet in time, it is the 
spatial 1 1 ii i\ ej.se that eareers round you. 

But om e isolate ) ourself on a little island in the sea of space, 
and the moment begins to heave and e\pand in great circle,, the 
solid eanh is gone, and your slippery, nab d da I. soul finds her>clf 
out in the* timeless woiJd, where the chariots oi the so-called dead 
<Leh down the old streets of centuries, and .souls croud on the foot- 
u ’ th it we, in the moment, call begone* ' ears. I be '-ouls of all 
the* eh .:tl are uli\c again, and pul atir.g ;uti\el\ around von. You 
iii e ou i in the other infinity . 

Something <»| this happened to oui islander. Mysterious kk faci- 
ngs ” < aim* it}.' ii him, that lie wasn’t used to ; strange awarenesses 
of Chi, iai-gone men, and other influences ; men of (iaul, with big 
mou>ta< lies, who had been on his island, and had vanished from the 
Jac e ol it . »n. not out of the air of night. i hev were there sLill, 
hmilin. the it big iolrnt. unseen bodies through the night. And 
there were pi it'-l uitli golden knives and mist!, toe : then other 
priest* with a < rm ihx ; then pirates with inmdei on the sea. 

Our island t v s neasy. He didn't believe . in the* daytime, in 
anv cl tins l'ons e. But at night it ju."t was so. flc had reduced 
himself to a single point in space*, and, a point being that which has 
neither length not breadth, he had to step off it into somewhere 
else. Jest a- \ mi nn>t sup into the sea, if the waters wash your 
ioothold ,iwa\. *o In* luul. at night, to step olf into the other worlds 
oi und\ ing tinu*. 

He u.is uncannily awaie, as lie lay in the dark, that the blackthorn 
gro\e that seemed a bit tine *nm c\cn in the' realm of space and day, 
at night was crying with old men of an invisible race, around the 
•altar stone. What was a ruin under the hornbeam trees by day, 
was a moaning of blood-stained priests with crucifixes, on the 
ineffable night. \N hat was a ca\ c and a hidden beach between coarse 
rocks, became in the invisible dark the purple-lipped imprecation 
of pirates. 

io escape any more of this sort of awareness, our islander daily 
concent! ated upon his mateiial island. Why should it not be the 
Happy Isle at last ? Why not the last small isle of the Hcsperides, 

the perfect place, all filled with his own gracious, blossom-like 
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spirit? A minute world of pure perfection, made by man, 
himself. 

He began, as we begin all our attempts to regain Paradise, 1 y 
spending money. The old, semi-feudal dwelling-house lie restored, 
let in more light, put clear lovely carpets on the floor, clear, flower- 
petal curtains at the sullen windows, and wines in the cellars of rock. 
He brought over a buxom housekeeper from the world, and a soft- 
spoken. much-experienced butler. These two were to be islanders 
In the farmhouse he put a bailiff, with two farm-hands. Then 
were Jersey cows, tinkling a slow bell, among the gorsc. There w.n 
a call to meals at midday, and the peaceful smoking of chimney, 
at evening, when rest descended. 

A jaunty sailing-boat with a motor accessory rode in the shelter 
in the bay, just below the row of three white cottages Their w.n 
also a little yawl, and two row-boats drawn up on the sand. A 
fishing-net was drying on its supports, a Ixuit-load of new whin- 
planks stood criss-cross, a woman was going to the well with a but kn. 

In the end cottage lived the skipper of the yacht, and his wile and 
son. He was a man from the other, large island, at home on ihi 
sea. Every fine day he went out fishing, with his son, everv fair du\ 
there was fresh hsh in the island. 

In the middle cottage lived an old man and wife, a very faith! il 
couple. The old man was a carpenter, and man of mam jnfi- 
He was alwavs working, always the sound of hi* plane or his s.tw 
lost in his work, he was another kind of islander 

In the third cottage was a mason, a widower with a son and tw 
daughters. With the help ot his boy, this man dug dit< lies and 1mm. 1 
fences, raised buttresses and erected a new outbuilding, and hew<d 
stone from the little quarrv. One daughter woiked at the big houv 
It was a quiet, bus) little world. When the i dander brought 
over as his guest, you met hr>t the d.irk-bearded, thin. Minfin: 
skipper, Arnold, then his |*»\ ( 'buries. At the house, the smooth 
lipped butler who had lived all over the world valeted vuu, an i 
treated that curious t realm -smooth, disarming sense of hixui- 
around you which only a perfect and latha untrustworthy seiv.ee 
can create. He disarmed you and had \ou at his inert y. 1 
buxom housekeeper smiled and treated you with the subtlv rrspri tin! 
familiarity that is only dealt out to thr true grntrv. And the m 
maid threw a glance at you, as if you were very wonderful, umiiig 
from the great outer world. Then you met the smiling but watrhtui 
bailiff, who came from Cornwall, and the shy farm-hand h«nn 
Berkshire, with his clean wife and two little rhildrru : then the 
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rather sulky farm-hand from Suffolk. The mason, a Kent man, 
would talk to you by the yard, if you let him. Only the old carpenter 
was grull and elsewhere absorbed. 

Well then, it was a little world to itself, and everybody feeling 
very safe, and being very nice to you, as if you were really some- 
thing special. But it was the islander’s world, not yours. He was 
the Master. The special smile, the special attention was to the 
Master. They all knew how well off they were. So the islander 
was no longer Mr. So-and-so. To everyone on the island, even to 
you yourself, he was “ the Master.” 

Well, it was ideal. The Master was no tyrant. Ah, no ! He was 
a delicate, sensitive, handsome Master, who wanted everything 
perfect and everybody happy. Himself, of course, to be the fount 
of*tl lis happiness and perfection. 

But in his way, he was a poet. He treated his guests royally, his 
servants liberally. Yet he was shrewd, and very wise. He never 
<ame the boss over his people. Yet he kept his eve on everything, 
like a shrewd, blue-cycd young Hermes. And it was amazing what 
a lot of know ledge he had at hand. Amazing what he knew about 
Jersey < ov ■ , ^icl cheese-making, ditching and fencing, flowers and 
gardening, ships a* d the sailing of ships. He was a fount of know- 
ledge about everything, and this knowledge he imparted to his 
people in an odd, half-ironical, half-portentous iadiion, as if he 
i calls belonged to tin* quaint, half-real world of the god^. 

Thes listened ' him with their hats in their hands. He loved 
white clothes ; or creamy white ; and cloaks, and broad hats. So. 
in line weather, the bailiff would see the elegant tall figure in 
t rcamy-white serge coming like some bird over the fallow, to look 
at the weeding of the turnips. Then there would be a dofling of 
hats, and a few minutes of w hiin.su al. lirewd, wise talk, to which 
the bailill answered admit ingh, and the farm-hands listened in diem 
wonder, leaning on their hors. 1 he bailiff was almost tender, to 
the Master. 

Or, on a windy morning, he would ^tand with his cloak blowing 
m the sticky sea-wind, on the edge of the ditch that was being dug 
to drain a little swamp, talking in the teeth of the wind to the man 
below, who looked up at him with steady and inscrutable eyes. 

Or at evening in the rain he would be seen hu living across the 
yard, the broad hat turned against the rain. And the farm-wife 
would hurriedly exclaim : “ The Master ! Get up. John, and clear 
him a place on the sola.” And then the door opened, and it was a 
cry of : 41 Why, of all things, if it isn’t the Master ! Why, 1 ave ye 
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turned out then, of a night like this, to come across to the like of 
we ? ” And the bailiff took his cloak, and the farm-wife his hat, the 
two farm-hands drew their chairs to the back, he sat on the sofa and 
took a child up near him. He was wonderful with children, talked 
to them simply wonderful, made you think of Our Saviour Himself, 
said the woman. 

He was always greeted with smiles, and the same peculiar de- 
ference, as if he were a higher, but also frailer being. They handlrd 
him almost tenderly, and almost with adulation. But when he lrlt, 
or when they spoke of him, they had often a subtle, mot king smile 
on their faces. There was no need to be afraid of “ the Master ' 
Just let him have his own way. Only the old carpenter was sonn-- 
limes sincerely rude to him ; so he didn't < are for the old man 

It is doubtful whether any of them realh liked him, man to man, 
or even woman to man. But then it is doubtful if he reads liked 
any of them, as man to man, or man to woman. He wanted them 
to be happy, and the little world to be p< fleet. But ansone wlc. 
wants the world to be perfect nuist be cateful not to base real Ida 
or dislikes. A general goodwill is all you can afford. 

The sad fact is, alas, that general goodwill is alwass frit a, m,m., . 
thing of an insult, bv the mere object of it ; and >o i( 1 >r «■# 
unite special brand of malice. Surds general goodwill is a tom: « ! 
egoism, that it should base such a result ! 

Our islander, however, had his own resource**. He ^pf m > ; 
hours in his library, tor he w.ls compiling a l>nok of relm n « «• i< • 
the flowers mentioned in the Greek and Latin author lie w 
not a great classical scholar; the usual public -m hool e-pupm. 

Hut there arg such excellent translations nowadass. Aral it w. 
lovels, tracing flower after flower as it blossomed in the a* * . . 
world. 

So the fir>t \ear on the island passed by. A great deal ha ? > a 
done. Now the bills Hooded in, and the Master, tom. ienti< - m ! 
things, began to study them. The Muds hit him pair- and h: a.ii- 
ir.vs. He was not a rich man. He knew hr had him makim h i 
in bis capital, to gel the bland into running order. When he t ai • 
to look, however, there was haitllv arts thing left but hole, ih- - 
sands and thousands of pounds hat l the island swalLwed ram 
nothingness. 

But surely the bulk of the spending was over ! Surely tin* r land 
would now begin to be w|bsupponing, even if it made no pi* fr ■ 
Surely he was safe. He paid a good mans of the bills, and took a 
little heart. But he had had a dmi k ( and the next year, the * .»mn * 
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y mnlp th anH ,;>C e “ nom y> frugality. He told his people so, m 
Surely ! ” ^ ouchlng lan Suage. And they said : “ Why, surely ! 

■ S P’ ^ hi ' c j the wint ‘ b ' cw a nd the rain lashed outside, he would 
sit in his library with the bailiff over a pipe and pot of beer, dis- 

< lining farm projects. He lifted his narrow handsome face, and 
his blue eye became dreamy. “ What a wind ! ” It blew like 

< annnn shots. He thought of his island, lashed with foam, and 
mairessiblc and he exulted. . . . No, he must not lose it. He 
turned back to the farm projects with the zest of genius, and his 
hands flicked white emphasis, while the bailiff intoned : “ Yes 
mi . Yes, sir ! You’re right, Master ! ” 

But the man was hardly listening. He was looking at the Master’s 
Ujir la\Mi shirt and curious pink tie with the fiery red stone, at the 
enamel sleeve-links, and at the ring with the peculiar scarab. The 
brown scan hing eyes til the man of the soil glanced repeatedly over 
the fine, immaculate figure of the Master, with a sort of slow, 
calculating wonder. But if he happened to catch the Master’s 
bright, exalted glance, his own eye lit up with a careful cordiality 
and deference, as he bowed his head slightly. 

I bus !>ct.>. en them they decided what crops should be sown, 
what h iuli/.crs sh uld be used in different places, which breed of 
pigs should be imported, and which line of turkeys. That is to 
tin- bailiff, bv continually cautiously agreeing with the Master, 
kept out of it, a r 1 ’■ t the young man ha\e hh own way. 

The Master * w what he was talking about. He was brilliant 
at grasping the got of a lxx>k. and knowing how to apply his know- 
ledge. ( )n the whole, his ideas weie sound. The bailiff even knew 
it. Bui in the man of the soil there was no answering enthusiasm. 

1 he brown e\rs smiled their cordial deference, but the thin lips 
ne\et thanged. 1 lie Master pursed nis own flexible mouth in a 
bo\ish \risuiilitv, as he clc\crly sketched in his ideas to the other 
man, and the bailiff made eyes of admiration, but in his heart he 


was not attending, he was onlv watching the Master as he would 
have watched a queer, caged animal, quite without s»ympath\ . not 
implicated. 

So, it was settled, and the Muster rang for Eh cry, the butler, to 
bring a sandwich. He, the Master, was pleased. The butler saw 
it, and came back with aueho\\ and ham sandwiches, and a newly 
opened bottle of vermouth. Thru* w.o always a newly opened bottle 
of something. 

It was the same with the mason. The Master and he discussed 
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tiie drainage of a bit of land, and more pipes were ordered, more 
special bricks, more this, more that. 

Fine weather came at last ; there was a little lull in the hard 
work on the island. The Master went for a short cruise in his 
yacht. It was not really a yacht, just a little bit of a thing. They 
sailed along the coast of the mainland, and put in at the ports. 
At every port some friend turned up, the butler made elegant little 
meals in the cabin. Then the Master was invited to villas and 
hotels, his people disembarked him as if he were a prince. 

And oh, ho* expensive it turned out ! He had to telegraph to 
the bank for money. And he w*cnt home again, to economize. 

The marsh-marigolds were blazing in the little, swamp where the 
ditches were being dug for drainage. He almost regretted, now, the 
work in hand. The vellow beauties would not blaze again. 

Harvest came, and a bumper crop. There must be a harvest- 
home supper. The long barn was now completely restored and 
added to. The carpenter had made long tables, [^interns hung 
from the beams of the high-pitched roof. Ail the people of the 
island were assembled. The build! presided. It was a gay scene. 

Towards the end of the supper the Master, in a velvet ja< ket. 
appeared with his guests. Then the bailiff rose and proposed " The 
Master ! Ia>ng liU* and health to the Master ! ” All the people 
drank the health with great enthusiaNm and cheering. The Muster 
replied with a little speech : l hey were on an island in a little 
world of their own. It depended on them all to make this world 
a world of true happiness and content. Kuril must do his part. lit 
hoped he himself did what he could, for his heart was in his island, 
and with the people of his bland. 

The butler responded : As long as the island had such a Masiei, 
it could not help but be a little heaven for all the people on it. 
Tills was seconded with \iri!r warmth by the bailiff and the mason, 
the skipper was beside hinwelf. Then there was dancing, the old 
carpenter was fiddler. 

But under all this, things were not well. 'Hie very next morning 
came the farm-boy to say that a cow had fallen over the cliff. Tin- 
Master went to look. He peered over the not very high dcclivin. 
and saw her lying dead, on a green ledge under a bit of late-flowering 
broom. A beautiful, expensive creature, already looking swollen. 
But what a fool, to fall so unnecessarily ! 

It was a question of getting several men to haul her up the bank, 
and then of skinning and burying !icr. No one would cat the meat. 
How repulsive it all was ! 
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This was symbolic of the island. As sure as the spirits rose in the 
human breast, with a movement of joy, an invisible hand struck 
malevolently out of the silence. There must not be any joy, nor 
even any quiet peace. A man broke a leg, another was crippled 
with rheumatic fever. I he pigs had om * strange disease. A storm 
drove the yacht on a rock. The mason hated the butler, and 
refused to let his daughter serve at the house. 

Out of the very air came a stony, heavy malevolence. The island 
itself seemed malicious. It would go on being hurtful and evil for 
weeks at a time. Then suddenly again one morning it would be 
fair, lovely as a morning in Paradise, everything beautiful and 
flowing. And everybody would begin to feci a great relief, and a 
hnj)f* for happiness. 

1 hen as soon as the Master was opened out in spirit like an open 
flower, some ugly blow would fall. Somebody would send him an 
anonymous note, accusing some other per, on on the bland. Some- 
body else would come hinting things against one of his servants. 

“ Some folks think they’ve got an easy job out here, with all the 
pi* kings thev make ! ” the mason’s daughter screamed at the suave 
butler, in hi • Maker's hearing. He pretended not to hear. 

44 M\ man sav s "his bland is surely one of the lean kine of Egypt, 
it would swallow a Mght of money, and you’d never get anything 
back out of it,” confided the farm-hand’s wife to one of the Master’s 
\ 1 s i t < > rs . 

1 he people \ _* not contented. They were not islanders. “ We 

feel wc'ie not thing right by the children, said those who had 
children. “ We feel we’re not doing right b\ om selves,” said those 
who had no c hildren. And the various families fairly came to halt 
one unoih< r. 

Yet tilt' bland was so lovely. When there was a scent of honey- 
suckle and the moon brightly flickering down on the sea, then even 
the grumblci s felt a strange nostalgia for it. It set \ou \ earning, 
with a wild yearning : perhaps for the past, to be far back in the 
mysterious past of the island, when the blood had a different throb. 
Strange floods of pa-^ion came o\er you, strange violent lusts and 
imaginations of cruelty. 1 he blood and the passion and the lust 
whit h the island had known. Uncanny dreams, half-dreams, half- 

cvocated yearnings. . . . . , „ 

The Master himself began to be a little airaid of his island. He 
felt here strange violent leelings he had nc\er felt before, and lustful 
desires that he had been quite free lrom. lie knew quite well now 
that his people didn’t love him at all. He knew that their spirits 
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were secretly against him, malicious, jeering, envious, and lurking 
to down him. He became just as wary and secretive with regard 
to them. 

But it was too much. At the end of the second year, several 
departures took place. The housekeeper went. The Master always 
blamed self-important women most. The mason said he wasn't 
going to be monkeyed about any more, so he took his departure, 
with his family. The rheumatic farm-hand left. 

And then the year's bills came in, the Master made up his accounts. 
In spite of good* crops, the assets were ridiculous, against the spend- 
ing. The island had again lost, not hundreds but thousands of 
pounds. It was incredible. But you simply couldn’t believe it ! 
Where had it all gone ? 

The Master spent gloomy nights and days going through accounts 
in the library. He was thorough. It became evident, now the 
housekeeper had gone, that she had swindled him. Probably 
everybody was swindling him. But he hated to think it, so he put 
the thought away. 

He emerged, however, pale and hollow-eyed from his balancing 
of imbalanceablc accounts, looking as if something had kicked him 
in the stomach. It was pitiable. But the money had gone, and 
there was an end of it. Another great hole in his capital. How 
could people be so heartless ? 

It couldn’t go on, that was evident. He would soon be bankiupt. 
He had to give regretful notice to his butler. He was afraid to lind 
out how much his butler had swindled him. Because the man was 
such a wonderful butler, after all. And the farm-bailiff had to go. 
The Master had no regrets in that quarter. The losses on the farm 
had almost embittered him. 

The third year was spent in rigid cutting down of expenses. 1 hr 
island was still mysterious and fascinating. But it was also treai herons 
and cruel, secretly, fathomlessly malevolent. In spite of all its laii 
show' of white blossom and bluebells, and the lovely' dignity ol 
foxgloves bending their rose-red bells, it w as your implacable oneim . 

With reduced staff, reduced wages, reduced splendour, the thiid 
year went by. But it was fighting against hope. The farm still ioa 
a good deal. And once more, there was a hole in that remnant M 
capital. Another hole in that which was ah each a mere remnant 
round the old holes. The island was mysterious in thi^ also : it 
seemed to pick the very money out of your poc ket, as if it were an 
octopus with invisible arms stealing from you in eveiv direction. 

Yet the Master still loved it. But with a touch of rancour now. 
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He spent, however, the second half of the fourth year intensely 
working on the mainland, to be rid of it. And it was amazing 
how difficult he found it, to dispose of an island. He had thought 
that everybody was pining for such an island as his ; but not at all. 
Nobody would pay any price for it. And he wanted now to get rid 
of it, as a man who wants a divorce at any cost. 

It was not till the middle of the fifth year that he transferred it, 
at a considerable loss to himself, to an hotel company who were 
willing to speculate in it. They were to turn it into a handy honey- 
moon-and-golf island. 

There, take that, island which didn’t know when it was well off. 
Now be a honeymoon-and-golf island ! 


ii 

THE SECOND ISLAND 

The islander had to move. But he was not going to the mainland. 
Oh, no ! He moved to the smaller island, which still belonged to 
him. And lie took with him the faithful old carpenter and wife, the 
couple he rcall\ « aicd for ; also a widow and daughter, who 

had kept house for him the last year ; also an orphan lad, to help 
(lie <>1(1 man. 

I he small island was \erv small ; but being a hump of rock in 
the sea, it was l>ig fir t than it looked. There was a little track among 
tin* rn< ks and bit -?s, winding and scrambling up and down around 
the idet. that it took \ou twenty minutes to do the circuit. It 
was mote than you would ha\e expected. 

Still, it was an island. The idander moved himself, with all his 
hooks, into the commonplace d\-ioomcd house up to which vou 
had to st ramble from the ro< kv landing-place. There were also two 
join* d-togciher cottages. The old carpenter lived in one, with his 
wife and the lad, the widow and daughter li\ed in the other. 

At last all was in order. 1 he Master s books filled two rooms. 
It was already autumn, Oiimi lilting mil of the sea. And in the dark 
nights, the Master could see the- lights on his late island, where the 
hotel i mil pan v were entertaining guests who would advertise the 
new l'c'sot t for honrymoon-goltvi s. 

( )n his lump ot rock, h««we\er. the Master was still master. He 
explored the crannies, the odd hamlbreadths of grassy level, the 
strep little cliffs where the last harebells hung, and the seeds of summer 
were brown above the sea, lonelv and untouched. He peered down 
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the old well. He examined the stone pen where the pig had been 
kept. Himself, he had a goat. 

Yes, it was an island. Always, always, underneath among the 
rocks the Celtic sea sucked and washed and smote its feathery 
greyness. How many different noises of the sea ! Deep explosions, 
rumblings, strange long sighs and whistling noises ; then voices, 
real voices of people clamouring as if they were in a market, under 
the waters : and again, the far-off ringing of a bell, sure ly an actual 
bell ! Then a tremendous trilling noise, very long and alarming, and 
an undertone of hoarse gasping. 

On this island there wxre no human ghosts, no ghosts of any 
ancient race. The sea, and the spume and the weather, had washed 
them all out, washed them out so there was only the sound of the 
sea itself, its own ghost, myriad-voiced, communing and plotting 
and shouting all winter long. And only the smell of the sea, with a 
few bristly bushes of gorse and coarse tufts of heather, among the 
grey, pellucid rocks, in the grey, morc-pcllucid air. The coldness, 
the greyncss, even the soft, creeping fog of the sea, and the islet of 
rock humped up in it all, like the last point in space. 

Green star Sirius stood over the sea's rim. The island was a 
shadow. Out at sea a ship showed small lights. Below, in the 
rocky cove, the row-boat and the motor-boat were safe. A light 
shone in the carpenter’s kitchen. That was all. 

Save, of course, that the lamp was lit in the house, where the 
widow was preparing supper, her daughter helping. The islander 
went in to his meal. Heie he was no longer the Master, he was an 
islander again and he had peace. The old carpenter, the widow 
and daughter were all faithfulness itself. The old man wojl.nl 
while ever there was light to sec, because he had a passion for work. 
The widow ancf her quiet, rather delicate daughter of thim -three 
worked for the Master, because they loved looking alter him, and 
they were infinitely grateful for the haven he provided them. But 
they didn’t call him “ the Master.” They gave him his name : 
“ Mr. Cathcart, sir ! ” softly, and reverently. And he spoke b.n k 
to them also softly, gently, like people far from the world, afraid to 
make a noise. 

The island was no longer a ” world.” It was a sort of refuge. 
The islander no longer struggled for anything. He had no need. 
It w r as as if he and his few dependents were a small flock of sca-hirds 
alighted on this rock, as they travelled through space, and keeping 
together without a word. The silent mystery of travelling birds. 

He spent most of his day in his study. His book was coming 
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along. The widow’s daughter could type out his manuscript for 
him, she was not uneducated. It was the one strange sound on the 
island, the typewriter. But soon even its spattering fitted in with 
the sea’s noises, and the wind’s. 

The months went by. The islander worked away in his study, the 
people of the island went quietly about their concerns. The goat 
had a little black kid with yellow eyes. There were mackerel in the 
sea. The old man went fishing in the row-boat with the lad, when 
the weather was calm enough ; they went off in the motor-boat 
to the biggest island for the post. Arid they brought supplies, never 
a penny wasted. And the days went by, and the nights, without 
desire, without ennui. 

1 he strange stillness from all desire was a kind of wonder to the 
islander. He didn't want anything. His soul at last was still in 
hint*, his spirit was like a dim-lit cave under water, where strange 
sea-1 oli age expands upon the watery atmosphere, and scarcely 
sways, and a mute fish shadowily slips in and slips away again. All 
still and soft and uncrying, yet alive as rooted seaweed is alive. 

The islander said to himself : “ Is this happiness ? ” He said 
to hinwllT “1 am turned into a dream. I feci nothing, or I 
don’t know ‘Tm l feel. Yet it seems to me I am happy.** 

Only he had to bi\c something upon which his mental activity 
1 ould work. So he spent lung, silent hours in his study, working 
n.»t very fast, nor very importantly, letting the writing spin softly 
In an him as if it we drowsy g* earner. He no lunger fretted 
whether it utic \ d or not, what he produced. He slowly, softly 
-pun it like gossamer, and if it were to melt away as gossamer in 
autumn m< h In* would not mind. It was only the soft evanescence 
ofgossumv things which now seemed to him permanent. The very 
list of eiemitv was in them. Whereas stone buildings, cathedrals 
j< i example, seemed to him to howl with temporary resistance, 
knowing they must tail at last ; the tension of their long endurance 
-M ined to howl forth from them all the time. 

Sometimes he went to the mainland and to the city. Then he 
went elegantly, dressed in the latest style, to his club. He sat in a 
stall at the theatre, he shopped in Bond Street. He discussed terms 
iur publishing hi> hook. But o\rr his face was that gossamy look of 
haung dropped out of the race of progress, which made the vulgar 
tit v people feel they had won it over him, and made him glad to 
back to hi*' island. 

He didn't mind if hr ne\er published his book. The years were 
blending into a ■»' >lt mist, hum whuh nothing ohti uded. Spring 
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came. There was never a primrose on his island, but he found a 
winter-aconite. There were two little sprayed bushes of blackthorn, 
and some wind-flowers. He began to make a list of the flowers ol 
his islet, and that was absorbing. He noted a wild currant bush 
and watched for the elder flowers on a stunted little tree, then foi 
the first yellow rags of the broom, and wild roses. Bladder campion, 
orchids, stitchwort, celandine, he was prouder of them than if thc\ 
had been people on his island. When he came across the golden 
saxifrage, so inconspicuous in a damp corner, he crouched over it 
in a trance, ho knew not for how long, looking at it. Yet it wa> 
nothing to look at. As the widow’s daughter found, when he showed 
it her. 

He had said to her, in real triumph : 

" I found the golden saxifrage this morning.” 

The name sounded splendid. She looked at him with fascinated 
brown eyes, in which was a hollow ache that frightened him a little . 

** Did you, sir ? Is it a nice flower ? ” 

He pursed his lips and tilted his brows. 

" Well— not showy exactly. I'll show it you if you like." 

■" I should like to see it." 

She was so quiet, so wistful. But he sensed in her a peisisirno 
which made him uneasy*. She said she was sn happy : leallv happ- 
She followed him quietly, like a shadow, on the rocky trac k win 
there was never room for two people to walk side by side, lie we m 
first, and could feel her there, immediately behind him, follow me 
so submissively', gloating on him fiom behind. 

It was a kind of pity for her which made him become her Io\n 
though he never realized the extent of the power she had gamut 
over him, anti how s/u' willed it. Blit the moment lie had fallen, 
jangling feeling came upon him, that it was all wrong, lie lelt ,i 
nenous didike of her. He had not wanted it. And it seemed t<> 
him, as far as her physical self went, she had not wanted it eitlui 
It was just her will. He went away, and (limbed at the v\k ol hi 
ntek down to a ledge near the sea. lheie he sat for hours ga/m., 
all jangled at the sea, and saying mwtably to himself: “ W 
didn’t want it. We didn’t really want it." 

It was the automatism of sex that had caught him again. N"i 
that he hated sex. He deemed it, as the C hinese do, one of the* 
great life-mysteries. But it had become nice hanical. automatic, aui 
he wanted to escape that. Automatic sex shattered him, and filled 
him with a sort of death. He though l hr had come through, to 
i.ew stillness of dcsirclessness. Perhaps beyond that, their w.o .1 
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new fresh delicacy of desire, an unentered frail communion of two 
people meeting on untrodden ground. 

Be that as it might, this was not it. This was nothing new or 
fresh. It was automatic, and driven from the will. Even she, in 
her true self, hadn’t wanted it. It was automatic in her. 

When he came home, very late, and saw her face white with fear 
and apprehension of his feeling against her, he pitied her, and spoke 
to her delicately, reassuringly. But he kept himself remote from 
her. 

She gave no sign. She served him with the same silence, the 
same hidden hunger to serve him, to be near where he was. He felt 
her love following him with strange, awful persistency. She claimed 
nothing. Vet now, when he met her bright, brown, curiously vacant 
ryejfv he saw in them the mute question. The question came direct 
at him, with a lone and a power of will he never realized. 

So he succumbed, and asked her again. 

“ Not/’ she said, “ if it will make you hale me." 

“ Why should it 7 ” he icplied, nettled. “ Oi course not.” 

“ You know I would do anything on earth lor you.” 

It was nnlv afterwards, in his r xaspei ation, in* remembered what 
she had said, aial v as more exasperated. Why should she pretend 
to do this /.</ him * Whv not lor herself? But in his exasperation, 
lie drove himself dreprj in. In order to achieve some sort of satis- 
faction, which he never did achieve, lie abandoned himself to her. 
Evervbodv on the sL.nd knew. But lie- did 1101 iaie. 

Then eve n whin ucMre he had left him. and he lelt only shatteicd. 
He lelt that « >n 1 \ with her will had she* wanted him. Now he was 
shatte red and lull of scll-i onte mpt. His idand was smirched and 
spoiled. He had Je»st his place in the rare, desireless levels of l ime 
to which he had at last arrived, and he had fallen right back. If 
<>nl\ it had been tine*, delicate dedte* between them, and a delicate 
meeting on the thiicl raic place* where a man might meet a woman, 
when ihc*v wtie- both true to tlu* frail, sensitive, crocus-flame of 
dcMir in them. But it had been no such thing : automatic, an 
act oi will, not o| true desire*, it left him feeling humiliated. 

Hr went auav liom the* idet. m spue cd her mute reproach. And 
he w under t d about the i.mdmi t, vainlv seeking a place where he 
could stav. He was out of k<*\ ; he did not lit in the world any 
more. 

There came a letter imm l lora her name was Nora— to sav 
she- was alraid she was going to have a child. He sat down us it 
he* were shot, and Ire remained silting. But he replied to her : 
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c< Why be afraid ? If it is so, it is so, and wc should rather be 
pleased than afraid.” 

At this very moment, it happened there was an auction of islands. 
He got the maps, and studied them. And at the auction he bought, 
for very little money, another island. It was just a few acres of' rock 
away in the jor thr on the outer fringe of the isles. It was low, it 
rose low out of the great ocean. There was not a building, not 
even a tree on it. Only northern sea-turf, a pool of rain-water, a 
bit of sedge, rock, and sea-birds. Nothing else. Under the weeping 
wet western sky. 

He made a trip to visit his new possession. For several days, 
owing to the seas, he could not approach it. Then, in a light 
sea-mist, he landed, and saw it hazy, low, stretching apparently a 
long way. But it was illusion. He walked over the wet, springv 
turf, and dark-grey sheep tossed away from him, spectral, bleating 
hoarsely. And he came ter the dark pool, with the sedge. Then on 
in the dampness, to the grey sea sucking angrily among the rocks. 

This was indeed an island. 

So he went home to Flora. She looked at him with guilty fear, 
but also with a triumphant brightness in her uncanny eyes. And 
again he was gentle, he reassured her, even he wanted her again, 
with that curious desire that was almost like toothache. So he to^k 
her to the mainland, and they were married, since she was gning 
to have his child. 

They returned to the island. She still brought in his meals, hei 
own along with them. She sat and ate with him. He would haw 
it so. The widowed mother preferred to stav in the kitchen. And 
Flora slept in the guest-room of his house, mistress of his house. 

His desire, whatever it was, died in him with nauseous finality. 
The child would still be months coming. His island was hateful to 
him, vulgar, a suburb. He himself had lost all his finer distinction. 
The weeks passed m a sort of prison, in humiliation. Vet he stiu k 
it out, till the child was born. But he was meditating ex ape. Floi.i 
did not even know. 

A nurse appeared, and ate at table with them. The doc tor cairn 
sometimes, and, if the sea were rough, he too had to stay. He w.i 
cheery o\er his whisky. 

They might have been a young couple in Goldrrs Green. 

The daughter was born at last. The father looked at the bale,, 
and felt depressed, almost more than he could bear. The millston* 
was tied round his neck. But he tried not to show’ what ho fo!» 
And Flora clid not know. She still smiled with a kind of half-witu 
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triumph in her joy as she got well again. Then she began again 
to look at turn with those aching, suggestive, somehow impudent 
eyes. She adored him so. 

This he could not stand. He told her that he had to go away for 
a tune. She wept, but she thought she had got him. He told her 
he had settled the best part of his property on her, and wrote down 
lor her what income it would produce. She hardly listened, only 
looked at him with those heavy, adoring, impudent eyes. He gave 
her a cheque-book, with the amount of her credit duly entered. 
I his did arouse her interest. And he told her, if she got tired of the 
island, she could choose her home wherever she wished. 

She followed him with those aching, persistent brown eyes, when 
he left, and he never even saw her weep. 

j^Ie went straight north, to prepare his third island. 


111 

thi. iiiird island 

The third bland was soon made habitable. With cement and 
the bit; p< him . Imm the shingle beach, two men built him a hut, 
and loolerl it with coirugnnd iron. A boat brought over a bed and 
table, and three 1 hails with a good cupboard, i.id a few’ books. 
He laid in a supplv of coal and parafhn and lood he wanted so 
llllle. 

1 he houo sto . near the flat shingle bay where he landed, and 
ulnae he pulled up his light In »at. On a sunny dav in August the 
men sailed away and lelt him. The sea was still and pale blue. 

< )n the h->i i/on lie saw the -mall mail-steamer slowh passing north- 
w aids, .is it die were walking. She served the outer isles twice a 
w ci k. lie * ould row out to her if need be, in calm weather, and he 
ondd signal her fmm a llag-talfbehind his cottage. 

Hall-a-clo/m sheep still teuiained on the island, as company; 
and he had a i at to rub against his legs. While the sweet, sunny 
u.;\ of the northern autumn lasted, ho would walk among the 
toiks, and o\ rr the spnng\ mil "t hi< small domain, always coming 
I., the i easeless, restless sea lie looked at c\ery leaf, that might be 
ihih'i cut li 4 *111 another, and he watched the endless expansion and 
contraction of the watcr-to-sed sea-weed. He had never a tiee, not 
c\cu a bit of heather to guaul. Onh the* tuii. and tiny turf-plants, 
and the sedge by the pcx>l, the seaweed in the 01 can. He was glad. 
He didn't want trees or bushes. 1 hc> stood up like people, too 
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assertive. His bare, low-pitched island in the pale blue sea was all 
he wanted. 

He no longer worked at his book. The interest had gone. He 
liked to sit on the low elevation of his island, and see the sea ; 
nothing but the pale, quiet sea. And to feel his mind turn soft and 
hazy, like the hazy ocean. Sometimes, like a mirage, he would 
see the shadow of land rise hovering to northwards. It was a big 
island beyond. But quite without substance. 

He was soon almost startled when he perceived the steamer on 
the near horizon, and his heart contracted with fear, lest it were 
going to pause and molest him. Anxiously he watched it go, and 
not till it was out of sight did he feci truly relieved, himself again. 
The tension of waiting lor human approach was cruel. He did not 
want to be approached. He did not want to hear voices. He was 
shocked by the sound of his own voice, if he inadvertently spoke to 
his cat. He rebuked himself for having broken the great diene e. 
And he was irritated when his cat would look up at him and mew 
faintly, plaintively. He frowned at her. And she knew. She wa* 
becoming wild, lurking in the rocks, perhaps fishing. 

But what he disliked most was when one of tin* lumps ot sheep 
opened its mouth and baa-ed its hoarse, raucous baa. Hr watched 
it, and it looked to him hideous and gross. He came to dislike- the 
sheep very much. 

He wanted only to hear the whispering sound ot tlu* sea, and tin- 
sharp cries of the gulls, cries that tame out of another wot Id to 
him. And best of all, the great silence. 

He decided to get rid of the sheep when the boat came*. I hcv 
were accustomed to him now, and stood and stared at him witii 
yellow' or colourless eyes, in an insolence that was almost cold 
ridicule. There was a suggestion of cold indecency about them 
He disliked them very muc h. And when they jumped with st.u < .it<> 
jumps ofT the rocks, and their hoofs made the dry, sharp hit, and tlu 
fleece flopped on their square backs, he found them repubiu, 
degrading. 

The fine weather passed, and it rained all day. Hr lay a great 
deal on his bed, listening to the water trickling from lib root into 
the zinc water-butt, looking through the open door at the rain, the 
dark rocks, the hidden sea. Many gulls were on the* island now 
many sea-birds of all sorts. It was another world of life. Many ot 
the birds he had never seen before. His old impulse came n\n 
him, to send for a book, to know their names. In a flicker of ihr 
old passion, to know the* name of everything he saw, lie even decide d 
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to row out to the steamer. The names of these birds ! He mu>t 
know their names, otherwise he had not got them, they were not 
quite alive to him. 

I>ut the desire left him, and he merely watched the birds as they 
wheeled or walked around him, watched them vaguely, without 
discrimination. All interest had left him. Only there was one gull, 
a big, handsome fellow, who would walk back and forth, back and 
loith in front of the open door of the ( abin, as if he had some mission 
time, lie was big, and pearl-grey, and his roundncsscs were as 
smooth and lovely as a pearl. Only the folded wings had shut 
blui k pinions, and on the closed black feathers were three very 
distim t white dots, making a pattern. The islander w'ondercd very 
imu h, why this liit of trimming on the hiid out of the far, cold seas. 
And a* the gull walked back and forth, back and forth in front of 
th<* cabin, strutting on pale-dusky gold feet, holding up his pale 
\ello\v beak, that was curved at the tip, with curium alien import' 
am e, the man wondered over him. He was portentous, he had * 
meaning. 

I hen the bird came no more. The island, which had been full 
u( vea-biicb, the flash of wings, the* sound and cut of wings and 
sharp eei i 1 1 b .> in the air, began to be deseited again. Xn longer 
ihe\ sat like li\ing eggs on the locks and turf, moving their heads, 
but h an ely rising into flight round his feet. X>» longer thev ran 
.u n ^ tin* tin f among tin* sheep, and lifted themselves upon low- 
wings. J he host ha - gone. Hut some remained, alwn\s. 

T lie* davs she ned, and the world grew ceric. One dav the 
boat came : as if suddenly, swooping down. The islander lound 
it a violation. It was tortme to talk to those two men. in their 
hoim-b tlunisv clothes. flu: air of familiarity around them was 
v ei v repugnant to him. Ilimself, he was neatly dressed, his cabin 
was tu at and tidy. He resented any intwoion, thcehinwy homeliness, 
the lieav v-fouti dness of the' two li hernicn was really repulsive to 
him. 

I he letters tltev had brought he left lving unopened in a little 
In one of them was his m< ne\. But lie could not bear to open 
even that one. Am kind of on out was repulsive to him. Even 
to lead l.K mime oil an envelope He hid the letters awav. 

And the* hustle and horror c *i getting the dice p caught and tied 
and put m tlu* ship made him loathe with piol mud it pulsion the 
whole of the animal c leatioii. What repulsive god invented animals 
and evil-smelling men.* lo his nosinK, the fishermen and the 
sheep alike smelled foul ; an 11m leanne ss on the fresh earth. 
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He was still nerve-racked and tortured when the ship at last 
lifted sail and was drawing aw ay, over the still sea. And sometimes 
days after, he would start with repulsion, thinking he heard the 
munching of sheep. 

The dark days of winter drew on. Sometimes there was no real 
day at all. He felt ill, as if he were dissolving, as if dissolution had 
already set in inside him. Everything was twilight, outside, and in 
his mind and soul. Once, when he went to the door, he saw black 
heads of men swimming in his bay. For some moments he swooned 
unconscious. It was the shock, the horror of unexpected human 
approach. TKe horror in the twilight ! And not till the shock had 
undermined him and left him disembodied, did he realize that the 
black heads were the heads of seals swimming in. A sick relief 
came over him. But he was barely conscious, after the shoe k. 
Later on, he sat and wept with gratitude, because they were not 
men. But he never realized that he wept. He was too dim. Like 
some strange, ethereal animal, he no longer realized what he was 
doing. 

Only he still derived his single satisfaction from being alone, 
absolutely alone, with the space soaking into him. The grey sea 
alone, and the footing of his sea- washed island. No other contact 
Nothing human to biing its horror into contact with him. Onl\ 
space, damp, twilit, sea-washed space ! This was the bread of Ins 
soul. 

For this reason, he was most glad when there was a storm, or 
when the sea was high. Then nothing could get at him. Nothing 
could come through to him from the outer world, fine, the tenili* 
violence of the wind made him suffer hadlv. At the same time, . 
swept the world utterly out of existence for him. He alwa\s lik< o 
the sea to be* heavily rolling and tearing. I hen no boat undd gn 
at him. It was like eternal ramparts round his island. 

He kept no track of time, and no longn thought of opening a 
book. T he print, the printed letters, so like the drpra\itv of spri t 1 , 
looked obscene. He tore the brass label from his paraffin Mo\c. \l 
obliterated any bit of lettering in his cabin. 

His cat had disappeared. He was rather glad. He riii\ nrd .if 
her thin, obtrusive call. She had lived in the coal-shed. Ariel ea* >1 
morning he had put her a dish ol jjorridge, the same as he ate. 1 1 
washed her saucer with repulsion. He did not like- her writhing 
about. But he fed her scrupulously. 'linn one da\ she did rn-i 
come for her porridge ; she always mewed for it. She did not con ' 
again. 
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He prowled about his island in the rain, in a big oilskin coat, not 
knowing what he was looking at, nor what he went out to see. 
Time had ceased to pass. He stood for long spaces, gazing from a 
white, sharp face, with those keen, far-off blue eyes of his, gazing 
fiercely and almost cruelly at the dark sea under the dark sky. And 
if he saw the labouring sail of a fishing-boat away on the cold 
waters, a strange malevolent anger passed over his features. 

Sometimes he was ill. He knew he was ill, because he staggered 
.is he walked, and easily fell down. Then he paused to think what 
it was. And he went to his stores and took out dried milk and malt, 
and ate that. Then he forgot again. He ceased to registef his own 
feelings. 

The days were beginning to lengthen. All winter the weather 
had been comparatively mild, but with much rain, much rain. He 
hack forgotten the sun. Suddenly, however, the air was very cold, 
.slid he began to shiver. A fear came over him. The sky was level 
and grey, and never a star appeared at night. It was very cold. 
More birds began to arrive. The island was freezing. With tremb- 
ling hands he made a fire in his grate. The cold frightened him. 

And now it < ontinued, day after day, a dull, deathly cold. Occa- 
sional grumblings of snow were in the air. The days were greyly 
Imiger, Inn no < mmge in the cold. Frozen grey daylight. The birds 
f ia ,ed away, flying awav. Some lie saw lying frozen. It was as if 
.11 life were drawing away, contracting away horn the north, con- 
ir.uting Mjutliwanls. “Soon,*' he said to himself, “it will all be 
• me, and in all 0 <c regions nothing will be alive.” He felt a cruel 
ati faction in tin mought. 

1 hen one night then' seemed to be a relief; he slept better, did 
not tremble half-awake, and writhe so much, half-conscious. He 
li.id become s«» used to the quaking and writhing of his bod\ , lie 
li.udlv noticed it. Hut when for once it slept deep, he noticed that. 

He woke in the morning to a curious whiteness. His window was 
nailed It had snowed, lie got up and opened his door, and 
Iimldered. I’gh ! how cold ! All while, with a dark leaden sea, 
,tml black locks euiimcb -pec kled with white. The foam was no 
!„n, (T nine. It seemed dim. And the sea ate at the whiteness of 
tiie n-rpse-like land. ( ‘.rumbles of snow were silting down the dead 


On the ci mind the snow was a foot deep, white and smooth and 
X, .it windless. He took a slim el to clear round his house and shech 
1 hr pallor of morning dark-ned. There was a -uangc nimnlmg 01 
U-otr thunder, in the frozen air, and through the newlytalum, 
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snow, a dim flash of lightning. Snow now fell steadily down, in the 
motionless obscurity. 

He went out for a few minutes. But it was difficult. He stumbled 
and fell in the snow, which burned his face. Weak, faint, he toiled 
home. And when he recovered, took the trouble to make hot milk. 

It snowed all the time. In the afternoon again there was a 
muffled rumbling of thunder, and flashes of lightning blinking 
reddish through the filling snow. Uneasy, he went to bed and lay 
staring fixedly at nothingness. 

Morning seemed never to come. An eternity long he lay and 
waited for one alleviating pallor on the night. And at last it seemed 
the air was paler. Iiis house was a cell faintly illuminated with 
white light. He realized the snow was walled outside his window. 
He got up, in the dead cold. When he opened his door, the motion- 
less snow stopped him in a wall as high as his breast. Looking over 
the top of it, he lclt the dead wind slowly driving, saw the snow- 
powder lift and travel like a funeral train. The blackish sea churned 
and champed, seeming to bite at the snow, impotent. The sky \va> 
grey, but luminous. 

• Hr began to work in a frenzy, to get at his boat. 11 lie was n> 
be shut in, it must be by his own choice, not by the inn hatih al pem* 
of the elements. He must get to the sea. He must be able to get ;u. 
his boat. 

But he was weak, and at times the snow mercame him. It U li 
on him, and he lav buiied and lifeless. Yet e\riv time, lie struggle 
alive before it was too late, and lell upon the snow with die nil 14. 
of fe\er. Kxhausted, he would not gi\e in. lie <irj)t indo<<is an«. 
made cofl'ce and bacon. Long since he had looked s <» mm h. 'I In 1. 
he went at the snow once more. He hum tonquei die snow, tin 
new, white brute forte which had accumulated against him. 

He woikcd in the awful, dead wind, pushing die snow ami 
pressing it with hi* sho\el. It was cold, bee /mg ha:d in the win \ 
e\rn when the sun came out lor a while, and dmwed him hb whin 
lifeless surroundings, the black sea rolling niJImi, flu heel widi dull 
spume, away to the horizons. Yet the sun had powei on his la* * 
It was March. 

He reached the boat. He pushed the snow awav, then sat dow;i 
under the lee of the boat, looking at the sea, which ne.ulv swilled • 
his feet, in the high tide. Curioudv natural the pe bbles looked, in 
world gone all uncanny. The sun shone no mote. Snow was lalln : 
in hard crumbs, that vanished a<* i( by a miiaele as they touches 
the hard blackness of the sea. Hoarse waves rang in the shine le. 
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rushing u p at the snow. The wet rocks were brutally black. Anti 
all the time the myriad swooping crumbs of snow, demonish, touched 
the dark sea and disappeared. 

During the night there was a great storm. It seemed to him he 
< oulci hear the vast mass ol snow striking all the world with a cease- 
less thud ; and over it all, the wind roared in strange hollow vollcvs 
in between which came a jump of blindlold lightning, then the low 
roll of thunder heavier than the wind. When at last the dawn 
faintly discoloured the dark, the storm had more or less subsided, 
out a steady wind drove on. "1 he snow was up to the top of his door. 

Sullenly, he worked to dig himself out. And he managed through 
sheer persistency, to get out. He was in the tail of a great drift, many 
lret high. When he got through, the frozen snow was not more than 
two feet deep, lhit his island was gone. Its shape was all changed, 
greSft heaping while hills rose where no hills had been, inaccessible, 
and they honed like volcanoes, but with snow powder. He was 
si( kern d and o\ en nine. 

His boat was in another, smaller drift. Hut he had not the 
stiength to clear it. He looked at it helplessly. The sho\el slipped 
horn His hand", and lie sank in the snow, to forget. In the snow 
llsell, the o , o-soiimled. 

Soim thing brought him to. He i rept to his house. He was 
almost without feeling. Vet he managed to warm hiimclf. just that 
pail of him which leaned in snow-dtep o\rr the coal lire. Then 
a'Miii, he made hot milk. Alter whit h. t arefully, he built up the fire 

1 hr wind diop d. Was it night acain ? In the silence, it seemed 
he could hear the panther-like dropping ot infinite snow. Thunder 
tumbled neater . < iai klc d (pm k atu r the bleared reddened lightning. 
He lay in bed in a kind oi stupor. 1 lie elements ! I he element' : 
His mind repeated the wotd duiubh. You can’t win against tie* 
eh menls. 

How long it went on, he ne\rr knew. Once, like a wraith, he got 
i*ui, and t limbi d to the top ol a white hill on his uiuecogni/able 
idand. I he sun was hot. “ It i> summer.” he said to himself, “ and 
the time ol lea\es” He looked lupidlv o\er the whiteness of his 
lonign island, o\er the waste < l tin- lifeless sea. He pretended to 
imagine he saw the wink ol a oul. Became he knew too well there 
would ne\ei again be a sail on that stark sea. 

As he looked, the skv mWtiiuudv darkened and chilled, from 
iai otf came the mutter ol the unsatisfied thunder, and he knew it 
was the sf’iial ol the snow tolling o\ci the sea. He turned, and felt 
m bteath on him. 
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At seventy two, Pauline Attenborough could still sometimes be 
mistaken, in the half-light, for thirty. She really was a wonderfully 
preserved woman, of perfect chic . Of course, it helps a great deal 
to have the right frame. She would be an exquisite skeleton, and 
her skull would be an exquisite skull, like that of some Etrusc an 
woman, with feminine charm still in the swerve of the bone and the 
pretty naive teeth. 

Mrs. Attenborough’s face was of the perfect oval, and slightly 
flat type that wears best. There is no flesh to sag. Her nose rode* 
serenely, in its finely bridged curve. Only her big grey eyes were' 
a tiny bit prominent on the surface of her face, and they gave her 
away most. The bluish lids were heavy, as if they ached sometimes 
with the strain of keeping the eyes beneath them arch and bright ; 
and at the corners of the eves were fine little wrinkles which would 
slacken with haggardness, then be pulled up tense again, to that 
bright, gay look like a Leonardo woman who really could laugh 
outright. 

Her niece Cecilia was perhaps the only person in the world who 
was aware of the invisible little wire which connected Pauline's 
eyc-wrinklcs with Pauline’s will-power. Only Cecilia ccnscivusly 
watched the eyes go haggard and old and tired, and remain so. lor 
hours; until Robert came home. Then ping !— the mysterious 
little wire that worked between Pauline’s will and her face went 
taut, the weary, haggard, prominent eyes suddenly began to gleam, 
the eyelids arched, the queer curved eyebrows which floated in 
such frail arches on Pauline’s forehead began to gather a moi king 
significance, and you had the real lovely lady, in all her charm. 

She really had the secret of everlasting youth ; that is to say, she 
could don her youth again like an eagle. Put she was sparing of it. 
She was wise enough not to try being young for too many people. 
Her son Robert, in the evenings, and Sir Wilfred Knipc .sometime-, 
in the afternoon to tea : then occasional visitors on Sundav, wh<n 
Robert was home : for these she was her lovely and changeless sell, 
that age could not wither, nor custom stale : so bright and kindly 
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and yet subtly mocking, like Mona Lisa who knew a thing or two. 
But Pauline knew more, so she needn’t be smug at all, she could 
laugh that lovely mocking Bacchante laugh of hers, which was at 
the same time never malicious, always good-naturedly tolerant, both 
of virtues and vices. The former, of course, taking much more 
tolerating. So she suggested, roguishly. 

Only with her niece Cecilia she did not trouble to keep up the 
glamour. Ciss was not very observant, anyhow : and more than 
that, she was plain : more still, she was in love with Robert : and 
most of all, she was thirty, and dependent on her Aunt Pauline. 
Oh, Coe ilia ! Why make music for her ! 

Cecilia, called bv her aunt and by her cousin Robert just Ciss, 
like a cat spitting, was a big dark-complexioned pug-faced young 
woman who very rarely spoke, and when she did, couldn’t get it 
out. She was the daughter of a poor Congregational minister who 
had been, w Idle he li\ ed, brother to Ronald, Aunt Pauline s husband. 
Ronald and the Congregational minister were both well dead, and 
Aunt Pauline had had (barge ol Cos lbi the last five years. 

They lived all together in a quite exquisite though rather small 
Queen Anne house some twenty-five miles out of town, secluded in 
alittlc dab , and surrounded by small but very quaint and pleasant 
go Hinds. It was an ideal place and an ideal life for Aunt Pauline, 
at the age of sc\enty-two. When the kingtisnci - (ladled up the little 
stream in the garden, going under the alders, something still flashed 
m her heart. She was that kind of woman. 

Robert, wh< was two years older than Cass, went every day to 
town, to his < hambers in one ot the Inns. He was a barrister, and, 
to his secret but \crv deep mortification, he earned about a hundred 
pound's a \ear. lie simplv cuuldnl get aboxe that figure, though it 
was ,ather easy to get below it. ( )f emuse, it didn't matter. I auline 
had inonev. But then wimt was Pauhne’s was Pauline s, and [though 
she could gi\c aim* "t lavhhlv, still, one was always aware of having 
a lovely and undone! pi-ent made to one : presents are so much 
nicer when tl.cv arc undeserved. Aunt l\m me would say 

Robert too was plain, and speechless. He was medium- 

si/cd, rather broad and stout, ti "iig» not tut. ° nlv 
clean-shaven face was tuthcr lat. and someuntes suygesme of an 
Italian priest, in its silence and Us secrecy, nut he h*u . ®re> eyes 
like his mother, but yen- *hy and uneasy, no. i i^dd hk« : hrn^ 

hups Ciss was the on!v per -on "h*> fat '"-’it i. ■ J ' i ost 

Jlaisr, his habitual hehug that he was in the l^uc ahnort 

like a soul that has got into die wrong bod>. But he ne\er d 
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anything about it. He went up to his chambers, and read law. It 
was, however, all the weird old processes that interested him. He 
had, unknown to everybody but his mother, a quite extraordinary 
collection of old Mexican legal documents, reports of processes and 
trials, pleas, accusations, the weird and awful mixture of ecclesias- 
tical law and common law in seventeenth-century Mexico. He had 
started a study in this direction through coming across a report of 
a trial of two English sailors, for murder, in Mexico in 1620, and 
he had gone on, when the next document was an accusation against 
a Don Miguel Estrada for seducing one of the nuns of the Sacred 
Heart Convent in Oaxaca in 1680. 

Pauline and her son Robert had wonderful evenings with these 
old papers. The lovely lady knew a little Spanish. She even looked 
a trifle Spanish herself, with a high comb and a marvellous dark 
brown shawl embroidered in thick silvery silk embroidery. So she 
would sit at the perfect old tabic, soft as velvet in its deep brown 
surface, a high comb in her hair, car-rings with dropping pendants 
in her ears, her arms bare and still beautiful, a few strings of pearls 
round her throat, a puce velvet dress on and this or another beautiful 
shawl, and by candlelight she looked, yes, a Spanish high-bred beauty 
of thirty-two or three. She set the candles to give her fare just the 
chiaroscuro she knew suited her ; her high chair that rose behind 
her face was done in old green brocade, against which her face 
emerged like a Christmas rose. 

They were always three at table ; and they always drank a bottle 
of champagne : Pauline two glasses, Ciss two glasses, Robert the re a 
The lovely lady sparkled and was radiant. Ciss, her black hail 
bobbed, her broad shoulders in a very nice and becoming dress that 
Aunt Pauline had helped her to make, stared from her aunt to her 
cousin and back again, with rather confused, mute, hazel cye^, and 
played the part of an audience suitably impressed. She :ni\ im- 
pressed, somewhere, all the time. And even rendered spre< hlr>>, bv 
Pauline’s brilliancy, even after five years. But at the bottom of her 
consciousness were the data of as weird a document as Ruben < \cr 
studied : all the things she knew about her aunt and comin. 

Robert was always a gentleman, with an old-fashioned punt tiliou 
courtesy that covered his shyness quite completely. He was, am 
Ciss knew it, more confused than shy. He was worse than she wa* 
Cecilia’s own confusion dated from only five years back --Rohr it' 
must have started before he w’as born. In the lovely lady’s worn 
he must have felt very confused. 

He paid all his attention to his mother, drawn to her as a htimbl 
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flower to the sun. And yet, priest-like, he was all the time aware, 
with the tail of his consciousness, that Ciss was there, and that she 
was a bit shut out of it, and that something wasn’t right. He was 
aware of the third consciousness in the room. Whereas to Pauline, 
her niece Ce< ilia was an appropriate part of her own setting, rat her 
than a distinct consciousness. 

Robert took coffee with his mother and Ciss in the warm drawing- 
room, where all the furniture was so lovely, ail collectors’ pieces — 
Mis. Attenborough had made her own money, dealing privately in 
pictures and furniture and rare things fiom barbaric countries — and 
the three talked desultorily till about eight or half-past. It was very 
pleasant, very cosy, very homely even : Pauline made a real home 
cosiness out of so much elegant material. The chat was simple, and 
tfcarly always bright. Pauline was her real self, emanating a liicndiy 
mm Lory and an odd, ironic gaiety. Till there came a little pause. 

At v hit h Ciss always rose and said good night and carried out 
the (“dec tray, to prevent Harriett fiom intruding any more. 

And then ! Oh, then, the lovely glowing intimacy of the evening, 
b* tween mother and son, when they deciphered manuscripts and 
divided p..int*\ Pauline with that eagerness ot a girl, for which she 
v. lumous. And it was quite genuine. In some mysterious way 
die had uiird up her power for being thrilled, in connection with a 
man. Robert, solid, rather qui'-t and subdued, seemed like the 
( !der of the two : almost like a priest with a young girl pupil. And 
i hat was rathe ■ how he felt. 

C i - had a flat for her>clf just across the courtyard, over the old 
i oa< hliotise and stables. There were no horses. Robert kept his 
tar in the coachhouse. Ciss had three very nice rooms up there, 
men Ling along in a row one after another, and she had got used 
lo the tic king of the stable clock. 

lhu sometimes she did not go up to her rooms. In the summer 
die would sit on the lawn, and lmm the open window of the draw ing- 
moni upstairs she would hear Pauline’s wonderful heart-searching 
laugh. And in the winter the \oimg woman would put on a thick 
u.ai and walk slowiv to the little bakntraded bridge over the stream, 
and then look b:u k at the three lighted windows ot that drawing- 
mom where mother and son weie so happy together. 

( ass lo\cd Robert, and site belic\ed that Pauline intended the 
two of them to many : when site wiis dead. Hut poor Robert, lie 
was so convulsed with sh\iie>>s aheady, with man or woman. What 
would he be when his mother was dead -in a do^cn more years ? 
He would be just a shell, the shell of a man who had never li\ed. 
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The strange unspoken sympathy of the young with one another, 
when they are overshadowed by the old, was one of the bonds 
between Robert and Ciss. But another bond, which Ciss did not 
know how to draw tight, was the bond of passion. Poor Robert 
w r as by nature a passionate man. His silence and his agonized, 
though hidden, shyness were both the result of a secret physical 
passionateness. And how Pauline could play on this ! Ah, Ciss 
was not blind to the eyes which he fixed on his mother, eyes fas- 
cinated yet humiliated, full of shame. He was ashamed that he was 
not a man.* And he did not love his mother. He was fascinated by 
.her. Completely fascinated. And for the rest, paralysed in a life- 
long confusion. 

Ciss stayed in the garden till the lights leapt up in Pauline's 
bedroom — about ten o’clock. The lovely lady had retired. Robert 
w'ould now stay another hour or so, alone. Then lie too would 
retire. Ciss, in the dark outside, sometimes wished she could creep 
up to him and say : “ Oh, Robert ! It’s all wrong ! ” But Aunt 
Pauline would hear. And anyhow, Ciss couldn’t do it. She went 
off to her own rooms, once more, and so for ever. 

In the morning coffee was brought up on a tray to each of the 
three relatives. Ciss had to be at Sir Wilfred Knipc’s at nine o’clock, 
to give tw'o hours’ lessons to his little granddaughter. It was her 
sole serious occupation, except that she played the piano for the 
love of it. Robert set off to town about nine. And, as a rule, Aunt 
Pauline appeared to lunch, though sometimes not until tea-time. 
When she appeared, she looked fresh and young. But she w.o 
inclined to facie rather quickly, like a flower without water, in tin 
day-time. Her hour was the candle hour. 

So she ‘always rested in the afternoon. When the sun shone, 
if possible she took a sun bath. This was one of her secrets. Her 
lunch was very light, she could take her sun-and-air-bath before 
noon or after, as it pleased her. Often it was in the afternoon, when 
the sun shone very warmly into a queer little yew-w alled square just 
behind the stables. Here Ciss stretched out the 1> ing-c hair and rugs, 
and put the light parasol handy in the silent little enclosure of thick 
dark yew-hedges beyond the red walls of the unused stables. And 
hither came the lovely lady with her book. Ciss then had to be on 
guard in one of her own rooms, should her aunt, who was ven 
keen-cared, hear a footstep. 

One afternoon it occurred to Cecilia that she herself might while 
away this rather long afternoon by taking a sun bath. She was 
growing restive. The thought of the flat roof of the stable buildings. 
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to which she could climb from a loft at the end, started her on a new 
adventure She often went on to the roof: she had to, to wind 
up the stable clock, which was a job she had assumed to herself. 
Now she took a rug, climbed out under the heavens, looked at the 
sky and the great elm-tops, looked at the sun, then took ofThcr things 
and lay down perfectly serenely, in a corner of the roof under the 
parapet, full in the sun. 

It was rather lovely, to bask all one’s length like this in warm sun 
and air. Yes, it was very lovely ! It even seemed to melt some of 
the hard bitterness of her heart, some of that core of unspoken 
resentment which never dissolved. Luxuriously, she spread herself, 
so that the sun should touch her limbs fully, fully. If she had no 
other lover, she should have the sun ! She rolled voluptuously. 
^\nd suddenly, her heart stood still in her body, and her hair almost 
u'<v on end as a voice said very softly, musingly in her ear : 

“ No, Henry dear ! It was not my fault you died instead of 
marrying that Claudia. No, darling. I was quite, quite whiling for 
you to marry her, unsuitable though she was.” 

Cecilia sank down on her rug powerless and perspiring with 
dread. 1 hat awful voice, so soft, so musmg, yet so unatural. Not 
a luim.rn . v-k'* at all. Y'ct there must, there must be someone on 
the roof ! Oh ! how unspeakably awful ! 

She lifted her weak head and peeped across the sloping leads. 
Nobody ! The chimney were far too narrow to shelter anybody. 
'] heir was no* *ch on the roof. Then it must be someone in the 
tires, in the <. .as. Either that, or terror unspeakable, a bodiless 
M-ice ! She reared her head a little higher. 

And as die did so, came the voice again : 

No, darling ! I told you you would tire of her in six months. 
And you see, it was true, dear. It was true, true, true ! I wanted 
to vpare vmi that. So it wasn't 1 who made you feel weak and dis- 
abled, wanting that very silly Claudia ; poor thing, she looked so 
woebegone afterwards ! Wanting her and not wanting her, you got 
)uiirulf into that perplexity, my dear. 1 only warned you. What 
d>e umld I do ? And you lost your spirit and died without ever 

knowing inc again. It was bitter, bitter ’ 

i he \ oicc laded away. Co ilia subsided weakly on to her rug, 
alter the anguished tension of listening. Oh. it was awful, dhc sun 
dmne, the skv was blue, all M-rincd so lovelv ami afternoon) and 
summery. And yet, oh, honor ! she was going to be forced to 
believe in the supernatural ! And she loathed the supernatural, 
ghosts and voices and rappings and all the rest. 
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But that awful creepy bodiless voice, with its rusty sort of whisper 
of an overtone ! It had something so fearfully familiar in it too ! 
and yet was so utterly uncanny. Poor Cecilia could only lie there 
unclothed, and so all the more agonizingly helpless, inert, collapsed 
in sheer dread. 

And then she heard the thing sigh ! A deep sigh that seemed 
weirdly familiar, yet was not human. “ Ah, well ; ah, well, the 
heart must bleed ! Better it should bleed than break. It is grief, 
grief! But it wasn’t my fault, dear. And Robert could marry our 
poor dull Cks to-morrow, if he wanted her. But he doesn’t care 
about it, so why force him into anything ! ” The sounds were very 
uneven, sometimes only a husky sort of whisper. Listen ! Listen ! 

Cecilia was about to give vent to loud and piercing screams ol 
hysteria, when the last two sentences arrested her. All her caution 
and her cunning sprang alert. It was Aunt Pauline ! It must be 
Aunt Pauline, practising ventriloquism or something like that ! 
What a devil she was ! 

Where was she ? She must be lying clown there, right below 
where Cecilia herself was lying. And it was cither some fiend's trick 
of ventriloquism, or else thought transference that convoyed itself 
like sound. The sounds were very uneven. Sometimes quite 
inaudible, sometimes only a brushing sort of noise. Ciss listened 
intently. No, it could not be ventriloquism. It was worse, some 
form of thought transference. Some horror of that sort. Cecilia 
still lay weak and inert, terrified to move, but she was growing rainier 
with suspicion. It was some diabolic tru k of that unnatural woman 

But what a devil of a woman ! She even knew that she, Cn ilia, 
had mentally accused her of killing her son Hcmy. Poor Ilrnrv 
was Robert’s elder brother, twelve years older than Robert, lb- 
had died suddenly when he was twenty-two, alter an awful struggle 
with himself, because lie was passionately in Imc with a young and 
very good-looking actress, and his mother had humorously despised 
him lor the attachment. So he had caught some Midden ordinary 
disease, but the poison had gone to his brain and killed him, before 
he ever regained consciousness. Cis^ knew the lew fads from her 
own father. And lately, she had been thinking that Pauline was 
going to kill Robert as she hud killed Henry. It was clear minder : 
a mother murdering h<r sensitive sons, who were fast mated by her : 
the Circe ! 

“ I si^jpose I may as well get up,” murmured the dim unbreaking 
voice. “ Too much sun is as bad as too little. Enough sun, enough 
love thrill, enough proper food, and not too much of anv of them. 
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and a woman might live for ever. I verily believe for ever. If she 
absorbs as much vitality as she expends ! Or perhaps a trifle 
more ! ” 

It was certainly Aunt Pauline ! How, how horrible ! She, Giss. 
was hearing Aunt Pauline’s .thoughts. Oh, how ghastly ! Aunt 
Pauline was sending out her thoughts in a sort of radio, and she ; 
Giss, had to hear what her aunt was thinking. How ghastly ! How 
insufferable ! One of them would surely have to die. 

She twisted and she lay inert and crumpled, staring vacantly in 
front of her. Vacantly ! Vacantly ! And her eyes were staring 
almost into a hole. She was staring into it unseeing, a hole going 
down in the corner from the lead gutter. It meant nothing to her. 
Only it frightened her a little more. 

When suddenly out of the hole came a sigh and a last whisper. 

Ah, well ! Pauline ! Get up, it’s enough for to-day ! ” Good 
God ! Out of the hole of the rain-pipe ! The rain-pipe was acting 
as a speaking-tube ! Impossible ! No, quite possible. She hac 
read of it even in some book. And Aunt Pauline, like the old and 
guilty woman she was, talked aloud to herself. That was it ! 

A sullen oxultance sprang into Giss’s breast. That was why she 
would never have anvbodv, not even Robert, in her bedroom 
That was why «hc never do/.ed in a chair, never sat absent-minder: 
am where, but went to her room, and kept to her room, except 
when she roused herself to be alert. When she darkened off. she 
talked to herself! She talked in a soft little crazy \uitc, to herself 
Hut she was nr ciu/.y. It was only her thought', murmuring them- 
selves aloud. 

So she had qualms about poor Henry ! Well she might have . 
(.iss believed that Aunt Pauline had loved her big, handsome, 
brilliant first-born much more than she loved Robert, and that his 
death had been a terrible blow and a chagrin to her. Poor Robcii 
had been only ten years old when Henry died. Since then he had 
been the substitute. 

Ah, how awful ! 

Hut Aunt Pauline was a strange woman. She had left her husband 
when Henrv was a small child, some years even beloie Robert was 
born. There was no quarrel. Sometimes she saw her husband:, 
again, quite antic ahlv. but a little mockinglv. And she even gave 
him ruonev. 

For Pauline earned all hri own. Her lather had been a Consul 
in the Last and in Naples : and a devoted collector ot beautiful an< 
rxotu things. When lie died, soon after his grandson Henrv wa 
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bom, he left his collection of treasures to his daughter. And Pauline, 
who had really a passion and a genius for loveliness, whether in 
texture or form or colour, had laid the basis of her fortune on her 
father’s collection. She had gone on collecting, buying where she 
could, and selling to collectors and to museums. She was one of 
the first to sell old, weird African wooden figures to the museums, 
and ivory carvings from New Guinea. She bought Renoir as soon 
as she saw his pictures. But not Rousseau. And all by herself, she 
made a fortune. 

After her husband died, she had not married again. She was 
not even known to have had lovers. If she did have lovers, it was 
not among the men who admired her most and paid her devout and 
open attendance. To these she was a “ friend.” 

Cecilia slipped on her clothes and caught up her rug, hastened 
carefully down the ladder to the loft. As she descended she heard 
the ringing musical call : “ All right, Ciss ! ” which meant that the 
lovely lady was finished, and returning to the house. Even her 
voice was marvellously young. and sonorous, beautifully balanced 
and self-possessed. So different from the little voice in which she 
talked to herself. That was much more the voice of an old 
•woman. 

Ciss hastened round to the yew enclosure, where lay the com- 
fortable chaise-longue with the various delicate rugs. Everything 
Pauline had was choice, to the fine straw-mat on the floor. The great 
yew walls were beginning to cast long shadows. Only in the corner, 
where the rugs tumbled their delicate colours, was there hot, still 
sunshine. 

The rugs folded up, the chair lifted away, Cecilia stooped to look 
at the mouth of the rain-pipe. There it was, in the corner, under a 
little hood of masonry and just projecting fiom the thick leaves of 
the creeper on the wall. If Pauline, lying there, turned her face 
towards the wall, she would speak into the very mouth of the hole. 
Ccrilia was reassured. She had heard her aunt’s thoughts indeed, 
but by no uncanny agency. 

That evening, as if aware of something, Pauline was a little 
quicker than usual, though she looked her own serene, rather 
mysterious self. And after collcc she said to Robert and Ciss : 
“ I’m so sleepy. The sun has made me so sleepy. I feel full oi 
sunshine like a bee. I shall go to bed, if you don’t mind. You two 
sit and have a talk.” 

Cecilia looked quickly at her cousin. 

“ Perhaps you would rather be alone,” she said to him. 
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“ No, no,” he replied. “ Do keep me company for a while, if it 
doesn t bore you. 

The windows were open, the scent of the honeysuckle wafted ir> 
with the sound of an owl. Robert smoked in silence. There was a 
sort of despair in the motionless, rather squat body. He looked like 
a caryatid bearing a weight. 

“ Do you remember Cousin Henry ? ” Cecilia asked him suddenly. 

lie looked up in surprise. 

“ Yes, very well,** he said. 

What did he look like ? ” she said, glancing into her cousin’s 
big secret-troubled eyes, in which there was so much frustration. 

“ Oh, he was handsome : tall and fresh-coloured, with mother’s 
soft brown hair.” As a matter of fact, Pauline’s hair was grey. 

” The ladies admired him very much ; he was at all the dances.” 
v “ And what kind of character had he ? ” 

“ Oh, very good-natured and jolly. He liked to be amused. He 
was rather quick and clc\er, like mother, and very good company.” 

“ And did he love your mother ? ” 

“ Very much. She loved him too — better than she does me, as a 
matter of fact. lie was so much more nearly her idea of a man.” 

“ Why was he more her idea of a man ? ” 

“Tall - handsome- atlracthc, and very good company — and 
would, I believe, have been very successful at law. I’m afraid I 
,im merely negative in all those respects.” 

Ciss looked at him attentively, with her slow-thinking hazel e\e*. 
Under his imp* sive mask, she knew he suffered. 

“ Do you thmk you arc so much more negative than he? ’* die 
,iid. 

He did not lift his face. But after a few moments he replied : 

“ My life, certainly, is a negative affair.” 

She hesitated before she dared ask him : 

“ And do you mind ? ” 

He did not answer her at all. Her heart sank. 

“ You see, I am afraid my liic is as negative as yours is” she said. 

‘ And I’m beginning to mind bitterly. I’m thirty.” 

Site saw liis creamy, well-bred hand tremble. 

“ I suppose,” he said, without looking at her, one will rebel 
Mien it is too late.” 

That was queer, from him. 

“ Robert,” she said, “ do you like me at all ? ” 

She saw hitf dusky, creamy face, so changeless in its folds, go pale. 

M I am very fond of you,” he murmured. 
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" Won’t you kiss me ? Nobody ever kisses me,” she said pathe- 
tically. 

lie looked at her, his eyes strange with fear and a certain haughti- 
ness. Then he rose and came softly over to her, and kissed her 
gently on the check. 

“ It’s an awful shame, Ciss ! ” he said softly. 

She caught his hand and pressed it to her breast. 

“ And sit with me sometime in the garden,” she said, murmuring 
with difficulty. “ Won’t you ? ” 

He looked at her anxiously and scarehingly. 

“ What about mother ? ” he said. 

Ciss smiled a funny little smile, and looked into his c\cs. He 
suddenly flushed crimson, turning aside his face. It was a painful 
sight. 

“ I know,” he said, “ I am no lover of women.” 

He spoke with sarcastic stoicism against himself, but even she 
did not know the shame it was to him. 

” You never try’ to be ! ” she said. 

Again his eyes changed uncannily. 

41 Does one have to try ? ” he said. 

“ Why, yes ! One never does anything if one doesn’t try.” 

He went pale again. 

“ Perhaps you are right,” he said. 

In a few minutes she left him, and went to her rooms. At least, 
she had tried to take off the everlasting lid from things. 

The weather continued sunny, Pauline continued her sun-baths, 
and Ciss lay on the roof cave dropping in the literal sense of the word. 
But Pauline was not to be heard. No sound came up the pipe. 
She must be lying with her face away into the open. Ciss listened 
with all her might. She could just detect the faintest, faintest mur- 
mur away below, but no audible syllabic. 

And at night, under the stars, Cecilia sat and waited in silence, 
on the seat which kept in view the drawing-room windows and the 
side-door into the garden. She saw the light go up in her aunt’s 
room. She saw the lights at last go out in the drawing-room. And 
she waited. But he did not come. She stayed on in the darkness 
half the night, w hile the ow l hooted. But she stayed alone. 

Two days she heard nothing, her aunt’s thoughts were in»t 
revealed and at evening nothing happened. Then the second night, 
as she sat with heavy, helpless persistence in the garden, suddcnlv 
she started. He had come out. She rose and went s6ftlv over tin- 
grass to him. 
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“ Don’t speak,” he murmured. 

And in silence, in the dark, they walked down the garden and 
over the little bridge to the paddock, where the hay, cut very late, 
was in c ock. There they stood disconsolate under the stars. 

44 You see,” he said, 44 how can I ask for love, if I don’t feel any 
love in myself. You know I have a real regard for you ” 

“ How can you feel any love, when you never feel anything ? ” 
she said. 

44 That is true,” he replied. 

And she waited for what next. 


44 And how can I marry ? ” lie said. 44 I am a failure even at 
making money. I can't ask my mother for money.” 

She sighed deeply. 

“ Then don’t bother yet about marrying,” she said. 44 Only 
iovc me a little. Won’t you ? ” 

He gave a short laugh. 

44 It sounds so at rex ious, to say it is hard to begin, he said. 


She* sighed again, lie was so still to move. 

“ Shall we sit down a minute,” she said. And then as they sat 
on the hav, she added : 44 Mav I touch vou ? Do you mind . 

“ Yes. < ninrl 1 Hut do as you wish,” he replied, with that mix- 
ture of .sii\ ness and queer < andour which made him a little ridiculous, 
as hr knew quite well, but in his heart there was almost murder. 
She touched his bla«k, always tidv hail with her fmirers. 

“ l .suppose 1 lvill n 1)1*1 one da>," he said a- Ain, dcnly. 

Thev sat s time, till it grew 1 hilly. And he held her hand 
fast, but be nmi put his anus round bet. At Wt >hc rose, and went 

indnoiw taring good iiiL'li* , ,• i.- _ 

1 lie n< \t das, as Co ilia la> ammoi and ati-is 011 in; dim. 

1 ic - i Mm-bath. and beu.mmu h*.t and iieicc with surmmne sutaa-rm 
sjii' si. 11 It'll. A torn. Ml., a lior in >pite ut hcnrl.. It was .hr 


vU ‘ \ . M) . ..... riv-» • it wa< murmuring awav. in a 

1., (Vi 'ili.i .ii.l 11"1 .m.l‘ Mi>- l-'V »."j 

Suitlv wbisuei inulv. with mlnam and > 

S 3 L. ” ; 

--V' : ■ S' d -.XZ'cU. 

.v non lo sum mat , mat , h un - 1 - v0 <; n f t ant f 

li.attl tlic jx.iM««.u» ilwi.> "> ’ ‘s^’Wu.a it'dth inten-hv as it 
tlexiblo, yet so utuil> o^ . u. ■ • • , <t,..u\ci n bo -• 

>i K hrd and whispered cut c! novd.cu. w 
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delicate, so subtle and flexible and beautifully controlled, while she 
herself was so clumsy ! Oh, poor Cecilia, she writhed in the after- 
noon sun, knowing her own clownish clumsiness and lack of suavity, 
in comparison. 

“ No, Robert dear, you will never be the man your father was, 
though you have some of his looks. He was a marvellous lover, soli 
as a flower yet piercing as a humming-bird. No, Robert dear, you 
will never know how to serve a woman as Monsignor Mauro did. 
Cara , car a mia bellissima , ti ho aspettato come V agonizzante aspetla la tnorte , 
morte deliziosa , quasi quasi troppo deliziosa per urC anima Humana — Soft 
as a flower, yet probing like a humming-bird. He gave himself to 
a woman as he gave himself to God. Mauro ! Mauro ! How you 
loved me ! ” 

The voice ceased in reverie, and Cecilia knew what she had 
guessed before, that Robert was not the son of her Uncle Ronald, 
but of some Italian. 

“ I am disappointed in you, Robert. There is no poignancy in 
you. Your father was a Jesuit, but lie was the most perfect and 
poignant lover in the world. You arc a Jesuit like a fish in a tank. 
And that Ciss of vours is the cat fishing for you. It is less edifying 
even than poor Henry.” 

Cecilia suddenly bent her mouth down to the tube, and said in a 
deep voice : 

“ Leave Robert alone ! Don’t kill him as well.” 

There was a dead silence, in the hot July afternoon that was 
lowering for thunder. Cecilia lay prostrate, her heart beating in 
great thumps. Site was listening as if her whole soul were an car. 
At last she caught the whisper : 

4 ‘ Did spmeone speak ? ” 

She leaned again to the mouth of the tube. 

“ Don’t kill Robert as you killed me,” she said with slow enun- 
ciation, and a deep but small voice. 

44 Ah ! ” came the sharp little cry. 44 Who is that speaking ? ” 

44 Henry ! ” said the deep voice. 

There was a dead silence. Poor Cecilia lay with all the use gone 
out of her. And there was dead silence, 'fill at last came the 
whisper : 

“ I didn’t kill Henry. No, NO ! Henry, surely you can’t blame 
me ! I loved you, dearest. I only wanted to help you.” 

“You killed me!” came the deep, artificial, arcusing voice. 
“ Now, let Robert live. Let him go I Let him marry ! ” 

There was a pause. 
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“ How very, very awful ! ” mused the whispering voice. “ Is it 
possible, Henry, you arc a spirit, and you condemn me ? ” 

“ Yes ! I condemn you ! ” 

Cecilia felt all her pent-up rage going down that rain-pipe. At 
the same time, she almost laughed. It was awful. 

She lay and listened and listened. No sound ! As if time had 
erased, she lay inert in the weakening sun. The sky was yellowing. 
Quickly she dressed herself, w'ent down, and out to the corner of 
the stables. 

“Aunt Pauline !” she called discreetly. “Did you hear thun- 
der ? ” 

“ Yes ! I am going in. Don’t wait,” came a feeble voice. 

Cecilia retired, and from the loft watched, spying, as the figure 
ol the lovely lady, wrapped in a lovely wrap of old blue silk, went 
'rather tottcringly to the house. 

The sky gradually darkened, Cecilia hastened in with the rugs. 
Then the storm broke. Aunt Pauline did not appear to tea. She 
found the thunder trying. Robert also did not arrive till after tea, 
in the pouring rain. Cecilia went down the covered passage to her 
own house, and dressed carefully for dinner, putting some white 
columbine at her breast. 

The drawing room was lit with a softly-shaded lamp. Robert, 
dressed, was waiting, likening to the rain. too seemed strangely 
crackling and on edge. Cecilia came in, with the white flowers 
nodding at lie- h»east. Robert was watching her curiously, a new 
look on his fa e. Cecilia went to the bookshelves near the door, and 
was peering for something, listening acutely. She heard a rustle, 
then the door softly opening. And as it opened, Chs suddenly 
switched on the strong electric light by the door. 

Her aunt, in a dress of black lace over ivory colour, stood in the 
doorway. Her face was made up, but haggard with a look of 
unspeakable irritability, as if years of suppressed exasperation and 
dislike of her fellow-men had suddenly crumpled her into an old 
witch. 

“ Oil, aunt ! " cried Cecilia. 

4 ‘ Why, mother, vou're a lilt 1 '’ old lady !" came the astounded 
voice of Robert : like an a-tonidied hoy : as if it were a joke. 

“ Have vmi only just found it out .■* ” snapped the old woman 
venomouslv. 

“ Yes ! Why, 1 though 1 " his voice tailed out in misgiving. 

The haggard, old Pauline, in a iienzv of exasperation, said : 

“ Aren't we going down * " 
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She had never even noticed the excess oflight, a thing she shunned. 
And she went downstairs almost tottering. 

At table she sat with her face like a crumpled mask of unspeakable 
irritability. She looked old, very old, and like a witch. Robert 
and Cecilia fetched furtive glances at her. And Ciss, watching 
Robert, saw that he was so astonished and repelled by his mother’s 
looks, that he was another man. 

“ What kind of a drive home did you have ? ” snapped Pauline, 
with an almost gibbering irritability. 

” It rainad, of course,” he said. 

“ How clever of you to have found that out ! ” said his mother, 
with the grisly grin of malice that had succeeded her arch smirk. 

“ I don’t understand,” he said with quiet suavity. 

“ It’s apparent,” said his mother, rapidly and sloppily eating her 
food. 

She rushed through the meal like a crazy dog, to the utter con- 
sternation of the servant. And the moment it was over, she darted 
in a queer, crab-like way upstairs. Robert and Cecilia followed her, 
thunderstruck, like two conspirators. 

“ You pour the coffee. I loathe it ! I’m going ! Good night ! ” 
said the old woman, in a succession of sharp shots. And she scj ambled 
out of the room. 

There was a dead silence. At last her said : 

” I’m afraid mother isn't well. 1 must persuade her to see a 
doctor.” 

“ Yes ! ” said Cecilia. 

The evening passed in silent e. Robe it and ( . 1 -.- staved on in tin 
drawing-room, having lit a lire. Outside was mid iam. K;u h 
pretended. to read. They did not want to separate. 1 he evening 
passed with ominous mvstcriousness, vet quickly. 

At about ten o'clock, the door suddenly opened, and Pauliru 
appeared, in a blue wrap. She shut the door behind her, and tana 
to the fire. Then she looked at the two voting people in hate, ual 
hate. 

“You two had better get married quuklv," .die said in an neb 
voice. It would look more detent ; stab a pas donate pair < ' 
lovers ! ” 

Robert looked up at her quinlv. 

“ I thought you believed that mudns should not marry, moilu 1 , 
he said. 

4 * I do ! But you’re not ror iris. Your lather n.n art Ilali.a- 
priest.” Pauline held her daiutilv- lipn< i» d !« ot u> he lur, n a 
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old coquettish gesture. Her body tried to repeat all the old graceful 
gestures. But the nerve had snapped, so it was a rather dreadful 
caricature. 

“Is that really true, mother ? ” he asked. 

“ True ! What do you think? He was a distinguished man, or 
he wouldn't have been my lover. He was far too distinguished a 
mail to have had you for a son. But that joy fell to me.” 

“ How unfortunate all round,” he said slowly. 

“ Unfortunate lor you ? You were lucky. It was my misfortune,” 
she said at idly to him. 

She was really a dreadful sight, like a pietc of lovely Venetian 
glass that has been d topped, and gathered up again in horrible, 
shat p-rdged fragment >. 

Suddenly die left the room again. 

' i’or a week it went on. She did not recover. It was as if every 
nerve in her body had suddenly started screaming in an insanity of 
discordance. The doctor came, and gave her sedatives, for she never 
dept. Without diug., die never slept at all, only paced back and 
torch in her room, looking hideous and evil, recking with malc- 
\ oIrn< e. She tould not bear to see either her son or her niece. Only 
when eifh» r >f them i aine, die asked in pure malice : 

“ Well ! Wh'-i\ the wedding ! Have you celebrated the nup- 


tials vet ? ” 

At first Ci t ilia was stunned by what die had done. She realized 
\ agilely that hi- ; mt. once a definite thru>* of condemnation had 
penr-t i ated he? - -anthill armour, had just collapsed squirming inside 
iici shell. It was too terrible. Ciss was almost terrified into repen- 
unie. I hcn she thought : T his is what die always was. Now let 
her li\e the ic-t ot hei days in her true colours. 

But Pauline would not live long. She was literally shrivelling 
away. She kept her loom, and >uw no one. She had her mirrors 

u.ken awav. . c . 

Robert and Cnilia .sat a good deal together. 1 he jeering ot the 
mad Pauline had not diiven them apart, as she had hoped. But 
C i!i,i dared nut ionics to him " h - u shc had dnn ] c - , „ . . 

•• Do suit think your mother e- cr lo\ ed anybody . U.s asked 
him tentatively, rather wUtUiliv. one evening. 

He looked at her lixedh . 

“ Herself ! " he >aid at last. _ . . 

" She didn't even lovt li. --.elf.'’ said O-. It »as somrU ' l "g 
(hr - wluit w a- it ? " She Idled a trout -led. utterly pu//h.l late to 
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“ Power ! ” he said curtly. 

But what power ? ” she asked. “ I don’t understand.” 

“ Power to feed on other lives,” he said bitterly. “ She was 
beautiful, and she fed on life. She has fed on me as she fed on 
Henrv. She put a sucker into one’s soul, and sucked up one’s essen- 
tial life.” 

“ And don’t you forgive her ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Poor Aunt Pauline ! ” 

But even Ciss did not mean it. She was only aghast. 

“ I know I’ve got a heart,” he said, passionately striking his breast. 
“ But it’s almost sucked dry. I know people who want power over 
others.” 

Ciss was silent ; what was there to say ? 

And two days later, Pauline w r as found dead in her bed, basing 
taken too much veronal, for her heart was weakened. From the 
grave even she hit back at her son and her niece. She left Robert 
the noble sum of one thousand pounds ; and Ciss one hundred. 
All the rest, with the nucleus of her valuable antiques, went to form 
the “ Pauline Attenborough Museum.” 
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Rawdon was the sort of man who said, privately, to his men friends, 
over a glass of wine after dinner : “ No woman shall sleep again 
under my roof ! ” 

He said it with pride, rather vaunting, pursing his lips. ” Even 
my housekeeper goes home to sleep.” 

v But the housekeeper was a gentle old thing of about sixty, so it 
seemed a little fantastic. Moreover the man had a wife, of whom 
he was secretly rather proud, as a piece of fine property, and with 
whom he kept up a very witty correspondence, epistolary, and whom 
he treated with humorous gallantry when they occasionally met foi 
half an hour. Aho lie had a love affair going on. At least, if it 
wasn’t a love affair, what was it ? However ! 

“ No, 1 ve come to the determination that no woman shall ever 
deep under nn 1 oof again — not even a female cat ! ” 

One looked at the roof, and wondered what it had done amiss. 
Beside*, ii wasn't his roof. He only rented the house. What does 
a man mean on how, when he says “ my roof” ? My roof ! The 
only roof I am conscious of having, mvself, is the top of mv head. 
However, he hardly can have meant that no woman should sleep 
under the elegant dome of his skull. Though there’s no telling. You 
see the top ot a -leek head through a window', and you say, “ By 
Jo\e, what a pretty girl's head ! ” And after all, when the indivi- 
dual comes out, it’s in trousers. 

The point, however, is that Rawdon said so emphatically— no, not 
emphatically, succinctly : “ No woman shall ever again sleep under 
mv roof.” It was a case of futurity. No doubt he had had his 
ceilings whitewashed, and their memories put out. Or rather, 
repainted, for it was a handsome wooden ceiling. Anyhow, if 
ceilings have eves, as walls have cars, then Rawdon had given 
his ceilings a new outlook, with a new coat 1 1 paint, and all memory 
of any woman's having slept under them- lor after all, in decent 
circumstances wc sleep under ceilings, not under roofs was wiped 
out for ever. 

“ And will you neither sleep under any woman s roof ? 
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That pulled him up rather short. He was not prepared to sauce 
his gander as he had sauced his goose. Even I could sec the thought 
flitting through his mind, that some of his pleasantest holidays 
depended on the charm of his hostess. Even some of the nicest 
hotels were run by women. 

“ Ah ! Well ! That’s not quite the same thing, you know. 
When one leaves one’s own house one gives up the keys of circum- 
stance, so to speak. But, as far as possible, 1 make it a rule not to 
sleep under a roof that is openly, and obviously, and obtrusively a 
woman’s roof ! ” 

" Quite ! ” said I with a shudder. “ So do I ! ” 

Now I understood his mysterious love affair less than ever. Hr 
was never known to speak of this love affair : he did not even write 
about it to his wife. The lady — for she was a lady — lived only fi\c 
minutes’ walk from Rawdon. She had a husband, but he was in 
diplomatic sendee or something like that, which kept him occupied 
in the su flic ion tl) -far distance. Yes, far enough. And, as a hus- 
band, he was a complete diplomat. A balance of power. II la- 
was entitled to occupy the wide field of the world, she, the other and 
contrasting power, might concentrate and consolidate her position 
at home. 

She was a charming woman, too, anti c\en a be.iuulul woman 
She had two charming c hildren, long-legged, stalkv, i 1«>\ c-pmh- 
half-opcned sort of children. But really chat tiling. And she was 
woman with a certain mwon. She never talked. She in-\cr s.ud 
anything about herself Perhaps she stiffen'd ; pci haps she w.i 
frightfully happy, and made that her came for dlnn e. Perhaps da 
was wise enough even to be beautifully silem about her hap] 'un- 
certainly she never mentioned her sufferings, m r.ni her trial 
rt nd certainly she must have a fair handful ol the latter, for Al<-< 
Drummond sometimes fled home in the teeth «»f a gale of d< la- 
Hc simply got through his own money and thn ugh her, and, thiol 
and fatal stride, through other people’s as well 1 lien somethin'.' 
had to be done about it. And Jane t, clear soul, had to put her hat 
on and take journeys. But she never said an\ thing of it. At least 
she did just hint that Alec didn’t quite make enough money to nice' 
expenses. But after all. we don’t go about with oui eyes shut, an< 
Alee Drummond, whatever else he did, didn’t hide* his prowr 
under a bushel. 

Rawdon and he were quite friendly, but really ! None of then 
ever talked. Drummond didn’t talk, he just went of] and b< havn 
in his own way. And though Rawdon would chat away till the sinal 
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hours/fe never “ talked.” Not to his nearest male friend did he ever 
mention Janet save as a very pleasant woman and his neighbour : 
he admitted he adored her children. They often came to see him. 

And one felt about Rawdon, he was making a mystery of some- 
tnmg. And that was rather irritating. He went every day to sec 
Janet, and of course we saw him going : going or coming. How 
can one help but see ? But he always went in the morning, at about 
eleven, and did not stay for lunch : or he went in the afternoon, 
and came home to dinner. Apparently he was never there in the 
evening. Poor Janet, she lived like a widow. 

Very well, if Rawdon wanted to make it so blatantly obvious that 
it was only platonic, purely platonic, why wasn’t he natural ? Why 
didn t he say simply : “ I’m very fond of Janet Drummond, she is 
my very dear friend ? ” Why did he sort of curl up at the very 
mention of her name, and curdle into silence : or else say rather 
forcedly : “ \cs, she is a charming woman. I see a good deal of 
her, but chiefly for the children’s sake. I’m devoted to the child- 
ren r | hen he would look at one in such a curious way, as if he 
were hiding something. And after all, what was there to hide ? 
If he was the woman’s friend, why not ? It could be a charming 
friendship And if he were her lover, why, heaven bless me, he 
ought to ha\r been proud of it, and showed just a glint, just an 
honest man’s glint. 

Hut no, never a elint of pride or pleasure in the relation either 
way. Instead o r that, this rather theatrical reserve. Janet, it is 
iruc, was jus* . rrsrr\cd. If. she could, she avoided mentioning his 
name. Vet one knew, sure as houses, she felt something. One 
m>pe<tcd her of being more in love with Rawdon than ever she 
had been with Alec. And one felt that there was a hu^h put upon 
it all. Mir had had a hudi put upon her. By whom ? By both the 
men? Or I>\ Rawdon onl\ ? Or by Drummond? Was it for her 
husband's ^ak«* .* Impossible! For her children's? But why! 
Her children were dr\oted u* Rawdon. 


It now had become the custom for them to go to him three times 
a week, for music. I don’t mean he taught them the piano. Raw- 
don was a verv refined musical amateur. He had them sing, in 
their delicate uiilish \oicr<, delicate little songs, and really he 
mu < ceded wonderfully with them ; he made them so true, which 
< hildicn raiclv are, musically, and so pure and cilbitless, like little 
ilamelets of sound. It tealiv was rather beautiful, and sweet of him. 
And he taught them tnusu\ the delicacy ut the leel of it. They had a 
tegular teacher for the piaiticc. 
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Even the little girls, in their young little ways, were in love with 
Rawdon ! So if their mother were in love too, in her ripened 
womanhood, why not ? 

Poor Janet ! She was so still, and so elusive : the hush upon 
her ! She was rather like a half-opened rose that somebody had 
tied a string round, so that it couldn’t open any more. But why ? 
Why ? In her there was a real touch of mystery. One could never 
ask her, because one knew her heart was too keenly involved : oi- 
lier pride. 

Whereat there was, really, no mystery about Rawdon, refined 
and handsome and subtle as he was. He had no mystery : at least, 
to a man. What he wrapped himself up in was a certain amount 
of mystification. 

Who wouldn’t be irritated to hear a fellow saying, when for 
months and months he has been paying a daily visit to a lonely and 
very attractive woman — nay, lately even a twice-daily visit, even i( 
always before sundown — to hear him say, pursing h\< lips after a 
sip of his own very' moderate port : “ I’ve taken a vow that no 
woman shall sleep under iny roof again ! ” 

I almost snapped out : “ Oh, what the hell ! And what about 
your Janet ? ” But I remembered in time, it was not my aflaii, 
and if he wanted to have his mystifications, let him have them. 

If he meant he wouldn’t have his wife sleep under his roof again, 
that one could understand. They were really very witty with one 
another, he and she, but fatally and damnably married. 

Vet neither wanted a divorce. And neither put the slighted 
claim to any control over the other's behaviour. He said : “ Wmr.c 11 
live on the moon, men on the earth.” And she said : “ I don't 
mind in the least if he loves Janet Drummond, poor tiling. It 
would be a change lor him, from loving himself. And a 1 hange lot 
her, if somebody loved her ” 

Poor Janet ! But he wouldn’t have her sleep under his roof, no, 
not for any money. And apparently he never slept under hers if 
she could be said to have one. So what the dnue ? 

Of course, if thcy p were friends, just fiiends, all right ! But then in 
that case, why start talking about not having a woman sleep under 
your roof? Pure mystification ! 

The cat never came out of the bag. But one evening I dbtin< if. 
heard it mewing inside its sack, and I even believe l saw a claw 
through the canvas. 

It was in November ~ every tl ing much as usual myself pri< kir. 
my ears to hear if the rain had stopped, and 1 tc.uld lion . 
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because I was just a little bored about “ cornemuse ” music I had 
been having dinner with Rawdon, and listening to hte ever since 

lifr" 1 ' TV n0t ’ ° f Coursc > and why “hey 

shouldn t sleep under his roof, but fourteenth-century melody and 
windbag accompaniment. y y na 

to eohomp 1 'n?** ** ‘T 0 ’ clock '^t I was restless, and wanted 
go home. I here was no longer any sound of rain. And Rawdon 
was perhaps going to make a pause in his monologue. 

Suddenly there was a tap at the door, and Rawdon’s man, 
awktn, edged in. Rawdon, who had been a major in some 
antastic capacity during the war, had brought Hawkcn back with 
linn. I his fresh-faced man of about thirty-five appeared in the 
doorway with an intensely blank and bewildered look on his face. 

, He was really an extraordinarily good actor. 

A l«id\, sir ! he said, with a look of utter blankness. 

“ A what ? ” snapped Rawdon. 

‘A lady ! then with a most discreet drop in his voice: 
“ Mrs. Dmmmond, sir ! ” He looked modestly down at his feet. 
Rawdon v\cnt deathly white, and his lips qui\ ered. 

Mrs. Drummond ! Where ? ” 

Hawk< .i lilled his e\es to hi' master in a fleeting glance. 

*' 1 sho ed h.*r into die dining-room, there being no fire in the 
drawing-ioom.” 


Rawdon got t< * his feet, and took two or three agitated ^mdc«. 
lie tould not iv Ac up Ills mind. At hot he said, hh lips \u -iking 
with agitaiio 

Bring her in here.'* 

1 hen he turned with a theatrical gesture to me. 

” What this is all about. I don't know," lx* said. 

“ Let me t lear out." said I, making lor the door. 

I le caught me b\ the ai m : 


“ No, u ( iod’s sake ! for (hubs sake, stop and see me through ! ” 
Hr gupped mv arm till it really hurt, and his eyes were quite 
wild. I ditl not know my Obmpic Rawdon. 

ILolilv l backed away to die side of the lire — we were in Raw- 
dnu'.s room, when* the books and piano were and Mrs. Drummond 
.. ppeai ed in the doorway, she was much paler than usual, being a 
• .aim \* ai m-i olouied woman, and she glanced at me with big 
,, nro.u hi id e\ts, as nun h as to say : Von intruder ! You inter- 
loper ! lor mv part, l « oald do nothing but stare. She wore a 
hla< k wrap, which 1 knew quite well, o\er her hlai k dinner-dre^. 
“ Rawdon ! " she said, mi rang it' lmn, and blotting out m* 



existence from her consciousness. Hawken softly closed the door, 
and I could feel him standing on the threshold outside, listening keen 
as a hawk. 

“ Sit down, Janet,” said Rawdon, with a grimace of a sour smile, 
which he could not get rid of once he had started it, so that his face 
looked very odd indeed, like a mask which he was unable cither to 
fit on or take oft'. He had several conflicting expressions all at once, 
and they had all stuck. 

She let hef wrap slip back on her shoulders, and knitted her white 
fingers against her skirt, pressing down her arms, and gazing at him 
with a terrible gaze. I began to creep to the door. 

Rawdon started after me. 

“ No, don’t go ! Don’t go ! I specially want you not to go,” 
he said in extreme agitation. 

I looked at her. She was looking at him with a heavy, sombre 
kind of stare. Me she absolutely ignored. Not for a second could 
she forgive me for existing on the earth. 1 slunk back to my post 
behind the leather arm-chair, as if hiding. 

“ Do sit down, Janet,” he said to her again. 44 And have a 
smoke. What will you drink ? ” 

44 No, thanks ! ” she said, as if it were one word slurred out. 
41 No thanks.” 

And she proceeded again to fix him with that heavy, portentous 
stare. 

He offered her a cigarette, his hand trembling as he held out 
the silver box. 

4i Nothanks ! ” she slurred out again, not r\cn looking at the box, 
but keeping him fixed with that dark and heavy stare. 

He turned away, making a great delay lighting a cigarette, with 
his back to her, to get out of the stream of that stare. He carefully 
went for an ash-tray, and put it carefully within reach- all tin* time 
trying not to be swept away on that stare. And she stood with her 
fingers locked, her straight, plump, handsome arms pressed down- 
wards against her skirt, and she gazed at him. 

He leaned his elbow on the mantelpiece abstractedly for a moment 
— then he started suddenly, and rang the bell. She turned her cy«s 
from him for a moment, to watch his middle finger pressing the bell- 
button. Then there was a tension of waiting, an interruption in the 
previous tension. We waited. Nobody tame. Rawdon rang again. 

44 That’s very curious ! ” he murmured to himself. Hawken w.o 
usually so prompt. Hawken, not being a woman, slept under tin 
roof, so there was no excuse for his not answering the bell. I h< 
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tension in the room had now changed quality, owing to this new 
suspense. Poor Janet’s sombre stare became gradually loosened, so 
to speak. Attention was divided. Where was Hawken ? Rawdon 
rang the bell a third time, a long peal. And now Janet was no 
longer the centre of suspense. Where was Hawken ? The question 
loomed large over every other. 

I’ll just look in the kitchen,” said I, making for the door. 

“ No, no. I’ll go,” said Rawdon. 

Put I was in the passage — and Rawdon was on my heels. 

1 he kitchen was very tidy and cheerful, but empty; only a 
bottle of beer and two glasses stood on the table. To Rawdon the 
kite lien was as strange a world as to me — he never entered the 
servants’ quarters. Put to me it vas curious that the bottle of beer 
vwas empty, and both the glasses had been used. I knew Rawdon 
wouldn't notice. 

“ That's very curious ! ” said Rawdon : meaning the absence < f 
his man. 

At that moment we heard a cp on the servants' stairs, ami 
Rawdon opened the door, to reveal Hawken descending with .v 
armful of dicets and things. 

“ \\ hat arc you doing . J ” 

“ \Mi\ ! -- and a pause. “I was airing the clean laundrv . 
like not to w.i'lc the* lire l.i-t thing.” 

Hawkeri clew ended into the kitchen with a very flushed face and 
vriv bright * e\ and rather rutiled hair, and proceeded to spread 
the linen on 1 nails before the tire. 

“ l lmpe I've not done' wrong, sir," he said in his most winning 
manner. “ Was von ringing t " 

“ l luce times ! Leave that linen, and biing a bottle of the lizz." 

“ Lm a 1 v , sir. You i.iii'l hear tin 1 bell hum the front, sir.” 

It wa* peite.ilv tine. The hou-e was small, but it had been built 
for a verv nervou author . and die servants' quarters were slmt e>lf. 
paddt el oil from the ic-t <>1 the li'*u e. 

Rawdon said no more about the sheets and things, bill lie looked 
more peaked than rv er. 

We went b.u k to the nunn-ioom. Janet had gone to the hearth, 
anil stood with her hand u.i tin* mantel. She looked round at n>, 
l ladled. 

“ We’ie having a bottle ol !i//. said Rawdon. Do let me take 
vour wrap.” 

“ And whc'ie was llawkiu du 1 .isked sain nails. 

“ Oh, busv ••mew here upstair*. 



“ He’s a busy young man, that ! ” she said sardonically. And she 
sat uncomfortably on the edge of the chair where I had been silting. 

When Hawken came with the tray, she said : 

“ I’m not going to drink.” 

Rawdon appealed to me, so I took a glass. She looked inquir- 
ingly at the flushed and bright-eyed Hawken, as if she understood 
something. 

The man-servant left the room. We drank our wine, and the 
awkwardness returned. 

“ Rawdon ! ” she said suddenly, as if she were firing a revolver 
at him. “ Alec came home to-night in a bigger mess than ever, 
and wanted to make love to me to get it off his mind. I can’t stand 
it any more. I’m in love with you, and I simply can’t stand Ain 
getting too near to me. He’s dangerous when he's crossed and 
when he’s worked up. So I just came here. I didn’t see what else 
I could do.” 

She left ofT as suddenly as a machine-gun leaves off firing. We 
were just dazed. 

" You arc quite right,” Rawdon began, in a vague anil neutral 
tone. . . . 

“ I am, am I not ? ” she said eagerly. 

“ I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” he said. “ I’ll go round to the hot< 1 
to-night, and you ran stay here.” 

“ Under the kindly protection of Hawken, you mean ! ” she said, 
with quiet sarcasm. 

“ Why ! — I could send Mrs. Betts, I suppose," he said. 

Mrs. Betts was his housekeeper. 

'* You couldn’t stay and protect me \ ourself ? ” she said quietly 

“ 1 ! T! Why, I’ve made a vow— haven’t I, Joe? " he turned 
to me — “ not to have any woman sleep under my roof again." 
He got the mixed sour smile on his face. 

She looked up at the ceiling for a moment, then lapsed mm 
silent e. Then she said : 

“ Sort of monastery, so to speak ! ” 

And she rose and reached tor her wrap, adding : 

“ I’d better go, then.” 

“Joe will see you home." he ^aitl. 

She faced round on me. 

“Do you mind not seeing me home. Mi. Bradley?” she said, 
gazing at me. 

“ Not if you don’t want me,” >»aid I. 

“ Hawken will drive you,” said Rawdon. 
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“ Oh, no, he won’t ! ” she said. “ I’ll walk. Good night.” 

“ I’ll get my hat,” stammered Rawdon, in an agony. “ Wait ! 
Wait ! The gate will be locked.” 

“It was open when I came,” she said. 

He rang for Hawken to unlock the iron doors at the end of the 
short drive, whilst he himself huddled into a great-coat and scarf, 
fumbling for a flashlight. 

“ You won’t go till 1 come back, will you ? ” he pleaded to me. 

41 I’d be awfully glad if you’d stay the night. The sheets will be 
aired.” 

I had to promise — and he set off with an umbrella, in the rain, 
at the same time asking Hawken to take a flashlight and go in front. 
So that was how they went, in single file along the path over the 
^ fields to Mrs. Diuinmond’s house, Hawken in front, with flashlight 
and umbrella, < ur\ing round to light up in front of Mrs. Drummond, 
wlm, with umbrella only, walked isolated between two lights, 
Rawdon shining his flashlight cm her from the rear from under his 
umbrella. I turned indoors. 

So that was o\cr ! At least, for the moment ! 

1 thomdn I would go upstairs and sec how damp the becl in the 
guc.t-Juimtx r was, before I actually staved the night with Rawdon. 
lie never had guests— preferred to go away himself. 

The guest-chamber was a good room across a passage and round 
, corner from Rawdon’* room its door just opposite the padded 
MTvii c-door. Has latter sen it c-door stood open, and a light shone 
through. I went into the spare bedroom, switching on the light 
do my surprise, the bed looked as if it had just been left -the 
,h,-rn tumbled, the pillows preyed. I put in my hands under the 
I)- <U lollies, and it was warm. \ cry curium ! 

As 1 stood looking round in mild wonder, I heard a voice call 

M ' UK v ; s 1 -Tai.l I ins.i.ietivelv, and. though startled, strode at once 
,l,c room and through the servants door, towards the voice. 

1 ,..hi shone lrom the open dooiwav of one ot the servants rooms 
| , im . was a nmllled little sluiek. and I was standing looking into 
v.h it was piohablv Ilawken's heuiooni, and seeing a soil and picttv 
uhit<‘ leg and a \crv prettv feminine posterior \ erv thinh dimmed in 
he. ^’rl night-dress! just in the act of climbing into a narrow 
1 . I . ,‘a lIK | ,h.n arrested, the owner of th- prettv posterior burv- 
her lace in the bedclmhe-. to be invisible, like lac osttuh in the 


mg her lace 
md. 


disueetlv wilhdiew, we 


.rnt downstairs and poured in' self a glass 



of wine. And very shortly Rawdon returned looking like Hamlet 
in the last Act. 

He said nothing, neither did I. We sat and merely smoked. 
Only as he was seeing me upstairs to bed, in the now immaculate 
bedroom, lie said pathetically : 

” Why aren’t women content to be what a man wants them to 
be?” 

“ Why aren’t they ! ” said I wearily. 

“ I thought I had made everything dear,” he said. 

“ You start at the wrong end,” said 1. 

And as 1 said it, the picture came into my mind of the pretty 
feminine butt-end in Haw ken’s bedroom. Yes, Haw ken made 
better starts, wherever lie ended. 

When he brought me my cup of tea in the morning, he wa< very 
soft and catlike. I asked him what sort of day it was, and lie asked 
me if Td had a good night, and was I lomfoiuble. 

“Very comfortable!” said 1. Hut I tunud \ou out, I’m 
afraid.” 

" Me', sir ? ” He turned on me a lac e « »f uttei l.< \s iidei n.i m 

But I looked him in the eye. 

“ Is your name Joe ? ” I asked him. 

“ You’re right, sir.” 

“So is mine.” said I. “ However, 1 didn’t mc her fa< e, >o it\ 
all right. I suppose you were a bit tight, in that little* be. i ' “ 

“ Well, sir ! ” and he Hashed me a smile ol amazing imm.d. • <•. 
and lowered his tone to utter confidence. “ i his is the Ikm bed n. 
the house, this is.” And lie touched it . 

“ You’ve not tried them all, Miicly , J “ 

A look of indignant horror on his face ! 

■* Xo, sir, indeed I haven’t.” 

That day, R.-.wdnn lelt for London. < »n his wa\ to Tunis, and 
Hawkcn was to follow him. 1 he tool ol Li- home Linked |iM tin 
same. 

Tlic Drummonds moved too went away M*mrwhcie, and lelt a 
lot of unsatisfied tradespeople behind. 



the rocking-horse winner 

r I III KE was a woman who was beautiful, who started with all the 
ud\ anuses, \et she had no luck. She married for love, and the love 
turned to dust. She had bonny children, yet she felt they had been 
tin list upon her, and she could not love them. They looked at her 
i oldly, as il they were finding fault with her. And hurriedly she felt 
.ske must cover up sonic fault in herself. Yet what it was that she 
must co\er up Hie never knew. Nevertheless, when her children 
were present, she always felt the centre of her heart go hard. This 
troubled her, and in her manner she was all the more gentle and 
anxious for her ( hildren, as if she loved them very much. Only she 
her sell knew- that at the centre of her heart was a hard little place 
that eou Id not feel love, no, not for anybody. Everybody else said 
of her : “ Mm o stub a good mother. She adores her children.” 
Only she herself, and her children themselves, knew it was not so. 
They read it in each othci’s eyes. 

There were a hov and two little girls. They Used in a pleasant 
hnuse, with a r . dt n, and they had dialect servants, and lelt them- 
selves superior to anyone in the neighbourhood. 

Although they lived in style, they felt always an anxiety in the 
house. There was never enough money. The mother had a small 
iiuome, and the father had a small income, but not nearly enough 
ini the so< ial position which thev had to keep up. The father went 
in to town to some office. But though he had good prospects 
these prospects never materialized. There was always the grind- 
ing sense of the shortage of money, though the style was always 
kept up. 

At last the mother said, ” I will see if / can’t make something.” 
Bui she did not know where to begin. She nuked her brains, and 
tried ibis thing and the nlhei, but could not lind anything .successful. 
The failure made deep lines tome into her face. Her children were 
glowing up, thev would have to go to mIiooI. llicrc must be moic 
money, there must be more money. 1 he father, who was aiwa\s 
\erv handsome and expeiui\c in his tastes, seemed as il he never 
:rould be able to do anything worth doing. And the mother, who 
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had a great belief in herself, did not succeed any better, and her 
tastes were just as expensive. 

And so the house came to be haunted by the unspoken phrase : 
Thete must be more money ! There must be more money / The children 
could hear it all the time, though nobody said it aloud. They heard 
it at Christmas, when the expensive and splendid toys filled the 
nursery. Behind the shining modern rocking-horse, behind the 
smart doll’s-house, a voice would start whispering : “ There must be 
more money % ! There must be more money ! ” And the children 
would stop playing, to listen for a moment. They would look into 
each other’s eyes, to see if they had all heard. And each one saw in 
the eyes of the other two that they too had heard. “ There must he 
more money ! There must be more money ! ” 

It came whispering from the springs of the still-swaying rocking- 
horse, and even the horse, bending Ins wooden, champing head, 
heard it. The big doll, sitting so pink and smirking in her new pram, 
could hear it quite plainly, and seemed to be smirking all the more 
self-consciously because of it. The foolish puppy, too, that took the 
place of the teddy-bear, he was looking so extraordinarily foolish for 
no other reason but that he heard the secret whisper all over the 
house : “ There must be more money ! ” 

Yet nobody ever said it aloud. The whisper was everywhere, and 
therefore no one spoke it. Just as no one ever says : 44 We are 
breathing ! ” in spite of the fact that breath is coming and going 
all the time. 

“ Mother,” said the boy Paul one day, " why don't we keep a 
car of our own ? Why do we always use uncle's, or else a taxi ? ” 

"Because we're the poor members of the famils," said tin 
mother. 

“ But why are we, mother ? *' 

Well — 1 suppose,” she said slowly and bitterly, “ it's became 
your father has no luck.” 

The boy was silent for some time. 

Is luck money, mother ? ” he asked, rather timidly. 

14 No, Paul. Not quite. It’s what causes you to have money.” 

"Oh ! ” said Paul vaguely. ” I thought when l ncle Oscar said 
Jilthy lucker i it meant money.” 

*’ Filthy lucre docs mean money,” said the mother. “ But it’s 
lucre, not luck.” 

4 * Oh ! ” said the boy. 44 Then what is lti< k, mother ? ” 

* It’s what caust*s you to have money. If you're lu< k\ you ha\r 
money. That's why it’s better to be !>orn lucky than ri< h. If yiiV 
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rich, you may lose your money. But if you’re lucky, you will alwavs 
get more money.” 7 

“ ° h • Will you ? And is father not lucky ? ” 

‘‘ Very unlucky, I should say,” she said bitterly. 

I he boy watched her with unsure eyes. 

“ Why ? ” he asked. 

‘‘ I don’t know. Nobody ever knows why one person is lucky 
and another unlucky.” 

“ Don’t they ? Nobody at all ? Does nobody know ? ” 

Perhaps God. But He never tells.” 

He ought to, then. And aren’t you lucky either, mother ? ” 

“ I can’t be, if I married an unlucky husband.” 

“ But by yourself, aren’t you ? ” 

« 4 I used to think I was, before I married. Now I think I am very 
unlucky indeed.” 

“ Why •> ” 

Well - never mind ! Perhaps I’m not really,” she said. 

The chilil looked at her, to see if she mrant it. But he saw, by 
he lines of her mouth, that she was only trying to hide something 
iiom him. 

“ W:ii, anyhow,” he said stoutly, “ I’m a lucky person.” 

Why ? ” said his mother, with a sudden laugh. 

He stared at her. He didn’t even know why he had said it. 

” God told me,” lie asserted, brazening it out. 

“ I hope He lid, clear ! ” she said, again with a laugh, but rather 
bitter. 

He did, mother ! ” 

“ Excellent ! ” said the mother, using one of her husband's 
«X( laniation>. 

The boy saw she did not belie\e him ; or rather, that she paid no 
attention to his a^mion. This angered him somewhere, and made 
him want to inmpel her attention. 

He went oil' b\ himself, \ agucly, in a childish way, seeking for 
the i lue to “ luck." Absorbed, taking no hcecl of other people, he 
went about with a sort of stealth, seeking inwardly for luck. He 
wanted luck, he wanted it, he wanted it. When the two girls were 
playing dolls in the nursery, lie would sit on his big rocking-horse, 
charging madlv into space, wnh a iren/.y that made the little gills 
peer at him uneasily. Wildly the horse ca leered, the waving daik 
hair of the* boy tossed, his < ves had a strange glaic in them. 1 he 
little girls dared not speak to him. 

When he had ridden to the end of his mad little journey, he 
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climbed down and stood in front of his rocking-horse, staring fixedly 
into its lowered face. Its red mouth was slightly open, its big eye 
was wide and glassy-bright. 

“ Now ! ” he would silently command the snorting steed. “ Now, 
take me to where there is luck ! Now take me ! ” 

And he would slash the horse on the neck with the little whip he 
had asked Uncle Oscar for. He knew the horse could take him to 
where there was luck, if only he forced it. So he would mount 
again, and start on his furious ride, hoping at last to get there. He 
knew he coifld get there. 

44 You’ll break your horse, Paul ! ” said the nurse. 

44 He’s always riding like that ! I wish he’d leave off ! ” said his 
elder sister Joan. 

But he only glared down on them in silence. Nurse gave him up. 
She could make nothing of him. Anyhow he was growing beyond 
her. 

One day his mother and his Uncle Oscar came in when he was on 
one of his furious rides. He did not speak to them. 

48 Hallo, you young jockey I Riding a winner ? ” said his uncle. 

“ Aren’t you growing too big for a rocking-horse ? You’re not a 
very little boy any longer, you know,” said his mother. 

But Paul only gave a blue glare from his big, rather close-set cye<. 
He would speak to nobody when he was in full tilt. His mother 
watched him with an anxious expression on her face. 

At last he suddenly stopped forcing his horse into the mechanical 
gallop, and slid down. 

44 Weil, I got there ! ” he announced fiercely, his blue eyes still 
flaring, and his sturdy long legs straddling apart. 

*' Where -did you get to ? ” asked his mother. 

“ Where I wanted to go,” he flared back at her. 

“That’s right, son ! ” said Uncle Oscar. “ Don't you stop till 
you get there. What’s the horse’s name ? ” 

“ He doesn’t have a name,” said the boy. 

“ Gets on without all right ? ” asked the unde. 

“ Well, he has different names. He was called Sansovino last 
week.” 

“ Sansovino, eh ? Won the Ascot. How did you know his 
name ? ” 

“ He always talks about horse-races with Bassett,” said Joan. 

The uncle was delighted to find that his small nephew was posted 
with all the racing news. Bassett, the young gardener, who had been 
wounded in the left foot in the war and had got his present job 
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through Oscar Cresswell, whose batman he had been, was a perfect 
blade of the “ turf.” He lived in the racing events, and the small 
boy lived with him. 

Oscar Cresswell got it all from Bassett. 

Master Paul comes and asks me, so I can’t do more than tell 
him, sir, said Bassett, his face terribly serious, as if he were speaking 
of religious matters. 

" And c * 0< ' s * lc cver P ut anything on a horse he fancies ? ” 

Well I don’t want to give him away— he’s a young sport, a 
fine sport, sir. Would you mind asking him himself ? He sort of 
takes a pleasure in it, and perhaps he’d feel I was giving him away, 
sir, if you don't mind.” 

Bassett was serious as a church. 

« f he unde went back to his nephew, and took him off for a ride 
in the car. 

“ Say, Paul, old man, do you ever put anything on a horse ? ” 
the uncle a-krd. 

The boy watihed the handsome man closely. 

“ Why, do \ou think I oughtn’t to ? ” he parried. 

“ Not a bit of it ! I thought perhaps you might gi\e me a tip 
for the ” 

The (. ar sped ,11 into the country, going down to Uncle Oscar’s 
phu < in I iamp'hire. 

“ Honour bright ? ” said the nephew. 

“ Honour b* ’gh*, son ! ” wild the unde. 

“ Well, thci., Daffodil." 

“ Daffodil ! 1 clouhl it, sonny. What about Mirza ? ” 

“ I only know the winin r, -aid tin* bov. “ i l.at s Daffodil.’ 

41 Dalfodil, eh ? ” 

Their was a pause. Dalfodil was an obscure hoi sc cumparath cly. 
“ In. It- ! ” 

, 4 Ycs, son?'’ 

“ You won't let it go any I'm the r. will you ? I promised Bassett. ’ 

“ lhi.Mtt be damned, old man ! \\ hat's he got to do with 

it ? " 

“ We're partners. We've been partners From the first. Uncle, 
he lent me my first the -hidings whidi I lost. I promised him, 
honour blight, it was only b< tween me and him \ onl\ \ou gave me 
that ten-shilling note I started winning with, so I thought you were 
lucky. You won't let it go any further, will you ? " 

The boy ga/ed at his uncle liom tho-o big, hot, blue eyes, set 
lather 1 lose 'together. The unde stined and laughed uneasily. 
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44 Right you arc, son ! I’ll keep your tip private. Daffodil, eh? 
How much arc you putting on him ? ” 

“ All except twenty pounds/’ said the boy. “ I keep that in 
reserve.” 

The uncle thought it a good joke. 

“ You keep twenty pounds in reserve, do you, you young 
romancer ? What are you betting, then ? ” 

44 I'm betting three hundred,” said the boy gravely. 44 Hut it’s 
between you and me, Uncle Oscar ! Honour bright ? ” 

The unclc*burst into a roar of laughter. 

44 It’s between you and me all right, you young Nat Gould,” 
he said, laughing. ” Hut where's your three hundred ? ” 

44 Bassett keeps it for me. We’re partners.” 

44 You are, are you ! And what is Bassett putting on Daffodil ? ’ 
44 He won’t go quite as high as 1 do, I expect. Perhaps lie'll go 
a hundred and fifty.” 

44 What, pennies ? ” laughed the uncle. 

44 Pounds,” said the child, with a surprised look at his uncle. 
44 Bassett keeps a bigger reserve than I do.” 

Between wonder and amusement Uncle Oscar was silent, lie 
pursued the matter no fuilhcr, but he determined to take hi 
nephew with him to the Lincoln races. 

“ Now, son,'’ he said, ” I'm putting twenty on Mir/a, and I’ll 
put five for you on any horse you fancy. What's your pit k ? ” 

44 Daffodil, unt le." 

44 No, not the fiver on Daffodil ! ” 

4 * I should if it was my own fiver," said tin* child. 

“Good ! Good ! Right you are ! A liver for me and a fixer 
for you on Daffodil." 

The child had never been to a race-meeting before, and hi> <\< > 
were blue fire. Hr purged his mouth tight, and wan hed. A Linn li- 
man just in front had put his money on Lancelot. Wild with ext fig- 
ment, he flayed his arms up and down, yelling “ Lamelot ! Lancelot ! " 
in his French accent. 

Daffodil came in first, Lancelot second. Mir/a third. The child, 
flushed and with eyes blazing, was euriotislx serene. His uncle 
brought him four five-pound notes, four to one. 

“ What am I to do with these? " he cried, waxing them before 
the boy’s eyes. 

44 I suppose we'll talk to Bassett," said the box. “I r\pr* i 1 
have fifteen hundred now ; arui twenty in reserve ; and thw 
twenty.'* 
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His uncle studied him for some moments. 

“ Look here, son ! ” lie said. “ You’re not serious about Bassett 
and that fifteen hundred, arc you ? ” 

“ Yes, I am. But it’s between you and me, uncle. Honour 
bright ! ” 

“ Honour bright all right, son ! But I must talk to Bassett.” 

“ If you’d like to be a partner, unde, with Bassett and me, we 
could all be partners. Only, you’d have to promise, honour bright, 
uncle, not to let it go beyond us three. Bassett and I are lucky, and 
you must be lucky, because it was your ten shillings I started win- 
ning with. . . 

Uncle Oscar took both Bassett and Paul into Richmond Park for 


an afternoon, and there they talked. 

It’s like this, >ou see, sir,” Bassett said. “ Master Paul would 
get me talking about racing events, spinning yarns, \ou know, sir. 
And lie was always keen on knowing if I'd made or if I’d lost. It’s 
about a \ear since, now', that I put five shillings on Blush of Dawn 
for him : and we lost. Then the luck turned, with that ten shillings 
he had from von : that we put on Singhalese. And since that time, 
ifs been pretty steady, all things considering. What do you say, 


Master Pam ” 

“ We’ie all right when we’re sure, 


said Paul. “ It's when we’re 


not quite sure that wo go clown.” 

“ Oh, but we’re careful then,” said Bassett. 

“ But when - c . smiled Uncle Oscar. 

“ It’s Mastc. Paul, sir,” said Basket, in a secret, religious voice. 
It’s as il he had it 1‘tom heaven. Like Daffodil, now, for the 


1 imolri. I hat was a> sure as eggs. , n ,, 

•• Did you put an\ thing on Dallochl . asked Oscar Cie-swcll. 

■* Yes. .sir. I made my bit.” 

" And iuv nephew ? " 

Bassett was obstinately silent, looking at 1 aul. 

! ‘VnMcle tweKe hundred, didn't I, Bassett? I told uncle I was 
putting three hundred on Daffodil. 

•• That's right.” said Bassett, nodding. 

,i i} . the inonev ? asked the uncle. 

•• T kcq! it ValV locked up. -ir NLiMcr Paul he can have it any 
minute he likes to ask l««i it. M 

: h. o„ 


the course. 

“ IPs amazing ! ” •‘aid th «■ uncle. 
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14 If Master Paul offers you to be partners, sir, I would, if I were 
you : if you’ll excuse me,” said Bassett. 

Oscar Cresswell thought about it. 

44 I'll see the money,” he said. 

They drove home again, and, sure enough, Bassett came round 
to the garden-house with fifteen hundred pounds in notes. The 
twenty pounds reserve was left with Joe (dee, in the Turf Commis- 
sion deposit. 

44 You sec. it’s all right, uncle, when I’m suie ! Then we go 
strong, for all we're worth. Don't we, Bassett ? ” 

4< We do that. Master Paul." 

44 And when are you sure ? ” said the uncle, laughing. 

44 Oh, well, sometimes I’m absolutely sure, like about Daffodil," 
said the boy ; ” and sometimes 1 have an idea ; and sometimes I 
haven’t even an idea, have 1, Bassett ? Then we're careful, because 
we mostly go down.” 

44 You do, do you ! And when you're sure, like about Daffodil, 
what makes you sure, sonny ? ” 

44 Oh, well, I don’t know,” said the boy uneasily. ” I’m sure, 
you know, uncle ; that’s all.” 

44 It's as if he had it from heaven, sir,” Bassett reiterated. 

44 I should say ?>o ! ” said the uncle. 

But he became a partner. And when the Lcgcr was c oming on 
Paul was 44 sure ” about Lively Spark, which was a quite incon- 
siderable horse. The hoy insisted on putting a thousand on the 
horse, Bassett went for five hundred, and Oscar Crc>swcll two 
hundred. Lively Spark came in first, and the betting had been ten 
to one against him. Paul had made ten thousand. 

44 You seC” lie said, ” I was absolutely sure of him.” 

Even Oscar Cresswell had cleared two thousand. 

44 Look here, son,” he said, 4 ‘ this sort of tiling makes me nervous.” 

44 It needn't, uncle ! Perhaps I shan’t be sure again for a long 
time.” 

4 * But what are you going to do with your money ? ” asked the uncle. 

” Of course,” said the hoy, 44 I started it for mother. She said 
she had no luck, because father is unlucky, so I thought if I was 
lucky, it might stop whispering.” 

” What might stop whispering ? ” 

44 Our house. I hate our house for whispering.” 

44 What does it whisper ? ” 

” Why -why ” — the boy fidgt ted why, I don’t know But 
it’s always short of money, you know, uncle. ” 
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“ I know it, son, I know it.” 

“ X° u ^. n< ! w P co P lc scn ^ mother writs, don’t you, uncle ? ” 

1 m afraid 1 do,” said the uncle. 

And then the house whispers, like people laughing at you 
behind your back. It’s awful, that is ! I thought if I was lucky ” 

“You might stop it,” added the uncle. 

I he boy watched him with big blue eyes, that had an uncanny 
cold fire in them, and he said never a word. 

^ Well, then ! ” said the uncle. “ What are wc doing? ” 
l shouldn't like mother to know 1 was lucky,” said the boy. 

“ Why not, son ? ” 

“ She’d stop me.” 

I don’t think she would.” 

“ Oh ! ” and the boy writhed in an odd way — “ I don t w ? ant her 
to know', unt le.” 

“ All right, son ! We’ll manage it without her knowing.” 

They managed it very easily. Paul, at the other’s suggestion, 
handed over live thousand pounds to his uncle, who deposited it 
with the familv lawyer, who was then to infoim Paul’s mother chat 
a relative had pul five thousand pounds into his hands, whiili sum 
was to be {.aid out a thousand pounds at a time, on the mother’s 
birthday, for the next five vears. 

“ So she'll have a birthday present of a thou and pounds for five 
successive vearT’ said 1’nilc Oh ar. “ 1 hope it won’t make it all 
the hni del fo* a i later. 

Paul’s motntr had her hiithdav in November. The house had 
been “ whispering ” worse than ever lately, and, even in -pite of his 
luck, Paul could not bear up aciaimt it. He wa> very anxious to 
sec* the cflei t of the biithday letter, telling his mother about die 
thousand pounds. 

When there were no visitors, Paul now took his meals with Ins 
parents, as he was hevond the nm^eiy control. 1 1 is mother went into 
town nearly even dav. She hail discovered that she had an odd 
knack of sketching furs and chess materials, so she worked secretly 
in the studio of a friend who was the c hiet “ anbt for tho leading 
diapers. She drew the figures uf ladies in fun and ladies in silk 
and sequins tor the newspaper advcitisements. Phis young 
woman artist earned several thousand pounds a >ear, but Paul s 
mother onlv made several hundreds, and she was again dissatisfied. 
She so wanted to be lint m something, anil she did not succeed, 
even in making sketi hes lot drapery advei tisemcnis 

She was down to breakl.vt on the morning ol lui birthday. Paul 
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watched her face as she read her letters. He knew the lawyer’s 
letter. As his mother read it, her face hardened and became more 
expressionless. Then a cold, determined look came on her mouth. 
She hid the letter under the pile of others, and said not a word 
about it. 

“ Didn’t you have anything nice in the post for your birthday, 
mother ? ” said Paul. 

Quite moderately nice,” she said, her voice cold and absent. 

She went away to town without saying more. 

But in the afternoon Uncle Oscar appeared. He said Paul’s 
mother had had a long interview with the lawyer, asking if the 
whole five thousand could not be advanced at once, as she was in 
debt. 

44 What do you think, uncle ? ” said the boy. 

44 I leave it to you, son.” 

44 Oh, let her have it, then ! We can get some more with the 
other,” said the boy. 

44 A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, laddie ! ” said 
Uncle Oscar. 

“ But I’m sure to know for the Grand National ; nr the Lincoln- 
shire ; or else the Derby. I’m sure to know for om of them,” said 
Paul. 

So Uncle Oscar signed the agreement, and Paul's mother tout lied 
the whole five thousand. Then something \rry curious happened. 
The voices in the house suddenly went mad, like a chorus of frogs 
on a spring evening. There were certain new furnishing', and Paul 
had a tutor. He was really going to Lton, his father's s< honl, in tin 
following autumn. There were flowers in the winter, and a blossom- 
ing of the luxurv Paul’s mother had been used to. And yet the \<»i< <■> 
in the house, behind the sprays of mimosa and almond-blossom, and 
from under the piles of iridescent cushions, simply t tilled and 
screamed in a sort of ecstasy : ' 4 There must be more monc\ ! 

Oh-h-h ; there must be more money. Oh, now. now-w ! Xow-w-w 
— there must be more money!- more than c\er ! More than 
ever ! ” 

It frightened Paul terribly. He studied away at his Latin and 
Greek with his tutors. But his intense hours were spent with Bas- 
sett. The Grand National had gone by : he had not “ known.’' 
and had lost a hundred pounds. Summer was at hand. He w.o 
in agony for the Lincoln. Bu f even for the Lincoln he didn 1 
44 know,” and he lost fifty pounds. He became wild-eyed ami 
strange, as if something were going to explode in him. 
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“ Let it alone, son ! Don’t you bother about it ! ” urged Uncle 
Oscar. But it was as if the boy couldn’t really hear what his uncle 
was saying. 

” I’ve got to know for the Derby ! I’ve got to know for the 
Dei by ! ** the child reiterated, his big blue eyes blazing with a sort 
of madness. 

His mother noticed how overwrought he was. 
fci You’d better go to the seaside. Wouldn’t you like to go now 
to the seaside, instead of waiting ? I think you’d better,” she said, 
looking down at him anxiously, her Iwarl furiously heavy because 
of him. 

But the child lifted his uncanny blue eyes. 

“ I couldn’t possibly go before the De rby, mother ! ” he said. 
“J couldn’t possibly ! ” 

“ Why not ? ” she said, her voice becoming heavy when she was 
opposed. ** Why not ? You can still go from the seaside to sec the 
Derby with vour Uncle Oscar, il that’s what you wish. No need 
lor you to wait here. Besides, I think you care too much about 
these races. It’s a bad sign. My family has been a gambling 
l.imilv, and you won’t know till you grow up how much damage 
it has dc * i e , But it lias done damage. I shall have to send Bassett 
awav. and ask I'm le Oscar not to talk racing to you, unless you 
promise to be reasonable about it : go away to the seaside an 

imget it. You’ie all nerves ! ” . 

•• i’ll do wha» .o ! like, mother, so long as you don t send me away 

till altei the D. ,.>>/’ the boy -aid. 

•* Nnd you away fiom where ? Just ircnn tlm house . 

“ Yes.” he said, ga/imt at he t . 

“ Wli\ , \ on cm ions child, what makes you < are about this house 
s<, much siiddcnlv ? 1 never knew you loved it. 

Hr ija/rd al lui without Hc ll,,d a stvrcl " ltlnn . . a 

mi irt. somethin!; hr had not di\uigcd, even to Bassett or to his 

' hi moilm. aim .landing undtiiclnl «nd a link bil *« 

V“'i vTln '"I W, « na-Uk .ill aim Ok I**!'. 

as you cull thrtn ! .. , •, lhm u niuih about 

. 1 ^.^“? ■ »* • -»*'■ ' 

1 were \ou.” 
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W W If you were me and I were you/’ said his mother, u I wonder 
what we should do ! ” 

“ But you know you needn’t worry, mother, don’t you ? ” the boy 
repeated. 

“ 1 should be awfully glad to know it,” she said wearily. 

“ Oh, well, you can , you know. I mean, you ought to know you 
needn't worry,” he insisted. 

” Ought I ? Then I’ll sec about it,” she said. 

Paul's secret of secrets was his wooden horse, that which had no 
name. Since he was emancipated from a nurse and a nursen- 
govcrucss, lie had had liis ioc king-horse removed to his own bed- 
toom at the top of the house. 

“Suiclx, vou'ie too big for a ror king-horse !” his mother had 
remonstrated. 

” Well, >ou see, mothei, till I tan have a real horse, I like to have 
some scat ol animal about,” had been his quaint answer. 

” Do miu iccl he keeps \eu company ? ” she laughed. 

” Oh, \(n ! ill's \ei\ good, he alwavs keeps me company, when 
I'm there,” said Paul. 

So the horse, rather shabbv, stood in an arrested prance in tin 
boy's bedroom. 

The Derby was drawing near, and the bov grew nmn and m< u 
tense, lie hardly heard wh.u was spoken to him, he was \civ li.nl 
and his eves weie icallv uinarm\. His mother had snddt n stiaug 
seizures o| uneasiness about him. Sometimes, ioi half an hour, m* 
would it el a sudden anxictv about hint that was almost angm n 
She wanted to rudi to him at orn e, and know he was sate. 

Two night, be tore the Dcibv, she was at a big partv in town 
when onr*ui her indms of an\r< ty about her l*>y, her liist-b* •! n 
gripped la: h- m till she could li.irdh speak. She fought with th< 
feeling, n ij»: and main, lot she believed in common sense. Hut i 1 
wa> too strong. She had to leave the dance and go clow rot. tits t«» 
telephone to rhe lountrv. I he c hildien's nut sei > -gov erne ^ wl 
tciiiblv surprised and slur tied at being lung up in the night 

“ Ait: the c Lildirn all i ight, Mis, \\ llmot ? '* 

Oil, \es, thrv are epute all light.” 

“ Masui Paul ? Is he all right ? ” 

“ II<* went to bed as right as a trivet. Shall I run up and lo 
at him ? ” 

** No,” said Paul’s mother nduc t.mtlv. “ No ! Don't tioul 1 
It's all light. Don’t sit up. \\ , shall be home fairly sooii.'' Si* 
did not want her son's privacy inti tided upon. 
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“ Very good,” said the governess. 

It was about one o’clock when Paul’s mother and father drove 
up to their house. All was still. Paul’s mother went to her room 
and slipped ofT her white fur cloak. She had told her maid not to 
wait up for her. She heard her husband downstairs, mixing a 
whisky and soda. 

And then, because of the strange anxiety at her heart, she stole 
upstairs to her son’s room. Noiselessly she went along the upper 
corridor. Was there a faint noise ? What was it ? 

She stood, with arrested muscles, outside his door, listening. 
There was a strange, heavy, and yet not loud noise Her heart stood 
still. It w.h :i soundless noise, yet rushing and powerful. Something 
huge, in \iolc it, hushed motion. What was it? What in Gods 
name was it ? She ought to know. She felt that she knew the noise. 
She knew what it w;b 

Yrl die ( ould not plac e it. She couldn’t say what it was. And 
on and on it went, like a madness. 

Soltlv, frozen with anxietv and fear, shr turned the door-handle. 

The room was dark. Yet in the oxn e near the window, she heard 
anti saw something plunging to and iro. She gazed in fear and 


amu/eim tit. ... 

The u suddenh die switched on the liglv, and saw her son, in his 
ureen p\ jamas, madly surging on the rocking-h tsc. The blaze ot 
light suddenly lit him up, as he urged the wooden horse, and lit her 
up, as die stood i »nde, in her chess of pale green and crsstal, in 
the doorway. 

“ p tll ,| | ” she t ried. “ Whatever arc you doing r 
“ It’s Malabar ! " he sci earned, in a powerful, strange voice. 

“ It's Malabar ! ” , . , i 

His cms blazed at her for one strange and senseless second, c 
, Tasri | ui> T iir< Ins wooden hor>e. Tlu-n he fell with a crash to the 
ground. ami "he, all he, tormented motherhood flood, upon her, 

“'I-.. *», - >■<■ "«;• 

.tm'-'lirain'l* \fr. I Ir ull.S A “ !U " ,,ly 

K, Uii- 1 "* 

S 's!m" rfiilc, . J “I- “ J ,hc ™ 

that ttave him hi» mspir.a . ked lhe heart-frozen 

** What does he mean r.\ Malabar . 

mother. 
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“ I don’t know,” said the father stonily. 

“ What does he mean by Malabar ? ” she asked her brothn 
Oscar. 

“ It’s one of the horses running for the Derby,” was the answer 

And, in spite of himself, Oscar Crcsswell spoke to Bassett, and 
himself put a thousand on Malabar : at fourteen to one. 

The third day of the illness was critical : they were waiting for a 
change. The boy, with his rather, long, curly hair, was lossini 
ceaselessly on the pillow. He neither slept nor regained conscious- 
ness, and his eyes were like blue stones. His mother sat, feeling ha 
heart had gone, turned actually into a stone. 

In the evening, Oscar Crcsswell did not come, but Bassett sent 
message, saying could he come tip for one moment, just one momeni 
Paul's mother was very angry at the intrusion, but on second thought 
she agreed. The boy was the same. Perhaps Bassett might biing 
him to consciousness. 

The gardener, a shortish fellow with a little blown moustache, 
and sharp little brown eyes, tiptoed into the room, tom lied hi 
imaginary cap to Paul's mother, and stole to the bedside, staiin 
with glittering, smallish eyes at the tossing, dying child. 

‘‘Master Paul!” he whispered. “Master Paul! Malabo 
came in first all right, a clean win. I did ;ls you told me. YouV 
made over seventy thousand pounds, you have ; you've got ov< 
eighty thousand. Malabar came in all right. Master Paul.” 

“ Malabar ! Malabar ! Did I say Malabar, mothn Did 
say Malabar ? Do you think Tin lucky, mother ? I km w Malaba 
didn’t I ? Over eighty thousand pounds ! I call that lm ky, don 
you, mother? Over eighty thousand pounds! I knew, didn't 1 
know' I knew? Malabar came in all right. If I ride my horse ii . 
I’m sure, then I tell you, Bassett, you can go as high as you lik» 
Did you go for all you were worth, Bassett ? ” 

“ I went a thousand on it, Master Paul.” 

“ J never told you, mother, that if 1 can ride my horse, and \ 
there t then I’m absolutely sure — oh, absolutely ! Mother, did I <*v< ■ 
tell you ? I am lucky ! ” 

” No, you never did,” said the mother. 

But the boy died in the night. 

And even as he lay dead, his mother heard her brother's \oi. 
saying to her : “ My God, Hester, you’re eighty-odd thousand :< 
the good, and a poor devil of a son to the bad. But, poor devil 
poor devil, he’s best gone out of a life where he rides his rockir 
horse to find a winner.” 
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\’irmm\ I >( *!»i ji;; had a iMjod jo1> : die was head of a department in 
a i< Ham nmnent ollue, lwld a re pon-ihlc position, and earned, 
m Iimuii I<a!/ai and he precise about il, sc.\rn liundred and hftv 
pound', a sea:. J lira h already wmudiiny. Rachel Bocloin, her 
inothei, had an income of aliout six liuiulrfd a \ear, on which she 
lh‘<l lb ( d in die i a.piials of Isumpe >ince the eilacemerit of a nc.xe.r 
\n\ impo: i.ail husband. 

Now. .an i '•one- \e,ir.s ul viilual separation and “freedom,” 
motile, and d uu-h'M' Dim* more thought of settling down. They 
luul Int'-un. in .i.i.i'r ol time, moic like a manicd rouplc than 
mother am! dmi-diler. liny knew one another very well indeed, 
and each w,^ a ] I ( 1 1 c u nei\ous" of the other. They had lived 
logrtlic i d p.iitfd M\eral times. Virginia was now thirty, and 
lie didn't !< t.k if .* maming. i’ur four \* ars she had been as good 
- mnni- <1 n> Ih ui\ Lubbock, a rather ->j>oiIt voung man who was 
hiuTel ! i' ti 1 h in y lc t her down : lor two tea^ons. He couldn’t 
stand la i v otl.t’. flu nuahei couldn’t stand him. And an\hod\ 
wlinin Mi . Ik u u>iiid not standshc managed to sit on, disastioudy. 
>.) lie m \ had w i ill: ed l,ninl)l\, feeling his mother-in-law sitting on 
i-un iLht, .diet \ i Jni.i. .do i all, in a helpli •> sort of family loyalty, 
liiii’ .'!• i.g-ide he r me tiled'. Yiiginia didn’t really want to sit (in 
l hi,] , . in; when he i windier e L'ged her on, she couldn't help it. 
lAi uhiiii.dt iv, liei motile i had pow.r out her; a strange jti.'tu- 
joiwei, nothing to do with pauutal authority. Virginia had long 
thrown parental amhoiitv to liie winds. But her mother had 
. imiket, mile h subtler lbrm of domination, le male and thrilling, so 
iha.t when R.h hel said : “ Let's squash him ! ’ \ iiginia had to it4i 

\. u ke el!\ and gleefully i<> the sport. And llemy knew quite well 

lii'ii lie* was being squashed. So that w,.s one' ol his reasons for 
■ ni «r | M »k on Yimiy. He call. el lit i Yinnv. to ihe superlative 
'.igi: i ol Mis. Budoin, who always umoe t v il him: * My liar.ehtei 

i \ , / . u _ .... 

l lit sttt'iid i eason was. again to be Iml/aMan. that \ iiguua 
1 -.'m't a v.u i.flu-i cun. li< m\ li.nl a >crr\ i\\.< humlial and ld\y. 
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Virginia, at the age of twenty-four, was already earning four 
hundred and fifty. But she was earning them. Whereas Henry 
managed to earn about twelve pounds per annum, by his previous 
music. He had realized that he would find it hard to earn more. 
So that marrying, except with a wife who could keep him, was rather 
out of the question. Yinny would inherit her mother’s money. But 
then Mrs. Bodoin had the health and muscular equipment of the 
Sphinx. She would live for ever, seeking whom she might devour, 
and devourihg him. Henry lived with Vinny for two years, in the 
married sense of the words : and Vinny felt they were married, 
minus a mere ceremony. But Yinny had her mother always in the 
background ; often as far back as Paris or Biarritz, but still, within 
letter reach. And she never realized the funny little grin that came 
on her own elvish face when her mother, even in a letter, spiead 
her skirts and calmly sat on Henry. She never realized that in 
spirit she promptly and mischievously sat on him too : she could 
no more have helped it than the tide can help turning to the moon. 
And she did not dream that he felt it, and was utterly mortified in 
his masculine vanity. Women, very often, hypnotize one another, 
and then, hypnotized, they proceed gently to wring the neck of the 
man they think they arc loving with all their hearts. Theh thev 
call it utter perversity on his part, that he doesn't like having his 
neck wrung. They think he is repudiating a heart-frit love, \jfor 
they are hypnotized. Women hypnotize one another, without 
knowing it. 

In the end, Henry backed out. He saw himself being simplv 
reduced to nothingness by two women, an old witch with muscles 
like the Sphinx, and a young, spell-bound witch, lavish, elvish and 
weak, who utterly spoilt him but who ate his marrow. 

Rachel would write from Paris : “ My Dear Virginia, as I had a 
windfall in the way of an investment, 1 am sharing it with you. You 
will find enclosed my cheque for twenty pounds. No doubt you will 
be needing it to buy Henry' a suit of clothes, since the spring is 
apparently come, and the sunlight may be tempted to show him up 
for what he is worth. I don’t want my daughter going around with 
what is presumably a street-corner musician, but please pay thr 
tailor’s bill yourself, or you may have to do it over again later.” 
Henry got a suit of clothes, but it was as good as a shirt of Nc.tsus. 
eating him away with subtle poison. 

So he backed out. He didn’t jump out, or bolt, or carve his wa> 
out at the sword’s point. He sort of faded out, distributing hi 
departure over a year or more. He was fond of Vinnv, and. h 
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could hardly do w ithout her, artel he was sorry for her. But at length 
he c ( hi Id n t sec her apart from her mother. She was a young, weak, 
spendthrift witch, accomplice of her tough-da wed witch of a mother. 

Henry made other alliances, got a good hold on elsewhere, and 
gradually extri< ated himself, lie oi-ed his life, but he had lost, he 
licit, a good deal ol his youth and marrow. He tended now to go fat, 
a little puffy, somewhat iteignilieant. And he had been handsome 
and striking-looking. 

r Ihe two witches howled when he was lost to them. Poor Virginia 
was really half crazy, she didn’t know what to do with herself. She 
had a violent recoil from her mother. Mrs. Bodoin was filled with 
lurious contempt for her daughter : that me should let such a 
hooked iidi slip out of her hands ! Thai she should allow such a 
pefson to turn her down ! “ I don't quite sec my daughter sedueed 

and thrown over by a sponging individual such as Henry Lubbock.” 
die wrote. But if it lias happened, I suppose it is somebody's 
l.i ul t - ” 

'1 here was a mutual letoil. which lasted nearly fi\e years. But 
the - poll was not broken. Mis. Bodoin's mind never Jell her dangh- 
iir, and \ !. ■' lia was ceaselessly aware of her mother, somewhere 
m the universe. They wrote, and met at intervals, but they kept 
apart in recoil. 

Hie spell, howe\er, was between them, and giaduallv it worked. 
1 hey felt more fp # n Hy. Mis. Bodoin came to London. She stayed 
m the same qui* hotel with her daughter : Virginia had had two 
: >uins in an hotel for the past three \eai*. And. at last, they 
'i-uight of taking an apaitment together. 

\ irginia was now over thirty. She was still thin and odd and 
hiJi, with a very slight and piquant cast in one of her brown eyes, 
ud he still had her odd. twisted smile, and her slow, rather deep- 
•i.rcl voice, that tailed a man like the stroking of subtle finger- 
i, . Her hair was still a natural tangle of cml>, a bit dishevelled. 

Mill diessed with a natural elegance which tended to go wrong 
;k 1 a tiny hit sluttish. She still might have a hole in her expensive 
lid perfect K new stockings, and still she' might have to take' o.t her 
fees in the drawing-room, if she came to tea, and sit there in her 
11 * kinged -feet. Tine, she had elegant feet : she was altogether 
kgantTy shaped. But it wasn’t that. It was neither coquetry nor 
unit}. It was simplv that, alter ha\ing genie to a good shoemaker 
ini paid live guineas for a pair ot perlcc ily dinple and natuial shoes, 
lade to her feet, the said shoes would hurl her excruciatingly, when 
ir lei ft w.lL-<-rl lmira niilr in them, and she would simph have to 
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take them off, even if she sat on the kerb to do it. It was a fatality. 
There was a touch of the gamin in her very feet, a certain sluttishness 
that wouldn’t let them stay properly in nice proper shoes. She 
practically always wore her mother’s old shoes. “ Of course I go 
through life in mother’s old shoes. If she died and left me without a 
supply, I suppose I should have to go in a bath-chair,” she would 
say, with her odd twisted little grin. She was so elegant, and yet a 
slut. It was her charm, really. 

Just the opposite of her mother. They could wear each other’s 
shoes and each other's clothes, which seemed remarkable, for Mrs. 
Bodoin seemed so much the bigger of the two. But Virginia’s 
shoulders were broad ; if she was thin, she had a strong frame, even 
when she looked a frail rag. 

Mrs. Bodoin was one of those women of sixty or so, with a tertiblc 
inward energy and a violent sort of vitality. But she managed to 
hide it. She sat with perfect repose, and folded hands. One 
thought : What a calm woman ! Just as one may look at the snowy 
summit of a quiescent volcano, in the evening light, and think : 
What peace ! 

It was a strange muscular energy which possessed Mrs. Bodoin, as it 
possesses, curiously enough, many women over fifty, and is usualb 
distasteful in its manifestations. Perhaps it accounts for the lassitude 
of the young. 

But Mrs. Bodoin recognized the bad taste in her energetic coevab, 
so she cultivated repose. Her very way of pronouncing the woid, in 
two syllables : re-pose, making the second syllable run on into tlw 
twilight, showed how much suppressed energy she had. Fated 
with the problem of iron-grey hair and black e\ebro\\s, she was too 
clever to try dyeing herself back into youth. She studied her lace, 
her whole figure, and decided that it was positive. There was n<> 
denying it. There was no wispiness, no hollowness, no limp hail 
blossom-on-a-bending-stalk about her. Her figure, though not 
stout, was full, strong, and cambrc. Her face had an aristocrat i< 
arched nose, aristocratic, who-thc-dcvil-arc-you grey eyes, and <. herk 
rather long but also rather full. Nothing appealing or youthfulh 
skittish here. 

Like an independent woman, she used her wits and decided mo 1 
emphatically not to be either youthful or skittish or appealing. Sii. 
would keep her dignity, for she was fond of it. Mic was pnsiti\< 
She liked to be positive. She was used to her positivity. So di< 
would just be positive. 

She turned to the positive period ; to the eighteenth centm\. t 
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Voltaire, to Ninon dc I'Endos and the Pompadour, to Madame la 
Duc hesse and Monsieur le Marquis. She decided that she was not 
nuu h in the line of la lompadour or la Duchesse, but almost exactly 
in the* line of Monsieur le Marquis. And she was right. With hair 
sinning to white, brushed back clean from her positive brow and 
temples, cut short, but slicking out a little behind, with her rather 
lull, pink face and thin black eyebrows plucked to two fine, super- 
lie lal crescents, her arching nose and her rather full insolent eyes she 
was pnfntl} eighteenth century, the early half. That she was 
Monsieur le Marquis rather than Madame hi Marquise made her 
really modern. 

Her appeal ante was perfect. She wore delicate combinations of 
gicy and pink, maybe with a darkening iron-grey touch, and her 
jewels were ol solt old c oloured paste. Her bearing was a sort of aleri 
repose, very < aim, but very assured. There was, to use a vulgarism 
no getting past her. 

She had a couple of thousand pounds she could lay hands on. 
Virginia, ol course*, was always in debt. But, after all, Virginia wa* 
not to be snilled at. She made seven hundred and fifty a year. 

Yiiginiu was oddly clr\cr, and not clc\cr. She didn't ually know 
anything, ! e< ause anything and everything was interesting to her 
for ihr moment, and she picked it up at once. She picked up lan- 
guages with extraordinary case, she was fluent in a fortnight. This 
helped her enormously with her job. She could prattle* away with 
heads of indie * r\ let them come 1‘rom where they liked. But she 
didn't know n language*, not even her own. She picked things up 
in hri sleep, «> to .speak, without knowing anything about them. 

And this made her popular with men. With all her curious 
t,u ib iv, tlir% didn't feel small in front of her, because she was like 
.in instrument. She had to be prompted. Some man had to set 
her in motion, and then she woikrd, really cleverly. She could 
.oiled the mod valuable information. She was very useful. She 
worked with men, spent most of her time with men, her friends were 
practically all men. She didn't feel easy with women. 

Vet she had no lover, nobodv seemed eager to marry her, nobody 
seemed eagci to c ome c lose to her at all. Nils. Bodoin said . I n. 
afraid Virginia i> a one-man woman. 1 am a one-man woman. 
So was im^moihei. and so was m> giandmolher. \ irginia sjathcr 
was the onl\ man in m\ lilc. the only one*. And 1 m ahaid \ iiginia 
is the same, tenacious.' I innately, the man was what he was. 
and her life* is just irlt theie 

llc*nr\ had said, in the pad, that Mrs Bodom warn t a one-man 
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woman, she was a no-man woman, and that if she rould have had 
her way, everything male would have been wiped off the face of the 
earth, and only the female element left. 

However, Mrs. Bodoin thought that it was now time to make a 
move. So she and Virginia took a quite handsome apartment in 
one of the old Bloomsbury Squares, fitted it up and furnished it with 
extreme care, and with some quite lovely things, got in a very mu! 
man, an Austrian, to cook, and they set up married lilc together, 
mother and daughter. 

At first it ‘was rather thrilling. The two reception-rooms, looking 
down on the dirty old trees of the Square garden, were of splendid 
proportions, and each with three great windows coming down low, 
almost to the level of the knees. The chimney-piece was late eigh- 
teenth century. Mrs. Bodoin furnished the rooms with a gentle 
suggestion of Louis-Seize merged with Empire, without keeping to 
any particular style. But she had, saved from her own home, a really 
remarkable Aubusson carpet. It looked almost new, as if it had 
been woven two years ago, and was startling, yet somehow rather 
splendid, as it spread its rose-red borders and wonderful florid array 
of silver-grey and gold-grcv roses, lilies and gorgeous swans and 
trumpeting volutes away over the floor. Very iesthctic people found 
it rather loud, they preferred the worn, dim yellowish Aubmson in 
the big bedroom. But Mrs. Bodoin lo\ed her drawing-room < aq>< i. 
it was positive, but it was not vulgar. It had a certain grand air in 
its Acridity. She felt it gave her a proper footing. And it behaved 
very well with her painted cabinets and grcy-and-gold hiuadr 
i hairs and big Chinese vases, which she liked to (ill with big flown > : 
single Chinese peonies, big roses, great tulips, orange lilies. 1 la* 
lim room of London, with all its atmospheric colour, would stand 
the big, free, fisticuffing flowers. 

Virginia, lor the first time in her life, had the pleasure of makmg 
a home. She was again entirely under her mother's spell, and swept 
away, thrilled to her marrow. She had had no idea that her mother 
had got such treasures as the carpets and painted cabinets and 
brocade chairs up her sleeve : manv of them the debris of t:.< 
Fitzpatrick home in Ireland, Mrs. Bodmin being a Fit/pam. 
Almost like a child, like a biide, \ irginia threw herself inn* ,, “- 
bnsincss of fixing up the rooms. “ Of coutse, Virginia, 1 mi i 
tills is jour apartment,” said Mis. I$< d.-in “ I am mailing but m.ui 
dame de comfmgnie* and shall tarry run \om wishes rntiirh, il mu 
will only express them." 

Of course Virginia expressed a »cw, but no? many. She iniiodiK < d 
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some wild pictures bought from imper unious artists whom she 
pairoruml Mis. Bodoin thou-ht the putu.es positive about the 

') K lh 'V^ s ’ but as l: " ‘ ls po^tble, she let them stay : looking on 
them as the necessan element of modem ugliness. But bv dial 
element of modem ugh.u-ss, wilfully so, it was easy to see the things 
that \ irgjnni had introduced into the apartment. 

Perhaps nothing goes to the head lila sc uing up house. You can 
<*c\ (hunk on it \ ou hd vou arc creating something. Nowadays 
it iwio l«u gor the* l ’ home,” the domain nest. It is mv rooms,” 
01 ‘ m\ h >mr,’ the great garment ulm a icveaK and clothes k ‘ mv 
pc*i sonalic Mi. Bodoin, delibciatelv scheming for Virginia, kept 
mode 1 ate is cool o\ri it, hut even she was tlmlled to the marrow-, 
and ol^an intensitv and ferocity w-ith the decorators and furnishers, 
tstonisnmg But \ ligmia was just all the lime tipw with it, us if 
4 ic* had tom lied som< magic button on the gre\ wall of life, and with 
m Op,,i S, an ,r ! h« r lovely and colouiod morns had begun to 
is einble out of lair land It was far more vivid and wonderful to 
Jir r than li she hid inhmtcd a dm hv 


I hr mother and daughter, ihe mother in a sort of faded russet 
1 imam and the daughter in silver, began to entertain. They had, 
« • course Miostlv men It fill* cl Mr. Bodoin with a sort of savage 

I apatierne toe mertain women. Besides, most of Virginia’s acquain- 
t me c s wete men So there were dinners and well-arranged evenings. 

It went well, but something was missing. Mis. Bodoin wanted 
to be gi acini!*, so die held herself rather back. She staved a little 
distant, was c;< n, reposed, enducenth ccntuiv, and determined to 
la a foil to the dcvei and shghtlv-ehish Vnginia It was a pose, 
uid alas, it stopped something. She was \cr\ nice with the men, 
no matter what her contempt of them But the men were uncusv 
with her aloud 

Wli.it tlie\ all felt, all the men guc tv, was that foi lh<m, nothing 

II ills happened Lviiv thing that happened was between mother 
v <1 daughter Ml the flow was between mother and daughtei A 

•bile, h\ pnot u .pill encompassed the two women, and, trv as thev 
eight, the men we re shut out. More than one voting man, a little 
ui//led, bt^un to fall in love with Virginia But it was impossible. 
\ a onlv was he shut out, he was, m mhiic wav. annihilated. The 
mtanerlv was killed m !m bosom While the two women sat, 
illiant and rathei wondenul. in magnetic connection at opposite 
. -ids of the table, like two \uhiu\ a double C me turning the men 
in into swine the men w..u!d have lik *d that well enough -but 

1 ro lumps 
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It was tragic. Because Mrs. Bodoin wanted Virginia to fall in 
love and marry. She really wanted it, and she attributed Virginia's 
lack of forthcoming to the delinquent Henry'. She never realized the 
hypnotic spell, which of course encompassed her as well as Virginia, 
and made men just an impossibility to both women, mother and 
daughter alike. 

At this time, Mrs. Bodoin hid her humour. She had a really 
marvellous faculty of humorous imitation. She could imitate du- 
llish servants from her old home, or the American women who 
called on her, or the modern ladylike young men, the asphodels, as 
she called them : ** Of course you know the asphodel is a kind of 
onion ! Oh, yes, just an over-bred onion ” : who wanted, with 
their murmuring voices and peeping under their brows, to make her 
feel very small and very bourgeois. She could imitate them .ill 
with a humour that was really touched with genius. But ii was 
devastating. It demolished the objects of her humour so absolutely, 
smashed them to bits with a ruthless hammer, pounded them to 
nothing so terribly, that it frightened people, particularly men. It 
frightened men off. 

So she hid it. She hid it. But there it was, up her sleeve, hei 
merciless, hammer-like humour, which just smashed its objn t mi the 
head and left him brained. She tried to disown it. She tti'-il m 
pretend, even to Virginia, that she had the gift no mote. Bui in 
vain ; the hammer hidden up her sleeve hovered o\ ei the heel uf 
every guest, and every guest felt his scalp creep, and Virginia I* It 
her inside creep with a little, mischievous slightly idioti< gun. i • 
still another fool male was mystically knot ked on the head. It was a 
sort oi uncanny sport. 

\o, thV plan was not going to work : the plan of ha\ing Virginia 
fall in love and marry. Of com -a* the men .v-m mj ( li lumps, six 1 
<£ h !\ JatcU'. There was one. at least, that Mo. lOd-.m had km 
hopes of. He was a healthy and normal and w ry go» M-leohing l«<r 
of good family, with no money, alas, but (hiking m the Home < 
Lords and very hopeful, and not \ciy <lr\cr. but -.imply in Io\ . wit' 
Virginia's cleverness. He was just the one Mis. lOdoin would hu\ 
man it d for herself. True, he was only twenty-six, to Virginia 
thirty -one. But he had rowed in the Oxford cighi, and adon 
h'-r.ses, talked horses adorably, and was simply infatuated by \ ! 
ginia’s cleverness. To him Virginia bad the* finest mind on vail 1 
She was as wonderful as Plato, but infinitely more atlr.n ti\r, be- c 
she was a woman, and winsome with it. Imagine a winsome P!a 
with untidy curls and the tiniest little browrm \ «d ojuim .md just 
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h,nl of woman’s pathetic need for a protector, and you may imagine 

r ' * Vi ln ^ JI Virginia. He adored her on his knees, but he 
lclt lie could protect her. 

“ Of course, lie’s just a very nice boy ! ” said Mrs. Bodoin. “ He’s 
a ho> and that s all you can say. And he always will be a boy. 
But that s the very nicest kind of man, the only kind vou can live 
vMth : the eternal boy. Virginia, aren’t you attracted 'to him ? ” 

. I 11 . \ cl • 1 think he’s an awfully nice boy , as you say,” 

replied Virginia, in her rather slow, rnusicial, whimsical voice. But 
the mocking little cuil in the intonation put the lid on Adrian. 
\ iigima was not marrying a nice boy ! She could be malicious too, 
against her mother s taste. And Mrs. Bodoin let escape her a faint 
gesture of impatience. 

1 or she had been planning her own retreat, planning to give 
\ irginia lie- apaitment outright, and half of her own income, if she 
would nianv Adrian. \ es, the mother was already scheming how best 
she c mild li\ c w ith dignity on three hundred a year, once Virginia was 
happily nianied to that most attractive if slightly brainless boy. 

A yeai later , when Virginia was thirt>-two, Adiian, who had 
married ;i wc althv American girl and been transferred to a job in the 
lee it ion at Washington in the meantime, faithfully came to see Vir- 
ginia as soon as he was in London, faithfully kneeled at her feet, 
laitlii ull\ thought her the most wonderful spiritual being, and faith- 
t u 1 1% felt that she, \ irginia. could have clone wonders with him. 
whit h wond' s would now never be done, for he had married in the 
meantime. 

\ iigmia was looking haggard and worn. The scheme' of a manage 
-I (it u \ with her mother laid not succeeded. And now . work was 
idling on the ymmjci woman. It is true, she was amazingly tacile. 
But facilitv wouldn't gel her all die way. She had to earn her 
monev . and earn ii haul. She had to slug, and she had to concon- 
uatc. While sire could woik by cjuick intuition and without much 
ic'pomiluhiv . work tin illcd her. But as mx>ii as she had to get down 
t >u. ,i. !•)» v sav , gi ip and slog and cone entrate, in a really responsible 
po, iiiun. it won* her out imibK She had to do it all off her nerves. 
She hadn't the same scut ot lighting power as a man. Where a man 
< :n M’.nmiou his old Ada. ii in him to fight through his work, a 
w i hi i.i 1 1 has in draw on her neives, and on her nerves alone, tor 
ilu' old Lvr in her will have* nothing to do with such work. So that 
mental re' pomibilitv , mental cone enti ation, mental slogging wear 
mu a woman terrible, cspe< i.illv it she is head ut a department, and 
not woiking Jut some bodv 
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So poor Virginia was worn out. She was thin as a rail. He r 
nerves were frayed to bits. And she could never forget her bcastlv 
work. She would come home at tea-time speechless and done for. 
Her mother, tortured by the sight of her, longed to say : k< Has any- 
thing gone wrong, Virginia ? Have you had anything particularly 
trying at the office to-day ? ” But she learned to hold her tongue, and 
say nothing. The question would be the last straw to Virginia’s 
poor overwrought nerves, and there would be a little scene which, 
despite Mrs. Bodoin’s calm and forbearance, o Bended the elder 
woman to the quick. She had learned, by bitter experience, to 
leave her child alone, as one would leave a frail tube of vitriol alone. 
But of course, she could not keep her mind off Virginia. That wa- 
impossible. And poor Virginia, under the strain of \\< rk and the 
strain of her mother’s awful ceaseless mind, was at the very end nl 
her strength and resources. 

Mrs. Bodoin had always disliked the fact of Virginia’s doing a 
job. But now she hated it. She hated the whole government olh< e 
with violent and virulent hate. Not only was it undignified lot 
Virginia to be tied up there, but it was turning her. Mo. Hodoiu'. 
daughter, into a thin, nagring, fearsome old maid. Could ,m\ 
thing be more utterly English and humiliating to a well-born 
irishwoman ? 

After a long day attending to the apartment, skilfully d.iining om 
of the brocade chairs, polishing the Venetian mil rots to her -.n i - 
faction, selecting flowers, doing certain shopping and housekeeping, 
attending perfectly to everything, then receiving callers in t 1 . 
afternoon, with never-ending energy, Mrs. Bodoin would go up 
from the drawing-room after tea and write a few letters, take In’, 
bath, dreSs with great care — she enjoyed attending to hei person 
and come down to dinner as fresh as a daisy, but far more merge! ii 
than that quiet flower. She was ready now for a full evening. 

She was conscious, with gnawing anxielv, of Virginia's present 
in the house, but she did not sec her daughter till dinner was an- 
nounced. Virginia slipped in, and away to her room unseen, ne\ri 
going into the drawing-room to tea. If Mrs. Bodoin hc.ud h< \ 
daughter’s key in the latch, she quickly retired into one ot the mom 
till Virginia was safely through. It was too much Idr p*»oi Virginia' 
nerves even to catch sight of anybody in the fioi::,e. when dir 1 <am» 
in from the office. Bad enough to hear the mm mm of visitor 
voices behind the drawing-room door. 

And Mrs. Bodoin would wonder: How is she / How is sin 
to-night / I wonder what sort of a dn\ shr\ had/ And tin 
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thought would roam prowling through the house, to where Virginia 
was lying on her back in her room. But the mother would have to 
consume her anxiety till dinner-time. And then Virginia would 
appear, with black lines under her eyes, thin, tense, a young woman 
out of an office, the stigma upon her : badly dressed, a little acid 
in humour, with an impaired digestion, not interested in anything, 
blighted by her work. And Mrs. Bodoin, humiliated at the very 
sight of her, would control herself perfectly, say nothing but the 
mere smooth nothings of casual speech, and sit in perfect form pre- 
siding at a carefully-cooked dinner thought out entirely to please 
Viiginia. Then Virginia hardly noticed what she ate. 

Niis. Bodoin was pining for an evening with life in it. But Vir- 
ginia would lie on the couch and put on the loud-speaker. Or she 
would put a humorous record ori the gramophone, and be amused, 
and hear it again, and he amused, and hear it again, six times, and 
six times be amused by a mildly funny record that Mrs. Bodoin now 
knew off by heart. ” Why, Virginia, I could repeat that record 
over to t’ou, if von wished it, without your troubling to wind up that 
gramophone.” And Virginia, after a pause in which she seemed 
not to have heard what her mother said, would reply, 1 m sure 
von eo M Id . mother/* And that simple speech would convey such 
volumes of contempt for all that Rachel Bodoin was or ever could 
be or ever had been, contempt for her energy, her vitality, her mind, 
her bodw hci \crv existence, that the cider woman would curl, it 
vermeil as it l* ic ghost of Robert Bodoin spoke out of the mouth of 
tf.e daughtt m deadly venom. Then Virginia would put on the 

rciord >r the se\enth time. , 

' l luting the second ghastlv year, Mrs. Bodoin realized that the 
MM( . w;i s up. She was a beaten woman, a woman without object 
/''meaning anv more. The hammer of Iter aw ful cmale humour 
V ' , knii ; k ,.,i mam - people on the head, all the people, n 
r ‘ ‘ , “ h:«l om" iL contact with, had at last flown back- 

‘ \ . . t ? ]jj t . kiv in die hammer, that hammer oi hci h\mg 

’ M< mn S . t V nocked e\ei\ thing on the head, lhat had been hci 

1|, ’ imnlM 1 r >n knockin'- on er v boil v and evcrvthing humorouslv 

mst andbcrpa^ion.kno.Ku^iMiv • t 0 f mission. 

unsolid hilt suit *U..U k"';;|‘ U Virginia was Rachel's alter tgo. her 


tmuation *»t Rat hci s ow n 
<-th*M *oit. 
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But, alas, it was a half-truth. Virginia had had a father. This 
fact, which had been utterly ignored by the mother, was gradually 
brought home to her by the curious recoil of the hammer. Virginia 
was her father’s daughter. Could anything be more unseemly, 
horrid, more perverse in the natural scheme of things ? For Robert 
Bodoin had been fully and deservedly knocked on the head by 
Rachel’s hammer. Could anything, then, be more disgusting than 
that he should resurrect again in the person of Mrs. Bodoin’s own 
daughter, h$r own alter ego Virginia, and start hitting back with a 
little spiteful hammer that was David’s pebble against Goliath’s 
battle-axe ! 

But the little pebble was mortal. Mrs. Bodoin felt it sink into her 
brow, her temple, and she was finished. The hammer fell nerveless 
from her hand. 

The two women were now mostly alone. Virginia was too tired 
to have company in the evening. So there was the gramophone or 
loud-speaker, or else silence. Both women had come to loathe the 
apartment. Virginia felt it was the last grand act of bullying on her 
mother's part, she felt bullied by the assertive Aubusson carpet, bv 
the beastly Venetian mirrors, by the big overcultured flowers. She 
even felt bullied by the excellent food, and longed again for a Soho 
restaurant and her two poky, shabby rooms in the hotel. She loathe d 
the apartment : she loathed everything. But she had not the enrrg\ 
to move. She had not the energy to do anything. She craw lee 1 
to her work, and for the rest, she lay flat. gone. 

It was Virginia's worn-out inertia that really finished Mrs. Bodoin 
That was the pebble that broke the bone ol her temple : “ To h.i\»- 
to attend my daughter's funeral, and accept the sympathy of all 
her fcllow-clcrks in her office, no, that is a final humiliation whit h I 
must spare myself. No ! If Virginia must be a lad) -clerk, she must 
be it henceforth on her own responsibility. I will retire from her 
existence.” 

Mrs. Bodoin had tried hard to persuade Virginia to give up lici 
work and tome and live with her. She had offered her half her 
income. In vain. Virginia stuck to her office. 

Very well ! So be it ! The apartment was a fiasco, Mrs. Bodoin 
was longing, longing to tear it to pieces again. One hut ar.d lira! 
blow of the hammer ! “ Virginia, don’t you think we'd better r*i 

rid of this apartment, and live around as wo used to? Don't \<>>i 
think we’ll do that?” — “ But all the monoy you've put into it: 
and the lease for ten years ! ” cried Virginia, in a kind of inertia. 

“ Never mind ! Wc had the pleasure of making it. And we’ve h:u 
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as much pleasure out of living in it as we shall ever have. Now we’d 
better get rid of it -quickly don’t you think ? ” 

Mrs. Bodoin’s arms were twitc hing to snatch the pictures off the 
walls, roll up the Aubusson carpet, take the china out of the ivory- 
inlaid cabinet there and then, at that very moment. 

“ Let us wait til] Sunday before we decide,” said Virginia. 

“Till Sunday! Four days! As long as that? Haven’t we 
already decided in our own minds ? ” said Mrs. Bodoin. 

‘’ We’ll wait till Sunday, anyhow,” said Virginia. 

'The next evening, the Armenian t ame to dinner. Virginia called 
him Arnold, with the French pronunc iaiion, Arnault. Mr-. Bodoin, 
who barely tolerated him, and could never get hi-> name, which 
seemed to have a lot of houyoums in it, called him either the Armen- 
ian, or the Rabat Lakoum, after the name* of the sweetmeat, or 
"simply the Tin ki h Delight. 

\rnault is coming to dinner to-night, mother.” 

Really ! The Tuikidi Delight is coming here to dinner ? Shall 
1 piovide anything special?” Hit \oic_c sounded a' if she would 
suggest snails in a-pk . 

I don't think so.” 

Vim’'.' i had seen a good deal of the Armenian at the office when 
sin had to negotiate with him on behalf of the Board of I rade. He 
wa« a man oi about dxty, a mm hunt, had been a millionaire, was 
mini d during the war, but was now coming on again, and repre- 
m 1 1 1 < d trade in Bulgaria. He W'antcd to negotiate* with the Biiiish 
( ti a i i rmu-nt. met the British Government sensibly negotiated with 
} 1 1 ; 1 1 : at lii't through the medium of Virginia. Now thing- were 

g, ring satid.u torilv between Mmideur Arnault, Yn.ini. i tailed 

h, . : . and the B< *ai d of 1 rade. i>o that a -ort ot friend m p n.nl 1« d 1 • >wed 


tl.. • -fin ial i elatii .ri- 

1 he Tuikt h Delight was d\t\ . grev-haired and fat 
numerous grarnh hildren growing ut) in Bulgaria, but 
widowei. lie had a grey inou-tu, he tut !ik»‘ a hrudi, 
hi < w n e\c> o\ er which hung hea\v nd- with white h 
in 'iinei was humble, but in hi» heaung there wa- a ceit 
conceit. One notice- the i onv au itioii -> »m'*ti,ncs in Jc w 
been \ erv wc.ilthv and kow-n >wed to. he had b, en r una d 
liated, terribly humiliate *d. and now, d«'gg‘dk. he *.. 
again, hi- m»hs backing lum. aw.iv in "’“■‘‘■j* 4 , , 

iv i alone. He had hi- -<e . hi- !aimh. hi- imv mhmu 
in the Neai K i^t. 

He. spoke bad Fa, .did). 1 u> Uirk thn ut guttural l mu 


He had 
he was a 
and glazed 
■he-. His 
.tin cl- gged 
11 had 
. ad : . uuni- 

. dug Lip 

. h was 
h.m. .iwa\ 

h. He did 
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not speak much, but lie sat. He sat, with his short, fat thighs, a, if 
for eternity, there. There was a strange potency in his fat imm< Ml • 
sitting, as if his posterior were connected with the very centre of tit.- 
earth. And his brain, spinning away at the one point in question 
business, was very agile. Business absorbed him. But not in a 
nervous, personal way. Somehow the family, the tribe was alwuv , 
felt behind him. It was business for the family, the tribe. 

With the English he was humble, for the English like such aliei 
to be humble, and he had had a long schooling from the Tut I. 
And he was always an outsider. Noljody would ever take any noti 
of him in society. He would just be an outsider, sitting. 

“ 1 hope, Virginia, you won’t ask that Turkish-carprt gentlem.i 
when wc have other people. / can boar it,” said Mrs. Bodui 
4< Some people might mind.” 

” Isn't it hard when you can’t choose your own company in v.a : 
own house/’ mocked Virginia. 

“ No ! /don’t care. I can meet anything ; and I’m sure, in tl 
wav of selling Turkish carpets, your acquaintance is vc.r\ good. 11 
I don't suppose you look on him as a personal friend — ? " 

“ I do. J like him quite a lot.” 

“ Well - — ! As you will. But consider your vthn friends.” 

Mrs. Bodoin was really mortified this time. She looked on tl, 
Amu nian as one looks on the fat Levantine in a fez who tiie, to < 1 
one hideous tapestries at Port Said, or on the sca-fiont at Nice, 
bring outside the class of human beings, and in the class of irwn i 
That he had been a millionaire, and might be a millionaire ag.u 
only added venom to her feeling of disgust at being forced ii. 
c < ntact with such scum. She could not e ven squash him, or am: 
hilatc him. In scum, there is nothing to squash, for scum is on! 
ilu* unpleasant residue of that which was never anything hr. 
squashed. 

However, she was not quite just. True, he was fat, and he sai 
with short thighs, like a toad, as if seated for a toad's eternitv. II 
colour was of a dirty sort of paste, his Mac k eyes were glazed imd« 
heavy lids. And he never spoke until spoken to, wailing in I. 
toad s silence, like a slave. 

But his thick, fine white haii, which stood up on hi* head like 
soft brush, was curiously virile. And his curious small hand-, ni ii. 
same soft dull paste, had a peculiar, fat, soft mast uline breeding - 
their own. And his dull biown eye could glint with the 
of serpents, under the white finish of ev clash. He was tired, but I. 
was not defeated. He had i< tight, and won, and lost, and vo 
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fighting again, always at a disadvantage. He belonged to a defeated 
lace which ac cepts defeat, but which gets its own back by cunning. 
He was the father of sons, the head of a family, one of the heads of 
a defeated but indestructible tribe. He was not alone, and so you 
could not lay your finger on him. His whole consciousness was 
patriarchal and tribal. And somehow, he was humble, but he was 
indc striK tilde. 

At dinner lie sat hull-cflai eel, humble, yet with the conceit of the 
humble*. His rnanneis were prrfcc tlv good, rather French. \ iiginia 
(haltered to him in Frcm h, and he replied with that peculiar non* 

( balance of the houlevaids, which was the only manner he could 
command when speaking French. Mis. Bodoin understood, but she 
was what one would < all a hea\ \ -footed linguist, so when she said 
*;in\ thing, it was inlemely in Jhwh h. And the Turkish Delight 
m pli< <1 m his < lums\ KnglFh. ha * 1 1 v - It was not his fault that 
I i, m h was being spoken. It was Virginia's. 

lie- was \ ri v bumble, conciliatory, with Mrs. Bodoin. But he 
x at her scum times that rapid glint cf a reptilian glance as ii to 
, lV • - y< . • I <cc vo u ! You are a handsome figure. As an obyt 

: ' '.rtu von are alinc-l pcimct/’ Thus his connoisseur’s, antique- 

<!t , A . u |, I her. But then his thick white eyebrows 

\{< V [ K \ seem to ; dd :* '•* but what, under holy Hea\cn, arc you as a 

woman * You are neither wife nor mother n-u metres, you have 
no net tiitiu’ of sey. vai an more dreadful than a lurM-h -^Iclnv 01 
.nit •> !'. Ofl ,a. Nn man on earth ( mild embrace >n«. you ait 

\ , I,, v ,,u :l strain;*' eenie the underworld ! And he 
u . is ictlv invhe the la.lv names, to shield lnm. 

V, , he w as in I. . »■ nilh \ ii-’inia He .m. hist and foremost, tin 
hrr as it 'lie w,rr a i<-t . lnld in the gutter, a "ad "‘ th '• 
• • , .;i ;,in - . a*, in her "am’fi till someone would 

UK, » . ' | -l-less u..a ' And he Mas tnhal father, lather 


.hi m iter mo 


ui k het up. A * nh' i 
.hiough all the ag* - 


*»i» * - lit. 

' I'-venie-s a l.ins I .«•- . * ^ ^ ( . nlir elv impei.onal. 

.rroiul-'icht ileviiin ■ J , ....... Uul it wotdd he 

, mire!', m the aii . U -e< m o f ^ d ;,,' p( , t 1( ... 1!v un der- 

.m i.nmense help to ui . h lhtI n. But uith her, he 

land the I .nuhsh. He •• ■- h fmallv, quite a 

' lllu r n n 

.mebodv among Hint ha ^ • • < ^al lulled. in the East, his 

He was about sixty. II" •••" * m , him to hve in 

I ..--r,. rrrttXAinCr U” It W U*' HU 


her peculiar disinterested 


Hr was about sixiv. 1 
grandsons were* grossing 
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London, for some years. This girl would be useful. She had no 
money, save what she would inherit from her mother. But he would 
risk that : she would be an investment in his business. And then 
the apartment. He liked the apartment extremely. He recognized 
the cachet , and the lilies and swans of the Aubusson carpet really did 
something to him. Virginia said to him : “ Mother gave me the 
apartment.” So he looked on that as safe. And finally, Virginia 
was almost a virgin, probably quite a virgin, and, as far as the 
paternal oriental male like himself was concerned, entirely virgin. 
He had a very small idea of the silly puppy-sexualitv of the English, 
so different from the prolonged male voluptuousness of his own 
pleasures. And last of all, he w as physically lonely, getting old, and 
tired. 

Virginia of course did not know why she liked being with Arnault. 
Her cleverness was amazingly stupid when it came to life, to living. 
She said he was “ quaint.” She said his nonchalant French of the 
boulevards was amusing.” She found his business ( tinning 
<k intriguing,” and the glint in his dark glazed eyes, under the white, 
thick lashes, ” sheikv.” She saw him quite often, had tea with him 
in his hotel, and motored with him one da\ down to the sea. 

When he took her hand in his own soli .still hands, there vva> 
something so caressing, so possessive in his much, so stiange and 
positive in his leaning towards her, that though she trembled with 
fear, she was helpless. “ But you aie so thin, dear little thin thing, 
you need repose, repose, for the blossom to open, poor little blossom, 
to become a little fat ! ” he .said in his French. 

She quivered, and was helpless. It certainly was quaint 1 He 
was so strange and positive, lie seemed to have all the power. The 
moment fie realized that she would sun mnb into his power, he took 
full charge of the situation, he lost all his hesitation and his luimilitv 
He did not want just to make love to her ; he wanted to many her. loi 
all his multifarious reasons. And he must make himsell master of her 

He put her hand to his lips, and seemed to draw hei life to his ii 
kissing her thin hand. ” The poor child is tiled, she needs repose 
she needs to be caressed and cared for,” he said in his French Am 
he drew nearer to her. 

She looked up in dread at his glinting, tired dark e yes under tli 
white lashes. But he used all his will, looking back at her heavii 
and calculating that she must submit. And lie brought his bod 
quite near to her, and put his hand softly on her fac e, and made Ik 
lay her face against his breast, a.^ he soothingly stroked her arm wii 
his other hand ” Dear little thing ! Dear little thing ! Arnau 
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loves her so dearly ! Arnault loves her ! Perhaps she will marry 
her Arnault. Dear little girl, Arnault will put flowers in her life, 
and make her life perfumed with sweetness and content.” 

She leaned against his breast and let him caress her. She gave a 
fleeting, half poignant, half vindictive thought to her mother. Then 
she felt in the air the sense of destiny, destiny. Oh, so nice, not to 
have to struggle. To give way to destiny. 

“ Will she marry her old Arnault ? Eh ? Will she marry him ? ” 
he asked in a soothing, caressing voi< r, at the same time compulsive. 

She lifted her head and looked at him : the thick white brows, 
the glinting, tired dark eyes. How queer and comic ! How comic 
to be in his power ! And he was looking a little bafllcd. 

“ Shall 1 ? ” she said, with her misdiievou^ twist of a grin. 

#j “ Mfiis oui!” he said, with all the sang-froid of his old eyes. 
“ A! uis oui ! Je te coriirriftrai* tu le verras 

“ 'Iu me content teas ! " she said, with a flickering smile of real 


amusement at his assurance. VS ill sou really content me . ^ 

“ lint surelv ! 1 assure it you. And you will marry me / 

■■ v, , u „ U ist tell mother,” she said, and hid wickedly agatnst lu- 
vsai-K oat again, while the male pride triumphed in him. 

Mi I, i, loin had no idea that Virginia was intimate with tti - 
l wu.idi Delight : she did not inquire into her daughters move- 
ment-. Dining the famous dinner, she was calm and a little alco,. 
Sim i mirclv sdi-possessed. Win n, after eolhc. \ irtun.a left he, 
d,,,,.- with ill I irki-li Di light, die made no ellort at < ontci-ation, 
i.fincrt the lather dull, -tout man m eoricct dinner-jacket, 
and diongh. how hi- sou of lame-s called lor a and l,e full 
mu-liri luce lies of a b.i/aar merchant in 1 he >j ': J - 

•• Do you really pu-t.-r t<> smoke a hookah I she asm d him, with 

a slow dr.iwl 5 „ 

, , 

v!:, -fu ■■■•• * » • ■ *« ***> m,l “ rh "' v 

‘‘'•''Ve, ! h i. .hi- 1 wi-li 1 may hate the honour to marry your 

daughter. Mie is willing. Then Mrs. Bndnin leaned 

Thee was a moment - Mank p.m>c. ^ 
nnc aids him from her d.-tanee. with ‘ I 
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“ What was that you said ? ” she asked. “ Repeat it ! ” 

“ I wish I may have the honour to marry your daughter. She 
is willing to take me.” 

His dark, glazed eyes looked at her, then glanced away again. 
Still leaning forward, she gazed fixedly on him. as if spellbound, 
turned to stone. She was wearing pink topaz ornaments, but he 
judged they were paste, moderately good. 

” Did I hear you say she is willing to take you ? ” came the slow, 
melancholy, remote voice. 

” Madame, I think so,” he said, with a bow. 

“ I think we’ll w'ait till she comes,” she said, leaning back. 

There was silence. She stared at the ceiling. He looked closelv 
round the room, at the furniture, at the china in the ivory-inlaid 
cabinet. 

” I can settle five thousand pounds on Mademoiselle Virginia, 
Madame.” came his voice. “ Am 1 correct to assume that she will 
bring this apartment and its appointments into the marriag' 
settlement ? ” 

Absolute silence. He might as well have been on the moon. 
Hut he was a good sitter. He just sat until Virginia came in. 

Mrs. Bodoin was still staring at the ceiling. The iron had entered 
her soul finally and fully. Virginia glanced at her, but v.ud : 

Have a whisky-and-soda, Arnault ? ” 

He rose and came towards the decanters, and stood beside her . 
a lather squat, stout man with white head, silent with 
There was the fi// of the sv phon : then the\ < ame to tin ii chan 

** Arnault has spoken to you. mother .* " vud \ ir. ; mia. 

Mrs. Bodoin sat up straight, and ga/ed at Yin-mi. i witli biir, 
owlish eyes, haggard. Virginia was terrified, >ct a little ihiillrd. 
Her mother was beaten. 

** I a it true, Virginia, that you are lulling to many this oiiental 
gentleman ? ” asked Mrs. Bodoin slowly. 

“ Yes, mother, quite true.” said \ ’irginia. in her leaving .soft voice. 

Mrs. Bodoin looked owlish and dazed. 

" May I be excused from having anv pait in it. or from having 
anything to do with your future fuubm/i 1 mean ha\ mg an\ budin^ 
to transact with him ? ” she asked dazedly, in her slow, distim t voi< e. 

“ Why, of course ! ” said Virginia, frightened, smiling oddly. 

There was a pause. Then Mrs. Bodoin, feeling old and haggard, 
pulled herself together again. 

4 * Am 1 to understand that your future husband would like to 
possess this apartment .** ” came her voice. 
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V irgmia smiled quickly and crookedly. Arnault just sat. planted 
on ms posterior, and heard. She reposed on him. 

“ Well— perhaps ! ” said Virginia. “ Perhaps he would like to 
know that I possessed it.” She looked at him. 

Arnault nodded gravely. 

, “ And do V ' 11 wish 10 Possess it ? ” came Mrs. Bodoin’s slow voice. 

Is it your mtenlion to inhabit it, with your husband ?” She put 
sterilities into liei long, stressed words. 

“\es, 1 think it is/’ said Virginia. “You know you said the 
apartment was mine, mother.” 

\ e,ry well ! It shall be so. I shall send my lawyer to this — 

■ iental gentleman, if you will leave written instructions on my 
\ .riti rrj -table. May I ask when you think of getting — married . J ^ 

“ When do you think, Arnault?” said Virginia, 
c 1 Mi.iJl it be, in two weeks ? ’’ he said, sitting erect, with his fists 
i n his knee,. 

“ In about a fon night, mother,” said Virginia. 

I have heard In two weeks ! Very well ! In two weeks 
\rr\ thing shall be at your disposal. And now, please excuse nr 
die lose, made a slight general bow, and moved ealmlv and dimlv 
: >m the room. It was killing her, that she c juld not shriek aloud 
and b* a 1 1 Levantine out of the house. But she couldn’t. She 
iiiul imposed the restraint on herself. 

Atnar.lt stood and looked with glistening f-ve, round the room. 
Ii would be liis. When his sons came to Kngland. here he would 
. 1 . ri\ e them. 

He looked a Virginia. She too was white and haggard, now. 
\nd die Hung away from him, as if in resentment. She relented 
die defeat ol her mother. Slie was ^ 1 1 1 1 capable of dismissing him 
lor e\er, and going ba» k to her mother. 

Your mother is .1 wonderful lady," he >airl, going to Virginia 
uicl Inking hr i hand. “ But sh<- he, no husband to shelter hci, 

, . unfortunate 1 am sorrv will be alone. 1 should be happy it 
:.r would like to iu\ line w ith u> " 

lh e vK I, Id J.e. knew whir he* Was about. 

I’m utiai 1 the re’s 1*0 hope . ! th.n." said Virginia, with a return 
; » her oM irons . 

Shi' sat the ( oik h. and he caiesod her Mifdv and paternally, 
*ul the \ ( 1 \ in, • »ngr uitv ••! 11, there in 1 - 1 *tlr‘i ■* drawing-room, 

ausrd lu ; \nd a.!'!' h* saw that the tilings m the drnwing- 
om we re him! :ne an 1 \ai-..;M<\ .end n *w thev were his, ins 
■ ■■d flushed ami !.e can d the ri.m ml at h.-* -a g- wmi passion. 
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because she represented these valuable surroundings, and brought 
them to his possession. And he said : “And with me you will be 
very comfortable, very content, oh, I shall make you content, not 
like madame your mother. And you will get fatter, and bloom like 
the rose. I shall make you bloom like the rose. And shall we say 
next week, licin ? Shall it be next week, next Wednesday, that we 
marry ? Wednesday is a good day. Shall it be then ? *' 

“ Very well ! ” said Virginia, caressed again into a luxurious seme 
of destiny, reposing on fate, having to make no efibrt, no more dibit, 
all her life. * 

Mrs. Bodoin moved into an hotel next day, and came into the 
apartment to pack up and extricate herself and her immediate 
personal belongings only when Virginia was necessarily absent. She 
and her daughter communicated by letter, as far as was ncce-sarv. 

And in five days' time Mrs. Bodoin was dear. All business that 
could be settled was settled, all her trunks were removed. She had 
live trunks, and that was all. Denuded and outcast, she would 
depart to Paris, to live out the rest of her days. 

r Ihe last day, she waited in the drawing-room till Virginia should 
come home. She sat their in her hat and stieet things, like a sliangei 
’* I just waited to sav good-bye,” she said, “ l leave in th< 
morning for Paiis. 'Ibis is my address. 1 think even thing b 
settled ; if not, let me know and I'll attend to it. Well, good-by 1 
— and I hope you’ll be :wr hippy ! ” 

She dragged out the hot words sinisteily ; which lestored Vir- 
ginia, who was beginning to lose her head. 

” Why, I think 1 may be,*’ said \ hernia, with the twbt of a 
"I shouldn’t wonder,” said Mr . Bodoin pointedly and mimlv 
“I think -the Armenian grandpapa knows very well wh.it h<‘« 
about. You're just the harem ivpe, aid i all.” '1 he- won! < ..r* ■ 
slowly, dropping, each with a plop ! ol deep contempt. 

“ I suppose I am ! Rather- inn ! " said \ neinia. “ But I w« ;.d< i 
where I got it? Not from vou, mother he hoodd i , ■» 

< hievously. 

“ I should say noth 

“Perhaps daughters go by contraries, like dnamd’ nu.ad 
Virginia wickedly. “ All the harem was hit out oi vou, mi perhaps 
; t all had to be put back into me.” 

Mrs. Bodoin flashed a look at he r. 

* You have all my pity / ” she said. 

'* Thank you, dear. You hav just a bit of mine.” 
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I he fashion in women changes nowadays even faster than women*** 
fashions. At twenty, Lina NPLcod was almost painfully modern. 
At sixty, almost obsolete ! 

She staited ofF in life to be really independent. In that remote 
day, forty years ago, when a woman said she was going to be in- 
dependent, it meant she was ha\ing no nonsense with men. She 
was kicking over the masculine traces, and living her own life, 
manlcss. 

lo-day, when a giil says she is going to be independent, it mean', 
she is going to devote her attentions almost exclusively to men ; 
though not necessarily to “ a man/’ 

Mbs Mi. rod had an income from her moth* r. Therefore, at the 
age of \v -Lty, she turned her back on that image of tyranny, her 
hither, and went to Pari to study ait. Art having been studied, she 
miii, id her addition to the globe ui earth. Being terribly indepen- 
dent, die M»nn made Africa look small : die dallied energetic alb 
w nh \ad hinte* lauds ot (Tina : and die knew the Rotk\ Mountain' 
mu! the d< cx of Arizona, a? it die had been married to them. All 
ihis, n> m ape mere man. 

It was in N«\\ Mexico she punha'<d the bin mouadn>, blue 
head iiimni'iie. fmm an Indian who was her gi le and hu 'ub- 
idinate. In her independence die made use n men. of 
’un mrielv as >m.mlx subordinate ' 

Winn the* war broke out she « ame home. She was then forty 
gxr and already going gre\. Her binihrr. two \ears older than 
Ik'I s(df , but a bachelor, went oil to the war : she >ia\\d at home 
in the .small famih mansion in the country and did what die could. 
Mir was Mnall and elect and bi ; ef in her spe<\h, her face was like 
uale ivorv, her skin like a \m delicate parchment, and her eyes weie 
\nv blue. 1 here was no noiormr about hn. though die did p.eut 
pictures. She never e\en tom lied her deluateh parchment i..i e 
with pigment. She was go* d enough a< she wa . hoiuM-to-fiod, end 
(lie connin' town had a tremendous rr»*peit for her. 

In her \aiious activities she came putts often into contact with 
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Privy Barlow, the clerk at the bank, lie was only twenty-two when 
she first set eyes on him, in 1914, and she immediately liked him. 
He was a stranger in the town, his father being a poor country vicar 
in Yorkshire, lint he was of the coniiding sort. lie soon confided 
in Miss M‘Leod, for whom he had a towering respect, how he dis- 
liked his stepmother, how he feared his father was but as wax in 
the hands of that downright woman, and how, in consequence, he 
was homeless. Wrath shorn* in his pleasant features, but somehow 
it was an amusing wrath ; at least to Miss MTcod. 

He wafc distinctly a good-looking boy. with stiff dark hair and 
odd, twinkling grey eyes under thick dark brows, and a rather full 
mouth and a queer, deep voice that had a caressing touch ol hoais» - 
ness. It was his voice that somehow got behind Miss M‘Leod\ 
reserve. Not that he had the faintest intention of so doing, lie 
looked up to her immensely : *’ she’s miles above me.” 

When she watched him playing tennis, letting himself go a bir 
too much, hitting too hard, running too last, being too nice to hn 
partner, her heart yearned over him. The orphan in him ! Why 
should he go and be shot ? She kept him at home as long as possible, 
working with her at all kinds of war-work. He was so absolute!*, 
willing to do everything she wanted : devoted to her. 

But at last the time came when he must go. He was now t wen tv- 
four, and she forty-seven. He came to say good-bye, in his awkward 
fashion. She suddenly turned away, leaned her lord lead against 
the wall, and burst into bitter tears. He was frightened out of hi. 
wit*.. Before lie knew what was happening he had his arm in from 
of his face and was sobbing too. 

She came to comfort him. “ Don't < ry, dear, don’t ! It wil 1 nil 
be all right.” 

\t last he wiped his i.uc on his sleeve and looked at her sheepishly 
“ It was you trying as did me in,” he said. Her blue eves were 
brilliant with tears. She suddenly kissed him. 

** You arc such a dear ! ” she said wistlullv. 1 hen sin* added, 
flushing suddenly vivid pink under her transparent pan hmein 
skin : ** It wouldn't lie right for vou to marry an old thing like 
me, would it ? 

He looked at her dumbfounded. 

” Xo, I’m too old,” she added hastily. 

*’ Don't talk about old ! You're not old ! he mid hotly. 

“ At least I'm too old for that," she suit i sadly. 

<A Not as far as I’m concern ’d.” he said. “ You'ir youn/e* ih 1:1 
me, in most ways, I'm hanged il yn.'rc not ! " 
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“ Are yo« hanged if I’m not ? ” she teased wistfully. 

• U 1 am, i* r C said ‘ " And ir 1 thou S ht you wanted me, I'd be 
jolly proud if you married me. I would, I assure you.” 

” Would you ? ” she said, still teasing him. 

Nevertheless, the next time he was home on leave she married 
him, very quietly, but very definitely. He was a voung lieutenant 
'Ihcy stayed in her family home, Twybit Hall, for the honeymoon. 
It was her house now, her brother being dead. And they had a 
strangely happy month. She had made a strange discovery : a 
man. 

He went oil to Gallipoli, and became a captain. He came home 
in i()iu, still green with malaria, but otherwise sound. She was in 
her fiftieth year. And she was almost white-haired ; long, thick, 
white hair, done perfectly, and perfectly creamy, colourless face, 
with very blue eyes. 

He had been tme to her, not being very forward with women. 
But he was a bit startled by her white hair. However, he shut hr 
ryes to it, and loved her. And she, though frightened and somewhat 
hewildt red, was happy. But she was bewildered. It always seemed 
awkwaid to lur, that lie should come wandering into her room is- 
his p- j.i\i .s when she was half dressed, and brushing her hair. 
And he would it there silent, watching her brush the long swinging 
river of silver, of her white hair, the bare, ivorv-white slender arm 
working with a strange mechanical motion, diurn and forcible, 
brushing dov i *ne long sihery stream of hair. He would sit as n 
mrsmerio-d, ,usl gazing. And she would at la<t glance round 
diarplv, and he would ibe, saying some little casual thing to her 
and smiling to her oddh with his eves. I hen he would go out, hb 
dun cotton p\ jamas hitching up o\rr his hip*. for he was a rather 
big-built fellow. And die would feel dazed. if she did not quit* 
know her own o It anv more. And the queer, du- king motion of hi- 
ilentlv going out of her door impressed her ominously, his curious 
.at head, hi- bh hips and limbs. 

They were alone in the home, sa\e lor the servants. He had m • 
mirk. They lived modestly, lor a good deal of her money had been 
I .st during the war. But die Mill painted pictuic*. Mcniagc ha i 
i-nlv stimulated her to tub Mu- painted ranva>e< of If. w i>..bcau- 
-.ful flowers licit thrilled hci soul And ho would dt. ripe in list, 
ilent ami watch her. He had nothing to do. He ju-t sat and 
watched her -mall, neat l.guie and lici coiuentmud movements, 
she painted. Then lu* knocked out lm pipe, and hlh d 
^he sail! that ..t !.*‘t she w*. net forth lumps. And he s.ac. tr 
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he was perfectly happy. They were always together. He hardly 
went out, save riding in the lanes. And practically nobody came 
to the house. 

But still, they were very silent with one another. The old chatter 
had died out. And he did not read much. He just sat still, and 
smoked, and was silent. It got on her nerves sometimes, and she 
would think as she had thought in the past, that the highest bliss a 
human being can experience is perhaps the bliss of being quite 
alone, quire, quite alone. 

His bapk firm offered to make him manager of the local branch, 
and. at her advice, he accepted. Now he went out of the house 
every morning and came home every evening, which was much 
mere agreeable The rector begged him to sing again in the church 
choir : and again she advised him to accept. These were the old 
gropes in which his bachelor life had run. lie felt more like 
hinw'lf 

lie was popular : a nice, harmless fellow, everyone said of him. 
Some of the men secretly pitied him. They made rather much of 
him, took him home to luncheon, and let him loose with their 
daughters. He was popular among the daughters too : naturalls , 
for if a girl expressed a wish, he would instinctixely say : “ What ! 
Would you like it ? I'll get it for you.” And if he were not in :t 
position to satisfy the desire, he would say : ” I only wish I could 
do it for you. I'd do it like a shot.” All of which he meant. 

At the same time, though he got on so well with the maidens o! 
the town, there was no coining forward about him. Hr was. in 
some way, not wakened up. Good-looking, and big, and smm- 
able, he was inwardly 1 emote, without self-confidence, almost 
without a sell at all. 

The rector's daughter took upon herself to wake him up She 
was exactlv as old as he was, a smallish, rather sharp-faced \011ng 
woman who had lost her husband in the war, and it had been a 
giiet to her. But she took the stoic attitude* of the young : *• You\e 
got to live, so you may as well do it ! She was a kindly soul, in 
spite of her sharpness. And she had a very perky little red-brow n 
pomeranian dog that she had bought in Florence in the street, hu 
which had turned out a handsome little fellow. Miss M‘I.eod looked 
clown a bit on Alice Howells and her pom, so Mrs. How elks fell n" 
special love for Miss M‘Leod- “ Mrs. Barlow, that is ! ” she we»uU 
acid sharply. " For it's quite impos'd tie to think of her as am thin' 
but Miss M’Lcod ! 

Pcrcv was really more at case at the* minis. v.herc the* [*oni 
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yapped and Mrs. Howells changed her dress three or four times a 
day and looked it, than in the scmi-cloisteral atmosphere of Twvbit 
Hall, where Miss M‘Lcod wore tweeds and a natural knitted 
juniper, her skirts rather long, her hair done up pure silver, and 
painted her wonderful flower pictures in the deepening silence of the 
daytime. At evening she would go up to change, after he came 
home. And though it thrilled her to have a man coming into her 
room as he diessed, snapping his collar-stud, to tell her something 
trivial as sin stood hare-armed in her silk slip, rapidly coiling up 
the mpe ol nlver hair behind her head, still, it woriicd her. Wie n 
he was tin 1 e, he 1 ouldn't keep away from her. And he would watch 
her, wauh her, watch her as if she was the ultimate revelation. 
Sometimes it made her iuitablc. She was so absolutely used to her 
own pn\ai\. What was he looking at? She never watched tnm. 
Ratln 1 die looked the other way. His wat< hing tried her nerves. Mvc 
was tinned hltv. And his great silent body loomed almost drcacml. 

He was quite happy playing tennis or cioquet with Alice Howe iU 
and the n >t Alii e was c hoir-mi'tre-s a bossy little person out- 
wardly inwardly iather forlorn and affectionate, and not verv mrc 
that lile hadn’t let her clown for good. She was now over t.urly 


h - - 

nothing m her realh iniimale life. But die was very c heeriul. h\y \ , 
ir.^. with her ilioir and school xcork. hr, dan, in-, and Lining 

and die making. , 

Mu- «a. in- i' ted l.v IVn v Barlow. “ H-n ,an a n.an nc o my 
1- r,runjy ' she uyked him, a httle exa-perated _■'**> 
not 


alii i 1 ' v 

no one but the pom and her father and the pan 

.. • • ,*/• I) 1. .•«««/ ill t 


tittjf Mir ^ Him, *•. ‘no.. - *•* . _ . , . , 

he’ replied, with the odd smile of his eve-. " It * not wh> h 

I . . 1 t 11 ..,.. cu, \ [ cn h,i\<* so 


Mai have hj 
but v tali’ rc 


shouldn't, I, nt hou hr mana-es to do • """ 

muth uood-iMUi.r i 1 Aci.. to hr catty to some . . 

nice in » ■< n £•• . . . 

n--™- 

"i ,, «... U-. -"iiy™,, ‘;r irsy 

:!r ",zX 

"> ‘ 1 1,t ..V • , i.a-.a, , nailc him look hazard. And 

somrttm- lht> ^ - . m ltll lt a „a de>m.able. meaningless. 

Mimelimes 11 madi m-* a . c ■ ;c e •• J) a \<ni 

.lit til' Will 1 11,1 u ‘ ^ 
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love hn ? C 
daren’t ask him 


•it atH' 


couldn t dm she i'*nuin t p<.-nad< mm 
But in ever vt Imm ehe he tes j-hafle a> svax. 
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not once. 
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Mrs. Barlow — Miss M‘Lcod — stayed out at Twybit all the time. 
She did not even come in to church on Sunday. She had shaken 
off church, among other things. And she watched Perc y depart, 
and 1'clt just a little humiliated. He was going to sing in the choir ! 
Yes, marriage was also a humiliation to her. She had distinctly 
married beneath her. 

'i’he years had gone by : she was now fifty-seven, Percy was 
thirty-four. He was still, in many wavs, a boy. But in his curious 
silence, he was ageless. She managed him with perfect ease. If die 
expressed a Midi, he acquiesced at once. So now it was agreed he 
should not come to her room any more. And he never did. But 
sometimes she went to him in his loom, and was winsome in a 
pathetic, heat t-breaking way. 

She twisted him round her little finger, as the saying goes. And 
yet secretly she was afraid of him. In the early \rars he had dis- 
played a clumsy but violent sort of passion, from which she had 
shtunk away She felt it had nothing to <ln with her. It was just 
his indiscriininating desire for Woman, and foi his own satisfaction. 
Whereas she w as not just unidentified W oman, to gi\ e him his general 
satisfaction. So she had recoiled, and withdrawn herself. She had 
put him off. She had regained the absolute pii\acy of her room 

He was perfect In sweet about it. Yet she was unease with him 
now. She was afraid of him ; or rather, not of him, but of a 
mysterious something in him. She wav not a hit afraid of him, oh 
no ! And when she* went to him now, to he nice to him, in her 
pathetic winsotneness of an unused woman of tifiy-se\cn, she found 
him sweet-nature d as e\rr, but icallv indifferent. He saw her pathos 
and her wansomeness. In some- way, the mystery of her, her thick 
white hair, her \ i\id blue eyes, her lathiike refinement still fast inated 
him. But his bodih desire fm her had gone, utterly gone And 
secretly, she was rathe r glad. But as he looked at her, looked at 
her, as he lay there so silent, she wa> afraid, as if some finger were 
pointed at her. Yet she knew, the moment she spoke to him, he 
would twist his e>es to that good-natured and ** kindN ” smile of his. 

It was in the lute, dark months of this \ear that she missed the 
blue moccasins. She had hung them on a nail in his room. Not 
that he ever wore them : they were too small Nor did shr : tltrv 
were too big. Moccasins are male footwear, among the Indian, 
not female. But they were of a lovely turcjumve-blue colour, made 
ail of little turquoise beads, with little forked flames of dead-white 
and dark-green. When, at the beginning of thrir marriage, he had 
exclaimed over them, she had said : ** Yes ! Aren’t thev a lovelv 
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colour ! So blue ! ’* And he had replied : “ Not as blue as your 
eyes, even then. 

So naturally she had hunq them up on the wall in his room, and 
there they had stayed. Till, one Nown.bcr day, when there were 
no flowcTS, e-el she was pining to paint a still-life with somethin" 
bice in it— on, so bine, like delphiniums !-she had gone to his ioo:n 
for the moccasins. And they were not there. And though she 
hunted, she could not find them. Nor did the maids know anything 
of them. ^ 

So she asked him : “ Percy, do \ou know where those blue 

mof c asins arc, which hum* in your room ? ’ ’ There was a moment's 
dead silence. I hen lie looked at her with his good-naturedly twink- 
ling eyes, and said : No, / know nothing of them. 5 ’ There was 

..another dead pause. She did not believe him. But being a perfect 
lady, Tie only said, as she turned away : “ Well then, how curious 
it is !” Arid there was another dead pause. Out of which he 
asked lur what Tie wanted them lor, and she told him. Whereon 
the matter lapsed. 

It was No\rrnbei. and Percy was out in the evening fairly often 
now. He was rehearing for a play” which was to be uiw’n m 
the clnircn schoolroom at Christmas. He had asked her about it. 
“ Do you think h's a bit infra di ; r if I play one of lire characters ? "* 
She had looked at him mildiv. disguising la*r .cal feeling. £ ‘ If you 
don’t feel p'TStr.cJi'; humiliated." ~ !, e out. “ then thnc\ nothing eke 
to consider.” W.d lie bad answered : “ Oh. it doesn’t up'-ei me at 
all.” So she i.nldly said : *' ITit n do it. bv all means.” Adding at 
the bac k oi her mind : If it aimws sou. child ! but the thought, a 
change had r.uieed come ovf r the world, when the master of Twybjt 
Hall, or c\ e i 1 , lor that matter, the manager of the di, guided Stubbd 
Bank, should perform in nubile on a schouhoom stage in ^:nat< ar 
theatrical". And she kept c almlv aloof, preferring not to know any 
details. Mir had a world <>t ba r own. 

When he had said to All- r Howell; : “You don't think other 
i !,>lk*ll mind * lietits of the bank and so forth think it beneath my 
dignity 


• had cried, locking up into his twinkling eyes : “ Oh, 


ere v — an\ 


more than 1 


vou don’t ha\ e to keep dignity on ice, 1 J 

do mine." . 

The plav was to be per f< med for the hrt time on Christinas 
I’ve : and allri the play. «h.-:r was the mid-n.-ht sen ice mrhut. h 
1'i-rcy tbrr< tuf told hh n<-l to exp.u hn.i h.'ir.c till the 
hours, at lr.W. So he dna.- him'-rl! ofl "a the c.u . 

As nieht lrll. and .. in. \I. M i -'J h it a lutlc iSrlorn. She was 
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left out of everything. Life was slipping past her. It was Christmas 
Eve, and she was more alone than she had ever been. Percy only 
seemed to intensify her aloneness, leaving her in this fashion. 

She decided not to be left out. She would go to the play ton. 
It was past six o’clock, and she had worked herself into a highly 
nervous state. Outside was darkness and rain : inside was silent e, 
forlornness. She went to the telephone and rang up the garage in 
Shewbury. It was with great difficulty she got them to promise to 
send a ear for her : Mr. Slater would have to fetch her himself in 
the two-seater runabout : everything else was out. 

She dressed nervously, in a dark-green dress with a few modest 
jewels. Looking at herself in the mirror, she still thought herself 
slim, young looking and distinguished. She did not see how old- 
fashioned she was, with her uncompromising ercetness, her glistening 
knob of silver hair sticking out behind, and her long dress. 

It was a three-miles (hive in the rain, to the small country town 
She sat next to old Slater, who was used to driving hoi .aw and wa, 
nervous and clumsy with a car, without saving a word. lie thank- 
fully deposited her at the gate of St. Barnabas' School. 

It was almost halt-past seven. The schoolroom was packed and 
buzzing with excitement. “ I’m afraid we haven't a seat left. Mi-. 
Barlow!” said Jackson, one of the church sidesmen, who w.t, 
standing guard in the sc hool porch, where people were *ti!l lightin-z 
to get in. He faced her in consternation. She lu*rd him in con- 
sternation. “ Well, I shall have to stay somewhere, till Mi Barlow 
can drive me home,’' she said. “Couldn't \ »u put me a chu. 
somewhere ? " 

Worrjed and flustered, he went worrying and ilusteiing the othei 
people in charge. The sc hoolroom was sitnplv packed solid. Bm 
Mr. Simmons, the leading grocer, gave up lib « hair in the front mw 
to Mrs. Barlow, whilst lie .'.at in a chair right under the stage*, when 1 
he couldn’t see a thing. But he could sec Mrs. Barlow scaled 
between his wife and daughter, speaking a word or two to them 
occasionally, and that was enough. 

The lights went clown : 7 he Shoes of Shai'fmt was about to begin 
The amateur curtains were drawn bat k, disc losing the little amateu: 
stage with a white amateur back-cloth daubed to represent a 
Moorish courtyard. In stalked Percv, dressed as a Mooi, his la. r 
darkened. He looked quite handsome, bis pale grew eves queer and 
startling in bis dark face. But he was afraid of the audience : i f> 
bpnke away from them, stalking around clumsily. After a ceium 
amount of would-be funny dialogue, in tripped the* heroine, Alio- 
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Howells, of course. She was an Eastern houri, in white gauze 
1 ui kish trousers, silver veil, and — the blue moccasins. The whole 
stiigc was white, save for her blue moccasins, Percy’s dark-green 
sash, and a negro boy’s red fez. 

When Mrs. Barlow saw the blue moccasins, a little bomb of rage 
exploded in her. This, of all places ! The blue moccasins that she 
had bought in the western deserts ! The blue moccasins that were 
not so blue as her own eyes ! Her blue moccasins ! On the feet of 
that creature, Mrs. Howells. 

Alic e Howells was not afraid of the audience. She looked full at 
them, lifting her silver veil. And of course she saw Mrs. Barlow, 
fitting there like* the Ancient of Days in judgment, in the front row 
And a bomb of rage exploded in her breast loo. 

In the play, Alice was the wife of the grey-bearded old Caliph, 
but she caplin cd the* love of the young Ali, otherwise Percy, and the 
whole business was the attempt of these two to evade Caliph and 
negio-eunuc hs and ancient crones, and get into each other’s arms. 
1 In* blue shoes were \ cry important: for while the sweet Lejla 
wore them, the gallant Ali was to know there was danger. But 
when she look them off, he might approach her. 

It ■*. a* all quite < hildish, and exenbodv loved it. and Miss M'Leod 
might have* I. vn quite c ■ unplar ent about it all, had not Alice 
Howells got her monkex up, so to speak. Alice, with a lot of make- 
up, looked boldly handsome. And suddenly bold she was. bold as 
the c!«*\il. A 1 ! t’ esc wars the poor \cmng widow had been " good/' 

da\ing in t parish, and only e ven Hilling ju^t to cheer things up 
nc\( r going \cry far and knowing she could nc\ cr get anything ou, 
*■1 it, hut determined never to mope. 

.\< w the sight of M bs M-Lcod sitting there so erect, so coolly 
*■ higher plane." and c almly superior, suddenly Jet loose a dc\il in 
Alu c Howells. All her limbs went suave and molten, as her young 
m'\, long pent up, flooded even to her finger-tips. Her voice was 
strange, even to het >df. with in long, plaintive notes. She felt all 
h cr m< >\ rments soft and fluid, she felt herself like living liquid. And 
it was |o\elv. Cuderneath it all was the sting of malice against Miss 
M I, rod. sitting there so erect, with her great knob of white hair. 

Alice's business, as the lo\cly Leila, was to be seductive to the 
lathci hea\ y 1 Vu\. And wchative she was. In two minutes, she 
had him spell-bound, lie saw nothing of the audience. A taint, 
fascinated g> m 1 ainc 0,1 ***' face, as he acted up to the xoung 
woman in the Tmkihli lroi.se is. His . atlicr full, hnar>e voice changed 
and lire, amr dear, with a new. naked dang m it. When the two 
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sang together, in the simple banal ducts of the play, it was with a 
most fascinating intimacy. And when, at the end of Act One, the 
lovely Leila kicked off the blue moccasins, saying : <k Away, shoes 
of bondage, shoes of sorrow ! ” and danced a little dance all alone, 
barefoot, in her Turkish trousers, in front of her fascinated hero, 
his smile was so spell-bound that everybody else was spell-bound too. 

Miss M‘Lcod\s indignation knew no bounds. When the blue 
moccasins were kicked across the stage by the brazen Alice, with 
the words : “ Away, shoes of bondage, shoes of sorrow ! ” the elder 
woman grew pink with fury, and it was all she could do not to rise 
and snatch the moccasins from the stage, and bear them away. 
She sat in speechless indignation during the brief curtain between 
Act One and Act Two. Her moccasins ! Her blue moccasins ! Of 
the sacred blue colour, the turquoise of heaven. 

But there they were, in Art Two, on the feet of* the bold Alii e. It 
was becoming too much. And the Io\ e-scencs between Peri v and 
the young woman w'erc becoming nakedly shameful. Alice grew 
worse and worse. She was woikcd up now, caught in her own spell, 
and unconscious of everything saw of him, and the sting of that 
other woman, who presumed to own him. Own him ? Ha-ha ! 
For he was fascinated. The queer smile on hL fair, the con- 
centrated gleam of his eves, the queer ua\ he leaned forward ftom 
Ins loins towards her, the new, reckless, thioatv twang in his vni< e 
— the audience had before their eves a man spell-bound and lost in 
passion. 

Miss M'Leod sat in diamr and torment, a* il her chair was red- 
hot. She too was fast losing her normal consciousness, in the sprit 
of rage. She was outraged. The second Act was wot king to it' 
climax. The climax came. Flic lovely Leila kicked off the blur 
shoes : “Away, shoes of bondage, away ! ,J and flew batefoot to 
the enraptured Ali, flinging herself into his arms. And if e\er a 
man was gone in sheer desire, it was Percy, as he pressed the woman’s 
lithe form against his body, and seemed unconsciously to envelop 
her, unaware of everything else. While she, blissful in hi> spell, 
but still aware of the audience and of the superior Miss M*1 cod, 
let herself be wrapped closer and closer. 

Miss M'Leod rose to her feet and looked towards the door. But 
the way out w'as packed with people standing holding their breath 
as the two on the stage remained wrapped in cac h other’s arms, and 
the three fiddles and the flute softly woke up. Miss M'Lcod could 
not bear it. She was on her feet, and beside herself. She could not 
get out. She could not sit down again. 
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“ Percy ! ” she sairl, in a low clear voice. “ Will you hand me 
ny moccasins ? " 

He lilted his face like a man startled in a dream, lifted his face 
fom the shoulder of his Leila. His gold-grey eyes were like softly- 
partied flames. He looked in sheer horrified wonder at the little 
vhite-haired woman standing below. 

“ Eh ! ” he said, purely dazed. 

“ Will you please hand me my mon asins ! ” — and she pointed 
f > whore thev lav on the stage. 

Alice had Mapped away from him, and was ga/ing at the risen 
Aper of the little elderly woman on the tip of the audience. Then 
'he watched him move across the stage, bending foiward from the 
oins in his queer mesmerized way, pi« k up the blue moccasins, and 
stoop down to hand them over the edge of the stage to his wife, 
!»\ ho reached up for them. 

1 hank you ! ’* said Miss M‘Leud. seating herself, with the blue 
moccasins in her lap. 

Alice recovered her composure, ga\c a sign to the little on lustra, 
and began to sing at once, strong and assured, to sing her pan in 
the dun that closed the Act. She knew she could command public 
opinion in her favour. 

He too recovered at once, the little smile came back on his face, 
he calmly forgot his wife again as he sang his share in the duet. It 
was finished. The curtains were pulled to. There was immense 
v hccring. The curtains opened, and Alice and Percy bowed to the 
audience, smi r :ig both of them their peculiar secret smile, while 
M iss M‘Lrod sat with the blue moccasins on her lap. 

'Fhe curtains were closed, it was the long interval. After a few 
moments ofhesitation, Mrs. Barlow rose with dignity, gathered her 
wrap over her arm, and with the blue moccadns in her hand, moved 
i o wards tiic door. Way was n^pe«.tfull. made for her. 

“ I should like to speak to Mi. Barlow," .she said to Jackson, who 
had anxiouslv ushered her in, and now would anxiously mher her out. 

“ Yes, Mrs. Barlow." 

He led her round to the smaller cla^-room at the back, that acted 
.is dressing-room. The amatcin actors were drinking lemonade, 
and chattering freely. Mrs. Howells uv.ne lot w aid. and Jackson 
w hispn cd the news to her. She turned to IYicn. 

“ Pei rv. Mrs. Barlow wants to speak to you. Shall 1 come with 
you ? 

"Speak to me? Aye, come on with me." 

The two toliow'cxi the anxious Ja. k-oii into the other halt-lighted 
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class-room, where Mrs. Barlow stood in her wrap, holding the 
moccasins. She was very pale, and she watched the two butter- 
muslin Turkish figures enter, as if they could not possibly be real. 
She ignored Mrs. Howells entirely. 

“ Percy,” she said, “ I want you to drive me home/* 

44 Drive you home ! ” he echoed. 

44 Yes, please ! ** 

“ Why — when ? ” he said, with vague bliintness. 

“ Now', — if you don't mind ” 

“ What— rin this get-up ? ” He looked at himself. 

4 4 I could wait while you changed.” 

There was a pause. He turned and looked at Alice Howells, and 
Alice Howells looked at him. The two women saw each other out 
of the corners of their eyes : but it was beneath notice. He mined 
to his wife, his black face ludicrously blank, his eyebrows rocked. 

4 ‘ Well, you see,” he said, “ it's rather awkward. I can hardly 
hold up the third Act while I\e taken you home and got back here 
again, can I ? ” 

So you intend to play in the third Act ? ” she* asked with cold 
ferocity. 

“ Why, I must, mustn't I ? ” he said blankly. 

“ Do you wish to . J ” she said, in all hci in tend tv. 

“ I do, naturally. 1 want to finish the thing up properly.** Ic 
replied, in the utter innocence of his head ; about Iip heart lie knew 
nothing. 

She turned sharply awav. 

“ Very well ! *’ she said. And slu* called to Jack on. who w .v . 
standing dejectedly by the door : “ Mr. Ja« Ujh, will you pl< a <■ 
find some par or conveyance to take me feme :* “ 

"‘Aye ! I say, Mr. Jackson.'* called IYkv in hi< strong. d»ni< - 
cralic voice, going forward to the man. “ A"k Tom I.omas if h* ' 1 ! 
do me a good turn and get my tar out of the ro toiy garage, to du\« 
Mrs. Barlow home. Aye, ask Tom I.omas ! And if not him. a k 
Mr. Pilkington — Leonard, 'l’he key's there. You don't mind, d<» 
you I’m ever so much obliged 

The three were left awkwardly alone 1 again. 

“ 1 expect you've had enough with two at is, 1 ' said Pen y snothingh 
to his wile. “ These things aren’t up to youi mark. I know u. 
'rhey’re only child's play. But, you see, they please the people. 
We've got a packed house, haven't we . J '' 

His wife had nothing to answer. He looked so ludicrous, wnii 
his dark- brow u face and butter-muslin bloomers. And hi- mind 
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was so ludicrously innocent. His body, however, was not so ridi- 
olherwo.nan < <nt “ l ” S mind ’ 35 She knew when hc turned to the 


“ Y °u and I, we’re more on the nonsense level, aren’t we?” he 
said, with the new, throaty clang of naked intimacy in his voice. 
J lis wife shivered. 

“ Absolutely on the nonsense level,” said Alice, with easy assur- 
an< c\ 7 

She looked into his eyes, then she looked at the blue moccasins 
in tin* hand of the other woman. Hc gave a little start, as if realizing 
something Ifji himself. ° 

At that moment loin Lomas looked in, saving heartily : “ Riuht 
\ou ate, Pen y ! I’ll have my ear here in half a tick. I’m more 
&and\ with it than yours.*’ 

^ ‘‘ 1 hunks old man ! You’re a Christian.” 


I is to be -cspci ially when you turn Turk ! Well ” He 

dbapp< and 

! say, Lina/’ said Percy iri his meat amiable democratic way, 
” w< uld y mi mind leaving the moccasins for the next act? Vi c 
*■’11 be in a bit ol a liole without them.” 

Me-* M 1 sV\ 1 fated him and stared at him with the full blast 
ol In ; ! T‘ •i-mr-nnt blue eyes, fiom hn white fare. 

V » ' . u p lin’d n me it I don't ? ” she 

" \N .u ! ” hr cv lairud. “ Whv ? Wl.v i,- *t V It’s nothing but 
i k ‘ ■ » ..limy he pr.-pL. 1 imi/i m-c how it ran hurt the .r-vaa u/«\s. 

i • • • . • J \ oil dor/ 1 c j nil r like seeing me make a fool of myself. 
ih:t .Hi'.lii'V, I’m a bit <>* a born fool. What ? " — and has bla: kened 
t,u e ia'."h, d with a 'I inki-h laugh. " Oh. yes, you have to realize 
I ratlin riij<>\ nl.o ing tin* fool/’ he resumed. "And. after all, it 
<io(vj/t iradv lu.it >.<;/, now d>a*s it ? Shan't you leave us those 
mot t nuns f.»i the Lot act ? ” 

She looked at him, then at the moccasins in her hand. Xo. it 


was useless to yield to so Italic rous a person. The vulgarity of lus 
wheedling, the commonness of the whole performance! It was 
useless to yield even the mon amis. It would be treat hcry to herself. 

" I’m sorry,” she said. " Bui I’d so much rather they weren't 
used for this kind of thing. 1 never intended them to be.” She 
stood with her fare a\ cried fioin the ridiculous couple. 

Hc changed as if she had slapped his face. He sat down on top 
of the low pupils’ desk, and gazed with glazed interest round the 
class-room. Alice sat beside him, in her white gauze and her 
bedizened fare. They were like two rebuked sparrows on one twig. 
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he with his great, easy, intimate limbs, she so light and alert. And 
as he sat he sank into an unconscious physical sympathy with her. 
Miss M'Leod walked towards the door. 

“ You’ll have to think of something as’ll do instead,” he muttered 
to Alice in a low voice, meaning the blue moccasins. And leaning 
down, he drew- off one of the grey shoes she had on, caressing her 
foot with the slip of his hand over its slim bare shape. She hastily 
put the bare foot behind her other, shod foot. 

Tom Lomas poked in his head, his overcoat collar turned up to 
his ears. 

“ Car's here,” he said. 

“ Right-o ! Tom ! I’ll chalk it up to thee, lad ! ” said Percy 
with heavy breeziness. Then, making a great effort with himself 
he rose heavily and went across to the door, to his wife, saying to 
her, in the same stiff voice of false heartiness : 

“ You’ll be as right as rain with Tom. You won't mind if I 
don’t come out ? No ! I’d better not show myself to the audience. 
Well — I’m glad you came, if only for a while. Good-bye then ! 
I’ll be home after the service — but I shan’t disturb you. Good-bye ! 

Don’t get wet now ” And his voice, falsely cheerful, stiff with 

anger, ended in a clang of indignation. 

Alice Howells sat on the infants’ bench in silence. She was 
ignored. And she was unhappy, uneasy, because of the scene. 

Percy closed the door after his wife. Then he turned with a 
looming slowness to Alice, and said in a hoarse whisper : “ Think 
o’ that, now ! ” 

She looked up at him anxiously. His face, in its dark pigment, 
was transfigured with indignant anger. His yellow-grey eyes blazed, 
and a great rush of anger seemed to be surging up volcanic in him. 
For a second his eyes rested on her upturned, troubled dark-blue 
eyes, then glanced away, as if he didn't want to look at her in ho 
anger. Even so, she felt a touch of tenderness in his giant c. 

“ And that’s all she’s ever cared about her own things and her 
own way,*’ he said, in the same hoarse whisper, hoarse with sud- 
denly-released rage. Alice Howells hung her head in silent e. 

“ Not another damned thing, but what’s her own, her own and 
her own holy way — damned holv-holy-holy, all to herself.’’ lfi> 
voice shook with hoarse, whispering rage, burst out at last. 

Alice Howells looked up at him in distress. 

" Oh, don’t say it ! ” she said. “ I’m sure she's fund of you.'' 

** Fond of me ! Fond of me ! ” he blazed, with a grin of trans- 
cendent irony. “ It makes her sick to look at me. 1 am a hair* 
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brute, I own it. Why, she’s never once touched me to be fond oi 
me never^ once though she pretends sometimes. But a man 

knows ” and he made a grimace of contempt. “ He know^ 

when a woman s just stroking him, good doggie ! — and when she's 
really a bit woman-fond of him. That woman’s never been real 
fond of anybody or anything, all her life— she couldn’t, for all hei 
show of kindness. She’s limited to herself, that woman is ; and 
I’ve looked up to her as if she was God. More fool me ! If God’s 
not good-natured and good-hearted, then what is He ? ” 

Alice sat with her head dropped, realizing once more that men 
aren’t really fooled. She was upset, shaken by his rage, and 
frightened, as if she too were guilty. He had sat down blanklv 
beside her. She glanced up at him. 

“ Never mind ! ” she said soothingly. “ You’ll like her again 
tS-morrow.” 

He looked down at her with a grin, a grey sort of grin. “ Are 
you going to stroke me good doggie ! as well ? ” he said. 

** Why ? ” she asked, blank. 

But he did not answer. Then after a while he resumed : 

Wouldn’t even leave the moccasins ! And sin d hung them up in 
my room h *V them there for years -any man’d consider they were 
his. Ana J did v int this show to-night to be a success ! What are 
\ f>n going t<» do about it ? *’ 

v * l\c ‘ ' lit over for a pair of pale-blue satin b« d-slippers of mine 

they'll do just \s sell," she lrplied. 

“ A\r ! l ot '1 that, it’s done me in.*’ 

" You'll get over it." 

*• Happen so ! She\ • urdled my inside, foi all that. I don’t 
know’ how I'm going to be c i\ il to her." 

Pei Imps \nu'd better sta> at the re<'tory to-night," she said softly. 

He |.,oked into her eyes. And in that look, he transferred his 
, allegiance. 

k ‘ }ou don't want t«» be drawn in, do you? ’ he asked, with 
doubled tenderness. 

But she only ga/ed with wide, darkened eyes into his eyes, so she 
uas like an open, d.uk doorway to him. His heart beat thick, and 
the faint, breathless smile <>f passion came into his c\es again. 

•• You'll have to go on, Nlis. Howells. We can’t keep them waiting 

any longer." , 

It was Jim Stokes, who wa° directing the show. They heard tne 
dipping and stamping of the impatient audience. 

" Goodness ! ” cried Alice Howells, darting to the door. 
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They were true idealists, from New England. But that is some time 
ago : before the war. Several years before the war, they met and 
married ; he a tall, keen-eyed young man from Connecticut, she a 
smallish, demure, Puritan-looking young woman from Massa- 
chusetts. They both had a little money. Not much, however. Even 
added together, it didn't make three thousand dollars a year. Still 
— they were free. Free ! 

Ah ! Freedom ! To be free to live one’s own life ! To be lwrnt\ - 
live and twenty-seven, a pair of true idealists with a mutual love <-f 
beauty, and an inclination towards 44 Indian thought ” -meaning, 
alas, Mrs. Besant— and an income a little under three thousand 
dollars a year ! But what is money ? All one wishes to do is to 
live a full and beautiful life. In Europe, of course, right at the 
fountain-head of tradition. It might possibly be done in Ama h .1 
in New England, for example. But at a forfeiture of a cerium 
amount of ” beauty.” True beauty takes a long time to matui e 
The baroque is only half-beautiful, half-matured. No, the real siKn 
bloom, the real golden-sweet bouquet of beauty had its roots in tin 
Renaissance, not in any later or shallower peiiod. 

Therefore the two idealists, who were married in New Ha\ei\ 
sailed at once to Paris : Paris of the old days. They had a studio 
apartment. on the Boulevard Montparnasse, and they became real 
Parisians, in the old, delightful sense, not in the modern, vulgar 
It was the shimmer of the pure impressionists, Monet and his fol- 
lowers, the world seen in terms of pure light, light broken and un- 
broken. How lovely ! How lovely the nights, the river, the morn- 
ings in the old streets and by the flower-stalls and the book-stalk 
the afternoons up on Montmartre or in the Tuilcries, the evening 
on the boulevards ! 

They both painted, but not desperateb . Ail had not taken them 
by the throat, and they did not take Art by the throat. Tin ' 
painted : that’s all. They knew people —nice people, if |>ossil)K 
though one had to take them mixed. And they were happy. 

Yet it seems as if human beings must set their claws in something 
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To be “ tree,” to be “ living a full and beautiful life,” you must, 
alas, be attached to something. A “ full and beautiful life ” means 
a tight attachment to something — at least, it is so for all idealists — or 
else a certain boredom supervenes ; there is a certain waving of 
loose ends upon the air, like the waving, yearning tendrils of the 
vine that spread and rotate, seeking something to clutch, something 
up which to climb towards the necessary sun. Finding nothing, the 
vine can only trail, half-fulfilled, upon the ground. Such is free- 
dom ! — a clutching of the right pole. And human beings are all 
vines. But especially the idealist. He is a vine, and he needs to 
dutch and climb. And he despises the man who is a mere potato , 
or turnip, or lump of wood. 

Our idealists were frightfully happy, but they were ail the time 
reaching out fur something to cotton on to. At first, Paris was 
tmough. They explored Paris thoroughly. And they learned French 
till they almost felt like French people, they could speak it so glibly. 

Still, you know, you never talk French with your soul. It can t 
be dune. And though it’s very thrilling, at first, talking in French to 
(lever French men they seem so much cleverer than oneself- '-still, 
in the long run, it is not satisfying. The endlessly clever materialism 
of the French leaves vou cold, in the end, gives a sense of barrenness 
and incompatibility with true New England depth. So our two 

idcah'.tv felt. , 

Thev turned a\\a\ from France- -but ever so gently, trance had 
diappomled them ' “ Ue\e lov'd it. and we've got a great deal 
out of it. Hut 'er a while, after a considerable while, several years, 
in U l. Paris leaves one feeling disappointed. It hasn t quite got 
what one v%ants." 

’* Bui Paris isn’t Fiance.’ . 

“ N,. perhaps not. France is quite different irom Pans. And 
I i* lovely quite lovely. Bui to us. though we love it, it 

So when the war .ante, the idealists moved to Italy. And they 
loved ltalv. Tliev found it beautiful, and more poignant than 

,J It seemed much nearer to the New Png, and conception 
„ "cults : somethin* pure, and full of sympathy, ^outthe 
and the r Minim of the French. 1 he two idealists seemed 


,, w.-.ie/ioe and the nntrtm ot the rrenen. i m. “ 

"■ ;:;K" «> »-<« 

„oJ I.II.V- ,,l ihr BwWta. n “ v ™ , " c ? 
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eliminate from their own souls greed, pain, and sorrow. They did 
not realize — yet — that Buddha’s very eagerness to free himself from 
pain and sorrow is in itself a sort of greed. No, they dreamed of a 
perfect world, from which all greed, and nearly all pain, and a great 
deal of sorrow, were eliminated. 

But America entered the war, so the two idealists had to help. 
They did hospital work. And though their experience made tin m 
realize more than ever that greed, pain, and sorrow should U 
eliminated from the world, nevertheless the Buddhism, or tin 
theosophy, didn’t emerge very triumphant from the long crisis 
Somehow, somewhere, in some part of themselves, they felt that 
greed, pain, and sorrow would never be eliminated, because ..hm 
people don’t care about eliminating them, and never will care. ( )m 
idealists were far too western to think of abandoning all the \.oild 
to damnation, while they saved their two selves. They were far tm> 
unselfish to sit tight under a bho-tree and reach Nirvana in a men* 
couple. 

It was more than that, though. They simply hadn't cm u<d 
Seitzfltisch to squat under a bho-tree and get to Nirvana bv c<n»t< n. 
'plating anything, least of all their own na\el. If the whole will 
world was not going to be saved, they, personally, weie not so vn 
keen on being saved just by them>el\es. No, it would be Jun« 
some. They weie New Englander*, so it must be all < »r nothin 
Greed, pain, and sorrow must either be eliminated iioin all I' 
uorldy or else, what was the use of eliminating them fioin oneM-ll 
No use at all ! One was just a \ictim. 

And so, although they still loved “ Indian thought," and felt 
very tender about it : well, to go back to our metaphor, the pnl< 
up which the green and anxious vines had clambered so far now- 
proved dry-rot ten. it snapped, and the vines came slow!) subsiding 
io earth again. There was no crack and crash. T he \ine> h< !< 1 
themselves up by their own foliage, for a while. But they subsided. 
The beanstalk of Indian thought ” had given wav before Jack and 
Jill had climbed off the tip of it to a further world. 

They subsided with a slow rustle back to earth again. But thev 
made no outcry. They were again “ disappointed." But they never 
admitted it. “ Indian thought ’’ had let them down. But the\ 
never complained. Even to one another, they never said a word. 
They were disappointed, faintly but deeply disillusioned, and thev 
both knew it. But the knowledge was tacit. 

And they still had so much in their lives. They still had Italy- - 
dear Italy. And they still had freedom, the priceless treasure. And 
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they still had so much beauty.” About the fulness of their lives 
they were not quite so sure. They had one little boy, whom they 
lo\ ( d as patents should love their children, but whom thev wisely 
reliaincd from fastening upon, to build their lives on him. No, no, 
tlic> must live their own lives ! They still had strength of mind to 
know that. 

ilui they were now no longer so very young. Twenty-five and 
tw cut} -seven had become thirty-five and thirty-seven. And though 
thev had had a wry wonderful time in Europe, and though they 
''till loved Italy clear Italy ! —yet : they were disappointed. They 
had got a lot out of it : oh, a very great deal indeed ! Still, it 
hu< In 1 given them quite, not quite , what they had expected. Europe 
was lovely, but it was dead. Living in Europe, you were living on 
tly past. And Europeans, with all their superficial charm, were not 
/ r fitly charming. They were materialistic, they had no real soul. 
rh»*v just did not understand the inner urge of the spirit, because the 
mm » urge was dead in them, they were all survivals. There, that 
v.a « the truth about Europeans : they were survivals, with no more 
celling ahead in them 

It was another bean-pole, another vine-support crumbled under 
the green hi • »f the vine. And very bitter it was, this time. For up 
the 'dd tree-trunk of Europe the green vine had been clambering 
- 1 ! e : 1 1 1 \ tor more than ten years ten hugely important years, the 
•.< au nl ii-.d living. The two idealists had hied in Europe, lived on 
1 -nope and on Lir >pcan life and European things as vines in an 
t ' erhe ting \ inr rd 

1 h<-\ had made their home here : a home suc h as you could 
ivu-i mala 1 in America. 1 heir watchword had been “beauty.” 

I i M ' had rented, the last four wars the second floor of an old 
l\ila//u on the Amo, and here thev had all their “ things.” And 
ill, \ derived a profound, profound saiimietion from their apai iment : 
!\, | , 1 1 1 v , silent, amient rooms with windows on the river, with 
: 1 a, -mug. dark-red doors, and the beautiful furniture that the 
I - ** aii'is had “ pic krd up." 

'^■s. unknown i<* themselves, the lives of the idealists had been 
naming with a Irene swiftness horizontally, all the time. 1 hey had 
hr Mini tense, lieu e hujuers . »f “ things " for their home. While 
i ; < n s( mis were 1 limbing up to the sun id old European culture or 
,.! > i n di,m thought, tluir passions were running horizontally, 
dut.hing at “ things.” t )| << urse they did not buy the things for 
the things' sakes, but ior the sake ol “ beauty. 1 hey looked upon 
iLir home as a place entnelv furnished by loveliness, not by 
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44 things ” at all. Valerie had some very lovely curtains at the 
windows of the long salotto , looking on the river : curtains of queer 
ancient material that looked like finely-knitted silk, most beaut bully 
faded down from vermilion and orange, and gold, and black, down 
to a sheer soft glow. Valerie hardly ever came into the salottu 
without mentally falling on her knees before the curtains. 44 Char- 
tres ! ” she saifi. 44 To me they are Chartres ! ” And Melville never 
turned and looked at his sixteenth-century Venetian bookcase, with 
its two or three dozen of choice books, without feeling his marrow 
stir in his bones. The holy of holies ! 

The child silently, almost sinistcrly, avoided any rude conta< t 
with these ancient monuments of furniture, as if they had been nests* 
of sleeping cobras, or that 44 thing ” most perilous to the touch, the 
Ark of the Covenant. His childish awe was silent and cold, but final. 

Still, a couple of New England idealists cannot live merely on 
the bygone glory of their furniture. At least, one couple could not. 
They got used to the marvellous Bologna cupboard, they got used 
to the wonderful Venetian bookcase, and the books, and the Sima 
curtains and bronzes, and the lovely sofas and .side-tables and chairs 
they had 44 picked up” in Paris. Oh, they had been picking tiling 
up since the first day they landed in Europe. And they were still 
at it. It is the hist interest Europe can oiler to an outsider : or io 
an insider cither. 

When people came, and were thrilled by the Melville interior, 
then Valeric and Erasmus felt they had not lived in vain : that 
they still were living. But in the long mornings, when Erasmus was 
desultorily working at Renaissance Florentine literature, and Valeric 
was attending to the apartment : and in the long hours after lunch ; 
and in the long, usually very cold and oppressive evenings in thi 
ancient palazzo : then the halo died from around the furniture, 
and the things became things, lumps of matter that just stood their 
or hung there, ad infinitum , and said nothing ; and Valeric and 
Erasmus almost hated them. The glow of beauty, like every other 
glow, dies down unless it is fed. The idealists still dearly loved tin u 
things. But they bad got them. And the sad fact is, things that 
glow vividly while you’re getting them, go almost quite cold after a 
year or two. Unless, of course, people envy them very much, and 
the museums are pining for them. And the Melvillcs’ 44 things,” 
though very good, were not quite so good as that. 

So, the glow gradually went out of everything, out of Europe, out 
of Italy — 44 the Italians are dears ” — even out of that marvellous 
apartment on the Arno. 44 Why, if I had this apartment, I’d never. 
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never even want to go out of doors ! It’s too lovely and perfect.’* 
That was something, of course — to hear that. 

And yet Valerie and Erasmus went out of doors : they even 
went out to get away from its ancient, cold-floored, stone-heavy 
.silence and dead dignity. “ We’re living on the past, you know, 
Dick,” said Valerie to her husband. She called him Dick. 

They were grimly hanging on. They did not like to give in. 

I hey did not like to own up that they were through. For twelve 
years, now, they had been 4 4 free ” people living a “ full and beau- 
tiful life.” And America for twelve years had been their anathema, 
the Sodom and Gomorrah of industrial materialism. 

- It wasn’t easy to own that you were “ through.” They hated to 
admit that they wanted to go back. But at last, reluctantly, they 
decided to go, “ for the boy’s sake.” — “ We can’t bear to leave 
Europe. But Peter is an American, so he had better look at America 
while he’s young.” The Mclvilles had an entirely English accent 
and manner ; almost ; a little Italian and French here and there. 

They left Europe behind, but they took as much of it along with 
them as possible. Several van-loads, as a matter of fact. All those 
adorable and ii replaceable “ things.” And all arrived in New York, 
idealists, child, and the huge bulk of Europe they had lugged along. 

Valerie had dreamed of a pleasant apartment, perhaps on River- 
side Dii\o, v .ere it was not so expensive as east of Fifth Avenue, 
and where air their wonderful things would look marvellous. She 
and Erasmus house-hunted. But alas ! their income was quite under 
three thousand dollars a year. They found — well, everybody knows 
what they found. Two small rooms and a kitchenette, and don’t 
let us unpack a thing ! 

The chunk of Europe which they had bitten off went into a 
warehouse, at fifty dollars a month. And they sat in two small 
rooms and a kitchenette, and wondered why they’d done it. 

Erasmus, of course, ought to get a job. This w r as what was 
written on the wall, and what they both pretended not to see. But 
it had been the strange, vague threat that the Statue of Liberty 
had always held over them : “Thou shalt get a job ! ” Erasmus 
had the tickets, as they say. A scholastic career was still possible for 
him. He had taken his exame brilliantly at Yale, and had kept up 
his “ researches,” all the time he had been in Europe. 

But both he and Valerie shuddered. A scholastic career ! The 
scholastic world ! The American scholastic world ! Sh dder upon 
shudder ! Give up their freedom, their full and beautiful life ? 
Never ! Never ! Erasmus would be forty next birthday. 
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The “ things ” remained in warehouse. Valerie went to look at 
them. It cost her a dollar an hour, and horrid pangs. The “ things ” 
poor things, looked a bit shabby and wretched, in that warehouse. 

However, New York was not all America. There was the great 
clean West. So the Melvilles went West, with Peter, but without 
the things. They tried living the simple life, in the mountains. 
But doing their own chores became almost a nightmare. “ Things ” 
are all very y/ell to look at, but it’s awful handling them, even when 
they’re beautiful. To be the slave of hideous things, to keep a stove 
going, cook meals, wash dishes, carry water and clean floors : 
pure horror of sordid anti-life ! 

In the cabin on the mountains, Valerie dreamed of Florence, the 
lost apartment ; and her Bologna cupboard and Louis-Quin/e 
chairs, above all, her “ Chartres ” curtains, stood in New York 
and costing fifty dollars a month. 

A millionaire friend came to the rescue, offering them a cottage 
on the Californian coast — California ! Where the new soul is to 
be born in man. With joy the idealists moved a little farther west, 
catching at new vine-props of hope. 

And finding them straws ! The millionaire cottage was perfectly 
equipped. It was perhaps as labour-savingly perfect as is possible : 
electric heating and cooking, a whitc-and-pcarl-enamclled kitchen, 
nothing to make dirt except the human being himself. In an hour 
or so the idealists had got through their chores. They were “ free 
— free to hear the great Pacific pounding the coast, and to feel 
new soul filling their bodies. 

Alas ! the Pacific pounded the coast with hideous brutality, brute 
force itself ! * And the new soul, instead of sweetly stealing into their 
bodies, seemed only meanly to gnaw the old soul out of their bodies. 
To feel you are under the fist of the most blind and crunching brute 
force : to feel that your cherished idealist’s soul is being gnawed out of 
you, and only irritation lef t in place of it : well, it isn’t good enough. 

After about nine months, the idealists departed from the Cali- 
fornian west. It had been a great experience, they were glad to 
have had it. But, in the long run, the West was not the place for 
them, and they knew it. No, the people who wanted new r souls had 
better get them. They, Valerie and Erasmus Melville, would like 
to develop the old soul a little further. Anyway, they had not felt 
any influx of new soul, on the Californian coast. On the contrary. 

So, with a slight hole in their material capital, they returned to 
Massachusetts and paid a visit to Valeric’s parents, taking the boy 
along. The grandparents welcomed the child — poor expatriated 
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boy-— -and were rather cold to Valerio, but really cold to Erasmus. 
Valerie s mother definitely said to Valeric, one day, that Erasmus 
ought to take a job, so that Valerie could live decently. Valerie 
haughtily reminded her mother of the beautiful apartment on the 
Arno, and the wonderful ” things in store in New York, and of the 

marvellous and satisfying life 55 she and Erasmus had led. Valerie’s 
mother said that she didn’t think her daughter’s life looked so very 
marvellous at present : homeless, with a husband idle at the age 
of forty, a child to educate, and a dwindling capital : looked the 
reverse of marvellous to her. Let Erasmus take some post in one of 
the universities. 

, ‘‘ What post ? What university? ” interrupted Valerie. 

I hat could be found, considering your father’s connections and 
Erasmus’s qualifications,” replied Valerie’s mother. “ And you 
could get all your valuable things out of store, and have a really 
lovely home, which even body in America would be proud to visit. 
As it is, your furniture is eating up your income, and you are living 
like rats in a hole, with nowhere to go to.” 

This w'a > very true. Valerie was beginning to pine for a home, 
with her “ thing..” Of course she could have sold her furniture for 
a substantial sum. But nothing would have induced her to. What- 
ever else passed away, religions, cultures, continents, and hopes, 
Valeric would teii r part from the “ things ” which she and Erasmus 
had collected *vith such passion. To these she was nailed. 

But she and Erasmus still would not give up that freedom, that 
full and beautiful life they had so believed in. Erasmus cursed 
America. He did not want to earn a living. He panted for Europe. 

Leaving the boy in charge of Valerie's parents, the two idealists 
once more set olf for Europe. In New York they paid two dollars 
and looked for a brief, bitter hour at their “ things.” They sailed 
“ student class ” — that is, third. Their income now was less than 
two thousand dollars, instead of three. And they made straight for 
Paris < heap Paris. 

'They found Europe, this time, a complete failure. “ We have 
returned like dogs to our vomit.” said Erasmus ; but the vomit 
has staled in the meantime.” He found he couldn’t stand Europe. 
It irritated every nerve in his body. He hated America too. But 
America at least w r as a darn sight better than this miserable, dirt- 
eating continent ; which was by no means cheap any more, either. 

Valeric, with her heart on her things — she had reallv burned to 
get them out of that warehouse, where they had stood r w for three 
years, eating up two thousand dollars — wtoic to her mother she 
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thought Erasmus ' would come back if he could get some suitable 
work in America. Erasmus, in a state of frustration bordering on 
rage and insanity, just went round Italy in a poverty-stricken 
fashion, his coat-cuffs frayed, hating everything with intensity. And 
when a post was found for him in Cleveland University, to teach 
French, Italian, and Spanish literature, his eyes grew more beady, 
and his long, queer face grew sharper and more rat-like, with utter 
baffled fury.* He was forty, and the job was upon him. 

“ I think you’d better accept, dear. You don’t care for Europe 
any longer. As you say, it’s dead and finished. They offer us a 
house on the college lot, and mother says there’s room in it for all 
our things. I think we’d better cable ‘ Accept 

He glowered at her like a cornered rat. One almost expected to 
see rat’s whiskers twitching at the sides of the sharp nose. 

“ Shall I send the cablegram ? ” she asked. 

“ Send it ! ” he blurted. 

And she went out and sent it. 

* He was a changed man, quieter, much less irritable. A load was 
off him. He was inside the cage. 

But when he looked at the furnaces of Cleveland, vast and like the 
greatest of black forests, with red and white-hot cascades of gushing 
metal, and tiny gnomes of men, and terrific noises, gigantic, lie said 
to Valerie : 

“ Say what you like, Valerie, this is the biggest thing the modern 
world has to show.” * 

And when they were in their up-to-date Jittle house on the college 
lot of Cleveland University, and that woebegone debris of Europe 
Bologna cupboard, Venice book-shclvcs, Ravenna bishop’s chair. 
Louis-Quinzc side-tables, “ Chartres ” curtains, Siena bronze 
lamps, all were arrayed, and all looked perfectly out of keeping, 
and therefore very impressive ; and when the idealists had had a 
bunch of gaping people in, and Erasmus had showed off in his best 
European manner, but still quite cordial and American ; and Valerie 
had been most ladylike, but for all that, “ wc prefer America '* ; 
then Erasmus said, looking at her with queer sharp eyes of a rat : 

“ Europe’s the mayonnaise all right, but America supplies the 
good old lobster — what ? ” 

“ Every time ! ” she said, with satisfaction. 

And he peered at her. He was in the cage : but it was safe inside. 
And she, evidently, was her real self at last. She had got the goods. 
Yet round his nose was a queer, evil, scholastic look, of pure scep- 
ticism. But he liked lobster. 
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When the vicar s wile went off with a young and penniless man the 
scandal knew no bounds. Her two little girls were only seven and 
nine years old respectively. And the vicar was such a good husband. 

• True, his hair was grey. But his moustache was dark, he was hand- 
some, and still full of furtive passion for his unrestrained and beau- 
tiful wife. 

Why did she go ? Why did she burst away with such an eclat of 
revulsion, like a touch of madness ? 

Nobody gave any answer. Only the pious said she was a bad 
woman \\ die some of the good women kept silent. They knew. 

The two little girls never knew. Wounded, they decided that it 
was because their mother found them negligible. 

The ill wind that blows nobody any good swept away the vicarage 
family on its blast. Then lo and behold ! the vicar, who was 
somewhat d* linguishcd as an essayist and a controversialist, and 
w hose ease had aroused sympathy among the bookish men, received 
the living of Papplcwick. The Lord had tempered the wind of 
misfortune with a rectorate in the north country. 

The rectory was a rather ugly stone house down by the river 
Papple, before you come into the village. Further on, beyond where 
the road crosses the stream, were the big old stone cotton-mills, once 
driven by water. 'The road curved up-hill, into the bleak stone 
streets of the village. 

The vicarage family received decided modification, upon its 
transference into the rectory. The vicar, now the rector, fetched up 
his old mother and his sister, and a brother from the city. The two 
little girls had a very different milieu from the old home. 

The rector was now forty-seven years old; lie had delayed an 
intense and not very dignified grief after the flight of his wife. 
Sympathetic ladies had staved him from suicide. His hair was 
almost white, and he had a wild-eyed, tragic look. \ou had only 
to look at him, to know how dreadful it all was, and how he had been 
wronged. 

1 K 
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Yet somewhere there was a false note. And some of the ladies, 
who had sympathized most profoundly with the vicar, secretly 
rather disliked the rector. There was a certain furtive self-righteous- 
ness about him, when all was said and done. 

The little girls, of course, in the vague way of children, accepted 
the family verdict. Granny, who w r as over seventy and whose sight 
w r as failing, became the central figure in the house. Aunt Gissic, 
who was ovet forty, pale, pious, and gnawed by an inward worm, 
kept house. Uncle Fred, a stingy and grey-faced man of forty, who 
just lived dingily for himself, went into town every day. And the 
rector, of course, was the most important person, after Granny. 

They called her the Mater. She was one of those physically 
vulgar, clever old bodies who had got her own way all her life by 
buttering the weaknesses of her menfolk. Very quickly she took 
her cue. The rector still “loved ” his delinquent wife, and would 
“ love her ” till he died. Therefore hush ! The rector’s feeling 
was sacred. In his heart was enshrined the pure girl he had wedded 
and worshipped. 

Out in the evil world, at the same time, there wandered a dis- 
reputable woman who had betrayed the rector and abandoned his 
little children. She was now yoked to a young and despicable man, 
who no doubt would bring her the degradation she deserved. Let 
this be clearly understood, and then hush ! For in the pure loftiness 
of the rector’s heart still bloomed the pure white snow-flower of his 
young bride. This white snow-flower did not wither. That other 
creature, who had gone off' with that despicable young man, was 
none of his affair. 

The Mater, who had been somewhat diminished and insignith ant 
as a widow in a small house, now climbed into the chief arm-chair 
in the rectory, and planted her old bulk firmly again. She was not 
going to be dethroned. Astutely she gave a sigh of homage to the 
rector’s fidelity to the pure white snow-flower, while she pretended 
to disapprove. In sly reverence for her son’s great love, she spoke 
no word against that nettle w'hich flourished in the evil world, and 
which had once been called Mrs. Arthur Saywell. Now, thank 
heaven, having married again, she was no more Mrs. Arthur Say- 
well. No woman bore the rector’s name. The pure white snow- 
flower bloomed in perpetuum , without nomenclature. The family 
even thought of her as She-who-was-Cynthia. 

All this was water on the Mater’s mill. It secured her against 
Arthur’s ever marrying again. She had him by his feeblest weakness, 
his skulking self-love. He had married an imperishable white snow- 
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flower. Lucky man ! He had been injured. Unhappy man ! He 
had suffered. Ah, what a heart of love ! And he had— forgiven ! 

^ white snow-flower was forgiven. He even had made 

provision in his will for her, when that other scoundrel — but hush ! 
Don t even think too near to that horrid nettle in the rank outer 
world ! She-who-was-Cynthia. Let the white snow-flower bloom 
inaccessible on the heights of the past. The present is another story. 

The children were brought up in this atmosphere of cunning 
sell-sanctification and of unmentionability. They too, saw 7 the 
snow'-flower on inaccessible heights. They too knew that it was 
throned in lone splendour aloft their lives, never to be touched. 

At the same time, out of the squalid world sometimes would 
come a rank, evil smell of selfishness and degraded lust, the smell 
of that awful nettle, She-who-was-Cynthia. This nettle actually 
contrived at intervals, to get a little note through to the girls, her 
children. And at this the silver-haired Mater shook inwardly with 
hate. For if She-who-was-Cynthia ever came back, there wouldn’t 
be much left of the Mater A secret gust of hate w ent from the old 
granny i ' the girls, children of that foul nettle of lust, that Cynthia 
who had had 1 ich an affectionate contempt for the Mater. 

Mingled with all this, was the children’s perfectly distinct recol- 
lection of their real home, the vicarage in the south, and their 
glamorous bn* n t very dependable mother, Cynthia. She had made 
a great glow a flow 7 of life, like a swift and dangerous sun in the 
home, forever coming and going. They always associated her 
presence with brightness, but also with dangei ; with glamour, but 
with fearful .selfishness. 

Notv the glamour was gone, and the white snow -flower, like a 
porcelain wreath, fio/e on its gra\e. The danger of instability, the 
peculiaily dangnous soit of sclfLliness, like lions and tigers, was also 
gone. There was now a complete stability, in which one could 
perish safely. 

But they were growing up. And as they grew, they became more 
definitely confused, more actively puzzled. The Mater, as she grew 
older, grew blinder. Somebody had to lead her about. She did not 
get up till towards midday. Yet blind or bed-ridden, she held the 
house. 

Besides, she wasn't bed-ridden. Whenever the men were present, 
the Mater was in her throne. She was too cunning to court neglect. 
Especially as she had rivals. 

Her great rival was the younger girl, Yvette. Yve e had some 
of the vague, careless blitheness ot She-who-was-Cynthia. But this 
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one was more docile. Granny perhaps had caught her in time. 
Perhaps ! 

The rector adored Yvette, and spoiled her with a doting fondness ; 
as much as to say : am I not a soft-hearted, indulgent old boy ! 
He liked to have this opinion of himself, and the Mater knew his 
weaknesses to a hair’s-breadth. She knew them, and she traded on 
them by turning them into decorations for him, for his character. 
He wanted, in his own eyes, to have a fascinating character, as 
women want to have fascinating dresses. And the Mater cunningly 
put beauty-spots over his defects and deficiencies. Her mother- 
love gave her the clue to his weaknesses, and she hid them for him 
with decorations. Whereas She-who-was-Gynthia — ! But don’t 
mention her> in this connection. In her eyes, the rector was almost 
hump-backed and an idiot. 

The funny thing was, Granny secretly hated Lucille, the elder 
girl, more than the pampered Yvette. Lucille, the uneasy and 
irritable, was more conscious of being under Granny’s power, than 
was the spoilt and vague Yvette. 

On the other hand, Aunt Cissie hated Yvette. She hated her 
very name. Aunt Cissie’s life had been sacrificed to the Mater, and 
Aunt Cissie knew' it, and the Mater knew she knew it. Yet as the 
years went on, it became a convention. The convention of Aunt 
Cissie’s sacrifice was accepted by everybody, including the self- 
same Cissie. She prayed a good deal about it. Which also showed 
that she had her own private feelings somewhere, poor thing. She 
had ceased to be Cissie, she had lost her life and her sex. And now , 
she was creeping towards fifty, strange green flares of rage would 
come up in her, and at such times, she was insane. 

But Granny held her in her pow r cr. And Aunt Cissie’s one objci t 
in life was to look after the Mater. 

Aunt Cissie’s green flares of hellish hate would go up against all 
young things, sometimes. Poor thing, she prayed and tried to 
obtain forgiveness from heaven. But what had been done to her, she 
could not forgive, and the vitriol would spurt in her veins sometimes. 

It w'as not as if the Mater w ere a warm, kindly soul. She wasn't. 
She only seemed it, cunningly. And the fact dawned gradually on 
the girls. Under her old-fashioned lace cap, under her silver hair, 
under the black silk of her stout, short, forward -bulging body, this 
old woman had a cunning heart, seeking forever her own female 
power. And through the w eakness of the unfresh, stagnant men she 
had bred, she kept her power, as her years rolled on, from seventy 
to eighty, and from eighty on the new lap, towards ninety. 
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For in the family there was a whole tradition of “ loyalty " ; 
loyalty to one another, and especially to the Mater. The Mater, 
of course, was the pivot of the family. The family was her own 
extended ego. Naturally she covered it with her power. And her 
sons and daughters, being weak and disintegrated, naturally were 
loyal. Outside the family, what was there for them but danger 
and insult and ignominy ? Had not the rector experienced it, in 
his marriage ? So now, caution ! Caution and loyalty, fronting the 
"oild ! Let there be as much hate and friction inside the family, as 
you like. To the outer world, a stubborn fence of unison. 

n 

Brr it was not until the girls finally came home from school that 
they felt t,he lull weight of Granny's dead old hand on their lives- 
Lucille was now nearly twenty-one, and Yvette nineteen. They 
had been to a good girls’ school, and had had a finishing year in 
Lausanne, and were quite the usual thing, tall young creatures with 
fresh, sensitive faces and bobbed hair and young-manly, deuce-take- 
it manners. 

‘‘ What’s so avfulh boting about Papplcwick.” said Yvette, as 
tiny stood on the Channel boat watching the grew grey cliffs ol 
l)o\ei draw - cai, l * is that there are no men about. V\ by doesn't 
Daddy have some good old sports for friends ? As for Unde Fred, 
lie’s the limit ! ” 

“ Oh, you never know what will turn up,*’ said Lucille, more 
philosophic. 

“ You jolh well know wliat to expect,*’ said Yvette. “ Choir on 
Sundays, and 1 hate mixed choirs. Boys' voices arc luvi-ly, when theie 
arc no women. And Sunday School and Girls' Friendly, and socials, 
all the dear old souls that inquire after Granny ! Not a decent 
voung fellow for miles.” 

“ Oil, 1 don't know ! ” said Lucille. “ There's always the Fram- 
Jeys. And you know Gerry Somcrcotcs adores you.'' 

“ Oh, but I hate fellows a ho adore me 1” cried \vcttc, turning 
up her sensitive nose. “ They bore me. Ihcv hang on like lead. 

“ Well, what do you want, if you can't stand being adored ? I 
think it’s perfectly all right to be adored. You know you’ll never 
marry them, so why not let them go on adoring, if it amuses them.” 

*• Oh, but I want to get married,” cried Yvette. 

“ Well, in that case, let them go on adoring you till >u find one 
that you can possibly marry.” 
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“ I never should, that way. Nothing puts me off like an adoring 
fellow. They bore me so ! They make me feel beastly.” 

“ Oh, so they do me, if they get pressing. But at a distance, I 
think they’re rather nice.” 

“ I should like to fall violently in love.” 

“ Oh, very likely ! I shouldn’t ! I should hate it. Probably so 
would you, if it actually happened. After all, we’ve got to settle 
down a bit/ before we know what we want.” 

“ But don’t you hate going back to Papplewick ? ” cried Yvette, 
turning up her young, sensitive nose. 

“ No, not particularly. I suppose we shall be rather bored. I 
wish Daddy would get a car. I suppose we shall have to drag the 
old bikes out. Wouldn’t you like to get up to Tansy Moor ” 

“ Oh, love it ! Though it’s an awful strain , shoving an old push- 
bike up those hills.” 

The ship was nearing the grey cliffs. It was summer, but a grey 
day. The two girls wore their coats with fur collars turned up, and 
’little chic hats pulled down over their ears. Tall, slender, fresh- 
faced, naive, yet confident, too confident, in their school-girlish 
arrogance, they were so terribly English. They seemed so lice, and 
were as a matter of fact so tangled and tied up, inside themselves. 
They seemed so dashing and unconventional, and wore really so 
conventional, so, as it were, shut up indoors inside themselves. They 
looked like bold, tall young sloops, just slipping from the harbour 
into the wide seas of life. And they were, as a matter of fact, two 
poor young rudderless lives, moving from one chain anchorage l«» 
another. 

The rectory struck a chill into their hearts as they entered. It 
seemed ugly, and almost sordid, with the dank air of that middle-c lass, 
degenerated comfort which has ceased to be comfortable and has 
turned stuffy, unclean. The hard, stone house struck the giih as 
being unclean, they could not have said why. The shabby lurnittne 
seemed somehow sordid, nothing was ficsh. Even the food at mc.ih 
had that awful dreary sordiclness whic h is so repulsive to a young 
thing coming from abroad. Roast beef and wet cabbage, colei 
mutton and mashed potatoes, sour pickles, inexcusable puddings. 

Granny, who “ loved a bit of pork,” also had special dishes, bcel- 
tea and rusks, or a small savoury custard. The grey-faced Aunt 
Cissie ate nothing at all. She would sit at table, and take a single 
lonely and naked boiled potato on to her plate. She never ate meat 
So she sat in sordid durance, while the meal went on, and Granny 
quickly slobbered her portion —lucky if she spilled nothing on her 
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protuberant stomach. The food was not appetizing in itself : how 
could it be, when Aunt Gissie hated food herself, hated the fact of 
eating, and never could keep a maid-servant for three months? 
The girls ate with repulsion, Lucille bravely bearing up, Yvette’s 
tender nose showing her disgust. Only the rector, white-haired, 
wiped his long grey moustache with his serviette, and cracked jokes. 
He too was getting heavy and inert, sitting in his study all day, never 
taking exercise. But he cracked sarcastic little jokes all the time, 
sitting there under the shelter of the Mater. 

I he country, with its steep hills and its deep, narrow valleys, was 
dark and gloomy, yet had a certain powerful strength of its own. 
"I wenty miles away was the black industrialism of the north. Yet 
the village of Papplewick was comparatively lonely, almost lost, the 
life in it stony and dour. Everything was stone, with a hardness 
that was almost poetic, it was so unrelenting. 

It was as the girls had known : they went back into the choir, 
they helped in the parish. But Yvette struck absolutely against 
Sunday Sr bool, the Band of Hope, the Girls’ Friendlies — indeed 
against all those functions that were conducted by determined old 
maids and obstinate, stupid, elderly men. She avoided church 
duties as much as possible, and got away from the rectory whenever 
she could. The Framlcys, a big, untidy, jolly family up at the 
(•range, were ti enormous stand-by. And if anybody asked her out 
to a meal, even if a woman in one of the workmen’s houses asked 
her to stay to tea, she accepted at once. In fact, she was rather 
thrilled. She liked talking to the working men, they had often such 
line, hard heads. But of course they were in another world. 

So the months went by. Gerry Somcrcotcs was still an adorer. 
There were others, too, sons of farmers or mill-ow r ners. Yvette 
re. ill \ ought to have had a good time. She was always out to parties 
and dames, friends came for her in their motor-cars, and off she 
wont to the city, to the afternoon dance in the chief hotel, or in the 
got geo us new Palais dc Danse, called the Pally. 

Yet she always seemed like a creature mesmerized. She was never 
lice to be quite jolly. Deep inside her worked an intolerable irrita- 
tion, which she thought she outfit not to feel, and which she hated 
leeling, thereby making it worse. She never understood at all 
whence it arose. 

At home, she truly was irritable, and outrageously rude to Aunt 
Gissie. In fact, Yvette’s awful temper became one of the familv 

by-words. . 

Lucille, always more practical, got a job in the city as private 
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secretary to a man who needed somebody with fluent French and 
shorthand. She went back and forth every day, by the same train 
as Uncle Fred. But she never travelled with him, and wet or fine, 
bicycled to the station, while he went on foot. 

The two girls were both determined that what they wanted was a 
really jolly social life. And they resented with fury that the rectory 
was, for their friends, impossible. There were only four rooms 
downstairs : the kitchen, where lived the two discontented maid- 
servants : the dark dining-room : the rector’s study : and the big, 
“ homely,” dreary living-room or drawing-room. In the dining- 
room there was a gas fire. Only in the living-room was a good 
hot fire kept going. Because, of course, here Granny reigned. 

In this room the family was assembled. At cvening^aftcr dinner, 
Uncle Fred and the rector invariably played cross-word puzzles with 
Granny. 

“ Now, Mater, arc you ready ? N blank blank blank blank VV : 
a Siamese functionary.” 

“ Eh ? Eli ? M blank blank blank blank \V ? ” 

Grannv was hard of hearing. 

“ No, Mater. Not M ! N blank blank blank blank W : a 
Siamese functionary.” 

“ N blank blank blank blank W : a Chinese functionary.” 

“ SIAMESE.” 

“ Eh ? ” 

‘SIAMESE! SIAM!” 

‘‘ A Siamese functionary ! Now what can that be ? ” said thr 
old lady profoundly, folding her hands on her round stomach 
Her tw r o sons proceeded to make suggestions, at which she said 
Ah ! Ah ! The rector was amazingly clever at cross-word puzzles. 
But Fred had a certain technical vocabulary. 

“ This certainly is a hard nut to crack,” said the old lady, when 
they were all stuck. 

Meanwhile Lucille sat in a corner with her hands over her ears, 
pretending to read, and Yvette irritably made draw ings, or hummed 
loud and exasperating tunes, to add to the famil) concert. Aunt 
Cissie continually reached for a chocolate, and her jaws worked 
ceaselessly. She literally lived on chocolates. Sitting in the dis- 
tance, she put another into her mouth, then looked again at t lie- 
parish magazine. Then she lifted her head, and saw it was time 
to fetch Granny’s cup of Horlick’s. 

While she was gone, in nervous exasperation Yvette would open 
the window/ The room was never fresh, she imagined it smelt : 
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smelt of Granny. And Granny, who was hard of hearing, heard 
like a weasel when she wasn’t wanted to. 

Did you open the window, Yvette ? I think you might remem- 
ber t ^, crc °^ er People than yourself in the room,” she said. 

It s stifling ! It s unbearable ! No wonder we’ve all <>f us 
always got colds.” 

1 m sure the room is large enough, and a good fire burning.” 
The old lady gave a little shudder. “ A draught to give us all our 
death.” 

Not a draught at all,” roared Yvette. “ A breath of frc.di air.” 

The old lady shuddered again, and said : 

“ Indeed ! ” 

The rector* in silence, marched to the window and firmly closed 
it. He diet not look at his daughter meanwhile. He hated thwart- 
ing her. But she must know what’s what ! 

The cross-word puzzles, invented by Satan himself, continued till 
Granny had had her Horlirk’s, and was to go to heel. Then came 
the ceremony of Good night ! Everybody stood up. The girls 
went to be kis>ed by the blind old woman, the rector gave his arm, 
and Aunt Cis.sic followed with a candle. 

But this was already nine o’clock, although Granny was really- 
getting old, and should have been in bed sooner. But when she 
was in bed, ue could not sleep, till Aunt Ciwe came. 

“You see,” said Granny, “ I have tieur slept alone. For fifty- 
four years I never slept a night without the Pater’s arm round me. 
And when he was gone I tried to sleep alone. But as sure as my 
eyes closed to sleep, my heart nearly jumped out of my body, and I 
lay in a palpitation. Oh, you may think what you will, but it was 
a fearful experience, after fifty-four years of perfect married life ! 
I would have prayed to be taken first, but the Pater, well, no 1 
don't think he would luve been able to bear up.” 

So Aunt Cissie slept with Granny. And she hated it. She said 
she could never sleep. And she grew' greyer and greyer, and the 
food in the house got worse, and Aunt Cissie had to have an operation. 

But the Mater rose as ever, towards noon, and at the midday 
meal, she presided from her arm-chair, with her stomach protrud- 
ing ; her reddish, pendulous face, that had a sort of horrible 
majesty, dropping soft under the wall of her high brow, and her 
blue eyes peering unseeing. Her white hair was getting scanty, it 
was altogether a little indecent. But the rector joviall" cracked his 
jokes to her, and she pretended to disapprove. But Aic was per- 
fectly complacent, sitting in her ancient obesitv, and after meals, 
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getting the wind from her stomach, pressing her bosom with her hand 
as she “ rifted ” in gross physical complacency. 

What the girls minded most was that, when they brought their 
young friends to the house, Granny always was there, like some awful 
idol of old flesh, consuming all the attention. There was only the 
one room for everybody. And there sat the old lady, with Aunt 
Gissie keeping an acrid guard over her. Everybody must be pre- 
sented first to Granny : she was ready to be genial, she liked com- 
pany. She had to know who everybody was, where they came 
from, every circumstance of their lives. And then, when she was 
au fait , she could get hold of the conversation. 

Nothing could be more exasperating to the girls. “ Isn’t old 
Mrs. Saywell wonderful ! She takes such an interest in life, at 
nearly ninety ! ” 

c She does take an interest in people’s affairs, if that’s life,” said 
Yvette. 

Then she w r ould immediately feel guilty. After all, it icas won- 
derful to be nearly ninety, and have such a clear mind ! And Granny 
never actually did anybody any harm. It was more that she was in 
the way. And perhaps it was rather awful to hate somebody because 
they were old and in the way. 

Yvette immediately repented, and was rticc. Granny blossom i d 
forth into reminiscences of when she was a girl, in the little town in 
Buckinghamshire. She talked and talked away, and was so enter- 
taining. She really was rather wonderful. 

Then in the afternoon Lottie and Ella and Bob Framlcy c ante, 
with Leo Wethcrcll. 

<c Oh, come in ! ” — and in they all trooped to the sitting-room, 
where Granny, in her white cap, sat by the fire. 

“ Granny, this is Mr. Wethcrcll.” 

“ Mr. What-did-you-say ? You must excuse me, I’m a little 
deaf ! ” 

Granny gave her hand to the uncomfortable young man, and 
gazed silently at him, sightlessly. 

“ You are not from our parish ? ” she asked him. 

“ Dinnington ! ” he shouted. 

“ We want to go a picnic to-morrow, to Bonsall Head, in Leo’s 
car. We can all squeeze in,” said Ella, in a low voice. 

“ Did you say Bonsall Head ? ” asked Grannv. 

“ Ycs ! ” 

There was a blank silence. 

“ Did you say you were going in a car ? ” 
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** Yes ! In Mr. Wethereirs.” 

t ^ hope he s a g<?od driver. It’s a very dangerous road.** 

“ He’s a very good driver.” 

“ Not a very good driver ? ” 

" Yes ! He is a very good driver.” 

If you go to Bonsall Head, I think I must send a message to 
Lady Louth.” 

Granny always dragged in this miserable Lady Louth, when there 
was company. 

“ Oh, we shan’t go that way,” cried Yvette. 

“ Which way ? ” said Granny “ You must go by Heanor.” 

The whole party sat, as Bob expressed it, like stuffed ducks, 
fidgeting on their chairs. 

Aunt Cissic came in — and then the maid with the tea. There 
was the eternal and everlasting piece of bought cake. Then appeared 
a plate of little lrcsh cakes. Aunt Cis>ie had actually sent to the 
baker’s. 

44 Tea. Mater ! ” 

The olct lady gripped the arms of her chair. Everybody rose and 
stood, while she waded slowly across, on Aunt CKsie’s arm, to her 
place at table. 

During tea Lucille came in from town, from her job. She was 
simply worn out, with black marks under her eyes. She gave a 
cry, seeing ah the company. 

As soon as the noise had subsided, and the awkwardness was 
resumed, Granny said : 

“ You have never mentioned Mr. Wcthcrcll to me, have you, 
Lucille ? ” 

44 I don't remember,” said Lucille. 

“ You can’t have done. The name is strange to me.” 

Yvette absently grabbed another cake, from the now' almost 
empty plate. Aunt Cissic, who was driven almost crazy by Yvette’s 
vague and inconsiderate ways, felt the green rage fuse in her heart. 
She picked up her own plate, on which was the one cake she 
allowed herself, and said with vitriolic politeness, offering it to 
Yvette : 

“ Won’t you have mine ? ” 

44 Oh, thanks ! ” said Yvette, starting in her angry vagueness. 
And with an appearance ol the same insouciance, she helped herself 
to Aunt Gissic’s cake also, adding as an afterthought : If you re 

sure vou don’t want it.” 

She now had two cakes on her plate. Lucille had gone white as 
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a ghost, bending to her tea. Aunt Cissie sat with a green 
look of poisonous resignation. The awkwardness was an 
agony. 

But Granny, bulkily enthroned and unaware, only said, in the 
centre of the cyclone : 

“ If you are motoring to Bonsall Head to-morrow, Lucille, I wish 
you would take a message from me to Lady Louth.” 

“ Oh ! ” £aid Lucille, giving a queer look across the tabic at the 
sightless old woman. Lady Louth was the King Charles’ Head of 
the family, invariably produced by Granny for the benefit of 
visitors. “ Very well ! ” 

“ She was so very kind last week. She sent her chauffeur over 
with a Cross-word Puzzle book for me.” 

“ But you thanked her then,” cried Yvette. 

1 should like to send her a note.” 

“ Wc can post it,” cried Lucille. 

“ Oh no ! I should like you to take it. When Lady Louth called 
'last time. . 

The young ones sat like a shoal of young fishes dumbly mouthing 
at the surface of the water, while Granny went on about Lady 
Louth. Aunt Cissie, the two girls knew, was still helpless, almost 
unconscious in a paroxysm of rage about the cake. Perhaps, poor 
thing, she was praying. 

T t was a mercy when the friends departed. But b\ that tin ^ 
the two girls were both haggard-eyed. And it was then that Y\ cite, 
looking round, suddenly saw ; the stony, implacable will-to-powcr in 
the old and motherly-seeming Granny. She sat there bulging 
backwards in her chair, impassive, her reddish, pendulous old lace 
father mottled, almost unconscious, but implacable, her face like a 
mask that hid something stony, relentless. It was the static inertia 
of her unsavoury powder. Yet in a minute she would open her 
ancient mouth to find out every detail about Leo Wcthcrell. For 
the moment she w r as hibernating in her oldness, her agedness. But 
in a minute her mouth would open, her mind would flicker awake 
and with her insatiable greed for life, other people’s life, she would 
start on her quest for every detail. She was like the old toad which 
Yvette had watched, fascinated, as it sat on the ledge of the beehive, 
immediately in front of the little entrance by which the bees emerged, 
and which, with a demonish lightning-like snap of its pursed jaws, 
caught every bee as it came out to launch into the air, swallowed 
them one after the other, as if it could consume the whole hive- 
full, into its aged, bulging, purse-likc wrinkledncss. It had been 
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swallowing bees as they launched into the air of spring, year after 
year, year after year, for generations. 

But the gardener, called by Yvette, was in a rage, and killed the 
creature with a stone. 

“ ’Appen tha art good for th’ snails/’ he said, as he came down 
with the stone. “ But tha ’rt none goin’ ter emp’y th’ bce-’ive into 
thy guts.” 

hi 

1 he next day was dull and low, and the roads were awful, for it 
..had been raining for weeks, yet the young ones set off on their trip, 
without taking Granny’s message cither. They just slipped out 
while she was making her slow' trip upstairs after lunch. Not for 
anything would they have called at Lady Louth's house. That 
widow of a knighted doctor, a harmless person indeed, had become 
an obnoxity in their lives. 

Six young rebels, they sat very perkily in the car as they swished 
through 1 he mud. Yet they had a peaked look too. After all, they 
had nothing rt.JIy to icbrl against, ai*\ of them. They were left 
•o very free in ilvir mu\ cnieiU 5 . 'I heir parents let them do almost 
entirely as they hi ed. There wasn’t really a letter to break, nor a 
prLon-bar to ah thu-ugh, nor a bolt to Tatter. The keys of their 
lives were in dieir own hands. And there they dangled inert. 

It is very mu* h easier to shatter prison bars than to open undis- 
covered doors to life. As the younger generation finds out somewhat 
to its chagtin. True, there was Gianny. But poor old Granny, you 
1 ouldn't :u tually say to her : “ Lie down and die, you old woman ! ” 
She might be an old nuisance, but she never really did anything. 
It wasn't fair to hate her. 

So the young people set off on their jaunt, trying to be very full 
of beans. * They could really do as they liked. And so, of course, 
there was nothing to do but sit in the car and talk a lot of criticism 
of other people, and silly flirty gallantry that was really rather a bore. 
If there had only been a few “ strict orders ” to be disobeyed ! But 
nothing : beyond the refusal to carry the message to Lady Louth, 
of which the rector would approve because he didn’t encourage 
King Charles’ Head either. 

They sang, rather scrappilv, the latest would-be comic songs, as 
they went through the grim villages. In the great park the deer 
were in groups near the road, roe deer and tallow, n< tling in the 
gloom of the afternoon under the oaks by the road, as if for the 
stimulus of human company. 
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Yvette insisted on stopping and getting out to talk to them. The 
girls, in their Russian boots, tramped through the damp grass, while 
the deer watched them with big, unfrightened eyes. The hart 
trotted away mildly, holding back his head, because of the weight 
of the horns. But the doe, balancing her big ears, did not rise from 
under the tree, with her half-grown young ones, till the girls were 
almost in touch. Then she walked light-loot away, lifting her tail 
from her spotted flanks, while the young ones nimbly trotted. 

4 4 Aren’t they awfully dainty and nice ! ” cried Yvette. 44 You’d 
wonder they could lie so cosily in this horrid wet grass.” 

44 Well, I suppose they’ve got to lie down sometime ,” said Lucille. 
44 And it’s fairly dry under the tree.” She looked at the crushed 
grass, w T here the deer had lain. 

Yvette went and put her hand down, to feel how it felt. 

44 Yes ! ” she said doubtfully, 4 ‘ I believe it’s a bit warm.” 

The deer had bunched again a fcw r yards away, and were standing 
motionless in the gloom of the afternoon. Away below the slopes 
of grass and trees, beyond the swift river with its balustraded bridge, 
sat the huge ducal house, one or two chimneys smoking blucly. 
Behind it rose purplish woods. 

The girls, pushing their fur collars up to their ears, dangling one 
long arm, stood w’atching in silencer, their wide Russian boots 
protecting them from the wet grass. The great house squatted 
square and crcamy-grev below’. The deer, in little groups, were 
scattered under the old trees close by. It all seemed so still, so 
unpretentious, and so sad. 

k£ I wonder where the Duke is now,” said Lila. 

44 Not here, wherever he is,” said Lucille. ” I expect he’s abroad 
where the sun shines.” 

The motor horn called from the road, and they heard Leo’s 
voice : 

44 Come on, boys ! If we’re going to get to the Head and down 
to Amberdale for tea, we’d better move.” 

They crowded into the car again, with chilled feet, and set oil 
through the park, past the silent spire of the church, out through 
the great gates and over the bridge, on into the wide, damp, stony 
village of WoodJinkin, w’here the ii\cr ran. And thence, for a long 
time, they stayed in the mud and dark and dampness of the valley, 
often with sheer rock above them ; the water brawling on one 
hand, the steep rock or dark trees on the other. 

Till, through the darkness of overhanging trees, they began to 
climb, and Leo changed the gear. Slowly the car toiled up through 
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the whitey-grey mud, into the stony village of Bolehill, that hung 
on the slope, round the old cross, with its steps, that stood where 
the road branched, on past the cottages whence came a wonderful 
smell 01 hot tca-cakcs, and beyond, still upwards, under drippinr 
trees and past broken slopes of bracken, always climbing. Until 
the cleft bet amc shallower, and the trees finished, and the slopes 
on either side were bare, gloomy grass, with low drv-stone walls. 
They were emerging on to the Head. 

The party had been silent for some time. On cither side the road 
was grass, then a low stone fence, and the swelling curve of the hill- 
summit, traced with the low, dry stone walls. Above this, the low sky. 

The ( ar ran out, under the low, grey sky, on the naked tops. 

“ Shall we stay a moment ? 55 called Leo. 

<k Oh yes ! ” cried the girls. 

And they scrambled out once more, to look around. They knew 
the place quite well. But still, if one came to the Head, one got out 
U> look. 

The I-!!'* were like the knuckles of a hand, the dales were below, 
between the fingers, narrow, steep, and dark. In the deeps a train 
was steaming, slowly pulling north : a small thing of the under- 
world. The noise of the engine re-c( hoed curio uslv upwards. Then 
< amc the dull, familiar sound of blasting in a quarry. 

Leo, always m the go, moved qui» kly. 

“ Shall we be going? ” lie said. “ Do wc uant to get down to 
Ambcrdale for tea ? Or shall we try somewhere near* r ? ’’ 

They all voted for Ambcrdale, for the Maiquis of Giantham. 

“ Well, which way shall wc go back ? Shall we go by Codnor and 
over Crossbill, or shall \sc go by Ashbourne ? 95 

There was the usual dilemma. I hen they finally decided on the 
Codnor top road. Off went the car. gallantly. 

They were on the top of the world, now, on the back of the fist. 
It was naked, too, as the back of your fist, high under heaven, and 
dull, heavy green. Only it was veined with a network of old stone 
walls, dividing the fields, and broken here and there with ruins of 
old lead-mines and works. A sparse stone farm bristled with six 
naked sharp trees. In the distance was a patch of smoky grey stone, 
a hamlet. In some fields grey, dark sheep fed silently, sombrely. 
But there was not a sound nor a movement. It was the roof of 
England, stony and arid as any roof. Beyond, below, were the 

shires. r 

“ ‘ And sec the coloured counties, ” said \vctte to herself Hcic 
anyhow they w r erc not colouiecl. A stream of rooks trailed out irom 
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nowhere. They had been walking, pecking, on a naked field that 
had been manured. The car ran on between -the grass and the 
stone walls of the upland lane, and the young people were silent, 
looking out over the far network of stone fences, under the sky, 
looking for the curves downward that indicated a drop to one of 
the underneath, hidden dales. 

Ahead was & light cart, driven by a man, and trudging along at 
the side was a woman, sturdy and elderly, with a pack on her back. 
The man in the cart had caught her up, and now was keeping pace. 

The road was narrow. Leo sounded the horn sharply. The 
man on the cart looked round, but the woman on foot only trudged 
steadily, rapidly forward, without turning her head. 

Yvette’s heart gave a jump. The man on the cart was a gipsy, 
one of the black, loose-bodied, handsome sort. He remained seated 
on his cart, turning round and gazing at the occupants of the 
motor-car, from under the brim of his cap. And his pose was loose, 
his gaze insolent in its indifference. He had a thin black moustache 
under his thin, straight nose, and a big silk handken liief of red and 
yellow tied round his neck. He spoke a word to the woman. She 
stood a second, solid, to turn round and look at the occupants of 
the car, which had now drawn quite close. Leo honked the horn 
again, imperiously. The woman, who had a grey-and-whiic kerchief 
tied round her head, turned sharply, to keep pa< e with the cart, 
w'hose driver also had settled back, and was lilting the reins, mo\ ing 
his loose, light shoulders. But still he did not pull aside. 

Leo made the horn scream, as he put the brakes on and the tar 
slowed up near the back of the cart. The gipsy turned round at the 
din, laughing in his dark face under his dark-green cap, and said 
something which they did not hear, showing white teeth under the 
line of black moustache, and making a gesture with his dark, loose 
hand. 

k< Get out o’ the way then ! ” yelled Leo. 

For answer, the man delicately pulled the hoise to a standstill, 
as it curved to the side of the road. It was a good roan horse and 
a good, natty, dark-green cart. 

Leo, in a rage, had to jam on the brake and pull up too. 

“ Don’t the pretty young ladies want to hear their fortunes ? ” 
said the gipsy on the cart, laughing except for his dark, watchful 
eyes, which went from face to face, and lingered on Yvette’s young, 
tender face. 

She met his dark eyes for a second, their level search, their 
insolence, their complete indifference to people like Bob and Loo, 
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and something took fire in her breast. She thought : “ He is 
stronger than lam! He doesn’t care ! ” 

“ Oh yes, let’s ! ” cried Lucille at once. 

“ Oh yes ! ” chorused the girls. 

" 1 say ! What about the time ? ” cried Leo. 

Oh, bother the old time ! Somebody’s always draerginer in time 
by the forelock,” cried Lucille. 

“ Well, if you don’t mind when we get back, / don’t,” said Leo 
heroically. 

The gipsy man had been sitting loosely on the side of his cart, 
watching the faces. He now jumped softly down from the shaft, 
his knees a bit stiff. He was apparently a man something over 
thirty, and a beau in his way. He wore a sort of shooting-jacket, 
double-breasted, coming only to the hips, of dark green-and-black 
frieze ; rather tight black trousers, black boots, and a dark-green 
cap ; with the big yellow-and-red bandanna handkerchief round 
his neck. His appearance was curiously elegant, and quite expensive 
in its gipsv style. He was handsome, too, pressing in his chin with 
the old, gipsy < onccit, and now apparently not heeding the strangers 
any more, as he led his good roan horse off the road, preparing to 
back his cart. 

The girls saw for the first time a deep recess in the side of the 
road, and two aiavans smoking. Yvette got quitklv down. They 
had suddenly come upon a disused quarry, cut into the slope of the 
roadside, and in this sudden lair, almost like a cave, were three 
caravans, dismantled for the winter. There was also deep at the 
bac k, a shelter built of boughs, as a stable for the horse. Ihe grey, 
c rude rock rose high above the caravans, and curved round towards 
the road. The floor w as heaped chips of stone, w ith grasses growing 
among. It was a hidden, snug winter camp. 

The elderly woman with the pack had gone into one of the 
c aravans, leaving the door open. Two children were peeping out, 
shewing black heads. The gipsy man gave a little call, as he backed 
his cart into the quarry, and an elderly man came out to help 
him untackle. 

The gipsy himself went up the steps into the newest caravan, 
that had its door closed. Underneath, a tied-up dog ranged forth. 
It was a white hound, spotted liver-coloured. It gave a low growl 
as Leo and Hob approached. 

At the same moment, a dark-faced gipsv -woman with a pink 
shaw l or kerchief round her head and big gold car-rinu^ n her ears, 
came down the steps of the newest caravan, swinging her flounced. 
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voluminous green skirt. She was handsome in a bold, dark, long- 
faced way, just a bit wolfish. She looked like one of the bold, loping 
Spanish gipsies. 

“ Good morning, my ladies and gentlemen,” she said, eyeing the 
girls from her bold, predative eyes. She spoke with a certain foreign 
stiffness. 

4k Good afternoon ! ” said the girls. 

“ Which beautiful little lady like to hear her fortune ? Give 
me her little hand ? ” 

She was a tall woman, with a frightening way of reaching forward 
her neck like a menace. Her eyes went from face to face, very 
active, heartlessly searching out what she wanted. Meanwhile the 
man, apparently her husband, appeared at the top of the caravan 
steps smoking a pipe, and wdth a small, black-haired child in his 
arms. He stood on his limber legs, casually looking dowm on the 
group, as if from a distance, his long black lashes lifted from his full, 
conceited, impudent black eyes. There w r as something peculiarly 
transfusing in his stare. Yvette felt it, felt it in her knees. She 
pretended to be interested in the whitc-and-livcr-colourcd hound. 

u How much do you want, if we all have our fortunes told ? ” 
asked Lottie Framley, as the six fresh-faced young Christians hung 
back rather reluctantly from this pagan pariah woman. 

“ All of you ? Ladies and gentlemen, all ? ” said the woman 
shrewdly. 

41 I don’t want mine told ! You go ahead ! ” cried Leo. 

“ Neither do 1,” said Bob. “ You four girls.” 

“ The four ladies ? ” said the gipsy woman, eyeing them shrewdly, 
after having looked at the boys. And she fixed her price. “ F.;u h 
one give me a shccling, and a little bit more lor luck ? A little bit ! *’ 
She smiled in a way that was more wolfish than cajoling, and the 
force of her will was felt, heavy as iron beneath the velvet of her words. 

“ All right,” said Leo. “ Make it a shilling a head. Don’t spin 
it out too long.” 

“ Oh, you ! ” cried Lucille at him. 44 We want to hear it «//.” 

The woman took two wooden stools, from under a caiavan, and 
placed them near the wheel. Then she took the tall, dark Lot lie 
Framley by the hand, and bade her sit down. 

“ You don’t care if everybody hear ? ” she said, looking up 
curiously into Lottie’s face. 

Lottie blushed dark with nervousness, as the gipsy woman held, 
her hand, and stroked her palm with hard, cruel-seeming fingers. 

“ Oh, I don’t mind,” she said. 
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The gipsy woman peered into the palm tracing the lines of the 
hand with a hard, dark forefinger. But she seemed clean. 

And slowly she told the fortune, while the others, standing 
listening, kept on crying out : “ Oh, that’s Jim Baggaley ! Oh, I, 

I don t believe it ! Oh, that’s not true ! A fair woman who lives 
beneath a tree ! Why, whoever’s that ? ” until Leo stopped them 
with a manly warning : 

“ Oh, hold on, girls ! You give everything away.” 

Lottie retired blushing and confused, and it was Ella’s turn. 
She was much more calm and shrewd, trying to read the oracular 
words. Lucille kept breaking out with : “ Oh, I say ! ” The gipsy 
ii*ifan at the top of the steps stood imperturbable, without any 
expression at all. But his bold eyes kept staring at Yvette, she could 
feel them on her check, on her neck, and she dared not look up. 
But Framlcy would sometimes look up at him, and got a level stare 
back from the handsome face of the male gipsy, from the dark 
conceited proud eyes. It was a peculiar look, in the eyes that 
belonged to the tribe of the humble : the pride of the pariah, the 
half-sum ing challenge of the outcast, who sneered at law-abiding 
men, and went his own way. All the time, the gipsy man stood 
there, holding his child in his arms, looking on without being 
concerned. 

Lucille was 1 iving her hand read — You have been across the 
sea, and there you met a man -a brown-haired man — but he was 
too old ” 

“ Oh, I say ! ” ciicd Lucille, looking round at Yvette. 

But Yvette was abstracted, agitated, hardly heeding ; in one of 
her mesmerized states. 

“ You \n ill marry in a few years — not now, but a lew years — 
perhaps four- and you will not be rich, but you will have plenty 

-enough — and you will go away, a long journey.'' 

“ With my husband, or without ? " cried Lucille. 

ik With him " 

When it came to Yvette's turn, and the woman looked up boldly, 
crucllv, searching for a long time in her lace, Yvette said nervously : 

“ 1 don't think 1 want mine told. No, I won’t have mine told ! 
No, I won t, icallv ! " 

You arc afraid of something ? ” said the gipsy woman cruelly. 

“ No, it's not that ” Yvette fidgeted. 

“ You have some secret ? You arc afiaid 1 shall say it 0 ^ Come, 
would you like to go in the caravan, where nobody hears . 

The woman was curiously insinuating ; while \vettc was always 
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wayward, perverse. The look of perversity was on her soft, frail 
young face now, giving her a queer hardness. 

“ Yes ! ” she said suddenly. “ Yes ! I might do that ! ” 

“ Oh, I say ! ” cried the others. “ Be a sport ! ” 

“ I don’t think you’d better ! ” cried Lucille. 

“ Yes ! ” said Yvette, with that hard little way of hers. “ I’ll 
do that. I’ll go in the caravan.” 

The gipsy woman called something to the man on the steps. He 
went into the caravan for a moment or two, then reappeared, and 
came down the steps, setting the small child on its uncertain feet, 
and holding it by the hand. A dandy, in his polished black boots, 
tight black trousers and tight dark-green jersey, he walked slowh 
across with the toddling child to where the elderly gipsy was giving 
the roan horse a feed of oats, in the bough shelter between pits oi 
grey rock, with dry bracken upon the stone chip floor. He looked 
at Yvette as he passed, staring her full in the eyes, with his pariah’s 
bold yet dishonest stare. Something hard inside her met his stare. 
But the surface of her body seemed to turn to water. Nevertheless, 
something hard in her registered the peculiar pure lines of his face, 
of his straight, pure nose, of his checks and temples. The ruriom 
dark, suave purity of all his body, outlined in the green jersey : a 
purity like a living sneer. 

And as he loped slowly past her, on his flexible hips, it seemed to 
her still that he was stronger than she was. Of all the men she had 
ever seen, this one was the only one who was stronger than she 
was, in her own kind of strength, her own kind of understanding. 

So, with* curiosity, she followed the woman up the steps of the 
caravan, the skirts of her well-cut tail coat swinging and almost 
showing her knees, under the pale-green doth dicss. She had long, 
long-striding, fine legs, too slim rather than too thick, and she wore 
curiously-patterned pale-and-fawn stockings of fine wool, suggesting 
the legs of some delicate animal. 

At the top of the steps she paused and turned, debonair, to the 
others, saying in her naive, lordly way, so ofT-hand : 

“ I won’t let her be long.” 

Her grey fur collar was open, showing her soft throat and pale 
green dress, her little plaited tan-coloured hat came down to hei 
ears, round her soft, fresh face. There was something soft and yet 
overbearing, unscrupulous, about her. She knew the gipsy man 
had turned to look at her. She was aware of the pure dark nape of 
his neck, the black hair groomed away. He watched as she entered 
his house. * 
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vVhat the gipsy told her, no one ever knew. It was a long time 
to wait, the others felt. Twilight was deepening on the gloom, and 
it was turning raw and cold. From the chimney on the second 
caravan came smoke and a smell of rich food. The horse was feci, 
a yellow blanket strapped round him, and two gipsy men talked 
together in the distance, in low tones. There was a peculiar feeling 
of silence and secrecy in that lonely, hidden quarry. 

At last the caravan door opened, and Yvette emerged, bending 
forward and stepping with long, witch-like slim legs down the steps. 
Ihcrc was a stooping, witch-like silence about her as she emerged 
on the twilight. 

% ‘‘ Did it seem long? ” she said vaguely, not looking at anybody 
and keeping her ow n ( ounsel hard within her soft, vague waywardness. 
“ I hope you weren’t bored ! Wouldn’t tea be nice ! Shall we go ? ” 

“ You get in ! ” said Bob. “ I’ll pay.” 

Ihc gipsy-woman’s full, metallic skirt: of jade-green alpaca came 
swinging down the steps. She rose to her height, a big, triumphant- 
looking woman w ith a dark wolf face. 'The pink cashmere kerchief 
stamped with red roses, was slipping to one side over her black and 
c rimped hair, biic gazed at the young people in the twilight with 
bold arrogance. 

Bob put two half-crowns in her hand. 

“ A little l \ iiiore, for luck, for your voting lady's luck,’* she 
wheedled, like a wheedling wolf. “Another bit of silver, to bring 
\ oil luck/’ 

li You’ve got a shilling for luck, that's enough,” said Bob calmlv 
and quietly, as they moved away to the car. 

" A little bit of siher I Just a liulc bit, for your luck in lo\c ! ** 

Yvette, with the sudden long, staitling gestures of her long limbs, 
swung round as she was entering the car, and with long arm out- 
stretched, strode and put something into the gipsv ’s hand, then 
stepped, bending her height, into the car. 

“ Prospeiitv to the beautiful young lady, and the gipsy's blessing 
on her,” eanie the suggestive, half-sneering voice of the woman. 

The engine lined ! then Hind ! again more fiercely, and started. 
Leo switched on the lights, and immediately the quarry with the 
gipsies fell back into the blackness of night. 

“ Good night ! ” called Yvette's voice, as the car started. But 
hers was the^only voice that piped up, chirpy and impudent in its 
nonchalance. The headlights glared down the stone lane. 

“ Yvette, you’ve got to tell us what she said to you,” c . .ed Lucille, 
in the teeth of Yv ette's silent vs ill not to be asked. 
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“ Oh, nothing at all thrilling, 5 ’ said Yvette, with false warmth. 
“Just the usual old thing : a dark man w’ho means good luck, and 
a fair one who means bad : and a death in the family, which if it 
means Granny, won’t be so very awful : and 1 shall marry when 
I’m twenty-three, and have heaps of money and heaps of love, and 
two children. All sounds very nice, but it’s a bit too much of a 
good thing, you know.” 

“ Oh, but why did you give her more money ? ” 

“ Oh well, 1 wanted to ! You have to be a bit lordly with people 
like that ” 


IV 

There was a terrific rumpus down at the rectory, on account of 
Yvette and the Window Fund. After the war, Aunt Gissie had set 
her heart on a stained glass window in the church, as a memorial 
for the men of the parish who had fallen. But the bulk of the fallen 
had been nonconformists, so the memorial took the form of an ugly 
little monument in front of the Wesleyan chapel. 

This did not vanquish Aunt Cissic. She canvassed, she had 
bazaars, she made the girls get up amateur theatrical shows, for her 
precious window. Yvette, who quite liked the acting and showing- 
off part of it, took charge of the farce called Mary in the Mirror , and 
gathered in the proceeds, which were to be paid to the Window' 
Fund when accounts were settled. Each of the girls was supposed 
to have a money-box for the Fund. 

Aunt Cissie, feeling that the united sums must now almost suffice, 
suddenly called in Yvette’s box. It contained fifteen shillings. 
There was a moment of green horror. 

“ Where is all the rest ? ” 

“ Oh I ” said Yvette casually. “ I just borrowed it. It wasn’t 
so awfully much.” 

“ What about the three pounds thirteen for Mary in the Mirror ? ” 
asked Aunt Cissie, as if the jaws of Hell were yawning. 

“ Oh quite ! I just borrowed it. I can pay it back.” 

Poor Aunt Cissie ! The green tumour of hate burst inside her, 
and there was a ghastly, abnormal scene, which left Yvette shivering 
with fear and nervous loathing. 

Even the rector was rather severe. 

“ If you needed money, why didn’t you tell me ? ” he said 
coldly. “ Have you ever been refused anything in reason ? ” 

“ I — I thought it didn’t matter,” stammered Yvette. 

“ And what have you done with the money ? ” 
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I suppose I ve spent it,” said Yvette, with wide distraught eyes 
and a peaked face. 

“ Spent it, on what ? ” 

I can t remember everything ■ stockings and things, and I 
gave some of it away.” 

Poor Yvette ! Her lordly airs and ways were already hitting 
back at her, on the reflex. The rector was angry : his face had a 
snarling, doggish look, a sort of sneer. He was afraid his daughter 
was developing some of the rank, tainted qualities of She-who-was- 
Cynthia. 

“ You would do the large with somebody else’s money, wouldn’t 
.■ you ? ” he said, with a cold, mongrel sort of sneer, which showed 
what an utter unbeliever he was, at the heart. The inferiority of a 
heart which has no core of warm belief in it, no pride in life. He 
had utterly no belief in her. 

Yvette went pale, and very distant. Her pride, that frail, precious 
flame which c\ crybody tried to quench, recoiled like a flame blown 
far awav, on a cold wind, as if blown out, and her face, white now 
and soil like a snowdrop, the white snow'-flower of his conceit, 
seemed to have no life in it, only this pure, strange abstraction. 

“ He has no belief in me ! ” she thought in her soul. “ I am 
ically nothing to him. I am nothing, only a shameful thing. 
Everything i‘ sh.ancful, everything is shameful ! ” 

A flame oi passion or rage, while it might have overwhelmed or 
infuriated her, would not have degraded her as did her father’s 
unbelief, his final attitude of a sneer against her. 

He became a little afraid, in the silence of sterile thought. After 
all, he needed the appeal mice of lo\e and belief and bright life, he 
would never dare to face the fat worm of his own unbelief that 
stirred in his heart. 

“ What have you to say for \ ourself? ” he asked. 

She only looked at him from that senseless snowdrop face which 
haunted him with fear, and gave him a helpless sense of guilt. That 
other one, She-w ho-was-Cv nthia, she had looked back at him with 
the same numb, white fca", the fear of his degrading unbelief, the 
worm which was his heart's core. He knew hi* heart's core was a 
fat, awful worm. His dread was lest any one else should know. His 
anguish of hate was against any one who knew', and recoiled. 

He saw' Yvette recoiling, and immediately his manner changed 
to the woildlv old good-humoured cynic which he aflcctecl. 

“ Ah well ! ” he said. “ You have to pay it back. - y girl, that’s 
all. I will advance you the money out of vour allowance But I 
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shall charge you four per cent a month’s interest. Even the devil 
himself must pay a percentage on his debts. Another time, if you 
can’t trust yourself, don’t handle money which isn’t your own. 
Dishonesty isn’t pretty.” 

Yvette remained crushed, and deflowered and humiliated. She 
crept about, trailing the rays of her pride. She had a revulsion 
even from herself. Oh, why had she ever touched the leprous 
money ! Her whole flesh shrank as if it were defiled. Why was 
that ? Why, why was that ? 

She admitted herself wrong in having spent the money. “ ( )f 
course I shouldn’t have done it. They are quite right to be angrv 
she said to herself. 

But where did the horrible wincing of her flesh come from ? 
Why did she feel she had caught some physical contagion ? 

“ Where you’re so silly, Yvette,” Lucille lectured her : poor 
Lucille was in great distress — “ is that you give yourself away to them 
all. You might know they’d find out. I could have raised the money 
for you, and saved all this bother. It’s perfectly awful ! But you 
never will think beforehand where your actions are going to land 
you ! Fancy Aunt Cissie saying all those things to you ! How 
awful ! Whatever would Mamma have said, if slic'd heard 
it ? ” 

When things w ent very w rong, they thought of their mother, and 
despised their father and all the low brood of the Saywelk Their 
mother, of course, had belonged to a higher, if more dangerous and 
“immoral” world. More selfish, decidedly. But with a showier 
gesture. More unscrupulous and more easily moved to contempt : 
but not so humiliating. 

Yvette always considered that she got her fine, delic ate ilesh from 
her mother. The Saywclls were all a bit leathery, and grubby some- 
where inside. But then the Say wells never let you down. Whereas 
the fine She-who-was-Cynthia had Jet the rector down with a bang, 
and his little children along with him. Her little children ! Thc\ 
could not quite forgive her. 

Only dimly, after the row', Yvette began to realize the oilier 
sanctity of herself, the sanctity of her sensitive, clean flesh and blood, 
which the Saywclls with their so-called moiality succeeded in 
defiling. They alw r ays wanted to defile it. They were the life 
unbelievers. Whereas, perhaps She-who-was-Cynthia had only 
been a moral unbeliever. 

Yvette went about dazed and peaked and confused. The rector 
paid in the money to Aunt Cissie, much to that lady’s rage. The 
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helpless tumour of her rage was still running. She would have 
liked to announce her niece’s delinquency in the parish magazine. 
It was anguish to the destroyed woman that she could not publish 
the news to all the world. The selfishness ! The selfishness ! The 
selfishness ! 

Then the rector handed his daughter a little account with him- 
self : her debt to him, interest thereon, the amount deducted from 
her small allowance. But to her credit he had placed a guinea, 
which was the fee he had to pay for complicity. 

“ As father of the culprit,” he said humorously, “ I am fined 
one guinea. And with that I wash the ashes out of my hair.” 

" He was always generous about money. But somehow, he seemed 
to think that by being free about money he could absolutely call 
himself a generous man. Whereas he used money, even generosity, 
'as a hold over her. 

But he let the affair drop entirely. He was by this time more 
amused than anything, to judge from appearani es. He thought 
still he '* as ,«de. 

Aunt Cissic, hwwever, could not get over her convulsion. One 
night when Yvette had gone rather early, miseiably, to bed, when 
Lucille was away at a party, and she was lying with soft, peaked 
limbs aching v \h a sort of numbness and defilement, the door 
softly opened, : ad there stood Aunt Cissie, pushing her grey-green 
face through the opening of the door. Yvette started up in terror. 

“ Liar ! Thief ! Selfish little beast ! ” hissed the maniacal face 
of Aunt Cissie. “You little h\pocrite ! You liar! You selfish 
beast ! You greedy little beast ! ” 

There was such extram dinary impersonal hatred in that grey- 
green mask, and those frantic words, that Yvette opened her mouth 
to scream with hysterics. But Aunt Cissie shut the door as suddenly 
as she had opened it, and disappeared. Yvette leaped from her 
bed and turned the key. Then she crept back, half demented with 
fear of the squalid abnormal, half numbed with paralysis of damaged 
pi ide. And amid it all, up came a bubble of distracted laughter. It 
ua \ so filthily ridiculous ! 

Aunt CissiVs behaviour did not hurt the girl so very much. It 
was after all somewhat fantastic. Yet hurt she was : in her limbs, 
in her body, in her sex, hurt. Hurt, numbed, and half destroyed, 
with only her nerves vibrating and jangled. And still so young, she 
could not conceive what was happening. 

Onlv she lay and wished she were a gipsy. To live in a camp, 
in a caravan, and never set loot in a house, not know the existence 
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of a parish, never look at a church. Her heart was hard with 
repugnance against the rectory. She loathed these houses with 
their indoor sanitation and their bathrooms, and their ext in- 
ordinary repulsivcness. She hated the rectory, and everything it 
implied. The whole stagnant, sewerage sort of life, where sewerage 
is never mentioned, but where it seems to smell from the centre to 
every two-legged inmate, from Granny to the servants, was foul. 
If gipsies had no bathrooms, at least they had no sewerage. Thru* 
was fresh air. In the rectory there was never fresh air. And in the 
souls of the people, the air was stale till it stank. 

Hate kindled her heart, as she lay with numbed limbs. And she 
thought of the words of the gipsy woman : “ There is a dark man 
who never lived in a house. He loves you. The other pcuplc are 
treading on your heart. They will tread on your heart till you 
think it is dead. But the dark man will blow the one spark up into 
fire again, good fire. You will see what good fire. 5 ’ 

Even as the woman was saying it, Yvette felt there was some 
duplicity somewhere. But she didn't mind. She hated with the 
cold, acrid hatred of a child the rectory interior, the sort of putiiditv 
in the life. She liked that big, swarthy, wolf-like gipsy-woman, with 
the big gold rings in her cars, the pink scarf over her wavy black 
hair, the tight bodice of brown vehet, the green, fan-like skirt. 
She liked her dusky, strong, relentless hands, that had preyed so 
firm, like wolf's paws, in Yvette’s own soft palm. She liked hri. 
She liked the danger and the covert feailessncss of her. She liked 
her covert, unyielding sex, that was immoral, but with a haul, 
defiant pride of its own. Nothing would ever get that woman imdei . 
She would despise the rectory and the rectory morality, utterly 1 
She would strangle Granny with one hand. And she would ha\c 
the same contempt for Daddy and for Uncle Fred, as men, as she 
would have for fat old slobbery Rover, the Newfoundland dog. A 
great, sardonic female contempt, for such domestic ated dogs, calling 
themselves men. 

And the gipsy man himself ! Yvette quhered suddenly, a> if sin 
had seen his big, bold eyes upon her, with the naked insinuation cl 
desire in them. The absolutely naked insinuation of dcsiie mad 
her lie prone and powerless in the bed, as il a drug had cast her in 
a new, molten mould. 

She never confessed to anybody that two of the ill-starred Window 
Fund pounds had gone to the gipsy woman. What if Daddy a fid 
Aunt Cissie knew that ! Yvette stirred luxuriously in the bed. Tin* 
thought of the gipsy had released the life of her limbs, and crystal- 
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instead ^ ° f ' * C rCCt ° ry : 50 that now she fclt Potent, 

interlude in^he VT C '"'a Lucillc T about Aunt Cissie’* dramatic 
mterludc in the bedroom doorway, Lucillc was indignant. 

,„ 11 '; 1 7 u , a11 • ( , ricd ^c. “ She might let it drop now. I 
W,1 d .l • l k A C Vc , hearcl cnou S h about it by now ! Good heavens, 
you think Aunt Cisste was a perfect bird of paradise ! Daddy’s 
dropped it, and alter all, it’s his business if it’s anybody’s. Let 
Aunt Cissic shut up ! ” y y 

It was the very fait that the rector had dropped it, and that he 
again treated the vague and inconsiderate Y\ ettc as if she were some 
special y-iicensed being, that kept Aunt Cissic’s bile flowing. The 
act that \ vette really was most of the time unaware of other people’s 
feelings, and being unaware, couldn’t care about them, nearly sent 
Aunt Cissie mad. Why should that young creature, with a delin- 
quent mother, go through life as a privileged being, even unaware 
of other peoples existence, though they were under her nose? 

Lucille at this time was very irritalDle. She seemed as if she 
simply went a little unbalanced, when she entered the rectory'. 
Poor Lucille, she was so thoughtful and responsible. She did all 
the extra troubling, thought about doctors, medicines, servants, and 
all that sort of thing. She slaved conscicntously at her job all day 
in town, work tg in a room with ailificial light from ten till five. 
And she came home to have her nerves rubbed almost to frenzy by 
Granin s hoiriblc and persistent inquisitheness and parasitic aged- 
ness. 

I he affair of the Window fund had apparently blown over, but 
there remained a stully tension in the atmosphere. The weather 
continued bad. Lucille stayed at home on the afternoon of her half 


holiday, and did herself no good by it. The rector was in his study, 
she and Y\ette were making a dress for the latter young woman, 
Granny was reeling on the couch. 

The dre.ss was of blue silk velours, French material, and was 
going to be very becoming. Lucille made Yvette try it on again : 
she was nervously uneasy about the hang, under the arms. 

“ Oh, bother ! ” cried Yvette, stretching her long, tender, childish 
arms, that tended to go bluish with the cold. “ Don't be so fright- 
fully /imy, Lucille ! It's quite all right.'’ 

" if that’s all the thanks 1 get, slaving niv hall-day away making 
dresses for you. 1 might as well do something for myself 1 " 

“ Well, Lucillc ! You know I never asfud \ou ! Ye^ know you 
can’t bear it unless you do supervise,'* said Yvette, with that irritating 
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blandness of hers, as she raised her naked elbows and peered over 
her shoulder into the long mirror. 

“ Oh yes ! you never asked me ! ” cried Lucille. “ As if I didn’t 
know what you meant, when you started sighing and flouncing 
about.” 

“ I ! ” said Yvette, with vague surprise. “ Why, when did I start 
sighing and jouncing about ? ” 

“ Of course you know you did.” 

“ Did I ? No, I didn’t know ! When was it ? ” Yvette could 
put a peculiar annoyance into her mild, straying questions. 

“ I shan’t do another filing to this frock, if you don’t stand still 
and stop it,” said Lucille, in her rather sonorous, burning voice. 

“ You know you are most awfully nagging and irritable, Lucille,” 
said Yvette, standing as if on hot bricks. 

“ Now, Yvette ! ” cried Lucille, her eyes suddenly Hashing in her 
sister’s face, with wild flashes. ” Stop it at once ! Why should 
everybody put up with your abominable and overbearing temper ? ” 

” Well, I don’t know about my temper,” said Yvette, writhing 
slowly out of the half-made frock, and slipping into her dress again. 

Then, with an obstinate little look on her Hue, she sat down 
again at the table, in the gloomy afternoon, and began to sew at 
the blue stuff’. The room was littered with blue dippings, the 
scissors were lying on the floor, the workbasket was spilled in chaos 
all over the table, and a second mirror was pert lied pci iloush on 
the piano. 

Granny, who had been in a semi-coma, called a do/e, roused 
herself on the big, soft couch and put her cap straight. 

“ I don’t get much peace for my nap,” she said, slowly feeling her 
thin white hair, to sec that it was in order. She had lieai d vague noises. 

Aunt Gissie came in, fumbling in a bag for a chocolate. 

“ I never saw such a mess ! ” she said. “ You’d better clear 
some of that litter away, Yvette.” 

“ All right,” said Yvette. k ‘ 1 will in a minute.” 

” Which means never ! ” sneered Aunt Gissie, suddenly darting 
and picking up the scissors. 

There was silence for a few moments, and Luc ille slowly pushed 
her hands in her hair, as she read a book. 

“ You’d better clear aw r ay, Yvette,” persisted Aunt Gissie. 

“ I will, before tea,” replied Yvette, rising once more and pulling 
the blue dress over her head, flourishing her long, naked arms 
through the sleeveless armholes. Then she went between the 
mirrors, to look at herself once more. 
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As she did so, she sent the second mirror, that she had perched 
carelessly on the piano, sliding with a rattle to the floor. Luckily 
it did not break. But everybody started badly. 

“ She’s smashed the mirror ! ” cried Aunt Cissie. 

“ Smashed a mirror ! Which mirror ! Who’s smashed it ? ” 
came Granny’s sharp voice. 

“ I haven’t smashed anything,” came the calm voice of Yvette. 
“ It’s quite all right.” 

“ You’d better not perch it up there again,” said Lucille. 

Yvette, with a little impatient shrug at all the fuss, tried making 
,thc mirror stand in another place. She was not successful. 

“ If one had a fire in one’s own room,” she said crossly, “ one 
needn't have a lot of people fussing when one wants to sew.” 

7 Which mirror are you moving about ? ” asked Granny. 

“ One of our own that came from the vicarage,” said Yvette 
rudely. 

” Don’t break it in this house, wherever it came from,” said 
Grann ; . 

1 here was a sort of family dislike for the furniture that had 
belonged to Shc-who-was-Gynthia. It was most of it shoved into 
the kitchen, and the servants* bedrooms. 

“ Oh, Frn r >t « iperstitious,” said Yvette. ” about mirrors or an\ 
of that sort o. thing.” 

“ Perhaps you're not,' said Granny. ” People who never take 
the i espo nubility for their own actions usually don't care what 

happens." 

“ Alter all,” said Yvette, “ I may say it's my own looking-glass, 
e\en if 1 did break it.” 

** And T say,” said Granny, ” that there shall be no minors 
btoken in this house, if we can help it ; no matter who they belong 
to, or did belong to. Cissie, have I got my cap straight ? ” 

Aunt Cissie went over and straightened the old lady. Yvette 
loudly and irritatingly trilled a tuneless tunc. 

••And now, Yvette, will vou please clear away?" said Aunt 
(hue. 

Oh, bother ! ” c ried Yvette angiily. “ It's simply awjul to live 
witli a lot of pooplo who arc alwavs nagging and fussing over 
tidies." 

" What people, may 1 ask ? " said Aunt Cw-ie ominously. 

Another row was imminent. Lucille looked up v% .h a queci 
cast in her eyes. In the two girls, the blood of Shc-who-was-Cynthia 
was routed. 
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“ Of course you may ask ! You know quite well I mean the 
people in this beastly house,” said the outrageous Yvette. 

“ At least,” said Granny, “ we don’t come of half-depraved 
stock.” 

There was a second's electric pause. Then Lucille sprang from 
her low seat, with sparks flying from her. 

“ You shitf: up ! ” she shouted, in a blast full upon the mottled 
majesty of the old lady. 

The old woman’s breast began to heave with heaven knows what 
emotions. The pause this time, as after the thunderbolt, was icy. 

Then Aunt Cissic, livid, sprang upon Lucille, pushing her like a 
fury. 

“ Go to your room ! ” she cried hoarsely. “ Go to your room ! ” 

And she proceeded to push the white but ficry-cycd Lucille from 
the room. Lucille let herself be pushed, while Aunt Cissic voci- 
ferated : 

. ‘‘ Stay in your room till you’ve apologized for this — till you’ve 
apologized to the Mater for this ! ” 

'* I shan’t apologize ! ” came the clear voice of Lucille, from the 
passage, w'hile Aunt Cissic shoved her. 

Aunt Cissic drove her more wildly upstairs. 

Yvette stood tall and bemused in the sitting-room, with the air 
of offended dignity, at the same time bemused, which was so odd 
on her. She still w^as bare-armed, in the half-made blue die s. 
And even she was half-aghast at Lucille’s attack on the majesty of 
age. But also, she was coldly indignant against Granny’s aspersion 
of the maternal blood in their veins. 

‘ Of course I meant no offence,” said Granny. 

“ Didn’t you ? ” said Yvette coolly. 

Of course not. 1 only said we're not depraved, just because 
we happen to be superstitious about breaking mirrors.’’ 

Yvette could hardly believe her cars. Had she heard right ? 
Was it possible ! Or was Granny, at her age, just telling a bare- 
faced lie ? 

Yvette knew that the old woman was telling a cool, barefaced 
lie. But already, so quickly, Granny believed her own statement. 

The rector appeared, having left time for a lull. 

“ What’s wrong ? ” he asked cautiously, genially. 

“ Oh, nothing ! ” drawled Yvette. “ Lucille told Granny to 
shut up, when she was saying something. And Aunt Cissic drove 1 
her up to her room. Tant de bruit pour une omelette ! Though Lucille 
was a bit over the mark, that time.” 
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The old lady couldn’t quite catch what Yvette said. 

Lucille really will have to learn to control her nerves,” said the 
old woman. “ I he mirror fell down, and it worried me. I said 
so to \ yette, and she said something about superstitions and the 
people in the beastly house. I told her the people in the house 
were not depraved, if they happened to mind when a mirror was 
broken. And at that Lucille flew at me and told me to shut up. 
It really is disgraceful how these children give w r ay to their nerves. 

I know it’s nothing but nerves.” 

Aunt Cissic had come in during this speech. At first even she 
was dumb. 1 hen it seemed to her, it was as Granny had said. 

41 I liu\e forbidden her to come down until she comes to apologize 
to the Main,” she said. 

I doubt if she'll apologize,” said the calm, queenly Yvette, 
holding her bare arms. 

“ And I don’t want any apology,” .>aid the old lady. “ It h 
merely nerves. I don’t know what they’ll come to, if they ha\e 
nerws bL* that, at their age ! She must take Yibrolat. I am sure 
Art 1 o ii would like his tea, C.'Lde.” 

Y\ette swept her sewing together, to go upstairs. And again she 
tiilhd her tune, rather shrill and tuneless. She was trembling 
inw a i dly. 

“ Moir gla< rags ! ” said her father to her, gcnialh . 

“ More glad ings ! ” she leiicrated sagely, as she sauntered 
upstair, with her dav diess over one arm. She wanted to console 
Lm die, and a>k her how the blue .stuff hung now. 

At the liist landing she stood as she neaily always did, to gaze 
t hr* ••••_* h the window that looked let the road and the bridge. Like 
the Ludv of Shidott, she sec:n« d alwa\s to imagine that someone 
would come along singing labi-hna! or something equally intel- 
ligent. b\ the ii\* r. 


v 

It was nrailv tea-time. The snowdrops were out by the short 
dri\ r going to the gate from the side ot the house, and the gardener 
was pottering at the round, damp tlower-beds. on the wet grass 
that sloped to the stream. Past the gate went the whitish muddy 
r()tl d, crossing the stone bridge almost immediately, and winding 
in a curve up to the steep, clustering, stou\ , v moking noithcin 
\ illage, that perched over the grim some mill- whi h v \cttc could 
sec' ahead down the nariow vallig . dair tali < hiimn - long and 


crr< t. 
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The rectory was on one side the Papple, in the rather steep 
valley, the village was beyond and above, further down, on the 
other side the swift stream. At the back of the rectory the hill went 
up steep, with a grove of dark, bare larches, through which the road 
disappeared. And immediately across stream from the rectory, 
facing the house, the river-bank rose steep and bushy, up to the 
sloping, dreary meadows, that sloped up again to dark hillsides of 
trees, with grey rock cropping out. 

But from the end of the house, Yvette could only see the road 
curving round past the wall with its laurel hedge, down to the 
bridge, then up again round the shoulder to that first hard cluster 
of houses in Papplcwick village, beyond the dry-stone walls of the 
steep fields. 

She always expected something to come down the slant of the road 
from Papplewick, and she always lingered at the landing window. 
Often a cart came, or a motor-car, or a lorry with stone, or a 
labourer, or one of the servants. But never anybody who sang 
' Tirra-lirra ! by the river. The tirra-lirra-ing days seem to have 
gone by. 

This day, however, round the corner on the white-grey road, 
between the grass and the low stone walls, a roan horse came 
stepping bravely and briskly downhill, driven by a man in a cap, 
perched on the front of his light cart. The man swayed loosely to 
the swing of the cart, as the horse stepped downhill, in the silent 
sombrencss of the afternoon. At the back of the cart, long diMor- 
broQms of reed and feather stuck out, nodding on their stalks of cane. 

Yvette stood dose to the window, and put die casement-cloth 
curtains behind her, clutching her bare upper arms with her hands. 

At the foot of the slope the horse started into a brisk trot to the 
bridge. The cart rattled on the stone bridge, the brooms bobbed 
and flustered, the driver sat as if in a kind of dream, sw inging along. 
It was like something seen in a sleep. 

But as he crossed the end of the bridge, and was passing along the 
rectory wall, he looked up at the grim stone house that seemed to 
have backed away from the gate, under the hill. Yvette moved lu r 
hands quickly on her arms. And as quickly, from under the pe ak 
of his cap, he had seen her, his swarthy prodativc face was alert. 

He pulled up suddenly at the white gate, still gazing upwards at 
the landing window ; while Yvette, always clasping her told and 
mottled arms, still gazed abstractedly down at him, from the- 
window. 

His head gave a little, quick jerk of signal, and he led his horse 
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well aside, on to the grass. Then, limber and alert, he turned back 
the tarpaulin of the cart, fetched out various articles, pulled forth 
two or three of the long brooms of reed or turkey-feathers, covered 
the cart, and turned towards the house, looking up at Yvette as 
he opened the white gate. 

She nodded to him, and flew to the bathroom to put on her 
dress, hoping she had disguised her nod so that he wouldn’t be 
sure she had nodded. Meanwhile she heard the hoarse deep roaring 
of that old fool, Rover, punctuated by the yapping of that young 
idiot, Trixie. 

She and the housemaid arrived at the same moment at the sitting- 


room door. 

“ Was it the man selling brooms ? ” said Yvette to the maid. 

‘‘ All right ! ” and she opened the door. “ Aunt Cissie, there’s a 
man selling brooms. Shall I go ? ” 

“ What sort of a man ? ” said Aunt Cissie, who was sitting at 
tea with the rec tor and the Mater : the girls having been excluded 
for oRa* o'*m the meal. 

“ A man with a cart,” said Yvette. 

“ A gipsv,” said the maid. 

Of c nurse Aunt Cissie rose at once. She had to look at him 
The gipsy mod at the back door, under the steep dark bank 
w here the la. .lies grew. The long brooms flourished from one 
hand, and from the other hung various objects of shining copper 
and brass : a saucepan, a candlestick, plates of beaten copper. 

1 he man himself was neat and dapper, almost rakish, m his dark 
m-cen cap and double-breasted green check coat. But his manner 
was subdued, very quiet : and at the same time proud, with a 
touch of c ondescension and aloolness. 

•• -Willing to-dav, ladv ? ” he said, looking at Aunt Cissie with 
dark, shre wd, searching eyes, but putting a very quiet tenderness 

1,1 Aunt Cissie saw how handsome he was saw the flexible curve of 
his lins under the line of Hack moustache, and she was fluttered 
The merest hint of roughness or aggression on the man s part would 

" k -it MftStfr-s sr - d» y™ •»£«£ 

\nd she looked up at the man with her naive, cl -like e>cs, 
lh n were as c apable of double meanings as Ins own. 

• Vcs, lady ! ” He looked back into her eyes for a second, with 
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that naked suggestion of desire which acted on her like a spell, and 
robbed her of her will. Her tender face seemed to go into a sleep. 

“ It’s awfully nice ! ” she murmured vaguely. 

Aunt Cissic began to bargain for the candlestick : which was a 
low, thick stem of copper, rising from a double bowl. With patient 
aloofness the man attended to her, without ever looking at Yvette, 
who leaned against the doorway and watched in a muse. 

“ How is your wife ? ” she asked him suddenly, when Aunt Cissic 
had gone indoors to show the candlestick to the rector, and ask him 
if he thought it was worth it. 

The man looked fully at Yvette, and a scarcely discernible smile 
curled his lips. His eyes did not smile : the insinuation in them 
only hardened to a glare. 

She’s all right. When arc you coming that way again ? ” he 
murmured, in a low, carcssivc, intimate voice. 

Oh, 1 don't know,” said Yvette vaguely. 

. “ You come Fridays, when I’m there,” he said. 

Yvette gazed over his shoulder as if she had not heard him. 
Aunt Cissic returned, with the candlestick and the money to pay 
for it. Yvette turned nonchalant away, trilling one of her broken 
tunes, abandoning the whole afTair with a certain rudeness. 

Nevertheless, hiding this time at the landing window, she stood 
to watch the man go. What she wanted to know, was whether he really 
had any power over her. She did not intend him to see her this time. 

She saw him go down to the gate, with his brooms and pans, and 
out to the apt. He carefully stowed away his pans and his brooms, 
and fixed down the tarpaulin over the cart. Then with a slow, 
effortless spring of his llcxiblc loins, lie was on the cart again, and 
touching the horse with the reins. The roan hot^e was away at 
once, the cart-wheels grinding uphill, and soon the man was gone, 
without looking round. Gone like a dream which was only a 
dream, yet which she could not shake off. 

“ No, he hasn't any power over me ! ” she said to herself : rather 
disappointed really, because she wanted somebody, or something, 
to have power over her. 

She went up to reason with the pale and overwrought Lucille, 
scolding her for getting into a state over nothing. 

“ What does it matter” she expostulated, “ if you told Granny to 
shut up ! Why, everybody ought to be told to shut up, when they're 
being beastly. But she didn’t mean it, you know. No, she didn't 
mean it. And she’s quite sorry she said it. There's absolutely no 
reason to make a fuss. Come on, let’s dress ourselves up and sail 
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down to dinner like duchesses. Let’s have our own back that way. 
Come on, Lucille ! ” 


There was something strange and mazy, like having cobwebs over 
one’s lace, about Yvette’s vague blitheness ; her queer, misty side- 
stepping from an unpleasantness. It was cheering too. But it was 
like walking in one of those autumn mists, when gossamer strands 
blow over your face. You don’t quite know where you are. 

She succeeded, however, in persuading Lucille, and the girls got 
out their best party frocks : Lucille in green and silver, Yvette in a 
pale lilac colour with turquoise chenille threading. A little rouge 
and powder, and their best slippers, and the gardens of paradise 
T>egan to blossom. Yvette hummed and looked at herself, and put 
on her most d'gagt airs of one of the young marchionesses. She had 
an odd way of slanting her eyebrows and pursing her lips, and to 
all appearances detaching herself from every earthly consideration, 
and floating through the cloud of her own pearl-coloured reserves. 
It was animing, and not quite convincing. 

“ Of m »msc I am beautiful, Lucille,” she said blandly. “ Ana 
you're perfei tlv Vively, now you look a bit reproachful. Of course 
you're the most aristocratic of the two ot us, with your nose ! And 
now \otir eyes look reproachful, that adds an appealing look, and 
You’re perfect, pr fectiy lovelv. But I'm more tunning, in a way. 
Don't Min civ c ? ” She turned with arch, complicated simplicity 


She was truly simple in what she said. It was just what she 
thou'dit. But it gave no hint of the -very different jechng that also 
pi ruu upied her : the feeling that she had been looked upon, not 
Irnm the outside, but from the inside, from her secret tcmalc sell. 
She was diessing herself up and looking her most dazzling, just to 
counteract the effect that the gipsy had had on her, when he had 
looked at her, and seen none of her pretty face and her pretty ways, 
but ina the dark, tremulous potent secret of her wrgimtv. 

1 he two girls started downstairs in state when t ic dinner-gong 
rang : but tiicv waited till thev heard the voices of the men. Ihcn 
diev sailed down and into the sitting-room, Wtte preening herself 
In ill \ ague, debonair way, always a little bit absent ; and Lucille 


shv reach to burst into tears. . . , 

" Mv goodness giacious ! ” exclaimed Aunt C.i^ic, who 
wealing her dark-brown knitted sportcoat. What an appaiitto • 

Wherever do you think ym'rc going J ’ ... .. .. n(1 

•‘We’re dining with the family,” sa.d Wtte naweK, and 
wr\e put on our best gewg-ms in honour ol the occasion. 
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The rector laughed aloud, and Uncle Fred said : 

“ The family feels itself highly honoured.” 

Both the elderly men were quite gallant, which w as what Yvette 
wanted. 

“ Come and let me feel your dresses, do ! ” said Granny. “ Are 
they your best ? It is a shame I can’t see them.” 

“ To-night, Mater,” said Uncle Fred, “ we shall have to take the 
young ladies in to dinner, and live up to the honour. Will you go 
with Cissie ? ” 

“ I certainlv will,” said Granny. Youth and beauty must come 
first.” 

k * Well, to-night, Mater ! ” said the rector, pleased. 

And he offered his arm to Lucille, while Uncle Fred escorted 
Yvette. 

But it was a draggled, dull meal, all the same. Liu illc tried to be 
bright and sociable, and Y\ ette really was most amiable, in her 
.vague, cobwebby way. Dimly, at the back of her mind, she was 
thinking : Why are we all only like mortal pieces of furniture ? 
Why is nothing important . J 

That was her constant refrain to herself : Why is nothing im- 
portant ? Whether she was in church, or at a party of young 
people, or dancing in the hotel in the city, the same little bubble 
of a question rose repeatedly on her consciousness : Why is nothing 
important ? 

There were plenty of young men to make love to her : e\en 
devotedly. But with impatience she had to shake them off. Whv 
were they so unimportant ? — so irritating ! 

She never even thought of the gipsy. He was a perfectly negligible 
incident. Yet the approach of Fiiduy loomed strangely signifnant. 

What are we doing on Friday ? ” she said to Lin illc. To which 
Lucille replied that they were doing nothing. And Yvette was 
vexed. 

Friday came, and in spite of herself she thought all day of the 
quarry oil the road up high Bonsall Head. She wanted to be there. 
That was all she was conscious of. She wanted to be there. She 
had not even a dawning idea of going there. Besides, it was raining 
again. But as she sewed the blue dress, finishing it for the patty up 
at Lambley Close to-morrow, she just felt that her soul was up time, 
at the quarry', among the caravans, with the gipsies. Like one lost, 
or whose soul was stolen, she was not present in her body, the shell' 
of her body. Her intrinsic body was away at the quarry, among 
the caravans. 
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Tlie next clay, at the party, she had no idea that she was being 
sweet to Leo. She had no idea that she was matching him away 
from the tortured Lila h ramley. Not until, when she was eating 
her pistachio ice, he said to her : 

“ Why don’t you and me get engaged, Yvette ? I’m absolutely 
sure it’s the right thing for us both.” 

Leo was a bit common, but good-natured and well-off. Yvette 
quite liked him. But engaged ! How perfectly silly ! She felt like 
oflering him a set of her silk underwear, to get engaged to. 

” But I thought it was Ella ! ” she said, in wonder, 
v “ Well ! It might ha’ been, but for you. It’s your doings, you 
know ! Ever since those gipsies told your fortune, I felt it was 
•Tie or nobody, for you, and you or nobody, for me.” 

“ Really ! ” said Yvette, simply lost in amazement. “ Really ! ” 

'* Didn’t you feel a bit the same ? ” lie asked. 

“ Really ! ” Yvette kept on gasping softly, like a fish. 

” You felt a bit the same, didn’t you ? ” lie said. 

“ Wuat : About what ? ” she asked, coming to. 

” About me, a.', 1 feel about you.” 

*■ Why ? What ? Getting engaged, you mean ? I ? No ! Why 
how nmld 1 ? I could never have dreamed of such an impossible 
tiling.” 

She spoke with her usual heedless* candour, utterly unoccupied 
witii his feelings. 

" What was to prevent \nu ? ” lie said, a bit nettled. k ' I thought 
you did.” 

'• Did you it ally now?” she breathed in amazement, w f ith that 
soli. \ irgin, heedless candour which made her her admirers and her 
enemies. 

she was so completely amazed, there was nothing for him to do 
but twiddle his thumbs in annoyance. 

I he music began, and he looked at her. 

** No ! 1 won't dance air' more.” she said, drawing herself up 

and ga/in< r awav rather L fily o\er the assembly, as if he did not 
e\i>tT There was a touch of puzzled wonder on her brow, and her 
soil, dim \ irgin face did indeed suggest the snowdrop of her lather's 
pathetic imagery. 

put of corn sc you will dance,’ she said, turning to him "ith 
young condescension. ” l)o ask somebody to have this with you.” 

1 leVosc, ar.grv, and went d- -wn the room. 

She remained' soft and remote in her amazement. Expect Leo 
to propose to her ! She might as well have expected old Rover the 
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Newfoundland dog to propose to her. Get engaged, to any man 
on earth ? No, good heavens, nothing more ridiculous could be 
imagined ! 

It was then, in a Heeling side-thought, that she realized that the 
gipsy existed. Instantly, she was indignant. Him, of all things ! 
Him ! Never ! 

“Now why ? ” she asked hciself, again in hushed amazement. 
“ Why ? It’s absolutely impossible : absolutely ! So why is it ? ” 

This was a nut to crack. She looked at the young men dancing, 
elbows out, hips prominent, waists elegantly in. They gave her no 
clue to her problem. Yet she did particularly dislike the forced 
elegance of the waists and the prominent hips, over which the well- 
tailored coats hung with such effeminate discretion. 

“ There is something about me which they don’t see and nc\cr 
would see,” she said angrily to herself. And at the same time, she 
was relieved that they didn’t and couldn’t. It made life so very 
. much simpler. 

And again, since she was one of the people who arc conscious 
in visual images, she saw the dark-green jersey rolled on the black 
trousers of the gipsy, his fine, quick hips, alert as eyes. They were 
elegant. The elegance of these dancers seemed so stufled, hips 
merely wadded with flesh. Leo the .same, thinking himself mu h a 
fine dancer, and a fine figure of a fellow ! 

Then she. saw the gipsy’s face ; the straight nose, the slender 
mobile lips, and the level, significant stare of the black eyes, whi< h 
seemed to shoot her in some vital, undiscovered place, unci rim; 

She drew herself up angrily. How daicd he look at her like 
that ? So she gazed glaringly at the insipid beaux on the dam ing 
floor. And she despised them. Just as the raggle-taggle gipsy- 
women despise men who are not gipsies, despise their dog-like walk 
down the streets, she found herself despising this crowd. Where 
among them was the subtle, lonely, insinuating < hallmge that k mild 
i each her ? 

She did not want to mate with a housedog. 

Her sensitive nose turned up, her soft brown hair fell like a soft 
sheath round her tender, flower-like lace, as she sat musing. She 
seemed so \irginal. At the same time, there was a touch of the tall 
young virgin witch about her, that made the housedog men shy off. 
She might metamorphose into something umanny before you knew 
where you were. 

This made her lonely, in spite of all the courting. Perhaps the 
courting only made her lonelier. 
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Leo, who was a “sort of mastiff among the housedogs, returned 
after his dance, with fresh chccry-o ! courage. 

. had a little think about it, haven’t you?” he said 

sitting down beside her : a comfortable, well-nourished, determined 
sort of fellow. She did not know why it irritated her so unreasonably, 
when he hitched up his trousers at the knee, over his good-sized but 
not very distinguished legs, and lowered himself assuredlv on to a 
chair. 

“ Have I ? ” she said vaguely. “ About what ? ” 

“\ou know what about,” he said. “ Did you make up youi 
qiind ? ” 

Make up my mind about what ? ” she asked, innocently. 

In her upper consciousness, she truly had forgotten. 

“ Oh ! ” said Leo, settling his trousers again. “ About me and 
you getting engaged, you know.” He was almost as off-hand as she. 

4> Oh, that's absolutely impossible,” she said, with mild amiability, 
as if it were some stray question among the rest. “ Why, I never 
even th ught of it again. Oh, don’t talk about that sort of non- 
sense ! That soi 1 of thing is absolutely impossible," she reiterated like 
a c hild. 

kk That sort of thing is, is it ? ” he said, with an odd smile at her 
calm, distant a ci non. “ Well, what sort of thing is possible, then ? 
You don't w r at die an old maid, do you ? ” 

‘ k Oh, 1 don’t mind," she said absently. 
k ' 1 do,” he said. 

She turned round and looked at him in wonder. 
k * Why ? ” she said. “ Why should you mind if I was an old maid ? " 
“ K\crv leason in the world,” he said, looking up at her with a 
bold, meaningful smile, iluit wanted to make its meaning blatant, 
il not patent. 

bm instead of penetrating into some deep, secret place, and 
shooting her there, Leo’s bold and patent smile only hit her on 
the outside of the body, like a tennis ball, and caused the same 
kind ol sudden initated reaction. 

“ I think this sort of thing is awfully silly,” she said, with minx- 
like spite. ‘’Why, you're practically engaged to — to— she 
pulled herself up in time " probably half a d- */en other girls. I'm 
not flattered bv what \ou'\e said. I should hate it it anybody 
knew ! Hate it ! 1 shan't breathe a word of it, and 1 hope you'll 

ha\e the sense not to. '1 here's Lila ! 

And keeping her face a\erted from him, she sailed aua\ like a 
tall, soft flower, to join poor Lila fiumlev. 
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Leo flapped his white gloves. 

“ Catty little bitch ! ” he said to himself. But he was of the 
mastiff type, he rather liked the kitten to fly in his face. He began 
definitely to single her out. 


VI 

The next week it poured again with rain. And this irritated Yvette 
with strange anger. She had intended it should be fine. Especially 
she insisted it should be fine towards the week-end. Why, she did 
not ask herself. 

Thursday, the half-holiday, came with a hard frost, and sun. 
Leo arrived with his car, the “usual bunch. Yvette disagreeably 
and unaccountably refused to go. 

“ No thanks, I don’t feel like it,” she said. 

She rather enjoyed being Mary-Mary-quite-contrary. 

Then she went for a walk by herself, up the frozen hills, to the 
Black Rocks. 

The next day also came sunny and frosty. It was February, but 
in the north country the giound did not thaw in the sun. Yvette 
announced that she was going for a ride on her bicycle, and taking 
her lunch as she might not be back till afternoon. 

She set off, not hurrying. In spite of the frost, the sun had a 
touch of spring. In the park, the deer were standing in the distance, 
in the sunlight, to be warm. One doe, white-spotted, walked 
slowly across the motionless landscape. 

Cycling, Yvette found it difficult to keep her hands warm, o\rn 
when bodily she was quite hot. Only when she had to walk up the 
long hill, to the top, and there was no wind. 

The upland was very bare and clear, like another world. She 
had climbed on to another level. She cycled slowly, a little afraid 
of taking the wrong lane, in the vast maze of stone fences. As she 
passed along the Jane she thought was the right one, she heard a 
faint tapping noise, with a slight metallic resonance. 

The gipsy man was seated on the ground with his back to the 
cart-shaft, hammering a copper bowl. He was in the sun, bare- 
headed, but wearing his green jersey. Three small children were 
moving quietly round, playing in the horse’s shelter : the horse 
and cart were gone. An old woman, bent, with a kerchief round 
her head, was cooking over a fire of sticks. The only sound w;h 
the rapid, ringing tap-tap-tap ! of the small hammer on the dull' 
copper. 

The man Jookcd up at once, as Yvette stepped from her bic\clc. 
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but he did not move, though he ceased hammering. A delicate, 
barely discernible smile of triumph was on his face. The old 
woman looked round, keenly, from under her dirty grey hair. The 
man spoke a half-audible word to her, and she turned again to her 
fire. He looked up at Yvette. 

How are you all getting on ? ” she asked politely. 

“ All right, eh ! You sit down a minute ? ” He turned as he 
sat, and pulled a stool from under the caravan for Yvette. Then, 
as she wheeled her bicycle to the side of the quarry, he started 
hammering again, with that bird-like, rapid light stroke. 

Yvette went to the fire to warm her hands. 

^tis the dinner cooking ? 55 she asked childishly, of the old 
gipsy, a^ she spread her long tender hands, mottled red with the 
cold, to the embers. 

Dinner, \es ! " said the old woman. “ For him ! And for the 
children.” 

She pointed with the long fork at the three black-eyed, staring 
children, "ho were staring at her from under their black fringe?. 
But they weic (lean. Only the old woman was not clean. The 
quarry itself they had kept perfectly clean. 

Y\ette crouched in silence, warming her hands. The man 
rapidly hamm r rrd away with intervals of silence. The old hag 
slowly climb* the steps to the third, oldest < aravan. The children 
began to play again, like little wild animals, quiet and busy. 

“ Are they your children ? ” asked Yvette, rising from the fire 
and turning to the man. 

Hr looked her in the exes, and nodded. 

“ But where’s your wife ? " 

“She's gone out with the basket. Thcx’ve all gone out, cart 
and all, selling things. I don't go selling things. I make them, but 
I don't go selling them. Not often. I don't often.” 

“ You make all the c opper and brass things ? ” she said. 

He nodded, and again otfered hei the stool. She sat down. 

“ You said soil'd be here on Fridays,” she said. “ So I came 
this wav, as it was so line.'’ 

“ Wry fine clay ! ” said the gipsy, looking at her cheek, that 
was still a bit blanched by the cold, and the soft hair over her red- 
dened ear, and the long, still mottled hands on her knee. 

“ You get cold, riding a bicycle ? ' he asked. 

“ My hands ! ” she said, clasping them ncixously. 

“ You didn’t wear gloves ? ” 

“ I did, but they weren't much good.” 
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“ Cold comes through,” he said. 

“Yes ! ” she replied. 

The old woman came slowly, grotesquely down the steps of the 
caravan, with some enamel plates. 

“ The dinner cooked, eh ? ” he called softly. 

The old woman muttered something, as she spread the plates 
near the fire* Two pots hung from a long iron horizontal bar, over 
the embers of the fire. A little pan seethed on a small iron tripod. 
In the sunshine, heat and vapour wavered together. 

He put down his tools and the pot, and rose from the ground. 

“ You eat something along of us ? ” he asked Yvette, not looking 
at her. 

“ Oh, I brought my lunch,” said Yvette. 

“ You eat some stew ? ” he said. And again he called quietly, 
secretly to the old woman, who muttered in answer, as she slid the 
iron pot towards the end of the bar. 

. “ Some beans, and some mutton in it,” he said. 

“ Oh thanks awfully ! ” said Yvette. Then, suddenly taking 
courage, added : “ Well yes, just a very little, if I may.” 

She went across to untie her lunch from her bkyclc, and he went 
up the steps to his own caravan. After a minute, he emerged, 
wiping his hands on a towel. 

4 ‘ You want to come up and wash your haiuh ? ” lie said. 

“ No, I think not,” she said. “ They arc clean.” 

He threw away his wash-water, and set off down the road with a 
high brass jpg, to fetch clean water from the spiing that trickled 
into a small pool, taking a cup to dip it with. 

When he returned, he set the jug and the cup by the lire, and 
fetched himself a short log, to sit on. The children sat on the floor 
by the fire, in a cluster, eating beans and bits of meat with spoon 
or fingers. The man on the log ate in silence, absorbedly. The 
woman made coffee in the black pot on the tripod, hobbling upstairs 
for the cups. There was silence in the camp. Yvette sat on her 
stool, having taken off her hat and shaken her hair in the sun. 

“ How many children have you ? ” Yvette asked suddenly. 

“ Say five,” he replied slowly, as he looked up into her eyes. 

And again the bird of her he art sank down and seemed to die. 
Vaguely, as in a dream, she received from him the cup of ('offer. 
She was aware only of his silent figure, sitting like a shadow there 
on the log, with an enamel cup in his hand, drinking his coffee in 
silence. Her will had departed from her limbs, he had power over 
her : his shadow was on her. 
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And he, as he blew his hot coffee, was aware of one thing only, 
the mysterious fruit of her virginity, her perfect tenderness in the body. 

At length he put down his coffee-cup by the fire, then looked 
round at her. Her hair fell across her face, as she tried to sip from 
the hot cup. On her face was that tender look of sleep, which a 
nodding flower has when it is full out. Like a mysterious early 
flower, she was full out, like a snowdrop which spreads its three white 
wings in a flight into the waking sleep of its brief blossoming. The 
waking sleep of her full-openccl \irginity, entranced like a snow- 
drop in the sunshine, was upon her. 

I lie gipsy, supremely aware of iier, waited for her like the 
iubstancc of shadow, as shadow waits and is there. 

At length his voice said, without breaking the spell : 

“ You want to go in my caravan now, and wash your hands ? ” 

The childlike, sleep-waking eyes of her moment of perfect virginity 
looked into his, unseeing. Site was only aware of the dark strange 
effluence of him bathing her limbs, washing ln.r at last purely will- 
less. S 1 ’ ’-as aware ol him, as a dark, complete power. 

44 f think I might/" 'Tc said. 

He m-c silently, then turned to speak, in a low command, to the 
old woman. And then again he looked at Y\ctte, and putting his 
power o\er her, s ' that she had no burden of herself, or of action. 

4 ‘ Come ! *’ e said. 

She followed simply, followed the silent, secret, ovci powering 
motion of hb body in front of her. It cost her nothing. She was 
gone in his will. 

He was at the top of the steps, and she at the foot, when she 
become aware of an intiuding sound. She stood still, at the foot 
of the steps. A motor-car was coming. He stood at the top of the 
steps, looking round strangely. The old woman harshly called 
something, as with rapidly increasing sound, a car rushed near. It 
was pacing. 

Then they heard the cry of a woman's \oice, and the brakes on 
the <ur. It had pulled up, just beyond the quarry. 

The gipsv came down the steps, having closed the door of the 
caravan. 

“ You want to put your hat on,” he said to her. 

Obcdicntlv she went to the stool bv the fire, and took up her 
hat. He sat down by the cart-wheel, darkle, and took up his tools. 
The rapid tap-tap-tap of his hammer, rapid and angiv j wv like the 
sound of a tiny machine-gun. broke out just as the voice or die woman 
was heard cry ing * 
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“ May we warm our hands at the camp fire ? ” 

She advanced, dressed in a sleek but bulky coat of sable fur. 
A man followed, in a blue great-coat ; pulling off his fur gloves 
and pulling out a pipe. 

“ It looked so tempting,” said the woman in the coat of many 
dead little animals, smiling a broad, half-condescending, half- 
hesitant simmer, around the company. 

No one said a word. 

She advanced to the fire, shuddering a little inside her coat, with 
the cold. They had been driving in an open car. 

She was a very small woman, with a rather large nose : probably 
a Jewess. Tiny almost as a child, in that sable coat she looked 
much more bulky than she should, and her wide, rather resentful 
brown eyes of a spoilt Jewess gazed oddly out of her expensive get-up. 

She crouched over the low fire, spreading her little hands, on 
which diamonds and emeralds glittered. 

“ Ugh ! ” she shuddered. “ Of course we ought not to have 
’come in an open car ! But my husband won’t even let me say 
I’m cold ! ” She looked round at him with her large, childish, 
reproachful eyes, that had still the canny shrewdness of a bourgeois 
Jewess : a rich one, probably. 

Apparently she was in love, in a Jewess’s curious way, with the 
big, blond man. He looked back at her with his abstracted blue 
eyes, that seemed to have no lashes, and a small smile creased his 
smooth, curiously naked cheeks. The smile didn’t mean anything 
at all. 

He was a' man one connects instantly with winter sports, ski-ing 
and skating. Athletic, unconnected with life, he slowly filled his 
pipe, pressing in the tobacco with long, powerful, reddened finger. 

The Jewess looked at him to see if she got any response from 
him. Nothing at all, but that odd, blank smile. She turned again 
to the fire, tilting her eyebrows and looking at her small, white, 
spread hands. 

He slipped off his heavily-lined coat, and appeared in one of 
the handsome, sharp-patterned knitted jerseys, in yellow and grey 
and black, over well-cut trousers, rather wide. Yes, they were 
both expensive ! And he had a magnificent figure, an athletic, 
prominent chest. Like an experienced camper, he began building 
the fire together, quietly : like a soldier on campaign. 

’* D’you think they'd mind if we put some fir-cones on, to make 
a blaze ? ” he asked of Yvette, with a silent glance at the hammering 
gipsy. 
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“ Love it, I should think,” said Yvette, in a daze, as the spell of 
the gipsy slowly left her, feeling stranded and blank. 

The man went to the car, and returned with a little sack of cones, 
from which he drew a handful. 

“ Mind il we make a blaze ? ” he called to the gipsy. 

“ Eh ? ” 617 

“ Mind if we make a blaze with a few cones ! ” 

“ \ ou go ahead ! ” said the gipsy. 

I he man began placing the cones lightly, carefully on the red 
embers. And soon, one by one, they caught fire, and burned like 
roses of flame, with a sweet scent. 

“ Ah, lovely, lovely ! ” cried the little Jewess., looking up at her 
man again. He looked down at her quite kindly, like the sun on 
ice. “ Don’t you love fire ? Oh, I love it ! ” the little Jewess cried 
to Yvette, across the hammering. 

The hammering annoyed her. She looked round with a slight 
frown on her line little brows, as if she would bid the man stop. 
Yvette 1'* Ard round too. The gipsy was bent over his copper 
bowl, legs apart, head down, lithe arm lifted. Already he seemed 
so far from her. 

The man who accompanied the little Jewess strolled over to the 
gipsy, and stood in silence looking down on him, holding his pipe 
to his mouth, vow they were two men, like two strange male dogs, 
having to sniff one another. 

<k We're on our honeymoon," said the little Jewess, with an arch, 
resentful look at Yvette. She spoke in a rather high, defiant voice, 
like some bird, a jav , or a rook, calling. 

“ Are you really ? ” said Yvette. 

“ Yes ! Before we're married ! Have you heard of Simon 
Fawc ett " -she named a wealthy and well-known engineer of the 
north country. “ Well, I’m Mrs. Fawcett, and lie's just divorcing 
me ! ” She looked at Yvette with curious defiance and willfulness. 

“ Arc tou i call) ! ” said Yvette. 

She understood now the look of resentment and deiiance in the 
little Jewess's big, childlike mown eves. She. was an honest little 
thing) but perhaps her honest) was too rational. Perhaps it partly 
explained the notorious unsrrupulousness ol the well-known Simon 

Fawcett. . . 

“ \’es ! As soon as wc get the divoicc, I m going to mail) Majoi 

Eastwood." 

Her cards were now all on the table. She was ii~l going to 
deceive anybody. 
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Behind her, the two men were talking briefly. She glanced round, 
and fixed the gipsy with her big brown eyes. 

He was looking up, as if shyly, at the big fellow in the sparkling 
jersey, who was standing pipe in mouth, man to man, looking down. 

“ With the horses back of Arras,” said the gipsy, in a low voice. 

They were talking war. The gipsy had served with the artillery 
teams, in thp Major’s own regiment. 

44 Ein schonei Afcnsch ! ” said the Jewess. 44 A handsome man, eh ? ” 

For her, too, the gipsy was one of the common men, the Tommies. 

44 Quite handsome ! ” said Yvette. 

44 You arc cycling ? ” asked the Jewess in a tone of surprise. 

14 Yes ! Down to Papplewick. My father is rector of Papplc- 
wj’ck : Mr. Say well ! ” 

44 Oh ! ” said the Jewess. “ I know ! A (lexer writer ! Very 
clever ! I have read him.” 

The fir-cones were all consumed already, the fire w'as a tall pile 
now of crumbling, shattering hrc-roscs. The sky was clouding oxer 
for afternoon. Perhaps towards evening it would snow. 

The Major came back, and slung himself into his coat. 

4 ‘ 1 thought I remembered his face ! ” he said. 44 One of our 
grooms, A 1 man with horses.” 

44 Look ! ” cried the Jewess to Yvette. 44 Why don’t you let us 
motor you down to Normanton. Wc live in Seoresby. We can tic 
the bicycle on behind.” 

44 I think I will,” said Yvette. 

44 Come ! ” called the Jewess to the peeping children, as the 
blond man wheeled away the bicycle. 44 Come ! Come here ! ” 
and taking out her little purse, she hold out a shilling. 

44 Come ! ” she cried. 44 Come and lake it ! ” 

The gipsy had laid down his work, and gone into his caravan. 
The old woman called hoarsely to the child] on, from her enclosure. 
The two elder children came stealing forward. The Jewess gave 
them the two bits of silx'er, a shilling and a florin, which she had in 
her purse, and again the hoarse voice of the unseen old woman was 
heard. 

The gipsy cTcsccnded from his caravan and strolled to the fire. 
The Jewess searched his face with the peculiar bourgeois boldness 
of her race. 

44 You were in the w'ar, in Major Eastwood’s regiment ? ” she said. 

44 Yes, lady ! ” 

44 Imagine you both being here now ! It’s going to snow.” She 
looked up at. the sky. 
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Later on/’ said the man, looking at the sky. 

He too had gone inaccessible. His race was very old, in h> 
peculiar battle with established society, and had no conception of 
winning. Only now and then it could score. 

But since the war, even the old sporting chance of scoring now 
and then, was pretty well quenched. There was no question oi 
yielding. The gipsy’s eyes still had their bold look : but it was 
hardened and directed far away, the touch of insolent intimacy was 
gone. He had been through the war. 

He looked at Yvette. 

“ You’re going back in the motor-car ? ’ J he said. 

“ Yes ! ” she replied, with a rather mincing mannerism, “ Tl.c 
weather is so treacherous ! ” 

“ Treacherous weather ! ” he repeated, looking at the sky. 

She could not tell in the least what his feelings were. In truth, 
she wasn’t very much interested. She was rather fascinated, now, 
by the little Jewess, mother of two children, who was taking hei 
wealth a *.uy from the well-known engineer and transferring it to 
the penniless, -porting young Major Eastwood, who must be five 
or six years younger than she. Rather intriguing ! 

r J lie blond man returned. 

“ A < igaref *, Charles ! ” cried the little Jewess, plaintively. 

He took t . his case, slowly, with his slow 7 , athletic movement. 
Something scnsiii\r in him made him slow, cautious, as if he had 
hurt himself against people. He gave a cigarette to his wife, then 
one to Y\cttc, then offered the case, quite simply, to the gipsy. 
'I 'he gipsy took one. 

" Thank you, sir ! ” 

And he went quietly to the fire, and stooping, lit it at the reel 
embers. Both women watched him. 

“ Well, good-bye ! " said the Jewess, with her old bourgeois free- 
masonry. “ I bank you for the warm lire. 5 

“ Tire is everybody's,'’ said the gipsy. 

'The young ihild came toddling to him. 

“ Good -bye 1 ” said Yvette. “ 1 hope it won't snow for you.” 

“ We don't mind a bit of snow," said the gip'V. 

“ Don't you?” said Yvette. "1 should ha\c thought you 

would ! ” 

” No ! ” said the gipsy. 

She flung her scarf royally over her shoulder, and ollowed the 
fur coat of the Jewess, which seemed to walk on little i v gs of its own 
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Yvette was rather thrilled by the Eastwoods, as she called them. 
The little Jewess had only to wait three months now, for the final 
decree. She had boldly rented a small summer cottage, by the moors 
up at Scoresby, not far from the hills. Now it was dead winter, and 
she and the Major lived in comparative isolation, without any maid- 
servant. He had already resigned his commission in the regular 
army, and called himself Mr. Eastwood. In fact, they were already 
Mr. and Mrs. Eastwood, to the common world. 

The little Jewess was thirty-six, and her two children were both 
over twelve years of age. The husband had agreed that she should 
have the custody, as soon as she was married to Eastwood. 

So there they were, this queer couple, the tiny, finely-formed 
little Jewess with her big, resentful, reproachful eyes, and her rnop 
of carefully-barbered black, curly hair, an elegant little thing in her 
way ; and the big, pale-eyed young man, powerful and wintry, the 
remnant, surely, of some old uncanny Danish stock : living together 
in a small modern house near the moors and the hills, and doing 
their own housework. 

It was a funny household. The cottage was hired furnished, blit 
the little Jewess had brought along her dearest pieces of furniture. 
She had an odd little taste for the rococo, strange curving cupboards 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, tortoiseshell, ebony, heaven knows 
what ; strange tall flamboyant chairs from Italy, with sea-green 
brocade : astonishing saints with wind-blown, richly-coloured carvcn 
garments and pink faces : shelves of weiid old Saxe and Capo di 
Monte figurines : and finally, a strange assortment of astonishing 
pictures painted on the back of glass, done probably in the early 
vears of the nineteenth century, or in the late eighteenth. 

In this crowded and extraordinary' interior she received Yvette, 
when the latter made a stolen visit. A whole system of stoves had 
been installed into the cottage, every corner was warm, almost hot. 
And there was the tiny rococo figurine of the Jewess herself, in a 
perfect little frock, and an apron, putting slices of ham on the dish, 
while the great snow-bird of a major, in a white sweater and gre\ 
trousers, cut bread, mixed mustard, prepared coffee, and did all 
the rest. He had even made the dish of jugged hare whic h followed 
the cold meats and caviare. 

The silver and the china were really valuable, part of’ the bride’s 
trousseau. The Major drank beer from a silver mug, the little 
Jewess and Yvette had champagne in lovely glasses, the Major 
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brought in coffee. They talked away. The little Jewess had a 
burning indignation against her first husband. She was intensely 
moral, so moral, that she was a divorcee. The Major too, strange 
wintry bird, so powerful, handsome, too, in his way, but pale round 
the eyes as if he had no eyelashes, like a bird, lie too had a curious 
indignation against life, bet ause of the false morality. That powerful, 
athletic chest hid a strange, snowy sort of anger. And his tenderness 
for the little Jewess was based on his sense of outraged justice, the 
abstract morality of the north blowing him, like a strange wind, 
into isolation. 

YVs the afternoon drew on, they went to the kitchen, the Major 
pushed back his slec\es, showing his powerful athletic white arms, 
and cat chilly, deftly washed the dishes, while the women wiped. 

It was not for nothing his muscles were trained. Then he went 
round attending to the stoves of the small house, which only needed 
a moment or two of care eac h day. And after this, he brought out 
a small, closed car and drove Yvette home, in the rain, depositing 
her at t 1 ' i .it k gate, a little wicket among the larches, through 
which the carthcr steps sloped downwards to the house. 

She was really ama/ed by this couple. 

k - RcalK, l.ucille!’’ she said. “I do meet the most extra- 
oniinan people ' ” And she gave a detailed description. 

1 think th< sound rather nice ! ” said Lucille. ” I like the 
Major doing the housework, and looking so frightfully Bond-streety 
witii it all. 1 should think icken tfuyrr married , it would be rather 


fun knowing them.” 

" Ye s ! ” said Y\ctlc vaguely. “ Yes ! Yes, it would ! ” 

The \ cry strangeness of the connc< lion between the tiny Jewess 
and that palc-evcd, athletic young officer made her think again of 
her gipsy, who had been utterly absent from her consciousness, but 
who now’ returned with sudden painful force. 

- What is it, Lucille,’' she asked, ” that brings people together . 
People* like the Lastwoods, foi instance ? And Daddy and Mamma, 
so liightfullv unsuitable* ? And that gipsy woman who told my 
fortune, like a gieat horse, and the gipsy man. so fine and delicately 


cut ? What is it '■ " T ... 

1 suppose it s sex, whatever th.it is, said Liuillt. 

" Yes, ulial is it ? It's not really anything common, like common 
scnsualitv, you know, l.ueille. It really wu. 

• Xo, 1 suppose not,” said Lucille. "Any how, 1 s pposc it 


needn’t be.” 

“ Because, you see. 


the common fellows, you know, who make a 
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girl feel low : nobody cares much about them. Nobody feels any 
connection with them. Yet they’re supposed to be the sexual 
sort.” 

“ I suppose,” said Lucille, “ there’s the low sort of sex, and there’s 
the ot}ier sort, that isn’t low. It’s frightfully complicated, really ! 
I loathe common fellow's. And I never feel anything sexual ” she 
laid a rather disgusted stress on the word — “ for fellows who aren’t 
common. Perhaps I haven’t got any sex.” 

“ That’s just it ! ” said Yvette. “ Perhaps neither of us has. 
Perhaps we haven’t really got any sex, to connect us with men.” 

“ How horrible it sounds : connect us with men ! ” cried Lucille, 
with revulsion. “ Wouldn’t you hate to be connected with men 
that way ? Oh I think it’s an awful pity there has to be sex ! 1 1 

would be so much better if we could still be men and women, 
w ithout that sort of thing.” 

Yvette pondered. Far in the background was the image of the 
gipsy as he had looked round at her, when she had said : “ The 
weather is so treacherous.” She felt rather like Peter when the cock 
crew, as she denied him. Or rather, she did not deny the gipsy ; 
she didn’t care about his part in the show, anyhow. It was some 
hidden part of herself which she denied : that part which mysteriously 
and unconfessedly responded to him. And it was a strange, lustrous 
black cock which crew in mockery of her. 

“ Yes ! ” she said vaguely. ” Yes ! Sex is an awful bore, you 
know’, Lucille. When you haven’t got it, you feel you ought to have 
it, somehow. And when you've got it or if you have it " she 
lifted her head and wrinkled her nose disdainfully — ■“ you hate it.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know' ! ” cried Lucille. “ 1 think I should like to 
be awfully in love with a man.” 

“ You think so ! ” said Yvette, again wrinkling her nose. “ but 
if you were you wouldn’t.” 

“ How do you know ? ” asked Lucille. 

“ Well, I don’t really,” said Yvette. “ But I think so ! Yes, I 
think so / ” 

“ Oh, it’s very likely ! ” said Lucille disgustedly. “ And anyhow 
one would be sure to get out of lo\e again, and it would be merely 
disgusting.” 

“ Yes,” said Yvette. “ It’s a problem.” She hummed a little 
tune. 

“ Oh, hang it all, it’s not a problem for us two yet. We’re neither 
of us really in love, and wc probably never shall be, so the problem 
is settled that way.” 
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“ T ’ m not so sure ! ” said Yvette sagclv. “ I’m not so sure. I 
believe, one clay, I shall fall awfully in love.” 

“ Probably you never will,” said Lucille brutallv. “ That’s what 
most old maids arc thinking all the time.” 

\\ctte looked at her sister Irom pensive but appaicntlv insouciant 
eyes. 

“ Is it ? ” she said. “Do you really think so, Lucille? How 
peil( ( tly 1 til for them, poor things ! Why ever do they care ■ " 
Why do they ? ” said Lucille. “ Perhaps they don’t, really - 
Probably it’s all because people say: Poor old girl , she couldn't catch 
a man." 

v “ I suppose it is ! ” said Yvette. “ They get to mind the beast h 
things people alwa\s do say about old maids. What a shame ! 

” Anyhow we have a good time, and we do have lots of boys who 
make a fuss of us,” said Liuillc. 

“Yes!” said Yvette. “Yes! But I couldn't possibly many 
any of* them.” 

" Neither could I,” said Lucille. “ But why should we? Wlr. 
should we bother about marrying, when we have a perfectly 
good time with the boys, who arc awfulh good sorts, and you must 
say, Yvette, awfully sporting and decent to us.” 

“ Oh, they are ! ” said Yvette absently. 

“ I think it’ time to think of mairying somebody,” said Ian ille, 
“ when you feel you’re not having a good time any more. Then 
mairv, and jmt settle down.” 

“ ( hiite ! ” said Yvette. 

But now, under all her bland, soft amiability, she was annoved 
with Liu ille. Suddenly she wanted to turn her bark oil Lucille. 

Besides, look at the shadows under poor Lucille’s eyc>, and the 
wist fulness in the beautiful eyes themselves. Oh, if some awfully 
nice, kind, protective sort of man would but marry her ! And if 
the sporting Lucille would let him ! 

Yvette did not tell the rector, nor Granny, about the Eastwoods. 
It would only have started a lot of talk whuh she detested. The 
rector wouldn't have minded, for himself, privately. But he too 
knew the necessity of keeping as clear as possible from that poisonous, 
many-headed serpent, the longue of the people. 

“ But I don't want you to come if your father doesn’t know, 
cried the little Jewess. 

“ l suppose Yll have to tell him,” said Yvette. “ I m sure he 
doesn't mind, really. But it he knew, he d have to, 1 s’ ppose. 

The young officer looked at her with an odd amusement, bird- 
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like and unemotional, in his keen eyes. He too was by way of falling 
in love with Yvette. It w r as her peculiar virgin tenderness, and her 
straying, absent-minded detachment from things, which attracted 
him. 

She was aware of what was happening, and she rather preened 
herself. Eastwood piqued her fancy. Such a smart young officer, 
awfully good class, so calm and amazing with a motor-car, and quite 
a champion swimmer, it was intriguing to sec him quietly, calmly 
washing dishes, smoking his pipe, doing his job so alert and skilful. 
Or, with the same interested care with which he made his investi- 
gation into the mysterious inside of an automobile, concocting 
jugged hare in the cottage kitchen. Then going out in the it y 
weather and cleaning his car till it looked like a live thing, like a 
cat when she has licked herself. Then coming in to talk so un- 
assumingly and responsively, if briefly, with the little Jewess. And 
apparently, never bored. Sitting at the window with his pipe in 
bad weather, silent for hours, abstracted, musing, yet with his 
athletic body alert in its stillness. 

Yvette did not flirt with him. But she did like him. 

But what about your future ? ” she asked him. 

What about it? ” he said, taking his pipe from his mouth, tin* 
unemotional point of a smile in his bird’s eyes. 

“A career! Doesn’t every man have to carve out a career ? 
— like some huge goose with gravy ? ” She gazed with odd naivete 
into his eyes. 

“ I’m perfectly all right to-day, and I shall be all right to-morrow," 
he said, with a cold, decided look. “ Why shouldn't my future be 
continuous to-days and to-morrows ? ” 

He looked at her with unmoved scan hing. 

“ Quite ! ” she said. “ I hate jobs, and all that side of life " 
But she was thinking of the Jewess's money. 

To which he did not answer. His anger was of the soft, snowy 
sort, which comfortably muffles the soul. 

They had come to the point of talking philosophically togethci. 
The little Jewess looked a bit wan. She was curiously naive, and 
not possessive in her attitude to the man. Nor was she at all catty 
with Yvette. Only rather wan, and dumb. 

Yvette, on a sudden impulse, thought she had better dear herself. 

“ I think life’s awfully difficult,’’ she said. 

“ Life is ! ” cried the Jewess. 

“ What’s so beastly, is that one is suppose d to fall in love , and ge t 
married ! said Yvette, curling up her nose. 
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' Don’t you want to fall in Jove and get married ? ” cried the 
Jewess, with great glaring eyes of astounded reproach. 

“ No, not particularly ! ” said Yvette. 14 Especially as one feels 
there’s nothing else to do. It’s an awful chicken-coop one has to 
run into.” 

“ But you don’t know what love is ! ” cried the Jewess. 

“ No ! ” said Yvette. “ Do you ? ” 

“ I ! ” bawled the tiny Jewess. “ I ! My goodness, don’t I ! ” 
She looked with reflet tive gloom at Eastwood, who was smoking 
his pipe, the dimples of his disconnected amusement showing on his 
smooth, scrupulous face. He had a very line, smooth skin, which 
yet did not suffer from the weather, so that his face looked naked as 
a baby’s. But it was not a round face : it was characteristic enough, 
and look queer ironical dimples, like a mask which is comic but 
fro/rn. 


Do you mean to say you don’t know what love is? ” insisted 

the It Vw -iS. 

‘ 4 No 1 ” said Yvette, with insouciant candour. “ I don’t believe 
I do ! Is it u\\ ful of me, at my age ? ” 

“ K there inner any man that makes you feel quite, quite dif- 
frirnt ? ” said the Jewess, with another big-cyi d look at Eastwood. 
He M-ioked, utlerlv unimplieat<*d. 

‘‘ 1 don’t d ik there is,” said Yvette. “ UnlesN — ■ yes ! --unless it 
is that gipsy* ' she had put her head pensively sideways. 

“ Which gip^y ? ” bawled the little Jewess. 

44 The one who was a Tommy and looked after hoiw^ in Major 
E;M wood's regiment in the war,” said Yvette coolly. 

l’he little Jewess g.i/ecl at Yvette with great c\cs of stupor. 

44 You'ie no* in low with that g<p\y / ” die said. 

“ Well ! ” said Yvette. 44 l don't know. lie’s the only one that 
makes me feel- diilercnl ! lie really is 1 

“ Ihn how ? How ? Has he ever said anything to you ? ” 

44 No ! No ! ” 

41 Then how ? What has he done ? ” 


** Oh, just looked at me ! *' 
“ How?” 


“ Well, you see, I don't know. But different 1 Yes, different ! 
Different’ quite different Irom the way any man ever looked 
at me.” 

4 ‘ But how did he look at you ? ” insisted the Jewess. 

44 Why -as if he really, but teally, desired me,” said vette, her 
meditative face looking like the bud of a flower. 
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“ What a vile fellow ! What right had he to look at you like 
that ? ” cried the indignant Jewess. 

“ A cat may look at a king,” calmly interposed the Major, and 
now his face had the smiles of a cat’s face. 

“ You think he oughtn’t to ? ” asked Yvette, turning to him. 

“ Certainly not ! A gipsy fellow, with half a dozen dirty women 
trailing after him ! Certainly not ! ” cried the tiny Jewess. 

“ I wondered ! ” said Yvette. “ Because it was rather wonder- 
ful, really ! And it was something quite different in my life.” 

“ I think,” said the Major, taking his pipe from his mouth, “ that 
desire is the most wonderful thing in life. Anybody who can really 
feel it, is a king, and I envy nobody else ! ” He put back his pipe. 

The Jewess looked at him stupefied. 

“ But, Charles ! ” she cried. “ Every common low man in 
Halifax feels nothing else ! ” 

He again took his pipe from his mouth. 

“ That’s merely appetite,” he said. 

And he put back his pipe. 

“ You think the gipsy is the real thing ? ” Yvette asked him. 

He lifted his shoulders. 

“ It’s not for me to say,” he replied. “ If I were you, I should 
know, I shouldn’t be asking other people.” 

“ Yes — but ” Yvette trailed out. 

“ Charles ! You’re wrong ! How could it be the real thing ! As 
if she could possibly marry him and go round in a caravan ! ” 

“ I didn’t say marry him,” said Charles. 

“ Or a love affair ! Why, it’s monstrous ! What would she 
think of herself ! That’s not love ! That’s — that's prostitution ! ” 

Charles smoked for some moments. 

“ That gipsy was the best man wc had, with horses. Nearly 
died of pneumonia. I thought he was dead, lie's a resurrected 
man to me. I’m a resurrected man myself, as far as that goes.” 
He looked at Yvette. “ I was buried for twenty hours under 
snow,” he said. “And not much the worse for it, when they dug 
me out.” 

There was a frozen pause in the conversation. 

“ Life’s awful ! ” said Yvette. 

“ They dug me out by accident,” he said. 

“ Oh ! ” Yvette trailed slowly. “ It might be destiny, you 

know.” 

To which he did not answer. 
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VIII 

The rector heard about Yvette’s intimacy with the Eastwoods, and 
she was somewhat startled by the result. She had thought he 
wouldn t care. Verbally, in his would-be humorous fashion, he 
was so entirely unconventional, such a frightfully good sport. As 
he said himself, he was a conservative anarchist ; which meant, he 
was like a great many more people, a mere unbeliever. The anarchy 
extended to his humorous talk, and his secret thinking. The con- 
sen atism, based on a mongrel fear of the anarchy, controlled every 
action. His thoughts, secretlv, were something to be scared of. 
Therefi ire, in his life, he was fanatically afraid of the unconventional. 

When his conservatism and his abject sort of fear were uppermo' i, 
he always lifted his lip and bared his teeth a little, in a dog-like sneer. 

I hear your latest friends arc the half-divorced Mrs. Fawcett 
and the m:u Juneau Eastwood,” he said to Yvette. 

Site didn’t know what a maquereau was, but she felt the poison 
in the w ^ ' r’s fangs. 

I just know them,” she said. “ They’re awfully nice, really. 
And thcyTl be married in about a month’s time.” 

The m tor looked at her insouciant face with hatred. Some- 
wheie indde Kir. he was cowed, lie had been born rowed. And 
t lu "-e who ai born cowed arc natural slaves, and deep instinct 
makes them fear with poisonous fear those who might suddenly 
Mia]> the slate’s collar round their necks. 

It was for this nvaen the rector had so abjectly curled up, still 
so abje< d\ tin led up before Shc-who-wa^-Ch nthia : because of hi> 
sla\ r\ IcaY of her contempt, the contempt of a born-free nature for 
a b;iM-bom nature. 

Y\cilr too had a free-born quality. She too, one day, would 
know him, and clap the slave's roller of her t ontempt round his neck. 

15,u 'houlcl die ? He would light to the dcadi, this time, first. 
The sla\ c in him was cornered tliis time, like a cornered rat, and 
with the courage of a cornered rat. 

“ 1 suppose they’re your sort ! ” lie sneered. 

“ Well, they are, really,” she said, with that blithe vagueness 
“ I do like them awfully . They seem so solid, you know, so honest.” 

“ Voifvc got a peculiar notion of hone-ay ! he sneered. A 
young sponge going off with a woman older than himself, so that 
he can li\c on her money ! T he woman lca\ing her he me and her 
children ! 1 don’t know where you get your idea of honesty. Not 

from me, I hope. And >011 seem to be very well acquainted with 
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them, considering you say you just know them. Where did you 
meet them ? ” 

“ When I was out bicycling. They came along in their car, and 
wc happened to talk. She told me at once who she was, so that 
I shouldn’t make a mistake. She is honest.” 

Poor Yvette was struggling to bear up. 

u And hqw often have you seen them since ? ” 

“ Oh, I’ve just been over twice.” 

“ Over where ? ” 

“ To their cottage in Scorcsby.” 

He looked at her in hate, as if he could kill her. And he backed 
away from her, against the window-curtains of his study, like a rat 
at bay. Somewhere in his mind he was thinking unspeakable 
depravities about his daughter, as he had thought them of Shc- 
who-was-Cynthia. He was powerless against the lowest insinuations 
of his own mind. And these depravities which lie attributed to the 
still-uncowcd but frightened girl in front of him, made him recoil, 
showing all his fangs in his handsome face. 

“ So you just know them, do you ? ” he said. “ Lying is in your 
blood, I see. I don’t believe you get it from me.” 

Yvette half averted her mute face, and thought of Grann\’s 
bare-faced prevarication. She did not answer. 

“ What takes you creeping round such couples ? ” lie sneered. 
“ Aren’t there enough decent people in the world for you to know ? 
Any one would think you were a stray dog, having to run round 
indecent couples, because the decent ones wouldn’t have you. 
Have you got something worse than lying in your blood ? ” 

“ What have I got worse than lying in my blood ? ” she asked. A 
cold cleadness was coming over her. Was she abnormal, one of the 
semi-eriminal abnormals ? It made her feel cold and dead. 

In his eyes, she was just brazening out the depravity that underlay 
her virgin, tender, bird-like face. Shc-who-was-Cynthia had been 
like this : a snow-flower. And he had convulsions of sadistic horror, 
thinking what might be the actual depravity of Shc-who-was- 
Cynthia. Even his own love for her, which had been the Just-love 
of the born cowed, had been a depravity, in secret, to him. So what 
must an illegal love be ? 

“ You know best yourself, what you have got,” he sneered. 
“ But it is something you had best curb, and quickly, if you don't 
intend to finish in a criminal-lunacy asylum.” 

“ Why ? ” she said, pale and muted, numbed with frozen fear. 
“ Why criminal lunacy ? What have I done ? ” 
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“ Tha ‘ is between you and your Maker,” he jeered. “ I shall 
never ask. But certain tendencies end in criminal lunacy, unless 
they are curbed in time .’ 5 

“ D° you mean like knowing the Eastwoods ? ” asked Yvette 
after a pause of numb fear. ’ 

“Do I mean like nosing round such people as Mrs. Fawcett, 
a Jewess, and ex-Major Eastwood, a man who goes off with an 
older w'oinan for the sake of her money ? Why yes, I do ! ” 

“ But you can't say that,” cried Yvette. “ He’s an awfully simple, 
straightforward man.” 

/* He is apparently one of your sort.” 

>4< Well in a way I thought he was. I thought you’d like him 
too.” she said simply, hanily knowing what she said. 

'Fhe rector backed into the ( urtains, as if the girl menaced him 
with something fearful. 

“Don't say any more,” he snarled, abjeit. “Don’t say any 
more. You’ve said too much, to implicate you. I don't want to 
learn an; nx.rc horrors.” 

“ But what honors ? *’ she persisted. 

Tlu* very naivete of her unsciupulous innorence repelled him. 
cowed him still more. 

” Say no mor . ! ” he said, in a low, hissing voice. “ But I will 
kill \ou before mi shall go tlu way of your mother.” 

She looked at him, as lie stood there backed against the velvet 
curtains of his study, his lace yellow, his eyes distraught like a rat’s 
with fear and rage and hate, and a numb, frozen loneliness came 
ovei hei. lor her too, the meaning had gone out of everything. 

It was hard to break the frozen, sterile silence that ensued. A 
last, how e\ er, she looked at him. And in spite of herself, beyond her 
own knowledge, the contempt for him was in her young, clear, 
balllrd exes. It fell like the slave’s collar over his neck, finally. 

“ Do \ou mean I mustn’t know the Eastwoods ? she said. 

“ You can know them il you writ." he sneered. “ But you must 
not expect to associate with \our Granny and \our Aunt Cissic, 
and Lucille, if you do. I cannot have than contaminated. \our 
Giannv was a faithful wife and a faithful mother, if ever one existed. 
She has already had one dunk of shame and abomination to endure. 
She shall never be exposed to another." 

Yvette heard it all diml\. half hearing. 

“ I can send a note and say you disapprove," she said liinly. 

“ You follow your own course of action. But remember, you 
have to choose between Dean people, and reverence for your 
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Granny’s blameless old age, and people who are unclean in their 
minds and their bodies.” 

Again there was a silence. Then she looked at him, and her face 
was more puzzled than anything. But somewhere at the back of her 
perplexity was that peculiar calm, virgin contempt of the free-born 
for the base-born. He, and all the Saywells, were base-born. 

u All right,” she said. “ I'll write and say you disapprove.” 

He did not answer. He was partly flattered, secretly triumphant, 
but abjectly. 

” I have tried to keep this from your Granny and Aunt Cissic,” 
he said. “ It need not be public property, since you choose to make 
your friendship clandestine.” 

There was a dreary silence. 

“ All right,” she said. “ Til go and write.” 

And she crept out of the room. 

She addressed her little note to Mrs. Eastwood. “ Dear Mrs. 
Eastwood, Daddy doesn't approve of my coming to see you. So 
you will understand if we have to break it oil. I'm awfully son v 
” That was all. 

Yet she felt a dreary blank when she had posted her letter. She 
was now even afraid of her own thoughts. She wanted, now’, to 
be held against the slender, fine-shaped breast of the gijwy. She 
wanted him to hold her in his arms, if only for once, for once, and 
comfort and confirm her. She wanted to be confiimcd by him. 
against her father, who had only a repulsive fear of her. 

And at jhe same time she cringed and winced, so that she could 
hardly walk, for fern the thought was obscene, a criminal lun.u y. 
It seemed to wound her heels as she walked, the fear, i he fear, the 
great cold fear of the base-born, her father, everything human and 
swarming. Like a great bog humanity swamped her, and she sank 
in, weak at the knees, filled with repulsion and fear of every prison 
she met. 

She adjusted herself, however, quite rapidly to her new concep- 
tion of people. She had to live. It is useless to quarrel with one's 
bread and butter. And to expect a great deal out oflile is puciile. 
So, with the rapid adaptability of the post-war gcnciation, die 
adjusted herself to the new facts. Her father was what he was. He 
would always play up to appearances. She would do the same. 
She too would play up to appearances. 

So, underneath the blithe, gossamer-straying insouciance, a 
certain hardness formed, like rock crystallizing in her heart. Slu 
lost her illusions in the collapse of her sympallii<s. Outwardly. 
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she seemed the same. Inwardly she was hard and detached, and, 
unknown to herself, revengeful. 

Outwardly she remained the same. It was part of her game. 
While circumstances remained as they were, she must remain, at 
least in appearance, true to what was expected of her. 

But the rcvcngcfulncss came out in her new vision of people. 
Under the rector’s apparently gallant handsomeness, she saw the 
weak, feeble nullity. And she despised him. Yet still, in a way, she 
liked him too. Feelings are so complicated. 

It was Granny whom she came to detest with all her soul. That 
4>hcsc old woman, sitting there in her blindness like some great red- 
blotched fungus, her neck swallowed between her heaped-up 
shoulders and her rolling, ancient chins, so that she was neck] ess 
as a double potato, her Yvette really hated, with that pure, sheer 
hatred which is almost a joy. Her hate was so clear, that while 
she was feeling strong, she enjoyed it. 

The old woman sat with her big, reddened face pressed a little 
back, her I, tee cap perched on hei thin white hair, her stub nose 
still assertive, and her old mouth shut hke a trap. This motherly 
old soul, her mouth gave her away. It always had been one of the 
compressed sort. But in her great age, it had gone like a toad’s, 
linless the jav pressing up like the lower jaw of a trap. The look 
Yvette most lifted was the look of that lower jaw pressing relentlessly 
up, with an ancient prognathous thrust, so that the snub nose in 
turn was forced to press upwards, and the whole face w T as pressed 
a little back, beneath the big, wall-like forehead. The will, the 
ancient, toad-like, obscene will in the old woman, was fearful, 
once you saw' it : a toad-like self-will that was godless, and less than 
human ! It belonged to the old, enduring race of toads, or tortoises. 
And it made one feel that Granny would never die. She would 
live on like these higher reptiles, in a state of semi-coma, for ever. 

Yvette dared not even suggest to her father that Granny was not 
perfect. He would have threatmed his daughter with the lunatic 
asvlum. That was the threat he always seemed to have up his 
sleeve : the lunatic asylum. Exactly as if a distaste for Granny 
and for that horrible house of relatives was in itself a proof of 
lunacv, dangerous 1 uiku\ . 

Yet in one of her moods of irritable depression, she did once fling 
out : 

“ How perfcctlv beastly this house is ! Aunt Lucy omes, and 
Aunt Nell, and Aunt Alice, and they make a ring like a ring of 
crows, with Granny and Aunt Cissic, all lifting their skirts up and 
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warming their legs at the fire, and shutting Lucille and me out. 
We’re nothing but outsiders in this beastly house ! ” 

Her father glanced at her curiously. But she managed to put a 
petulance into her speech, and a mere cross rudeness into her look, 
so that he could laugh, as at a childish tantrum. Somewhere, though, 
he knew that she coldly, venomously meant what she said, and he 
was wary of her. 

Her life seemed now nothing but an irritable friction against the 
unsavoury household of the Say wells, in which she was immersed. 
She loathed the rectory with a loathing that consumed her life, a 
loathing so strong that she could not really go away from the place. 
While it endured, she was spellbound to it, in revulsion. 

She forgot the Eastwoods again. After all, what was the revolt 
of the little Jewess, compared to Granny and the Saywcll bunch ! 
A husband was never more than a semi-casual thing ! But a 
family ! — an awful, smelly family that would never disperse, stuck 
half dead round the base of a fungoid old woman ! How was one 
to cope with that ? 

She did not forget the gipsy entirely. But she had no time for 
him. She, who was bored almost to agony, and who had nothing 
at all to do, she had not time to think even, seriously, of anything. 
Time being, after all, only the current of the soul in its flow. 

She saw the gipsy twice. Once lie came to the house, with things 
to sell. And she, watching him from the landing window, refused 
to go down. He saw her too, as he was putting his things back into 
his cart. But he too gave no sign. Being a race that exists only to 
be harrying the outskirts of our society, forever hostile and living 
only by spoil, he was too much master of himself, and too wary, to 
expose himself openly to the vast and gruesome clutch of our law. 
He had been through the war. He had been enslaved against his 
will, that time. 

80 notv, he showed himself at the rectory, and slowly, quietly 
busied himself at his cart outside the white gate, w ith that air of 
silent and forever-unyielding outsideness which gave him his lonely, 
predativc grace. He knew she saw him. And she should sec him 
unyielding, quietly hawking his copper vessels, on an old, old war- 
path against such as herself. 

Such as herself? Perhaps he was mistaken. Her heart, in its 
stroke, now rang hard as his hammer upon his copper, beating 
against circumstances. But he struck stealthily on the outside, aild 
she still more secretly on the inside of the establishment. She liked 
him. She* liked the quirt, noiseless clean-cut presence of him. She 
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liked that mysterious endurance in him, which endures in opposi* 
tion, without any idea of victory. And she liked that peculiar added 
rclcntlcssncss, the disillusion in hostility, which belongs to after the 
war. Yes, if she belonged to any side, and to any clan, it was to 
his. Almost she could have found it in her heart to go with him, 
and be a pariah gipsy-woman. 

But she was born inside the pale. And she liked comfort, and a 
certain prestige. Even as a mere rector’s daughter, one did have a 
certain prestige. And she liked that. Also she liked to chip against 
the pillars of the temple, from the inside. She wanted to be safe 
+ undcr the temple roof. Yet she enjoyed chipping fragments off the 
supporting pillars. Doubtless many fragments had been whittled 
away from the pillars of the Philistine, before Samson pulled the 
temple down. 

11 I’m not sure one shouldn’t have one’s fling till one is twenty-six, 
and then give in, and many ! ” 

This was Lucille’s philosophy, learned from older women. Yvette 
was tv ' one. It meant she had five move years in which to have 
this precious fli^g. And the fling meant, at the moment, the gipsy. 
The maniage, at the age of twenty-six, meant Leo or Gerry. 

So, a woman could eat her cake and have her bread and butter. 

Y\cltc, pit* 1 cd in gruesome, deadlocked hostility to the Saywell 
household, v very old and very wise : with the agedness and the 
wisdom of the young, whic h always overleaps the agedness and the 
wisdom of the old, or the elderly. 

The second time she met the gipsy by accident. It w’as March, 
and sunny weather, after unheard-of rains. Celandines were yllow 
in the hedges, and primroses among the rocks. But still there came 
a smell of sulphur from far-away steel-works, out of the steel-blue 
sky. 

And yet it was spring ! 

Y\cllc was cycling slowly along by Codnor Gate, past the lime 
quarries, when she saw the gipsy coming away from the doer of a 
stone cottage. Ilis cart stoocl there in the roach He was returning 
with his brooms and copper things, to the cart. 

She got down from her bicycle. As she saw him, she loved with 
cui ions tenderness the slim lines of his body in the green jersey, 
the turn of his silent face. She felt she knew him better than she 
knew anybody on earth, even Lucille, and belonged to him, in some 
way, for ever. 

“ Have you made anything new and nice ? ” she a '4. ^ innocently, 
looking at his copper things. 
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“ I don’t think,” he said, glancing back at her. 

The desire was still there, still curious and naked, in his eyes. 
But it was more remote, the boldness was diminished. There was 
a tiny glint, as if lie might dislike her. But this dissolved again, 
as he saw her looking among his bits of copper and brass-work. 
She searched them diligently. 

There was a little oval brass plate, with a queer figure like a 
palm-tree beaten upon it. 

“ I like that,” she said. “ How much is it ? ” 

“ What you like,” he said. 

This made her nervous : lie seemed olT-hand, almost mocking 

“ I’d rather you said,” she told him, looking up at him. 

“ You give me what you like,” he said. 

“No!” she said, suddenly. “If you won’t tell me 1 won’t 
have it.” 

“ All right,” lie said. “ Two shilling.” 

She found half-a-crown, and he drew from his pocket a handlul 
of silver, from which he ga\c her her sixpence. 

“ The old gipsy dreamed .something about von,” he said, looking 
at her with curious, searching eves. 

“ Did she ! ” cried Yvette, at once interested. “ What was it ? ” 

“ She said : 4 Be braver in your heart, or you lose vour game." 
She said it this way : ‘ Be hi aver in your body, or \<>ur luck will 
leave you.’ And she said as well : 1 Listen for the voice of walei.' ” 

Yvette was very much impressed. 

“ And what does it mean .‘ ” she asked. 

“ I asked* her,” he said. “ She says she don’t know.” 

“ Tell me again what it was,” said Y\etle. 

“ ‘Be braver in your body, or your luck will go.* And : 4 Listen 
for the voice of water.’ ” 

He looked in silence at her soft, pondering fat e. Something almost 
like a perfume seemed to flow ftoin her young bosom direct to him, 
in a grateful connection. 

“ I’m to be braver in my body, and I’m to listen for the voice of 
water ! All right ! ” she said. kt I don't understand, hut perhaps 
I shall.” 

She looked at him w r ith clear eyes. Man or woman is made up of 
many selves. With one self, she loved this gijisv man. With many 
selves, she ignored him or had a distaste for him. 

“ You’re not coming up to the Head no more ? ” he asked. 

Again she looked at him absemh. 

“ Perhaps. I will,” she said, “ some time. Some time.” 
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“ ^P rin S weather ! ” he said, smiling faintly and glancing round 
at the sun. We re going to break camp soon, and go away.’* 

“ When ? ” she said. 

“ Perhaps next week.” 

14 Where to ? ” 

Again he made a move with his head. 

4 4 Perhaps up north,” he said. 

She looked at him. 

“All right ! ” she said. “ Perhaps I will come up before you 
go, and say good-bye to your wife and to the old woman who sent 
jnc the message.” 

IX 

Yvette did not keep her promise. The few March days were lovely, 
and ‘‘lie let them dip. She had a curious reluctance, always, towards 
taking action, or making any real move of her own. She always 
wanted someone else to make a move for her, as if she did not want 
to play her own game of life. 

She meU as usual, went out to her friends, to parties, and danced 
with the undiminishecl Leo. She wanted to go up and say good-bye 
to the gipsies. She wanted to. And nothing prevented her. 

Oil the Friday afternoon especially she wanted to go. It w r as 
sunny, and F : lust yellow 7 crocuses down the drive were in full 
bhi/r, wide open, the first bees rolling in them. The Papplc rushed 
under the stone bridge, uncannily full, nearly tilling the arches, 
'lheie was the scent of a mc/ereon tree. 

And >he fell too lazy, too la/} , too lazy. She si raved in the garden 
b\ the river, half dreamy, expelling something. While the gleam 
of sj)t ing sun Listed, she would be out of doors. Indoors Granny, 
sining back like some awful old prelate, in her bulk of black silk 
and In r while lace cap, was w aiming her feet by the fire, and hearing 
e\er\ thing that Aunt Nell had io >ay. Friday was Aunt Nell’s day. 
She usual!) came for lutnh, and left after an early tea. So the 
mother and the large, rather 10. anion daughter, who was a widow 
at the age of foils, sat gossiping by the lire, while Aunt Cissie 
plow led in and out. Friday was the rcctoi's day foi going to town : 
it was also the housemaid's halfday. 

Yvette sat on a wooden seat in the garden, only a few r feet above 
tin' bank of the swollen river, which rolled a strange, uncanny mass 
of water. The crocuses were pasring in the ornamental beds, the 
grass was dark green where it was mown, the laurels* lo ked a little 
brighter. Aunt Cissie appeared at the top of the porch steps, and 
* ailed to ask if Yvette wanted that early cup of tea. Because of the 
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nver just below, Yvette could not hear what Aunt Gissie said, but 
she guessed, and shook her head. An early cup of tea, indoors, when 
the sun actually shone ? No thanks ! 

She was conscious of her gipsy, as she sat there musing in the sun. 
Her soul had the half painful, half easing knack of leaving her, and 
straying away to some place, to somebody that had caught hci 
imagination. Some days she would be at the Framleys’, even though 
she did not go near them. Some days, she was all the time in spiiil 
with the Eastwoods. And to-day it was the gipsies. She was up 
at their encampment in the quarry. She saw the man hammering 
his copper, lifting his head to look at the road ; and the children 
playing in the horse-shelter : and the women, the gipsy's wife and 
the strong, elderly woman, coming home with their packs, along 
with the elderly man. For this afternoon, she felt intensely that 
that was home for her : the gipsy camp, the fire, the stool, the man 
with the hammer, the old crone. 

It was part of her nature, to get these fits of yearning for some 
place she knew ; to be in a certain place ; with somebody who 
meant home to her. This afternoon it was the gipsy camp. And 
the man in the green jersey made it home to her. Just to be where 
he was, that was to be at home. The caravans, the brats the other 
women : everything was natural to her, her home, as if she had been 
born there. She wondered if the gipsy was aware of her : if he 
could see her sitting on the stool by the fire ; if he would lift his 
head and see her as she rose, looking at him .slowly and signitic autly, 
turning towards the steps of his caravan. Did he know Did lie know / 

Vaguely She looked up the steep of dark larch trees noith of the 
house, where unseen the road climbed, going towards the Head. 
There was nothing, and her glance strayed dow n again. At the foot 
of the slope the river turned, thrown hack harshly, ominoush , against 
the low rocks across stream, then pouring pa>L the garden to tin- 
bridge. It w’as unnaturally full, and white* -muddy, and ponderous. 
“ Listen for the voice of water,” she said to herself. “ No need to 
li>tcn for it, if the voice means the noise ! ” 

And again she looked at the swollen river breaking angiily as it 
came round the bend. Above it the black-looking kitc hen gaidrn 
hung, and the hard-natured fruit trees. Everything was on the tilt, 
facing south and south-west, for the sun. Behind, above the house 
and the kitchen garden hung the steep little wood of withered- 
seeming larch's. The gardener was working in the kitchen garden,- 
high up there, by the edge of the larch-wood. 

~he heard, a call. It was Aunt Gissie and Aunt Nell. Thr\ 
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were on the drive, waving Good-bye ! Yvette waved back. Then 
Aunt Cissie, pitching her voice against the waters, called : 

“ I shan’t be long. Don’t forget Granny is alone ! ” 

“ All right ! ” screamed Yvette rather ineffcctuallv. 

And she sat on her bench and watched the two undignified, long- 
coated women walk slowly over the bridge and begin the curving 
climb on the opposite slope, Aunt Nell carrying a sort of suit-case 
in whic h she brought a few goods for Granny and took back vege- 
tables or whatever the rectory garden or cupboard was yielding. 
Slowly the two figures diminished, on the whitish, up-curving road, 
labouring slowly up towards Papplcwick village. Aunt Cissie was 
#J going as far as the village 1 or something. 

The sun was yellowing to decline. What a pity ! Oh, what a 
pity the sunny day was going, and she would have to turn indoors, 
to those hateful rooms, and Granny ! Aunt Cissie would be back 
directly : it was past five. And all the others would be arriving 
from town, rather in liable and tired, soon after six. 

As sh'- looked uneasily round, she heard, across the running of 
water, the shro p noise of a horse and cart rattling on the road hidden 
iii the larch trees. The gardener was looking up too. Yvette turned 
away again, lingeiing, strolling by the full river a few paces, unwill- 
ing to go in ; glancing up the road to see if Aunt Cissie w r ere 
* oniing. If «' •* saw her, she would go indoors. 

She heard somebody shouting, and looked round. Down the 
path through the larc h trees the gipsy was bounding. The gardener, 
away besond, was also running. Simultaneously she became aware 
of a great roar, which, before she could move, accumulated to a 
vast deafening snarl. 1 he gipsy w as gesticulating. She looked round, 
behind her. 

And to her horror and amazement, round the bend of the river 
v,he saw a shaggy, tawny wave-fiont of water advancing like a wall 
of lions. The 1 oaring sound wiped out everything. She was power- 
less, too amazed and wonder-struck, she wanted to see it. 

Before she could think twice, it was near, a roaiing cliff of water. 
Sh<* almost fainted with honor. She heard the scream of the gipsy, 
and looked up to see him bounding upon her, his black eyes starting 
out of his head. 

“ Run ! ” he screamed, seizing her arm. 

And in the instant the first wave was washing her feet from under 
her swirling, in the insane noise, which suddenly for some reason 
seemed like stillnc.-s, with a devouring flood over the r .rden. The 

r »rrible mow ing of water ! 
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The gipsy dragged her heavily, lurching, plunging, but still 
keeping foot-hold both of them, towards the house. She was barely 
conscious : as if the flood was in her soul. 

There was one grass-banked terrace of the garden, near the path 
round the house. The gipsy clawed his way up this terrace to the 
dry level of the path, dragging her after him, and sprang with her 
past the windows to the porch stops. Before they got there, a new 
great surge of water came mowing, mow ing trees down even, and 
mowed them down too. 

Yvette felt herself gone in an agonizing mill-race of icy water, 
whirled, w'ith only the fearful grip of the gipsy’s hand on her wrist. 
They were both down and gone. She felt a dull but stunning bruise 
somewhere. 

Then he pulled her up. He was up, streaming forth water, 
clinging to the stem of the great wistaria that grew against the wall, 
crushed against the wall by the water. Her head was abo\c water, 
he held her arm till il seemed dislocated : but she could not get her 
footing. With a ghastly sickness like a dream, she struggled and 
struggled, and could not get her feet. Only his hand was locked on 
her wrist. 

He dragged her nearer till her one hand caught his leg. He 
nearly went down again. But the wistaria held him, and lie pulled 
her up to him. She clawed at him, horribly ; and got to her feet, 
he hanging on like a man torn in two, to the w Maria trunk. 

The water was above her knees. The man and she looked into 
each other’s ghastly streaming faces. 

“ Get to the steps ! ” lie screamed. 

It was only just round the corner : four strides ! She looked at 
him : she could not go. His eyes glared on her like a tiger’s, and he 
pushed her from him. She clung to the wall, and the water seemed 
to abate a little. Round the corner she statgered, but staggering, 
reeled and was pitched up against the cornu c of the balustrade ot 
the porc h steps, the man after her. 

They got on to the steps, when another loar was heard amid the 
roar, and the wall of the house shook. Up lvavcd the water round 
their legs again, but the gipsy had opened the hall door. In they 
poured with the water, ree ling to the stairs. And as they did so, 
they saw the short but strange bulk of Granny emer ge* in the hall, 
away down from the dining-room door. She had her hands lifted 
and clawing, as the first water swirled round her legs, and her. 
coffin-like mouth was opened in a hoarse scream. 

Yvette, was blind to everything but the stairs. Blind, uncon«cioua 
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of everything save the steps rising beyond the water, she clambered 
up like a wet, shuddering cat, in a state of unconsciousness. It was 
not till she was on the landing, dripping and shuddering till she 
could not stand erect, clinging to the banisters, while the house 
shook and the water raved below, that she was aware of the sodden 
gipsy, in paroxysms of coughing at the head of the stairs, his cap 
gone, his blue k hair over hi* eyes, peering between his washed-down 
hair at the sickening heave of water below, in the hall. Yvette, 
lain ting, looked too and saw Granny bob up, like a strange float, 
jjiei l.u c purple, her blind blue, eyes b'-Uinsr, spume hissing from her 
fooulh. One old pin pic hand clawed at a haunter rail, and held 
lor a moment, showing the glint of a wedding ring. 

Ihe gi|oy, who had < ought d himself free and pushed back his 
hair, said to that awful iloai-iikc face below : 

“ Not good cnoui'h ! Not good enough ! ” 

With a low thud like thunder, the house was struck again, and 
shuddered, and a strange cracking, raUrng, spitting noise began. 
Lp In .ota the water like a sea. the hand was gone, all sign of 
am thing was g. we, but upheaving water. 

Yvette turned in blind unconscious frenzy, triggering like a wet 
cat to the upper staircase, and climbing -wiidy. It was not till 
she was at tin d» >r of her room tin i die popped, paralysed bv the 
sound ol a siv .. nine*, teaiing * iash, while the house swayed. 

“ 'ihe liouse is coming clown 1 ” yelled the grccn-white face of the 
gipsy, in h< 1 face. 

lie glaied into her crazed lace. 

“When- is the chimney? Ihe. back chimney — which room? 
The chimney will stand * 

He glan d with ■•uange feme ily into her face, forcing her to 
nuclei stand. And die rankled with a strange, crazed poise, nodded 
quite serenely, taxing : 

“ In here ! In Inn* ! It's all right.” 

They entered her room, which had a narrow fire-place. It was a 
back room with two window*, one on each side the great chimnex - 
flue. The gipsy, coughing bitterly and trembling in every limb, went 
to the window to look out. 

Below, between the hmne and the steep rise of the hill, was a wild 
mill-race of water rushing with i efine, including Rover's green 
cloi>-k(’iincl. The gipsy untghed and coughed, and ga/cd down 
blankly. Free after tree went down, mown by the \ ater, which 
must have been ten feet deep. 

Shuddering and pressing his sodden arms on his sodden breast, a 
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look of resignation on his livid face, he turned to Yvette. A fearful 
tearing noise tore the house, then there was a deep, watery explosion. 
Something had gone down, some part of the house, the floor heaved 
and wavered beneath them. For some moments both were sus- 
pended, stupefied. Then lie roused. 

“ Not good enough ! Not good enough ! This will stand. This 
here still s^and. Sec, that chimney ! Like a tower. Yes ! All 
right ! All right ! You take your clothes off and go to bed. You’ll 
die of the cold.” 

“ It’s all right ! It’s quite all right ! ” she said to him, silting on 
a chair and looking up into his face with her white, insane little 
face, round which the hair was plastered. 

“ No ! ” lie cried. “ No ! Take your things off and I’ll rub you 
with this towel. I rub myself. If the house falls then die warm. 
If it don’t fall, then live, not die of pneumonia.” 

Coughing, shuddering violently, he pulled up Jm jersey hem and 
wrestled with all his shuddering, cold-racked might, to get olf his 
wet, tight jersey. 

“ Help me ! ” he cried, his face muffled. 

She seized the edge of the jersev, obediently, and pulled with all her 
might. The garment came over his head, and he stood in his brai cs. 

“ Take your things off ! Rub with this towel ! ” he commanded 
ferociously, the savageness of the war on him. And like a thing 
obsessed, he pushed himself out of his trousers, and got out of liri 
wet, clinging shirt, emerging slim and li\id, shuddering in every 
fibre with cold and shock. 

He seized a towel, and began quickly to rub his body, his teeth 
chattering like plates rattling together. Yvette dimly saw it w.n 
wise. She tried to get out of her dress. He pulled the horrible wet 
death-gripping thing off her, then, resuming his rubbing, went to 
the door, tip-toeing on the wet floor. 

There he stood, naked, towel in hand, petrified. He looked west, 
towards where the upper landing window had been, and was look- 
ing into the sunset, over an insane sea of waters, bristling with upt< >1 11 
trees and refuse. The end corner of the house where the porch had 
been, and the stairs, had gone. The wall had fallen, lea\ing the 
floors sticking out. The stairs had gone. 

Motionless, he watched the water. A cold wind blew in upon 
him. He clenched his rattling teeth with a great effort of will, and 
turned into the room again, closing the door. 

Yvette, naked, shuddering so much that she was sick, was trying 
to wipe herself dry. 
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“ All right ! ” he cried. “ 
more ! All right ! ” 
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All right ! The water don’t rise no 


With jus towel he began to rub her, himself shaking all over, but 
holding her gripped by the shoulder, and slowly, numbedly rubbing 
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Suddenly he left off. 

fetter he in the bed,” he commanded, “ I want to rub myself.” 
.. Hls t( ' c,h wnt snap-snap-, snap-snap, in great snaps, culling off 
nis wo 1 els. ivetje crept shaking and semi-conscious into her bed. 
fie, making strained efforts to hc/Jcl himself still and rub himself 
warm, went again to the north window, to look out. 

Ihe water had risen a little. The sun had gone down, and there 
was a reddish glow. He rubbed his hair into a black, wet tangle, 
then paused for breath, in a sudden access of shuddering, then lnokcd 
out again, then rubbed again on his breast, and began to cough 
afresh, because of the water he had swallowed. His towel was 
red : I* Lad hurt himself somewhere : but he felt nothing. 

l ln ie was Mi" the strange huge noise of water, and the horrible 
bump of things bumping against the walls. The wind was rising 
with sundown, told and hard. The house shook with explosive 
thuds, and \\e ;, d weird lightening noises came up. 

A terror ci- ,ung over his soul, he went again to the door. The 
wind, rnaiing with the waters, blew in as he opened it. Through 
the awesome gap in the house lie saw the world, the waters, the 
chans of honible waters, the twilight, the perfect new’ moon high 
above the sunset, a faint thing, and clouds pushing dark into the 
sky, on the cold, blustery wind. 

( lciuhing his teeth again, fear mingling with resignation, or 
land ism, in his soul, lie went into the room and closed the door, 
pit king up her towel to see if it were drier than his own, and less 
blood-stained, again rubbing his head, and going to the window. 

1 le turned away, unable to control his spasms of shivering. Yvette 
had d isappeared right under the bedcolthcs, and nothing of her w as 
\ isible but a shivering mound under the white quilt. He laid his hand 
on this shi\ cring mound, as if for company. It did not stop shivciing. 

“ All right ! *’ he said. “ All right ! Water's going down ! ” 

She suddenly uncovered her head and peered out at him from a 
white face. She peered into his greenish, curiously calm face, semi- 
conscious. His teeth were chattering unheeded, as he -azed down 
at her, his black eyes still full ol the lire of life and a certain vagabond 
calm of fatalistic resignation. 
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“ Warm me ! ” she moaned, with chattering teeth. “ Warm me ! 
I shall die of shivering.” 

A terrible convulsion went through her curled-up white body, 
enough indeed to rupture her and cause her to die. 

The gipsy nodded, and took her in his arms, and held her in a 
clasp like a vice, to still his own shuddering. He himself was 
shuddering fearfully, and only semi-conscious. It was the shock. 

The vice-like grip of his arms round her seemed to her the only 
stable point in her consciousness. It was a fearful relief to her heart, 
which was strained to bursting. And though his body, wrapped 
round her strange and lithe and powerful, like tentacles, rippled 
with shuddering as an electric current, still the rigid tension of the 
muscles that held her clenched steadied them both, and gradually 
the sickening violence of the shuddering, caused by shock, abated, 
in his body first, then in hers, and the warmth revived between 
them. And as it roused, their tortured, semi-conscious minds 
• became unconscious, they passed away into sleep. 

x 

The sun was shining in heaven before men were able to get a< mss 
the Papplc with ladders. The bridge was gone. Hut the Hood had 
abated, and the house, that leaned forwards as if it were making a 
stiff bow to the stream, stood now in mud and wreckage, with a 
great heap of fallen masonry and debris at the south-west corner. 
Awful were the gaping mouths of rooms ! 

Inside, there was no sign of life. But across-strcam the gaulener 
had come to reconnoitre, and the cook appeared, thrilled with 
curiosity. She had escaped from the back door and up through the 
larches to the high-road, when she saw the gipw bound past the 
house : thinking he was coming to murder somebody. At the little 
top gate she had found his cart standing. The garch ncr had led the 
horse away to the Red Lion up at Darley, when night had fallen. 

The. the men from Papplcwick learned when at last they got across 
the stream with ladders, and to the bac k of the house. Thcv were 
nervous, fearing a collapse of the building, whose front was all 
undermined and whose back was choked up. They gazed with 
horror at the silent shelves of the rector’s rows of books, in his torn- 
open study ; at the big brass bedstead of Granny's mom, the bed 
so deep and comfortably made, but one brass leg of the bedstead 
perching tentatively over the torn void ; at the wreckage of the 
maid’s room upstairs. The housemaid and the cook wept. Then 
a man climbed in cautiously through a smashed kitc hen window. 
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into the jungle and morass of the ground floor. He found the body 
of the old woman : or at least he saw her foot, in its flat blac k 
slipper, mucldily protruding from a mud-heap of debris. And he fled. 

The gardener said he was sure that Miss Yvette was not in the 
house. He had seen her and the gipsy swept away. But the police- 
man insisted on a search, and the Framlcy boys rushing up at last, 
the ladders were roped together. Then the whole party set up a 
loud yell. But without result. No answer from within. 

A ladder was up, Bob Framlcy climbed, smashed a window, and 
clambered into. Aunt Cissic’s room. The perfect homely familiarity 
of c\ cry thing terrified him like ghosts. 1 he house might go down 
any minute. 

I hey had jii'Nt got ihe ladder up to the top floor, when men came 
running from Dailey, saying the old gipsy had been to the Red 
Fit 11 for the hone and <art, leaving word that his son had seen 
Y\ eUr .it the top of the house. But by Fuat time the policeman was 
Mini" king the window of Yvette's room. 

Y\ et * , ♦ ' st adeep, started from under the bedclothes with a 
sc i< ,un. as the r_d iss flew She clutched the sheets round her naked- 
ness T he policeman uttered a stailleu yell, which he converted 
into a civ of: “ Mbs Y\ctte ! Mbs Yvette ! ” 

He turned nair-d on the ladder and shouted to the faces below : 

“ Mis> Yv< 's in bed ! in bed 1 ” 

And he perched there on the ladder, an unmarried man, clutch- 
ing the' window in peril, not knowing what to do. 

Y\c tie >at up in bed, her hair in a inattccl tangle, and stared with 
\ ild c\ e clutching up the sheets at her naked breast. She had 
bren so \ erv fast asleep, that she v. .is still not there. 

fhe policeman, terrified at the flabby ladder, l limbed into the 
loom, sa\ mg : 

“ Don't be frightened, Miss ! Don’t you worry any more about 
it. ^ on* re safe now.” 

And Y\ rite, so dazed, thought he meant tlu- gips\\ Where was 
the gipsy? This was the first thing in her mind. Where was her 
gip>v of this woildVend ni da ? 

We was gone ! He wes go: e ! And a policeman was in the 
loom ! A policeman ! 

She rubbed her hand over her dazed brow. 

“ I [A ou'll get dressed, Miss, we can get you down to safe ground. 
The house ijMikcly to fall. I suppose there’s nobody m the other 

i c.oms ? ” , , . , , 

He stepped gingerly into the passage and gazed in teiioi through 
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the torn-out end of the house, and far off saw the rector coming 
down in a motor-car, on the sunlit hill. 

Yvette, her face gone numb and disappointed, got up quickly, 
closing the bedclothes, and looked at herself a moment, then opened 
her drawers for clothing. She dressed herself, then looked in a 
mirror, and saw her matted hair with horror. Yet she did not care. 
The gipsy \yas gone, anyhow. 

Her own clothes lay in a sodden heap. There was a great sodden 
place on the carpet where his had been, and two blood-stained filthy 
towels. Otherwise there was no sign of him. 

She was tugging at her hair when the policeman tapped at her 
door. She called him to come in. He saw with relief that she was 
dressed and in her right senses. 

“ We’d better get out of the house as soon as possible, Miss,” 
he reiterated. “It might fall any minute.” 

“ Really ! ” said Yvette calmly. “ Is it as bad as that ? ” 

There were great shouts. She had to go to the window. There, 
below, was the rector, his arms wide open, tears streaming down his face. 

“ I’m perfectly all light, Daddy ! ” she said, with the calmness 
of her contradictory feelings. She would keep the gipsy a sec ret 
from him. At the same time, tears ran down her face. 

“Don’t you cry, Miss, don’t you cry ! The u\ tor’s lost his 
mother, but he’s thanking his stars to ha\e his daughter. We all 
thought you were gone as well, we did that ! ” 

“Is Granny drowned ? ” said Yvette. 

“ I’m ati aid she is, poor lady ! ” said the polit email, with a grave face. 

Yvette wept away into her hanky, which she had had to fetch 
from a drawer. 

“ Dare you go down that ladder. Miss ? ” said the policeman. 

Yvette looked at the sagging depth of it, and said prompth n 
herself: “No! Not for anything!” But then she icmembeml 
the gipsy’s saying : “ Be braver in the body.” 

“ Have you been in all the other rooms ? ” she said, in her 
w'ccping, turning to the policeman. 

“ Yes, Miss ! But you w r as the only person in the house, you 
know, save the old lady. Cook got away in time, and Lizzie was 
up at her mother’s. It was only you and the poor old lady we was 
fretting about. Do you think you dare go down that ladder ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ! ” said Yvette, with indifference. The gipsy was gone 
anyway. 

And now the rector in torment watched his tall, slender daughter 
slowly stepping backwards down the sagging ladder, the policeman. 
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peering heroically from the smashed window, holding the ladder’? 
top end. 

At the foot of the ladder Yvette appropriately fainted in her 
father’s arms, and was borne away with him, in the car, by Bob, 
to the Framley home. There the poor Lucille, a ghost of ghosts, 
wept with relief till she had hysterics, and even Aunt Cissie cried 
out among her tears : “ Let the old be taken and the young spared ! 
Oh I cant cry for the Mater, now Yvette is spared ! ” 

And she wept gallons. 

The flood was caused by the sudden bursting of the great reservoir, 
up in Papplc Highdalc, five miles from the rectory. It was found 
* J out later that an ancient, perhaps even a Roman mine tunnel, un- 
suspected, undreamed of, beneath the reservoir dam, had collapsed, 
undermining the whole dam. That was why the Papple had been, 
for that last day, so uncannily full. And then the dam had burst. 

'Flic rector and the two girls stayed on at the Framleys’, till a 
new home could be found. Yvette did not attend Granny s funeral. 


She stavv d in bed. . . 

'Felling her tale, she only told how the gipsy had got her inside 
the port h, and she had i rawlcd to the stairs out of the water. It 
was known that lie had escaped : the old gip^y had said so, when 
lie fct< hed the honsc and cart from the Red Lion. 

Yvette co. d tell little. She was vague, contused, she seemed 
hardlv to remember anything. But that was just like her. 

It was Bob Framley who said : j} 

“ You know, I think th.it gipsy deserves a medal. 

The whole family suddenly was struck. 

“ Oh, we outfit to thank him ! ” cried Lucille 
'Flic rector himself went with Bob in the car. But the quarry was 
deserted. The gipsies had lifted camp and gone, no one knew whither 
And Yvette, K ing in bed, moaned in her heart : “ Oh, I love him . 
I love him ! I love him 1 M Flic grief over him kept her prostrate. 
Yet practically, she too was acquiescent m the fact of his dis- 
appearance. iler young soul knew the wisdom of it. 

T.m after Granny's funeral, she received a l.tile letter, dated from 

S< "“ Dear Tibs' I see in the paper you are all right alter your duck- 
ing as is the same with me. I hope I see you again one day, maybe 
-it' Tidcswcll cattlc-fair, or maybe we come that wa> again. I 
come that day to say good-bye ! and I ^ver -aid tt weH the water 
give no time, but I live in hopes. W»ur ohdt. senant „ ,c Boswell. 
And onlv then she realized that he had a n. m . 
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PART I 

There was a peasant near Jerusalem who acquired a young game- 
cock which looked a shabby little thing, but which put on brave 
feathers as spring advanced, and was resplendent with arched and 
orange neck by the time the fig-trees were letting out leaves from 
their end-tips. 

This peasant was poor, he lived in a cottage of mud-brick, and 
had only a dirty little inner courtyard with a tough fig-tree for all 
his territory. He worked hard among the vines and (dives and wheat 
of his master, then came home to sleep in the mud-brick cottage by 
the path. But he was proud of his young rooster. In the shut-in 
yard were three shabby hens which laid small eggs, shed the few 
feathers they had, and made a disproportionate amount of dirt. 
There was also, in a corner under a straw roof, a dull donkey that 
often went out with the peasant to work, but sometimes sta\ed at 
home. And there w r as the peasant’s wife, a black-brow ed youngish 
woman who did not work too hard. She threw a little grain, or 
the lcinains.of the porridge mess, to the fowls, and she cut green 
fodder with a sickle, for the ass. 

The young cock grew to a certain splendour. By some freak of 
destiny, he was a dandy rooster, in that dirty little yard with thice 
patchy hens. He learned to crane his neck and give shrill answers 
to the crowing of other cocks, beyond the walls, in a world he knew 
nothing of. But there was a special fiery colour to his crow, and the 
distant calling of the other cocks roused him to unexpected outbursts. 

“ How he sings,” said the peasant, as lie got up and pulled his 
day-shirt over his head. 

“ He is good for twenty hens,” said the w'ifc. 

The peasant went out and looked with pride at his young rooster. 
A saucy, flamboyant bird, that has already made the final acquain- 
tance of the three tattered hens. But the cockerel was tipping his 
head, listening to the challenge of far-off unseen cocks, in the' 
unknown world. Ghost voices, crowing at him mysteriously out 
of limbo. He answered with a ringing defiance, never to be daunted. 

iog8 
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“ He will surely fly away one of these days,” said the peasant’s 
wife. 

So they lured hint with grain, caught him, though he fought with 
all his. wings and feet, and they tied a cord round his shank, fastening 
it against the spur ; and they tied the other end of the cord to the 
post tli at held up the donkey’s straw pent-roof. 

I he young cork, freed, marched with a prancing stride of indigna- 
tion away from the humans, came to the end of his string, gave a 
tug and a hitch of his tied leg, fell over for a moment, scuffled 
frantically on the unclean earthen floor, to the horror of the shabbv 
liens, then with a sickening lurch, regained his feet, and stood to 
ftiink. L he peasant and the peasant’s wife laughed heartily, and 
the young rock heard them. And lie knew, with a gloomy, fore- 
boding kind of knowledge, that he was tied by the leg. 

Me 110 longer praneed and ruffled and forged his feathers. He 
walked within the limits of his tether sombrely. Still he gobbled 
up the best bits of food. Still, sometime?, he saved an extra-best bit 
for 1 1 is f;e oni'le hen of the moment. Still he pranced with qui\ er- 
ing, ror king fb-ieeness upon such of his harem as came nonchalantly 
widen langc, and gave off the invisible hire. And still he crowed 
defiance to the coik-crows that showered up out of limbo, in the 
daw 11. 

but there \ > now a grim \onuity in the w r ny he gobbled hh 

food, and a pint bed triumph in the wav he seized upon the shabby 
liens. His \nice, above all, had l<wt the full gold of its clangour. 
He was tied bv the leg and he knew it. Body, soul and spirit were 
lit tl by that •-I ring. 

kndenieath, however, the life in him was grimly unbroken. It 
was tin* mid that should hunk. So one morning, just before the 
light nf dawn, rousing from his slumbers with a sudden wave ■ d 
strength, he leaped foiwaid on his wings, and the string snapped.. 
Mr ga\ e a wiki strange squawk, rose in one lift to the top of the 
wall, and there he crowed a loud and splitting crow, bo loud, it 
woke the peasant. 

At the same time, at the same hour before dawn, on the same 
11101 ning, a man awoke from a long deep in which lie was tied up. 
Me woke numb and cold, inside a caned hole in the rock. Through 
all the long sleep his bodv had been full of hurt, and it was still 
lull of hint. He did not open his eyes. Yet he knew that he was 
aw like, and numb, and cold, and rigid, and lull of hint, and tied 
up. His face was handed with cold bands, his legs wo bandaged 
together. Only his hands were loose. 
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He could move if he wanted : he knew that. But he had no 
want. Who would want to come back from the dead ? A deep, 
deep nausea stirred in him, at the premonition of movement. He 
resented already the fact of the strange, incalculable iribving that 
had already taken place in him : the moving back into conscious- 
ness. He had not wished it. He had wanted to stay outside, in the 
place where »even memory is stone dead. 

But now, something had returned to him, like a returned leUcr, 
and in that return he lay overcome with a sense of nausea. Yet 
suddenly his hands moved. They lifted up, cold, heavy and sore. 
Yet they lifted up, to drag away the cloth from his face, and push 
at the shoulder bands. Then they fell again, cold, heavy, numb, and 
sick with having moved even so much, unspeakably unwilling to 
move further. 

With his face cleared, and his shoulders free, he lapsed again, 
and lay dead, resting on the cold nullity of being dead. It was 
.the most desirable. And almost, he had it complete : the utter 
cold nullity of being outside. 

Yet when he was most nearly gone, suddenly, driven by an ache 
at the wrists, his hands rose and began pudiing at the bandages of 
his knees, his feet began to stir, even while his breast lay cold and 
dead still. 

And at last, the eyes opened. On to the dark. The same dark ! 
yet perhaps there was a pale chink, of the all-disturbing night, 
prizing open the pure dark. He could not lift his head. The eyes 
closed. And again it was finished. 

Then suddenly he leaned up, and the great world reeled. Ban- 
dages fell away. And narrow walls of rock closed upon him, and 
gave the new anguish of imprisonment. There were chinks of light. 
With a wave of strength that came from revulsion, he leaned lor- 
ward, in that narrow well of rock, and leaned frail hands on the 
rock near the chinks of light. 

Strength came from somewhere, from revulsion ; there was a 
ci ash and a wave of light, and the dead man was crouching in his 
lair, facing the animal onrush of light. Yet it was hardly dawn, 
and the strange, piercing keenness of daybreak’s sharp breath was 
on him. It meant full awakening. 

Slowly, slowly he crept down from the cell of rock, with the 
caution of the bitterly wounded. Bandages and linen and perfume 
fell away, and he crouched on the ground against the wall of rock, 
to recover oblivion. But he saw his hurt feet touching the earth 
again, with unspeakable pain, the earth they had meant to touch 
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no more, and he saw his thin legs that had died, and pain unknow- 
able, pain like utter bodily disillusion, filled him so full that he 
stood up, with one torn hand on the ledge of the tomb. 

To be back ! To be back again, after all that ! He saw the 
linen swathing-bands fallen round his dead feet, and stooping, he 
picked them up, folded them, and laid them back in the rocky cavity 
from which he had emerged. Then he took the perfumed linen 
sheet, wrapped it round him as a mantle, and turned away, to the 
wanness of the chill dawn. 

He was alone ; and having died, was even beyond loneliness. 

Filled still with the sickness of unspeakable disillusion, the man 
•Stepped with wincing feet down the rocky slope, past the sleeping 
soldiers, who lay wrapped in their woollen mantles under the wild 
laurels. Silent, on naked, scarred feet, wrapped in a white linen 
slit ond, he glanced down lor a moment on the inert, licap-like bodies 
of the soldiers. They were repulsive, a slow squalor of limbs, y< i 
he felt a certain compassion. He passed on towards the road, lc< 
they T !»l wake. 

Having no-vhere to go, he turned from the city that stood on hr; 
bin. lie slowly followed the road away from the tow r n, past tin 
olives, under whuli purple anemones were cbooping in the chill of 
dawn, and ri< h -green herbage was pressing thick. The world, the 
s.uiK a, evv me natural world, thronging with greenness, a 
nightingale winsomclv, wistfully, coaxingly calling from the bushr- 
boide .1 runnel of water, in ihc world, the natural world of morning 
and c\ ruing, forever unching, from which he had died. 

He went on, on scarred feet, neither of this world nor of the next. 
Ntiiiur line nor there, neither vexing nor yet sightless, he passed 
uiml\ on, away from the city and its precincts, wondering why he 
should be travelling, \ct driven by a dim, deep nausea of disillusion, 
and a resolution of which he was not even aware. 

Ad\ ancing in a kind of luilf-consciousncss under the dry stone 
wall of the olive ouhard, he was roused by the shrill wild crowing 
of a t nek just near him, a sound which made him shiver as if elcc- 
tri<ity had touched him. He saw* a black and orange cock on a 
bough abo\ c the road, then running through the olives of the uppei 
level, a peasant in a gicy woollen shin-tunic. Leaping out of 
greenness, came the* black and orange cock with the led comb, his 
tail-f athers streaming lunrous. 

“ C) stop him. Master ! ” called the peasant. “ My escaped cock ! 

The man addressed, with a sudden flicker of a sim 1 , opened his 
great white wings of a shroud in front of the leaping bird. The 
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cock fell back with a squawk and a flutter, the peasant jumped 
forward, there was a terrific beating of wings, and whirring of 
feathers, then the peasant had the escaped cock safely under his 
arm, its wings shut down, its face crazily craning forward, its round 
eyes goggling from its white chops. 

“ It’s my escaped cock ! ” said the peasant, soothing the bird with 
his left hand^ as he looked perspiringly up into the face of the man 
wrapped in white linen. 

The peasant changed countenance, and stood transfixed, as he 
looked into the dead-white face of the man who had died. That 
dead-white face, so still, with the black beard gi owing on it as if in 
death ; and those wide-open black sombre eyes, that had died, 
and those washed scars on the waxy forehead ! The slow-blooded 
man of the field let his jaw drop, in childish inability to meet the 
situation. 

Don’t be afraid,” said the man in the shroud. “ I am not dead. 
They took me down too soon. So I have risen up. Yet if they 
discover me, they will do it all over again. . . .” 

He spoke in a voice of old disgust. Humanity ! Especially 
humanity in authority ! There was only one thing it could do. llr 
looked with black, indifferent eyes into the quick, shifty eyes of the 
peasant. The peasant quailed, and was powerless under the !n*>k of 
deathly indifference, and strange cold resoluteness. He could only 
say the one thing he was afraid to say : 

“ Will you hide in my house, Master ? ” 

I will rest there. But if you tell any one, you know what will 
happen. Ydu will have to go before a judge.” 

“ Me ! I shan’t speak. Let us be quick ! ” 

The peasant looked round in fear, wondering sulkily why lie had 
let himself in for this doom. The man with scarred feet climbed 
painfully up to the level of the olive garden, and followed the sullen, 
hurrying peasant across the green wheat among the olive trees. He 
felt the cool silkiness of the young wheat under his feet that had been 
dead, and the roughishness of its separate life was apparent to him. 
At the edges of rocks, he saw the silky, silvery-haired buds of the 
scarlet anemone bending downwards. And they too were in 
another w'orld. In his own world he was alone, utterly alone. 
These things around him were in a world that had never died. But 
he himself had died, or had been killed from out of it, and all that 
remained now was the great void nausea of utter disillusion. 

They came to a clay cottage, and the peasant waited dejectedly 
for the other, man to pass. 
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“ Pass ! ” he said. “ Pass ! We have not been seen.** 
he man in white linen entered the earthen room, taking with 
him the aroma oi strange perfumes. The peasant closed the door, 
and passed through the inner doorway into the yard, where the 
ass stood within the high walls, safe from being stolen. There the 
peasant, in great disquietude, tied up the cock. The man with the 
waxen face sat down on a mat near the hearth, for he was spent 
and barely conscious. Yet he heard oulsidc the whispering of the 
peasant to his wife, for the woman had been watching from the roof. 

Pic. sent lv they came in, and the woman hid her face. She 
poured water, and put bread and dried hgs on a wooden platter. 
Eat, Master ! 55 said the peasant. “ Eat ! No one has seen.” 
lhit the sti anger had no desire for food. Yel he moistened a 
little bread in the water, and ate it, since life must be. But desire 
was dead in him, even for food and drink. He had risen without 
desire, without even the desire to live, empty save for the all-ovcr- 
w In lining disillusion that lay like nausea where his life had been. 
Yet p* ’ 1 . p dn per e\en than dv illusion, was a clcdrcless resolute- 
ness deeper c\rn than consuoumi ,s. 

r Ih< peasant and his wife stood near the door, watching. They 
saw with Unor the li\ id womuls on the thin v a.cy hands and the 
thin lcet of tin* s' linger, and the small laceration- in the still dead 
fuu Ik ad. T y sinelli d with teiror the si cut of rich perfumes that 
1 .one 1 1 nut liiin, from his body. And they looked at the fine, snowy, 
inalv linen. Pei haps leally he v.as a dead king, from the region 
, 1 trim’s. And lie was still cold and remote in the region of death, 
with pel fumes coming from his uamparent body as if trom some 
si 1 a age ilow cr. 

1 1 a\ ii.g with difht islty swallowed some of the moistened bread, 
lie lilted "his e\is to them, lie saw them as they were : limited, 
.col* in their hie, without any splendour ol gesture and of coui age. 
Hut lie y weir what thr\ were, slow inevitable parts oi the natural 
wik1,1. They had no nobility, but fear made them compassionate. 

And the stranger had compassion on them again, for he knew 
that they would respond best to gentleness, giving back a clumsy 
gcntleiuw.s again. 

" Do not be afraid, 1 * lie said to them gently. k Let me stay a 
little while with vou. 1 shall not stay long And then I shall go 
awav forever. But do not be afraid. No harm will come to you 


through me." 

They believed him at once, >et the fear did no 

And they said : 


cave them. 
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“ Stay, Master, while ever you will. Rest ! Rest quietly ! ” 

But they were afraid. 

So he let them be, and the peasant went away with the ass. The 
sun had risen bright, and in the dark house with the door shut, 
the man was again as if in the tomb. So he said to the woman, 
“ I would lie in the yard.” 

And she swept the yard for him, and laid him a mat, and he 
lay down under the wall in the morning sun. There he saw the 
first green leaves spurting like flames from the ends of the enclosed 
fig-tree, out of the bareness to the sky of spring above. But the 
man who had died could not look, he only lay quite still in the sun, 
which was not yet too hot, and had no desire in him, not even to 
move. But he lay with his thin legs in the sun, his black perfumed 
hair falling into the hollows of his neck, and his thin colourless arms 
utterly inert. As he lay there, the hens ducked and scratched, and 
the escaped cock, caught and tied by the leg again, cowered in a 
corner. 

The peasant woman was frightened. She came peeping, and, 
seeing him never move, feared to have a dead man in the yard. 
But the sun had grown stronger, he opened his eves and looked at 
her. And now she was frightened of the man who was alive, but 
spoke nothing. 

He opened his eyes, and saw the world again bright as glass. It 
was life, in which he had no share any more. But it shone outside 
him, blue sky, and a bare fig-tree with little jets of green leaf. 
Bright as glass, and he w as not of it, for desire had failed. 

Yet he was there, and not extinguished. The day passed in a 
kind of coma, and at evening he went into the house. The peasant 
man came home, but he was frightened, and had nothing to say. 
The stranger too ate of the mess of beans, a little. Then he washed 
his hands and turned to the wall, and was silent. The peasants 
were silent too. They watched their guest sleep. Sleep was so near 
death he could still sleep. 

Yet when the sun came up, he went again to lie in the yard. The 
sun was the one thing that drew' him and swayed him, and he still 
wanted to feel the cool air of the morning in his nostrils, see die 
pale sky overhead. He still hated to be shut up. 

As he came out, the young cock crowed. It was a diminished, 
pinched cry, but there was that in the voice of the biul stronger 
than chagrin. It was the necessity to live, and even to cry out the 
triumph of life. The man who had died stood and wauhed the 
cock who had escaped and been caught, ruffling himself' up, rising 
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forward on his toes, throwing up his head, and parting his beak in 
another challenge from life to death. The brave sounds rang out, 
and though they were diminished by the cord round the bird’s leg, 
they were not cut off. The man who had died looked nakedly on 
life, and saw a vast resoluteness everywhere flinging itself up in 
stormy or subtle wave-crests, foam-tips emerging out of the blue 
invisible, a black and orange cock or the green flame-tongues out 
of the extremes of the fig-tree. They came forth, these things and 
creatures of spring, glowing with desire and with assertion. They 
came like crests of foam, out of the blue flood of the invisible desire, 
out of the vast invisible sea of strength, and they came coloured 
and tangible, evanescent, yet deathless in their coming. The man 
who had died looked on the great swing into existence of things 
that had not died, but he saw no longer their tremulous desire to 
exist and to be. He heard instead their ringing, ringing, defiant 


* hallenge to all other things existing. 

The man lay still, with eyes that had died now wide open and 
clarklv soli seeing the everlasting resoluteness of life. And the 
cot k, * with the lint, brilliant glance, glanced back at him, with a 
bird’s half-seeing look. And always the man who had died saw 
not the bird alone, but the short, sharp wave ot life of which the 
bird was the cr^t He watched the queer, beaky motion of the 
crcatuie as it * ’'bled into itself the scraps ot food , its glancing of 
the eye of life, ever alert and watchful, overweening and cautious, 
and the voice of its life, crowing triumph and assertion, yet strangled 
bv a cord of circumstance. He seemed to hear the queer speech ot 
very lilc as the cock triumphantly imitated the clucking of the 
fa you 1 ile hen, when she had laid an egg, a clucking which still 
had in the male bird the hollow chagrin of the cord round his leg. 
And when the man threw a bit of bread to the cock, it called with 
an extraordinary cooing tenderness, tousling and saving the morse 
lbr the hens. The hens ran up greedily, and carried the morse 

away bcvc-nd the reach of ihc suing. . , . ,, 

Then, walking complacently after them, suddenly the male bird s 
Ice would hitch at the end 01 his tether, and he would yield with a 
kind of eollan e. His flag fell, he seemed to diminish, lie would 
huddle in the shade. And he was young, his tail-leathers, glossy as 
thev were were not fulls giown. It was not till evening again that 
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and it was not the bird he saw, but one wave-tip of life overlapping 
for a minute another, in the tide of the swaying ocean of life. And 
the destiny of life seemed more fierce and compulsive to him even 
than the destiny of death. The doom of death was a shadow com- 
pared to the raging destiny of life, the determined surge of life. 

At twilight the peasant came home with the ass, and lie said : 
“ Master ! Jt is said that the body was stolen from the garden, 
and the tomb is empty, and the soldiers arc taken away, accursed 
Romans ! And the women are there to weep.” 

The man who had died looked at the man who had not died. 

“ It is well,” he said. “ Say nothing, and we are safe.” 

And the peasant was relieved*. He looked rather dii ty and stupid, 
and even as much flamincss as that of the young cock, which he had 
tied by the leg, would never glow in him. He was without fire. But 
the man who had died thought to himself : 

“ Why, then, should he be lifted up ? Clods of earth are turned 
.over for refreshment, they are not to be lifted up. Let the earth 
remain earthy, and hold its own against the sky. I was wiong to 
seek to lift it up. I was wrong to try to interfere. The ploughshare 
of deviation vn ill be set in the soil of Judea, and the life of this 
peasant will be overturned like the sods of the field. No m.ui tan 
save the earth fb>m tillage. It is tillage, not salvation. . . .” 

So he saw the man, the peasant, with companion ; bill the man 
who had died no longer wished to intuferc in the soul of the man 
who had not died, and who could nc\er die, save to ret inn to earth. 
Let him return to earth in his own good hour, and let no one irs 
to interfere when the earth claims her own. 

So the man with scars let the peasant g»> (bun him, for the peasant 
had no birth in him. Yet the man who had died said to him.* If: 
“ He is my host.” 

And at dawn, when he was better, the man who had died ro*e up, 
and on slow, sore feet retraced his way to the garden. Lor lie had 
been betrayed in a garden, and buiicd in a gulden. And as he 
turned round the screen of laurels, near the loik-fure, he saw a 
woman hovering by the tomb, a woman in blue and yellow. She 
peeped again into the mouth of the hole, that was* like, a deep 
cupboard. But still there was nothing. And she wrung her hands 
and wept. And as she turned away, she saw the man in white, 
standing by the laurels, and she gave a cry, thinking it might be a 
spy, and she said : 

“ They have taken him aw^ay ! ” 

So he said to her : 
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“ Madeleine ! ” 

Then she reeled as if she would fall, for she knew him. And 
he said to her : 

Madeleine ! Do not be afraid. I am alive. They took me 
down too soon, so I came back to life. Then I was sheltered in a 
house.’ 1 

She did not know what to say, but fell at his feet to kiss them. 

“ Don’t touch me, Madeleine,” he said. “ Not yet ! I am not 
yet healed and in touch with men.” 

So she wept because she did not know what to do. And he 
said : 

*. “ Let us go aside, among the bushes, where we can speak unseen.” 

So in her blue mantle and her yellow robe, she followed him among 
the trees, and lie sat down under a myrtle bush. And he said : 

I am not yet quite come to. Madeleine, what is to be done 
next ? ” 

“ Master ! ” she said. “ Oh, we have wept for you ! And will 
you come, back to us ? ” 

” Wlu.t is finished is finished, and for me the end is past,” he 
said. ” The stream will run till no mote rains fill it, then it wall 
dry up. l ; or me, that life is over.” 

“ And will you give up your triumph ? ” she said sadly. 

“ My trimm h,” he said, £t is that I am not dead. I have outlived 
my mission, and know no more of it. It is my triumph. I have 
survived the day and the death of my interference, and am still a 
man. I am young still, Madeleine, not even come to middle age. 
I am glad all that is over. It had to be. But now I am glad it is 
over, and the day of my interference is done. The teacher and the 
saviour are dead in me ; now' 1 can go about my business, into my 
own single life.” 

She heard him, and did not fully understand. But what he said 
made her feel disappointed. 

“ But you will ionic back to us ? ” she said, insisting. 

“ 1 don't know what I shall do,” he said. kt When I am healed, 
1 shall know better. But my mission is over, and my teaching is 
finished, and death has saved me from my own salvation. Oh, 
Madeleine, I want to take my single way in life, which is my portion. 
My public life is over, the life of my self-importance. Now I can 
wait on life, and say nothing, and have no one betray me. I wanted 
to be greater than the limits of my hands and feet, so I brought 
betrayal on myself. And I know I wronged Judas, my oor Judas. 
For I have died, and now 1 know my own limits. Now I can live 
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without striving to sway others any more. For my reach ends in 
my finger-tips, and my stride is no longer than the ends of my toes. 
Yet I would embrace multitudes, I who have never truly embraced 
even one. But Judas and the high priests saved me from my own 
salvation, and soon I can turn to my destiny like a bather in the sea 
at dawn, who has just come down to the shore alone.” 

“ Do you want to be alone henceforward ? ” she asked. “ And 
was your mission nothing ? Was it all untrue ? ” 

“ Nay ! ” he said. “ Neither were your lovers in the past nothing. 
They were much to you, but you took more than you gave. Then 
you came to me for salvation from your own excess. And 1, in 
my mission, I too ran to excess. I gave more than I took, and 
that also is woe and vanity. So Pilate and the high priests saved me 
from my own excessive salvation. Don't run to excess now in living, 
Madeleine. It only means another death.” 

She pondered bitterly, for the need for excessive giving was in 
her, and she could not bear to be denied. 

“ And will you not come back to us? ” she said. “ Have you 
risen for yourself alone ? ” 

He heard the sarcasm in her voice, and looked at her beautiful 
face which still was dense with excessive need for salvation from du* 
woman she had been, the female who had caught men at her will. 
The cloud of necessity was on her, to be saved from the old, wilful 
Eve, who had embraced many men and taken more than she gave. 
Now the other doom was on her. She wanted to give without 
taking. And that too, is hard, and cruel to the warm body. 

“ I have-not risen from the dead in order to seek death again,” 
he said. 

Shp glanced up at him, and saw the weariness settling aenin on 
his waxy face, and the vast disillusion in his cl.uk eye*, and the 
underlying indifference. He felt her glam r, at:d said to himself: 

“Now my own followcis will want to do me to death again, for 
having risen up different from their expectation.” 

“ But you will come to us, to sec us, us who love you ? ” she said. 

He laughed a little and said : 

“ Ah, > es.” Then he added, “ Have you a little money ? Will 
you give me a little money ? I owe it.” 

She had not much, but it pleased her to give it to him. 

“ Do you think,” he said to her, “ that I might come and live 
with you in your house ? ” 

She looked up at him with large blue eyes, that gleamed strangely 

“ Now ? ” she said with peculiar triumph. 
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And he, who shrank now from triumph of any sort, his own or 
another’s, said : 

“ Not now ! Later, when I am healed, and . . . and I am in 
touch with the flesh.” 

The words faltered in him. And in his heart he knew he would 
never go to live in her house. For the flicker of triumph had 
gleamed in her eves ; the greed of giving. But she murmured in 
a humming rapture : 

Ah, you know I would give up everything to you.” 

“ Nay ! ” he said. “ I didn’t ask that.” 

A revulsion from all the life he had known came over him again, 
tffe great nausea of disillusion, and the spear-thrust through his 
bowels. He crouched under the myrtle bushes, without strength. 
Yet his eyes were open. And she looked at him again, and she saw 
that it v\as not the Messiah. The Messiah had not risen. The 
enthusiasm and the burning purity were gone, and the rapt youth. 
His youth was dead. This man was middle-aged and disillusioned, 
with a c'-rf'im terrible indiflerence, and a resoluteness which love 
would never conquer. This was not the Master she had so adored, 
the young, flamy, unphysical exalter of her soul. This was nearer 
to the lovers she had known of old, but with a greater indifference 
to the peisonal issue, and a lc^er susceptibility. 

She was tiu» *vn out of the balance of her rapturous, anguished 
adoration. This risen man was the death of her dream. 

“ You should go now,” lie said to her. “ Do not touch me, I 
am in death. 1 shall conic again here, on the third day. Come if 
you will, at dawn. And wc will speak again.” 

She went away, perturbed and shattered. Yet as she went, her 
mind discarded the bitterness of the reality, and she conjured up 
laptme and wonder, that the Master w r as risen and was not dead. 
He was iiscn, the Saviour, the exalter, the wonder-worker ! He 
was 1 ben, but not as man ; as pure God, who should not be touched 
by flesh, anti who should be nipt away into Heaven. It was the 
most gloiious and most ghostly of the miracles. 

Meanwhile the man who had died gathered himself together at 
last, and slowly made his way to the peasant’s house. He was 
glad to go back to them, and away from Madeleine and his own 
assot kites. For the peasants had the inertia of earth and would let 
him 1 est, and as yet, would put no compulsion on him. 

The woman was on the roof, looking for him. She was afraid 
that he had gone away. His presence in the house had v come like 
gentle wine to her. She hastened to the door, to him. 
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“ Where have you been ? ” she said. “ Why did you go 
away ? ” 

“ I have been to walk in a garden, and I have seen a friend, who 
gave me a little money. It is for you." 

He held out his thin hand, with the small amount of money, all 
that Madeleine could give him. The peasant’s wife’s eyes glistened, 
for money »was scarce, and she said : 

“ Oh, Master ! And is it truly mine ? ’’ 

“ Take it ! ” he said. “ It buys bread, and bread brings life." 

So he lay down in the yard again, sick with relief at being atom- 
again. For with the peasants he could be alone, but his own 
friends would never let him be alone. And in the safety of the 
yard, the young cock was dear to him, as it shouted in the helpless 
zest of life, and finished in the helpless humiliation of being tied bv 
the leg. This day the ass stood swishing her tail under the shed 
The man who had died lay down and turned utterly away from life, 
in the sickness of death in life. 

But the woman brought wine and water, and sweetened cakes, 
and roused him, so that he ate a little, to please her. The day was 
hot, and as she crouched to serve him, he saw her hi east s sway from 
her humble body, under her smock. He knew she wished he would 
desire her, and she was youngish, and not unpleasant. And he, who 
had never known a woman, would have desired her if he eould. 
But he could not want her, though he felt gent l v towards her soft, 
crouching, humble body. But it was her thoughts, her conscious- 
ness, he could not mingle with. She was pleased with the monc\, 
and now she wanted to take more from him. Mu* wanted the 
embrace of his body. But her little soul was hard, and short-sighted, 
and grasping, her body had its little greed, and no gentle reverence 
of the return gift. So he spoke a quiet, pleasant word to her, and 
turned away. He could not touch the little', personal body, the 
little, personal life of this woman, nor in am othei . lie turned 
away from it without hesitation. 

Risen from the dead, he had realized at last that the body, too, 
has its little life, and beyond that, the greater lilt'. Hr was virgin, 
in recoil from the little, greedy life of the body. But now be knew 
that virginity is a form of greed ; and that the body l ists again to 
give and to take, to take and to give, ungieedily. Now lie knew 
that he had risen for the woman, or women, who knew' the greater 
life of the body, not greedy to give, not greedy tn take, and with 
whom he could mingle his body. But having died, he was patient, 
knowing there was time, an eternity of time. And he was driven 
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by no greedy desire, either to give himself to others, or to grasp 
anything for himself. For he had died. 

I he peasant came home from work, and said : 

Master, I thank you for the money. But we did not want it. 
And all I have is yours. 5 ’ 

But the man who had died was sad, because the peasant stood 
there in the little, personal body, and his eyes were cunning and 
sparkling with the hope of greater rewards in money, later on. 
r l rue, the peasant had taken him in free, and had risked getting 
nc) low aid. But the hope was cunning in him. Yet even this was 
as men are made. So when the peasant would have helped him to 
rise, for night had fallen, the man who had died said : 

" 13on t touch me, bi other. I am not yet risen to the Father.” 

The sun burned with greater splendour, and burnished the young 
cock biigliUr. But the peasant kept the string renewed, and the 
bird was a pi boner. Yet the flame of life burned up to a sharp 
point in the cot k, so that it eyed askance and haughtily the man who 
had d** And the man smiled and held the bird dear, and he 
said to it : 

“ Suiely thou art risen to the Father, among birds.” 

And the >oung cock, answering, crowed. 

When at dawn on the third morning the man went to the garden, 
he was abs- 'cd, thinking of the greater iife of the body, beyond 
the little, narrow', personal life. So lie came through the thick screen 
of laurel and myrtle bushes, near the rock, suddenly, and he saw 
tin ec women near the tomb. One was Madeleine, and one was the 
woman who had been his mother, and the third was a woman he 
knew, * ailed Joan. He looked up and saw them all, and they saw 
him, and they were all airaicl. 

lie stood arrested in the distance, knowing they were there to 
claim him back, bodily. But he would in no wise return to them. 
Pallid, in the shadow of a g»*ey morning that was blowing to rain, 
lie saw them, and turned away. But Madeleine hastened towards 
him. 

*• 1 did not bring them, ' she said. ‘‘ They have come of them- 
selves. See, I have brought you money ! . . . Will you not speak 
to them ? " 

She offered him some gold pieces, and he took them, saying : 

“ May 1 have this money ? 1 shall need it. I cannot speak to 

them, for I am not yet ascended, to the father. And l must leave 
you now." 

" Ah ! Where will you go ? ” she cried. 
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He looked at her, and saw she was clutching for the man in him 
who had died and was dead, the man of his youth and his mission, 
of his chastity and his fear, of his little life, his giving without taking. 

“ I must go to my Father ! ” he said. 

“ And you will leave us ? There is your mother ! ” she cried, 
turning round with the old anguish, which yet was sweet to her. 

“ But now *1 must ascend to my Father,” he said, and he drew 
back into the bushes, and so turned quickly, and went away, saying 
to himself : 

“ Now I belong to no one and have no connection, and mission 
or gospel is gone from me. Lo ! I cannot make even my own life, 
and what have I to save ? . . . I can learn to be alone.” 

So he went back to the peasants’ house, to the yard where the 
young cock was tied by the leg, with a string. And he wanted no 
one, lor it was best to be alone ; for the presence of people made 
him lonely. The sun and the subtle salve of spring healed his 
wounds, even the gaping wound of disillusion through his bowels 
was closing up. And his need of men and women, his fever to have 
them and to be saved by them, this too was healing in him. What- 
ever came of touch between himself and the race of men, henceforth, 
should come without trespass or compulsion. For he said to himself : 

“ I tried to compel them to live, so they compelled me to die. It 
is always so, with compulsion. The recoil kills the advance. Now 
is my time to be alone.” 

Therefore he went no more to the garden, but lay still and saw 
the sun, or walked at dusk across the olive slopes, among the green 
wheat, that rose a palm-breadth higher every sunny day. And 
always he thought to himself : 

“ How good it is to have fulfilled my mission, and to be beyond 
it. Now I can be alone, and leave all things to themselves, and 
the fig-tree may be barren if it will, and the rich may be rich. My 
way is my own alone.” 

So the green jets of leaves unspread on the fig- tree, with the 
bright, translucent, green blood of the tree. Ancl the young cock 
grew brighter, more lustrous with the sun’s burnishing ; yet always 
tied by the leg with a string. And the sun went down more and 
more in pomp, out of the gold and red-flushed air. The man who 
had died was aware of it all, and he thought : 

“ The Word is but the midge that bites at evening. Man is 
tormented with words like midges, and they follow him right into 
the tomb. But beyond the tomb they canno: go. Now I have 
passed the plice where words can bite no more and the air is clear, 
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and there is nothing to say, and I am alone within my own skin, 
which is the walls of all my domain.” 

So he healed ot his wounds, and enjoyed his immortality of being 
alive without fret. Tor in the tomb he had slipped that noose which 
we call care. For in the tomb he had left his striving self, which 
cares and asserts itself. Now his uncaring self healed and became 
whole 4 within his skin, and he smiled to himself with pure aloneness, 
which is one sort of immortality. 

llien he said to himself: “ I will wander the earth, and say 
nothing, for nothing is so marvellous as to be alone in the pheno- 
^iciuil world, which is raging, and yet apart. And I have not seen 
it, 1 wa< too much blinded by my confusion within it. Now I 
will wander among the stirring of the phenomenal world, for it is 
the lining of all things among themselves which leaves me purely 
alone. M 

So he communed with himself, and decided to be a physician. 
Because the power was still in him to heal any man or child who 
touched ld> compassion. Therefore he cut his hair and his beard 
after the right fashion, and smiled to himself. And he bought 
himself shoes, and the right mantle, and put the right cloth over his 
head, hiding all the little scars. And the peasant said : 

“ Master, v ’il \ou go forth from us ? ” 

“ Yes, for i ... time is come for me to return to men.” 

So he gave the peasant a piece of money, and said to him : 

l ' (Jive me the cock that escaped and is now tied by the leg. For 
he shall go forth with me.” 

So for a piece of money the peasant gave the cock to the man 
who had died, and at dawn the man who had died set out into the 
phenomenal world, to be fulfilled in his own loneliness in the midst 
of it. For previously he had been too much mixed up in it. Then 
he had died. Now he must come back, to be alone in the midst. 
Yet even now he did not go quite alone, for under his arm, ac he 
went, he carried the cock, whose tail fluttered gaily behind, and 
who c raned his head excitedly, for he too was adventuring out for 
the first time into the wider phenomenal world, which is the stirring 
of the bodv of cocks also. And the peasant woman shed a few 
tears, but then went indoens, being a peasant, to look again at the 
pieces of money. And it seemed to her, a gleam came out of the 
pieces of money, wonderful. 

The man who had died wandered on, and it was a .unny day. 
He looked around as he went, and stood aside as the pack-train 
passed by, towards the city. And he said to himself : 
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“ Strange is the phenomenal world, dirty and dean together ! 
And I am the same. Yet I am apart ! And life bubbles variously. 
Why should I have wanted it to bubble all alike ? What a pity I 
preached to them ! A sermon is so much more likely to cake into 
mud, and to close the fountains, than is a psalm or a song. I made 
a mistake. I understand that they executed me for preaching to 
them. Yet tliey could not finally execute me, for now I am risen 
in my own aloneness, and inherit the earth, since I lay no claim 
on it. And I will be alone in the seethe of all things ; first and 
foremost, forever, I shall be alone. But I must toss this bird into 
the seethe of phenomena, for he must ride his wave. How hot he 
is with life ! Soon, in some place, I shall leave him among the 
hens. And perhaps one evening, 1 shall meet a woman who can 
lure my risen body*, yet leave me my aloneness. For the body of 
my desire has died, and I am not in touch am where. Yet how do 
I know ! All at least is life. And this cock gleams with bright 
aloneness, though he answers the lure of hens. And 1 shall hasten 
on to that village on the hill ahead of me ; already I am tired and 
weak, and want to close my eyes to everything.” 

Hastening a little with the desire to have finished going, he 
overtook two men going slowly, and talking. And being soft-footed 
he heard they were speaking of himself. And lie remembered 
them, for he had known them in his life, the life of his mission. 
So he greeted them, but did not disclose himself in the dusk, and 
they did not know him. He said to them : 

“ What then of him who would be king, and was put to death 
for it ? ” 

They answered suspiciously : “ Why ask you of him ? ” 

“ I have known him, and thought much about him,” he said. 
So they replied : “He has risen.” 

“ Yea ! And where is he, and how does he live ? " 

“ We know not, for it is not revealed. Yet he is risen, and in a 
little while will ascend unto the Father/’ 

“ Yea ! And where then is his Father ? ” 

“ Know ye not ? You arc then of the Gentiles ! The Father is 
in Heaven, above the cloud and the firmament/’ 

“ Truly ? Then how will he ascend ? ” 

“ As Elijah the Prophet, he shall go up in a gloiy.” 

“ Even iflto the sky.” 

“ Into the sky.” 

“ Then is he not risen in the flesh ? ” 

“ He is risen in the flesh.” 
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“ And will he take flesh up into the sky ? ” 

“ The Father in Heaven will take him up.” 

1 he man who had died said no more, for his say was over, and 
words beget words, even as gnats. But the man asked him : “ Why 
do you carry a cock ? ” 

I am a healer,” he said, “ and the bird hath virtue.” 

“ You arc not a believer ? ” 

“ Yea ! 1 believe the bird is full of life and virtue.” 

1 lic\ walked on in silence after this, and he felt they disliked his 
answer. So he smiled to himself, for a dangerous phenomenon in 
the world is a man of narrow belief, who denies the right of his 
neighbour to be alone. And as they came to the outskirts of the 
village, the man who had died stood still in the gloaming and said 
in his old voice : 

“ Know ye me not ? ” 

And they cried in fear : “ Master ! ” 

“ Y*' • ! ” lie said, laughing softly. And he turned suddenly away, 
down a >idc lane, and was gone under the wall before they knew. 

So he came to an inn where the asses stood in the yard. And he 
i ailed for fritters, and they were made for him. So he slept under a 
shed. But in the morning he was wakened by a loud crowing, and 
his rot k*s v' . e linging in his cars. So he ^aw the rooster of the inn 
walking form to battle, with his hens, a goodly number, behind 
him. Then the cock of the man who had died sprang forth, and a 
battle began between the birds. The man of the inn ran to save 
his rooster, but the man who had died said : 

“ If inv bird wins 1 will give him thee. And if lie lose, thou 
shah eat him.” 

So the birds fought savagely, and the cock oi the man who had 
died killed the common cock of the yard. Then the man who had 
died said to his young cock : 

'• Thou at least hast found thy kingdom, and the females to thy 
bod\ . Thy alonencss can take on splendour, polished by the lure 
of thv hens." 

And he left his bird there, and went on deeper into the pheno- 
menal world, which is a vast complexity of entanglements and 
allurements. And he asked himself a last question : 

“ From what, and to what, could this infinite whirl be saved ? ” 

So he went his way, and was alone. But the way ol the world 
was past belief, as he saw the strange entanglement o passions and 
circumstance and compulsion everywhere, but always the dread 
insomnia of compulsion. It was tear, the ultimate tear ot death, 
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that made men mad. So always he must move on, for if he stayed, 
his neighbours wound the strangling of their fear and bullying 
round him. There was nothing he could touch, for all, in a mad 
assertion of the ego, wanted to put a compulsion on him, and 
violate his intrinsic solitude. It was the mania of cities and societies 
and hosts, to lay a compulsion upon a man, upon all men. For men 
and women Mike were mad with the egoistic fear of their own 
nothingness. And he thought of his own mission, how he had tried 
to lay the compulsion of love on all men. And the old nausea 
came back on him. For there was no contact without a subtle 
attempt to inflict a compulsion. And already he had been compelled 
even into death. The nausea of the old wound biuke out afresh, 
and he looked again on the world w-ith repulsion, dreading its mean 
contacts. 


PART II 

The wind came cold and strong from inland, from the invisible 
snows of Lebanon. But the temple, facing south and west, towards 
Egypt, faced the splendid sun of winter as he curved dow n towards 
die sea, the warmth and radiance flooded in between the pillars ol 
painted wood. But the sea was invisible, because of the trees, thorn 1» 
its dashing sounded among the hum of pines. The air w'as turning 
golden to afternoon. The woman who served Isis stood in hri 
\ellow' robe, and looked up at the steep slopes coming down to tin- 
sea, where the olive-trees silvered under the wind like water spl. idl- 
ing. She was alone save for the goddess. And in the winter after- 
noon the light stood erect and magnificent off the invisible sea. 
filling the hills of the coast. She went towards the sun, through the 
grove of Mediterranean pine-trees and cver-grccn oaks, in the 
midst of which the temple stood, on a little, tree-covered tongue of 
land between two bays. 

It was only a very little way, and then she stood among the div 
trunks of the outermost pines, on the rocks under which the sea 
smote and sucked, facing the open where the bright sun gloried in 
winter. The sea was dark, almost indigo, running away from the 
land, and crested with white. The hand of the wind brushed it 
strangely with shadow, as it brushed the olives of the slopes wilh 
silver. And there was no boat out. The three boats were drawn 
high upon the steep shingle of the little bay, by the small grey tower. 
Along the edge of the shingle ran a high wall, inside which was a 
garden occupying the brief flat of the bay, then rising in terraces 
up the steep slope of the coast. And there, some little way up, 
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within another wall, stood the low white villa, white and alone as 
the coast, overlooking the sea. But higher, much higher up, where 
the olives had given way to pine-trees again, ran the coast road, 
keeping to the height to be above the gullies that came down to the 
hays. 

Upon it all poured the royal sunshine of the January afternoon. 
Or rather, all w r as part of the great sun, glow and substance and 
immaculate loneliness of the sea, and pure brightness. 

(touching in the rocks above the dark water, which only swung 
up and down, two slaves, half naked, were dressing pigeons for the 
veiling meal. They pierced the throat of a blue, live bird, and let 
the drops of blood fall into the heaving sea, with curious concen- 
tration. They were performing some sacrifice, or working some 
incantation. I he woman of the temple, yellow and white and alone 
like a winter naicissus, stood between the pines of the small, humped 
p< iiinsula where the temple secretly hid, and watched. 

A black-and-white pigeon, vividly white, like a ghost escaped 
>\<t *!-t- low dark sea, sped out, taught the wind, tilted, rode, 

• arc cl, and .swept over the pine-trees, and wheeled away, a speck, 
i.i.mri. It had escaped. The priestess heard the cry of the boy 
‘«la\r. a garden slave of about seventeen. He raised his arms to 
heaven in anger as the pigeon wheeled away, naked and angry and 
\uiing he ' hi out his arms, "then he turned and seized the girl 
m an access of rage, and beat her w ith his fist that was stained 
with pigeon’s blood. And she lay down with her face hidden, 
paN‘i\e and quivering. The woman who owned them watched. 
And as she watched, she saw' another onlooker, a stranger, in a low, 
broad hat, and a cloak of grey homespun, a dark bearded man stand- 
ing on the little causew r av of a rock that was the neck of her temple 
jnMii i“ i! la. Bv the blowing of his dark-grey cloak she saw him. 
And he saw’ her, on the rocks like a wliitc-and-yellow narcissus, 
bci.m'C of the flutter of her white linen tunic, below the yellow 
mant !c*V)f wool. And both of them watched the two slaves. 

r I hr boy suddenly left off beating the girl. He crouched over her, 
loiuking her, trying to make her speak. But she lay quite inert, 
face down on the smoothed rock. And he put his arms round her 
and 1 1 fled her, but she slipped back to earth like one dead, yet far 
too quickly for anything dead. The boy, desperate, caught her by 
the hipN and hugged her to him, turning licr over there. There she 
seemed inert, all her fight was in her shoulders. He twisted her 
over, intent and unconscious, anal pushed his hanu., between her 
thighs, to push them apait. And in an instant he was covering her 
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in the blind, frightened frenzy of a boy’s first passion. Quick and 
frenzied his young body quivered naked on hers, blind, for a minute. 
Then it lay quite still, as if dead. 

And then, in terror, he peeped up. He peeped round, and drew 
slowly to his feet, adjusting his loin-rag. He saw the stranger, and 
then he saw, on the rocks beyond, the lady of Isis, his mistress. 
And as he saw her, his whole body shrank and cowed, and with a 
strange cringing motion he scuttled lamely towards the door in the 
wall. 

The girl sat up and looked after him. When she had seen him 
disappear, she too looked round. And she saw the stranger and the 
priestess. Then with a sullen movement she turned away, as if 
she had seen nothing, to the four dead pigeons and the knife, which 
lay there on the rock. And she began to strip the small feathers 
so that they rose on the wind like dust. 

The priestess turned away. Slaves! Let the overseer watch 
them. She was not interested. She went slowly through the pines 
again, back to the temple, which stood in the sun in a small dealing 
at the centre of the tongue of land, it was a small temple of wood, 
painted all pink and white and blue, having at the front foui 
wooden pillars rising like stems to the swollen lotus-bud of Egypt 
at the top, supporting the roof* and open, spiky lotus-flowcis ot the 
outer frieze, which went round under the caws. Two low steps of 
stone led up to the platform before the pillars, and the chamber 
behind the pillars was open. There a low stone altar stood, with 
a few embers in its hollow, and the dark stain of blood in its end 
groove. 

She knew her temple so well, for she had built it at her own 
expense, and tended it for seven years. There it stood, pink and 
white, like a flower in the little clearing, backed by blackish ever- 
green oaks ; and the shadow of afternoon was already washing over 
its pillar-bases. 

She entered slowly, passing through to the dark inner chamber, 
lighted by a perfumed oil-flame. And once more she pushed shut 
the door, and once more she threw' a few grains of incense! on a 
brazier before the goddess, and once more she sat clown before her 
goddess, in the almost-darkncss, to muse, to go away into the dreams 
of the goddess. 

It was Isis ; but not Isis, Mother of Horus. It was Isis Bereaved, 
Isis in Search. The goddess, in painted marble, lifted her face and 
strode, one thigh forward through the frail fluting of her robe, in 
the anguish of bereavement and of search. She was looking for the 
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f i ugmcnts of the dead Osiris, dead and scattered asunder, dead, tom 
apart, and tin own in fragments over the wide world. And she must 
lind his hands and his feet, his heart, his thighs, his head, his belly, 
she must gather him together and fold her arms round the re- 
assembled body till it became warm again, and roused to life, and 
could embrace her, and could fecundate her womb. And the 
strange rapture and anguish of search went on through the years, 
as she lifted her throat and her hollowed eyes looked inward, in the 
tormented ecstasy of seeking, and the delicate navel of her bud-like 
belly showed through the frail, girdled robe with the eternal asking, 
asking, of her search. And through the years she found him bit by 
bit, heart and head and limbs and body. And yet she had not 
found the last reality, the final clue to him, that alone could bring 
him real Is back to her. For she was Isis of the subtle lotus, the womb 
whit h wails submerged and in bud, waits for the touch of that other 
inward sun that streams its rays from the loins of the male Osiris. 

1 his was the mystery the woman had served alone for seven years, 
since he was twenty, till now she was twenty-seven. Before, when 
she was \oung, she had lived in the world, in Rome, in Ephesus, in 
Etrspt. For her father had been one of Anthony’s captains and 
(onuadcs, had fought with Anthony and had stood with him w'hen 
Casur was murdered, and through to the days of shame. Then he 
had come »ani across to Asia, out of favour with Rome, and had 
been killed in the mountains beyond Lebanon. The widow, having 
no lavour to hope for from Octavius, had retired to her small 
pmpcity on the coast under Lebanon, taking her daughter from 
the woild, a gill of nineteen, beautiful but unmarried. 

When she was )oung the girl had known Caesar, and had shrunk 
1 m an his eagle-like rapacity. The golden Anthony had sat with her 
main a half-hour, in the splendour of his great limbs and glowing 
manhood, and talked with her of the philosophies and the gods. 
For he was fa m. mated as a child by the gods, though he mocked at 
them, and foigot them in his own vanity. But lie said to her : 

1 have sat lificcd two doves for you, to Venus, for I am afraid 
you make no oifering to the sweet goddess. Beware you will offend 
her. Come, why is the flower of you so tool within? Does never 
a 1 ay nor a glance find its way through ? Ah, come, a maid should 
open to the sun, when the sun leans towards her to caress her.” 

And the big, bright c\es of Anthony laughed down on her, battling 
her in his glow . And she felt the lovely glow of his nude beauty and 
his amorousness bathe all her limbs and her body. But it was as 
lie said *. the veiy flower ol her womb was cool, was almost cold, 
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like a bud in shadow of frost, for all the flooding of his sunshine. 
So Anthony, respecting her father, who loved her, had left her. 

And it had always been the same. She saw many men, young and 
old. And on the whole, she liked the old ones best, for they talked 
to her still and sincere, and did not expect her to open like a flower 
to the sun of their maleness. Once she asked a philosopher : “ Are 
all women bofn to be given to men ? ** To which the old man 
answered slowly : 

“ Rare women wait for the re-born man. For the lotus, as you 
know, will not answer to all the bright heat of the sun. But she 
curves her dark, hidden head in the depths, and stirs not. Till, 
in the night, one of these rare, invisible suns that have been killed 
and shine no more, rises among the stars in unseen purple, and like 
the violet, sends its rare, purple rays out into the night. To these 
the lotus stirs as to a caress, and rises upwards thiough the flood, 
and lifts up her bent head, and opens with an expansion such as 
no other flower knows, and spreads her sharp rays of bliss, and 
offers her soft, gold depths such as no other flower possesses, to l fie 
penetration of the flooding, violet-dark sun that has died and rhen 
and makes no show. But lor the golden brief day-suns of show such 
as Anthony, and for the hard winter suns of power, such as Cla^ar, 
the lotus stirs not, nor will ever stir. Those will only tear open the 
bud. Ah, I tell you, wait for the re-born and wait for the bud to 
stir.” 

So she had waited. For all the men were soldiers or politicians 
in the Roman spell, assertive, manly, splendid apparently, but of an 
inward meanness, an inadequacy. And Rome and Egypt alike, 
had left her alone, unroused. And she was a woman to herself, die 
would not give herself for a surface glow, nor marry for rca-orcc 
She would wait for the lotus to stir. 

And then, in Egypt, she had found Isis, in whom she spelled her 
mystery. She had brought Isis to the shores of Sidon, and lived \\ ith 
her in the mystery of search ; whilst her mother, who loved all airs, 
controlled the small estate and the slaves with a free hand. 

When the woman had roused from her muse and risen to perform 
the last brief ritual to Isis, she replenished the lamp and left the 
sanctuary, locking the door. In the outer world, the sun had already 
set, and twilight was chill among the humming trees, which hummed 
still, though the wind was abating. 

A stranger in a dark, broad hat rose from the corner of the temple 
steps, holding his hat in the wind. He was dark-faced, with a black 
pointed beard. * “ O Madam, whose shelter may I implore ? ” he 
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said to the woman, who stood in her yellow mantle on a step above 
him, beside a pink-arid-white painted pillar. Her face was rather 
long and pale, her dusky blonde hair was held under a thin gold 
net. She looked down on the vagabond with indifference. It was 
the same she had seen watching the slaves. 

“ Why come you down from the road ? ” she asked. 

I saw the temple like a pale flower on the coast, and would rest 
among the trees of the precincts, if the lady of the goddess permits.’* 

“ It is Isis in Search,” she said, answering his first question. 

“ The goddess is great,” he replied. 

She looked at him still with mistrust. There was a faint remote 
si oile in the dark eyes lifted to her, though the face was hollow 
wifi: suffering. The vagabond divined her hesitation, and was 
n.oi Ling her. 

“ -lay here upon the steps,” she said. “ A slave will show you 
the du ller.” 

“ 1 lie lady of Egypt is gracious.” 

Sh. ' , ent down the rocky path of the humped peninsula, in her 
gilded sandals. Beautiful were her ivory feet, beneath the white 
1 1 : i i i * , and above the saffron mantle her dmky-blondc head bent as 
with ondlcv* musings. A woman entangled in her own dream. 
The man ^ hl d a little, half-bitterly, and sat again on the step to 
wait, diav g his in untie round him, in the cold twilight. 

At L Mgth a sla\c appeared, also in hodden grey. 

• Seek ye the shelter of our lady ? ” he said insolently. 

“ E\rn so.” 

” Then come.” 

With the brusque insolence of a slave waiting on a vagabond, the 
voting fellow led through the trees and down into a little gully in 
the r<\( k, where, almost in darkness, was a small cave, with a litter 
of the tall heaths that grew on the waste places of the coast, under 
the stone-pines. The place was dark, but absolutely silent from the 
wind. There was still a faint odour of goats. 

“ Here sleep ! ” said the slave. “ For the goats come no more 
on this half-island. And there is w^ater ! ” He pointed to a little 
fawn of rock where the maidenhair fern fringed a dripping mouthful 
of water. 

Having scornfully bestowed his patronage, the slave departed. 
The man who had died climbed out to the tip of the peninsula, 
where the wave thrashed. It was rapidly getting ’ark, and the 
stars wore coming out. The wind was abating for the night. Inland , 
the steep grooved upslopc was dark to the long wavering outline . 
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the crest against the translucent sky. Only now and then, a lantern 
flickered towards the villa. 

The man who had died went back to the shelter. There he took 
bread from his leather pouch, dipped it in the water of the tiny 
spring, and slowly ate. Having eaten and washed his mouth, he 
looked once more at the bright stars in the pure wdndy sky, then 
settled the heaih for his bed. Having laid his hat and his sandals 
aside, and put his pouch under his cheek for a pillow, he slept, for 
he w r as very tired. Yet during the night the cold w’oke him, pinch- 
ing wearily through his weariness. Outside was brilliantly starry, 
and still windy. He sat and hugged himself in a sort ol t oina, and 
towards dawn w'ent to sleep again. 

In the morning the coast was still chill in shadow, though the 
sun was up behind the hills, when the woman came down from 
the villa towards the goddess. The sea was fair and pale blue, 
lovely in newness, and at last the wind was still. Yet the wines 
broke white in the many rocks, and tore in the shingle of the little 
bay. The w'oman came slowly, towards her dream. Yet she was 
aware of an interruption. 

As she followed the little neck of rock on to her peninsula, and 
climbed the slope between the trees to the temple, a slave came 
down and stood, making his obeisance. There was a faint insolence 
in his humility. “ Speak ! ” she said. 

“ Lady, the man is there, he still sleeps. Lady, may 1 speak ? ” 

“ Speak ! ” she said, repelled by the fellow. 

“ Lady, the man is an escaped malefactor.” 

The slave seemed to triumph in imparting the unpleasant news. 

“ By what sign ? ” 

“ Behold his hands and feet ! Will the lady look on him ? ’’ 

“ Lead on ! ” 

The slave led quickly over the mound of the hill down to the 
tiny ravine. There he stood aside, and the woman went into the 
crack tow r ards the cave. Her heart beat a little. Above all she must 
preserve her temple inviolate. 

The vagabond was asleep with his check on his scrip, his mantle 
wrapped round him, but his bare, soiled feet curling side by side, 
to keep each other warm, and his hand lying loosely clenched in 
sleep. And in the pale skin of his feet usually covered by sandal- 
straps, she saw the scars, and in the palm of the loose hand. 

She had no interest in men, particularly in the servile class. Yet 
she looked at the sleeping face. It was worn, hollow', and rather 
ugly. But, a true priestess, she saw the other kind of beauty in it, 
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the sheer stillness of the deeper life. There was even a sort of 
majesty in the dark brows, over the still, hollow cheeks. She saw 
that his black hair, left long, in contrast to the Roman fashion, was 
touched with gray at the temples, and the black pointed beard had 
threads of gray. But that must be suffering or misfortune, for the 
man was young. His dusky skin had the silvery glisten of youth 
still. 

There was a beauty of much suffering, and the strange calm 
candour of finer life in the whole delicate ugliness of the face. For 
the first time she was touched on the quick at the sight of a man, 
as if the lip of a fine flame of living had touched her. It was the 
first lime. Men had roused all kinds of feeling in her, but never 
had touched her with the flame-tip of life. 

•She went bat k under the rock to where the slave waited. 

“ Know ! ” she said. “ This is no malefactor, but a free citizen 
of the cast. Do not disturb him. But when he comes forth, bring 
him to me ; tell him I would speak with him.” 

1 Iiv .'poke mldly, for she found slaves invariably repellent, a 
little Tv puis re. They were so embedded in the lesser life, and their 
appetites and their small consciousness were a little disgusting. So 
she \Mappcd her dream round her, and went to the temple, where a 
slave-girl hrr ight winter roses and jasmine, for the altar. But 
to-dav, i. a iii luv ministrations, she was disturbed. 

The sun ro c ov^ the hill, sparkling, the light fell triumphantly 
on the little pine-covered peninsula of the coast, and on the pink 
temple, in the piistine newness. The man who had died woke up, 
and put on his sandals. He put on his hat too, slung his scrip under 
his mantle, and went out, to see the morning in all its blue and its 
new gold. He glanced at the little yellow-and-whitc narcissus 
spaikling gaily in the rocks. And he saw the slave wailing for him 
like a meiKu e. 

“ M.mci ! '* said die sla\ e. Our lady would speak with you at 

the house of Isis.” 

** It is wfll,” said the wanderer. 

He went slowly, slaying to look at the pale blue sea like a flower 
in unruffled bloom, and the white fringes among the rocks, like 
white nu k-flowers, the hollow slopes sheering up high from the 
shore, grev with olive-trees and green with bright young wheat, 
and set with the white small \illa. All fair and pure in the January 
morning. 

I lu sail fell on the corner of the temple, he sat uown on the step 
in the sunshine, in the infinite patience of waiting. He had come 
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back to life, but not the same life that he ha 1 left, the life of little 
people and the little day. Re-born, he was in the other life, the 
greater day of the human consciousness. And he was alone and 
apart from the little day, and out of contact with the daily people. 
Not yet had he accepted the irrevocable noli me tangcre which 
separates the re-born from the vulgar. The separation was absolute, 
as yet here at the temple he felt peace, the hard, bright pagan peace 
with hostility of slaves beneath. 

The woman came into the dark inner doorway of the temple, 
from the shrine, and stood there, hesitating. She could see 1 he 
dark figure of the man, sitting in that terrible stillness that was 
portentous to her, had something almost menacing in its patience. 

She advanced across the outer chamber of the temple, and the 
man. becoming aware of her, stood up. She addressed him in 
Greek, but he said : 

“ Madam, my Greek is limited. Allow me to speak vulgai Syrian.” 

“ Whence come you ? Whither go you ? ” she asked, with a 
hurried preoccupation of a priestess. 

“ From the east beyond Damascus — and 1 go west as the road 
goes,” he replied slowly. 

She glanced at him with sudden anxiety and shyness. 

“ But why do you have the marks of a malefactor ? ” she asked 
abruptly. 

“ Did the Lady of Isis spy upon me in my sleep ? ” he asked, w it h 
a gray weariness. 

“ The slave warned me — your hands and feet ” she said. 

He looked- at her. Then he said : 

“ Will the Lady of Isis allow me to Did her farewell, and go up 
to the road ? ” 

The wind came in a sudden puff, lifting his mantle and his hat. 
He put up his hand to hold the brim, and she saw again the thin 
brown hand with its scar. 

“ See ! The scar ! ” she said, pointing. 

“ Even so ! ” he said. “ But farewell, and to Isis my homage and 
my thanks for sleep.” 

He was going. But she looked up at him with her wonder mg 
blue eyes. 

“ Will you not look at Isis ? ” she said, with sudden impulse. 
And something stirred in him, like pain. 

“ Where then ? ” he said. 

“ Come ! ” 

He followed her into the inner shrine, into the almost-darkness. 
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When his eyes got used to the faint glow of the lamp, he saw the 
goddess striding like a ship, eager in the swirl of her gown, and he 
made his obeisance. 

“ Great is Isis ! ” he said. “ In her search she is greater than 
death. Wonderful is such walking in a woman, wonderful the goal. 
All men praise thee, Isis, thou greater than the mother unto man.*’ 

The woman of Isis heard, and threw incense on the brazier. Then 
she lord od at the man. 

K it well with thee here ? 51 she asked him. “ Has bis brought 
thee home to herself? ” 

Hr' looked at the priestess in wonder and trouble. 

” 1 know not,” he said. 

But the woman was pondering that this was the lost Osiris. She 
felt it in the quit k of her soul. And her agitation was intense. 

He would not stay in the close, dark, perfumed shrine. He went 
nut again to the morning, to the cold air. He felt something 
appoMching to tom h him, and all liis flesh was still woven with 
pain ami the wild commandment : A oh me tangere ! Touch nr 
not ' Oh, don’t touch rue ! . 

The woman followed into the opui with tnmd eagerness. Tie 


was m< wing away. ,, 

O stianccr, do not go ! O stay awhile with Isis . ^ 

lie W l -c her, at her face open like a flower, as if a sun baa 
list n in he i soul. And again hr- joins stirred. 

Would vou detain me, girl of His ? ” he said. 

"Slav! I am sure vou arc Osiris !” she said. 

II, laughed suddenly. “ Not yet ! ” he said. I hen he looked 
at her wistful face. “ But 1 will sleep another night in the cave ol 

the i -i.us, if Isis wills it,” he added. , ...... , . „ 

She put hot hands together with a priestess s childish happiness. 

\h i Isis will be glad !” she said. . 

So he went down to the shore, in great trouble, saying to himscll . 
- shall 1 give mvsclf into this touch ? Shall I give myself into this 
touch ? Men have tortured me to death with their touch. \ ct this 
‘ r i of Isis is a tender flame of healing. I am a physician, > ct I 
hale no healing like the flame of this tender girl. The flame of this 
tender girl! Like the fi.st pale crocus of the spring. How 
ouldl have been blind to the healing and the bhss in the crocus- 
likc body of a tender woman ! Ah, tenderness ! More terrible and 

'"Vde pried smaH shell-fish from the rocks, and ate t' -in with relish 
anil wonder for the simple taste of the sea. And inwardly, he was 
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tremulous, thinking : “ Dare I come into touch ? For this is further 
than death. I have dared to let them lay hands on me and put me 
to death. But dare 1 come into this tender touch of life ? Oh, this 
is harder ” 

But the woman went into the shrine again, and sat rapt in pure 
muse, through the long hours, watching the swilling stride of the 
yearning goddess, and the navel of the bud-like belly, like a seal 
on the virgin* urge of the search. And she gave herself to the woman- 
flow and to the urge of Isis in Search. 

Towards sundown she went on the peninsula to look for him. 
And she found him gone towards the sun, as she had gone the day 
before, and sitting on the pine-needles at the foot of the tree, where 
she had stood when first she saw' him. Now she approached tremu- 
lously and slowly, afraid lest he did not want her. She stood near 
him unseen, till suddenly he glanced up at her from under his 
broad hat, and saw the westering sun in her netted hair. He was 
startled, yet he expected lu-r. 

• “ Is that your home ? ” he said, pointing to the white low villa 
on the slope of olives. 

“ It is my mother’s house. She is a widow , and 1 am her onl\ 
child." 

“ And arc these all hrr slaves ? 99 

“ Except those that aic mine.” 

Their eyes met for a moment. 

“ Will you too sit to see the sun go down ? ” he said. 

He had not risen to speak to her. He had kiu»wn too nun h pain. 
So she sat on the dry brown pine-needles, gathering her Million 
mantle round her knees. A boat was coming in, out of the open 
glow into the shadow' of the bay, and slaves were lifting small nets, 
their babble coming off the surface of the water. 

“And this is home to you,” lie said. 

“ But 1 serve Isis in Search/’ she replied. 

He looked at her. She was like a soli, musing cloud, somehow 
remote. His soul smote him with passion and (ompu.vsion. 

“ Mayst thou find thy desire, maiden,” he said, with sudden 
earnestness. 

“ And art thou not Osiris ? ” she asked. 

He flushed suddenly. 

“ Yes, if thou wilt heal me ! ” he said. “ For the death aloofness 
is still upon me, and I cannot escape it.” 

She looked at him for a moment in fear, from the soft blue sun oi 
her eyes. Then she lowered her head, and they sat in silence in 
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the man who had died. 


the warmth and glow of the western sun 
and the woman of the pure search. 

The sun was curving down to the sea, in grand winter splendour. 
1 1 \ °u thc Uv ' inkhn S> naked bodies of the slaves, with their ruddy 

„’? ad h ^ ms a ! 1 ?, th , clr s | 11aI1 b,ack hcads . a s they ran spreading the 
Us on the pebble bea< h. The all-tolerant Pan watched over them. 
All-tolerant Pan should be their god for ever. 

1 he woman rose as the sun’s rim dipped, saying : 

« vv ^ send down victual and covering.” 

the lady your mother, what will she say ? ” 

I lie woman ol Isis looked at him strangclv, but with a tinge of 
nnsgiMng. 


“ It is my own,” she said. 

It is good, he said, smiling faintly, and foreseeing difficulties. 

He watched her go, with her absorbed, strange motion of the 
self-dedicatc. Her dun head was a little bent, the white linen swung 
about her ivory ankles. And he saw the naked slaves stand to look 
at hr**, with a certain wonder, and even a certain mischief. But she 
passi d intent through the door in the wall, on the bay. 

1 lie man who had died sat on at the foot of the tree overlooking 
the strand, lor on the little shore everything happened. At the 
small stream which ran in round the corner of the property wall, 
women si: -'s were still washing linen, and now and again came the 
hollow chock ! chock ! chock ! as they beat it against the smooth 
.stones, in the dark little hollow of the pool. There was a smell of 
*>li\ c-rc fuse on the air ; and sometimes still the faint rumble of the 
giiiidstonr that was milling the olives, inside the garden, and the 
'>ound of the slave calling to the ass at the mill. Then through the 
cluoiway a woman stepped, a gray-haired woman in a mantle of 
whitish wool, and there followed her a bare-headed man in a toga, 
a Roman : probably her steward or overseer. They stood on the 
high shingle above the sea, and cast round a rapid glance. The 
bioacbliammed, ruddy-bodied slaves bent absorbed and abject 

< )\ ( 1 the nets, picking them ciean, the women washing linen thrust 
then' palms with encrg\ down on the wash, the old slave bent 
absorbed at the water's edge, washing the iish and the polyps of the 

< atch. And the woman and the overseer saw it all, in one glance. 
Thcv also saw, seated at the foot of the tree on the rocks of the 
peninsula, the strange man silent and alone. And the man who 
liad died saw that they spoke of him. Out of the little sacred 
woild »f the peninsula he looked on the common ' >rld, and saw 
it still hostile. 
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’ The sun was touching the sea, across the tiny bay stretched the 
shadow of the opposite humped headland. Over the shingle, now 
blue and cold in shadow, the elderly woman trod heavily, in shadow 
too, to look at the fish spread in the flat basket of the olcl man 
crouching at the water’s edge : a naked old slave with fat hips and 
shoulders, on whose soft, fairish-orange body the last sun twinkled, 
then died. T,he old slave continued cleaning the fish absorbedly, 
not looking up : as if the lady were the shadow of twilight falling 
on him. 

Then from the gateway stepped two slave-girls with flat baskets 
on their heads, and from one basket the terra-cotta wine-jar and the 
oil-jar poked up, leaning slightly. Over the massive shingl'\ under 
the wall, came the girls, and the woman of Isis in her salfron mantle 
stepped in twilight after them. Out at sea, the sun still shone. Here 
was shadow. The mother with gray head stood at the sea’s edge 
and watched the daughter, all yellow and white, with dim blonde 
head, swinging unseeing and unheeding after the slave-gii Is, towards 
the neck of rock of the peninsula ; the daughter, travelling in her 
absorbed other-woild. And not moving fioni her place, the elder Iv 
mother watched that procession of three file up the rise of the 
headland, between the trees, and disappear, shut in by trees. No 
slave had lifted a head to look. The grav-haired woman still 
watched the trees where her daughter had disappeared. Then die 
glanced again at the foot of the tree, where the man who had died 
was still sitting, inconspicuous now, for the sun had left him : and 
only the far blade of the sea shone bright. It was evening. Pat ion ee ! 
Let destiny move ! 

The mother plodded with a stamping stride up the shingle : nm 
long and swinging and rapt, like the daughter, but short and deter - 
mined. Then down the rocks opposite came two naked 
trotting with huge bundles of dark green on their shoulders, so tl-at 
their broad, naked legs twinkled underneath like insects’ legs and 
their heads were hidden. They came tiotting aiross the shingle, 
heedless and intent on their way, when suddenly the man, the 
Roman-looking overseer, addressed them, and they stopped dead. 
They stood invisible under their loads, as if they might disappear 
altogether, now they were arrested. Then a hand came out and 
pointed to the peninsula. Then the two gretn-heaped slaves 
trotted on, towards the temple precincts. The gray-haiied 
woman joined the man, and slowly the two passed thtough the door 
again, from the shingle of the sc* to the propci ty of the villa. '1 hen 
the old, fat-shouldered slave rose, pallid in the shadow, with hi. 
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tray of fish from the sea, and the woman rose from the pool, dus*^ 
and alive, piling the wet linen in a heap on to the flat baskets, and 
the slaves who had cleaned the net gathered its whitish folds together. 
And the old slave with the fish basket on his shoulder, and the women 
slaves with the heaped baskets of wet linen on their heads, and the 
two slaves with the folded net, and the slave with oars on his 
shoulders, and the boy with the folded sail on his arm, gathered 
in a naked group near the door, and the man who had died heard 
the low buzz of their ( hatter. Then as the wind wafted cold, they 
began to pass through the door. 

It was the life of the little day. the life of little people. And the 
man who had died said to himself : “ Unless we encompass it in 
the greater day, and set the little life in the circle of the greater life, 


all is disaster.” 

Even the tops of the hills were in shadow. Only the sky was 
still upwardly radiant. The sea w T as a vast milky shadow. The 
man who had died rose a little stiffly, and turned into the gro\e. 

There was no one at the temple. He went on to his lair in the 
rock j ii-re the slave-men had carried out the old heath of the 
bedding, swept the rock floor, and were spreading with nice art the 
imitlc then the rougher heath, then the soft, bushy heath- tips on 
top, for a bed. Over it all they put a well-tanned white ox-skin. 

'I he maids h .cl ! aid folded woollen covers at the head of the cave, 
and the. will ,ar, the oil-jar, a terra-cotta drinking-cup, and a basket 
containing bread, salt, cheese, dried figs and eggs, stood ncaUy 
arranged. There was also a little brazier of charcoal. The cave 
was sudde nly full, and a dwclling-plac.c. 

, h c woman of Isis stood in the hollow by the tiny spring 
(Vnlv om sliwc at a time could pass. The girl-slaves waited at 
the entrance' to the narrow place, When thc J^ n n ^ sl ^ < S 

look at his house. 

: !' .» “ fc- “V, your mother, 

JVmS £ » “e U,rd, watched «*. *. 
brought the good,. Will they «t opj* yoo ^ ^ ^ ^ j, 

goini Top^rnm md .he SX X« 

STptltr SSCX & of the little liie would hgh, 
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•against the spirit of the greater. And he thought : “ Why did the 
woman of Isis relinquish her portion in the daily world ? She should 
have kept her goods fiercely ! ” 

“ Will you eat and drink ? ” she said. “ On the ashes are warm 
eggs. And I will go up to the meal at the villa. But in the second 
hour of the hight I shall come down to the temple. O, then, will 
you come too to Isis ? ” She looked at him, and a queer glow 
dilated her eyes. This was her dream, and it was greater than her- 
self. He could not bear to thwart hoi or hurt her in the least thing 
now. She was in the full glow of her woman’s mystery. 

“ Shall I wait at the temple ? ” he said. 

“ O, wait at the second hour and I shall come.*’ He heard the 
humming supplication in her \ oicc and his hbics quivered. 

“ But the lady, your mother ? ” he said gently. 

The woman looked at him, startled. 

“ She will not thwart me ! ” she said. 

So he knew that the mother would thwart the daughter, for the 
daughter had left her goods in the hands ofher mother, who would 
hold fast to this power. 

But she went, and the man who had died la\ reclining on hi' 
couch, and ate the eggs from the ashes, and dipped his bread m 
oil, and ate it, ioi his llcsh was dn : and lie mixed wine and watti, 
and drank. And so he lav still, and the lamp made a small bud < 1 

light - * ^ 

He was absoibed and enmeshed in new sensations. The woman 

of Isis was lovely to him, not so much in foim, as in the wondeihil 
womanly glow* of her. Suns beyond suns had dipped her m 
mysterious fire, the mysterious fire of a potent woman, and t > 
touch her was like touching the sun. Best ol all was her tend' r 
dc'ire for him, like sunshine, so soft and still. 

* 4 She is like sunshine upon me,” he said to himself, stretching Ins 
limbs. 4 * I have never before stretched m\ limbs in such sunshine, 
as her desire for me. The greatest of all gods giantrd me this.” 

At the same time he was haunted by the fcai of the outer woild 
4 ’ If they can, they will kill us,” he said to himself. 44 But there is a 
law of the sun which protet ts us.” 

And again he said to himself : “ I have ri>cn naked and branded 
But if I am naked enough for this contact, 1 have not died in vain. 
Before I was clogged.” 

He rose and went out. The night was chili and starry, ard f ' r » 
great wintry splendour. “There are destinies of splendor-/* 
to the night, “after all our doom of littleness and meanness ai.^ t . 
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So he went up silently to the temple, and waited in darkness 
against the inner wall, looking out on a gray darkness, stars, and 
rims ol trees. And he said again to himself : “ There are destinies 
of splendour, and there is a greater power.” 

So at last he saw the light of her silk lanthorn swinging, coming 
intermittent between the trees, yet coming swiftly. She was alone, 
and near, the light softly swishing on her mantle-hem. And he 
trembled with fear and with joy, saying to himself : “ I am almost 
more afraid of this touch than I was of death. For I am more 
nakedly exposed to it.” 

“ I am here, Lady of Isis,” he said softly out of the dark. 

“ Ah ! ” she c ried, in fear also, yet in rapture. For she was given 
to her dream. 

She unlocked the door of the shrine, and he followed after her. 
Then she lat( hed the door shut again. The air inside was warm 
and close and perfumed. The man who had died stood by the 
closed door, and watched the woman. She had come fir,t to the 
goddess. And dim-lit, the goddess-statue stood surging forward, a 
lit th hut some like a great woman-presence urging. 

[ he priest < s* did not look at him. She took oil her saffron mantle 
and laid it on a low couch. In the dim lieht she was bare armed, 
in her girdled white tunic. But she was still hiding herself away from 
him He m d back in shadow, and watched her softly fan the 

brazier a ' fling on inc ense. Faint clouds of sweet aroma arose on 

the air. She turned to the statue m the ritual of approach, soltly 
swaying forward with a slight lurch, liked a moored boat, tipping 

towards the goddess. u; T r»«elf • 

He watched the strange rapt woman and he said 
“ I niu.-t leave her alone in her capture, her female rmstenes. bo 
she tinned in her strange forward-swaying rhythm before the god- 
dc« Cn“hr broke into a murmur of Greek, which he could not 
understand And. as she murmurcii, her swaying softly subside , 
k a o 'on a sea that grows still. And as he watched her l e 
aw hcr soul in its aloneness, and its female diHcrcnce He ^aid to 
him-elf ■ How dilleient she is from me, how strangely diffeient . 
w ! iV Vfraid of me and ms- male difference. She is getting herself 
1 “ . ‘ | „. tl j ; i icr f ca r. How sensitive and soltly alive she is, 

; ^ terribic to 

i i* or to trespass on lici ! 
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• She turned to him, her face glowing from the goddess. 

“ You are Osiris, aren’t you ? ” she said naively. 

“ If you will,” he said. 

. “ Will you let Isis discover you ? Will you not take off your 
things ? ” 

He looked at the woman, and lost his breath. And his wounds, 
and especially the death-wound through his belly, began to cry 
again. 1 

“ It has hurt so much ! ” he said. “ You must forgive me if I 
am still held bark.” 

But he took off his cloak and his tunic, and went naked towards 
the idol, his breast panting with the sudden terror of overw helming 
pain, memory of overwhelming pain, and grief too bitter. 

“ They did me to death ! ” he said in excuse of himself, turning 
his face, to her for a moment. 

And she saw the ghost of the death in him, as he stood there 
thin and stark before her, and suddenly she was terrified, and lie 
felt robbed. She felt the shadow of the gray, grisly wing of deal h 
triumphant. 

“ All, Goddess ,' 5 he said to the idol, in the vernacular. “ I won Id 
be so glad to live, if you would give me mv c lue again.” 

For here again he felt desperate, faced by the demand of life, 
and burdened still by his death. 

“ Let me anoint you ! ” the woman said to him softly. “ Let me 
anoint the scars ! Show me, and let me anoint them ! ” 

He forgot his nakedness in this re-c\oked old pain. He sat on the 
edge of the couch, and she poured a little ointment into the palm of 
his hand. And as she chafed his hand, it all came back, the naiL, 
the holes, the cruelty, the unjust cruelty against him who had 
offered only kindness. The agony of injusth e and cruelly i a me over 
him again, as in his death-hour. But she chafed the palm, unn mur- 
ing : “ What was torn becomes a new ficdi, what was a wound is 
full of fresh life ; this scar is the eye of the \iolet.” 

And he could not help smiling at her, in her nai\e priestess's 
absorption. This was her dream, and lie was only a dream-object 
to her. She would never know or understand what lie was. Es- 
pecially she would never know the death that was gone before in 
him. But what did it matter? She was different. She v\as 
woman : her life and her death were different from his. Only she 
was good to him. 

When she chafed his feet with oil and tender, tender healing, he 
could not refrain from saying to her : 
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“ (Sa woman washed my feet with tears, and wiped them 
and poured on precious ointment.” 

The woman of Isis looked up at him from her earnest work, 
interrupted again. 

Were they hurt then ? ” she said. “ Your feet ? ” 

“ No, no ! It was while they were whole.” 

“ And did you love her ? ” 

“ Love had passed in her. She only wanted to serve,” he replied. 
“ She had been a prostitute.” 

“ And did you let her serve you ? ” site asked. 

“Yea” 

“ Did you let her serve you with the corp><' nl her love ? ” 

“ Av ! ” 


Suddenly it claw'ned on him : I asked them all to serve one with 
the corpse of their low. And in the end I olleicd them o*nly the 

corpse of my love. Thi> is my body- take and eat- - my corpse 

A \ ivid shame went ihuuigh him. “Alter ill," he thought, “ I 
want' 1 ihcrn to love with dead bodies. If I had kissed Judas with 
live love, perhaps he would never have kissed me with death. 
Pei haps he loved me in the flesh, and I willed that he should love 

me bodylcsslv, with the corpse of love ” 

There dawned on him the reality of the solt warm love which is 
in touch, ad which is full of delight. “And l told them, blessed 
uie they th.it mourn,” he said to himself. “Alas, if I mourned 
r\cn this woman here, now I am in dealh, I should have to remain 
dead, and 1 want so much to live. Life has brought me to this 
woman with warm hunch. And her touch is moie to me now 


i hail ail my words, l or I want to live ’ 

do then to the goddess ! ” she said softly, gently pushing him 
towards Isis. And as he stood there dazed and naked as an unborn 
thin"- he heard the woman murmuring to the goddess, murmuring, 
iniivnni! mg w ith a plainth e appeal. She was stooping now looking 
at ihe sv ar in the soft ilesh of the socket of liis side, a scar deep and 
\\lc an c\c sore with endless weeping, just in the solt socket above 
the hip It was here that his blood had left him, and lus essential 
seed. The woman was trembling softly and mm muring m Greek 
/u*- ,? in the recurring dismay of having died, and m the anguished 
pcrplexiA of having tried to force life, felt his w ounds crying al £ ud » 
inif the deep places of the body howling again : 1 have been 

murdered, and 1 lent mvsclf to murder. They murdered me, but 

1 quivering, Wd or. he, hand .nd 



HI MAN WHO DIE^ 

MFfHte over the wound in his riglit side. He win 
the wound absorbed his life again, as thousands of time 
And in the dark, wild pain and panic of his consciousness rang only 
One cry • “ Qh, how can she take this death out of me ? How can 
she take from me this death ? She can never know ! She can never 
understand ! She can never equal it ! . . 

In silence, 'she softly rhythmically chafed the scar with oil. 
Absorbed now in her priestess’s task, softly, softly gathering power, 
while the vitals of the man howled in panic. But as she gradually 
gathered power, and passed in a girdle round him to the opposite 
scar, gradually warmth began to take the place of the cold tenor, 
and he felt : “ I am going to be warm again, and I am going to be 
whole ! 1 shall be warm like the morning. I shall be a man. It 

doesn’t' need understanding. It needs newness. She brings nv' 
newness-- ” 

And he listened to the faint, ceaseless wail of disticss of his wounds, 
sounding as if for ever under the horizons of his consciousness. But 
the wail was growing dim, more dim. 

He thought of the woman toiling o\cr him : 11 She does not 

k™ w f She does not realize the death in me. But she has another 
consciousness. She comes to me from the opposite end of the night.'’ 

Having chafed all his lower body with oil, having worked with 
her slow intensity of a priestess, so that the sound ol his wounds 
grew dimmer and dimmer, suddenly she pul her bicast against l lie 
\ 1 in his left side, and her arms round him, folding over the 

wound in his right side, and she pressed him to her, in a power of 
living warmth, -like the folds of a river. And the wailing died out 
altogether, and there was a stillness, and darkness in his soul, un- 
broken dark stillness, wholeness. 

non slowly, slowly, in the perfect darkness of his inner man, In- 
felt the st ; r some. lung coming. A dawn, a new' sun. A new sun 

was C' p : ng ' ’ *m, in the perfect inner darkness of himself. Hr 

^ *br it brti*':lcss, quivering with a fearful hope. . . . “ Now 
I am not rrvodf. I something new. . . 

And as it rce he felt, with a cold breath of disappointment, tin- 
girdle of the living woman slip down from him, the warmth and 
the glow slipped J n him, leaving him stark. She crouched • 
at* && fill tilled, a civ, ' ’dess, hiding her face. 

fulfilled of one a 1 h 's hand softly on her warm, bright shonlricv 

One d'** ’a oi dc,si :e went through him, shock after shock, m, 
hr* ..oiiuccctl if it were another sort of death : hut full ri 
magnificence. 



* 11 It MAN WHO DIED - 


ta»? 

“ Oni v ^ s consc i° usness was there in the crouching* hidden* 
with-it* stoo P c ^ Reside her and caressed her softly, blindly, 
murrmmng inarticulate things. And his death and his passion of 
sacrifice were all as nothing to him now, he knew only the crouching 
fulness of the woman there, the soft white rock of life. . . . “ On 
this rock I built my life.” The deep-folded, penetrable rock of the 
living woman ! The woman, hiding her face. Himself bending 
over, powerful and new like dawn. 

He crouched to her, and he felt the blaze of his manhood and 
his power rise up in his loins, magnificent. 

“ 1 am lisen ! ” 

Magnificent, blazing indomitable in the depths of his loins, his 
fwn sun dawned, and sent its hie running along his limbs, «o that 
his face shone unconsciously. 

He untied the suing on the linen tunic, and slipped the garment 
down, till he saw the white glow of h rt r white-gold breasts. And he 
touched them, and lie felt his life go molten. “ Father ! ” he said, 
" wbv did on hide this horn me ? ” And lie touched her with the 
puigriam) ; f wonder, and the marvellous piercing transcendence of 
desire. “ Lo ! ” lie said, “ this is beyond prayer.” It was the cT. r-, 
intcrfoldcd warmth, waimth living and penetrable, the woman, the 
heart of the lose ! My mansion is the inti irate warm rose, my joy 


is this bio >m ! . , , 

She looked up at him suddenly, her lace like a lifted light, wistt-.i, 
tender, her eyes like many wxt flowers. And he drew her tv 
breast with a* passion of tenderness and consuming desire, and the 
last thought : “ M> hour is upon me, I am taken unawares 
So he knew her, and was one with her. 

Afterwards, with a dim wonder, she touched the great scars m 
hb sides with her finger-tips, and said : 

But they no longer hurt ? ” 

“They arc suns!” he said. “They shine m "eh. 

Thcv are in\ atonement with \ou. _ , , 

And when they left the temple, it was the W >ic dawn. 

As he dosed the door, he looked again at the goden. ' and he said . 
'• Lo Isis is a kindly goddess ; and full ot tenderness. Or.-at gods 
.... <ni-hcarted, and have tender goddesses. . 

T1 w < finan wrapped herself in her mantle le from the slave?, 
silence sightless, brooding like the lotus softly * is between us is 
'<<• 'old tore full of fresh life She saw nothing lor ... . -stfitingale 
, ere a she. in to ner. Only she thought : “ I am 1 - -* 

.m 0 f the risen Osiris ! . . 



J lj$fl MAN WRO DIED 

♦ Buttfefcmatt looked at thO vivid stars before dawn, ayr 
down to the sea, and the dogstaf green towards the sea’s r 
he thought : ” How plastic it is, how full of curves and folds like 
an invisible rose of dark-petalled openness that sliows where the 
dew touches its darkness ! How full it is, and great beyond all gods. 
How it leans around me, and I am part of it, the great rose of Space. 
I am like a grain of its perfume, and the woman is a grain of its 
beauty. Now the world is one flower of many petalled darknesses, 
and I am in its perfume as in a touch.” 

So, in the absolute stillness and fulness of touch, he slept in his 
cave while the dawn came. And after the dawn, the wind rose an 1 
brought a storm, with cold rain. So he stayed in his cave in tl 
peace and the delight of being in touch, delighting to hear the sea, 
and th'^rain on the earth, and to see one wrtiitc-and-gold narcissus 
bowing‘wet, and still wet. And he said : “ This is the gicat atone- 
ment, the being in touch. The gray sea and the tain, the wet 
narcissus and the woman I wait for, the invisible Isis and the unseen 
sun are all in touch, and at one.” 

He waited at the temple for the woman, and she came in the rain. 
But she said to him : 

** Let me sit awhile with Isis. And come to me, will you come 
to me, in the second hour of night ? ” 

So he went back to the cave and lay in stillness and in the joy <>1 
being in touch,- waiting for the woman who would Lome with the 
night, and consummate again the contact. Then when night came 
the woman came, and came gladly, for her gicat yearning too was 
upon her, to be in touch, to be in touch with him, nearei. 

So the days came, and the nights came, and (lavs came again, 
? id the contact w'as perfected and fulfilled. And he said : 1 

will ask her nothing, not even her name, for a name would set her 
apai t.” 

And she said to herself: “He is Osins. I wish to know no 
more.” 

Plum-blossom blew from the trees, the time of the narcissus was 
past, anemones lit up the ground and were gone, the perl nine of 
Dean-field was in the air. All changed, the blossom of the universe 
:hanged its petals and swung round to look another way. Tb „ sj3;ing 
ass fulfilled, a cot, tart was established, the man and the woman wei 
uJfilJcd of one another, and departure was in the air. 

One day he met her under the trees, when the morning sun was 
lGt, and the pines smelled sweet, and on the hills the last pcar- 
)Joom was scaltering. She came slowly towards him, and in b^r 



“ ? nce mdtr 
"Skiff thou conceived ? ” he r 

u Why ? ” she said. 

“ Thou art like a tree whose green leaves follow fRe blossom, full 
rf sap. And there is a withdrawing about thee.” 

“ It is so,” she said. “ I am with young by thee. Is it good ?^J 
^ “ Yea ! ” he said. “ How should it not be good ? So the nightin- 
gale calls no more from the valley-bed. But where wilt thou bear 
the child, for I am naked of all but life.” 

“ We will stay here,” she said. 

“ But the lady, your mother ? ” 

A shadow crossed her brow. She did not answer. 

’“'What when she knows ? ” he said. 

“ She begins to know.” 

“ And would she hurt you ? ” 

“ Ah. not me ! What I have is all my own. And I shall b\t 
,iWUh Osiris. . . . But thou, do you watch her slaves.” 

Ml< ooked at him, and the peace of her maternity was iroublet 
by anxiety. < ‘ 

Let not your heart be troubled ! ” be said. “ I have died thi 
death once.” 

So he k .c\ the time was come again for him to depart. He wouk 
go alone, with his destiny. Yet not alone, for tHe touch would be 
upon him, even as he left his touch on her. And invisible suns wotrfe 
go with him. 

Yet he must go. For here on the bay the little life of jealousy 
and property was resuming sway again, as the suns of passionate 
fee nudity relaxed their sway, in the name of property, the widov 
and iiei slaves would seek to be revenged on him for the bread he 
had eaten, and the li\ing touch he had established, the woman he 
had delighted in. But he said : “ Not twice ! They shall no 
now' protane the touch in me. My wits against theirs.” 

So he watched. And he knew they plotted. So he moved fron 
the little cave, and found another shelter, a tiny cove of sand b} 
the se a, dry and secret under the rocks. 

IJe said to the woman : 

*] I must go now soon. Trouble is coming to me from the slaves 
But I am a man, and the w'orld is open. But what is between us i 
good, and is established. Be at peace. And when the nightingale 
callfe again from your valley-bed, 1 shall come again >ure as Spring. 5 
s4 j9}ie said : “ O don’t go ! Stay with me on half the island, anc 



